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I. — Pinene  Nitrola/mine. 

By  Fbsdbbick  Pbacook  Leach. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  ammonia  reacts  with 
pinene  nitroeochloride/ producing  a  well-defined  amino-ozime  by  the 
replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  amino-gi'oup  (Proc.,  1906,  22, 
137).  The  present  communication  deals  with  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  this  substance,  which  is  shown  to  possess  the  character 
of  a  primary  amine  as  well  as  that  of  an  oxime. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nitrosochloiides  of  the  terpenes,  when 
treated  with  a-  primary  or  secondary  amine,  give  rise  to  nitrolamines, 
the  chlorine  being  replaced  by  the  basic  residue  with  formation  of 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  base,  accompanied  by  resolution  of  the  bis* 
nitroso-linking  and  the  formation  of  an  ozimino-group : 

^"»<?rc?V^«->'".-»°'=»<?rNHB,HCl-  • 
Pinene  nitroeochloride,  however,  is  somewhat  exceptional  in  its 
behaviour  towards  primary  and  secondary  amines ;  towards  aliphatic 
amines  it  reacts  quite  normally,  but  with  an  aromatic  amine  such  as 
aniline,  the  elements  of  nitrosyl  chloride  are  withdrawn,  inactive  pinene 
and  aminoazobenzene  hydrochloride  being  formed  : 
CioHi.-NOa  +  2C.H5-NH,  -  CioH^.  + 

CgH^-NrN-CgH^-NH^HCl  +  H^O. 
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2  LEACH:   PINEKE  NITROLAMINE. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  reaction  depends  on  the  demonstra- 
tion that  when  nitrosyl  chloride  is  added  to  pinene  no  secondary 
reaction  takes  place  such  as  occurs  when  hydrogen  chloride  is  added 
to  the  hydrocarbon,  although  the  nitrosochloride  is  optically  inactive 
(compare  Armstrong,  Trans.,  1896,  09,  1400). 

The  production  of  the  substituted  nitrolamines  from  many  terpene 
nitrosochlorides  has  been  widely  studied  by  Wallach  and  his  co- 
workers, but  hitherto  the  original  nitrolamine  bases  themselves  have 
not  been  obtained,  except  in  the  case  of  pinole  nitrosochloride, 
[CjoHijO-NOCl],  or  CjoHi^O-NOCl,  which  gives  the  nitrolamine 
when  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  {Annalen,  1889,  253,  262). 
It  therefore  seemed  desirable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pinene,  to 
obtain  the  nitrolamine  base,  because  on  reduction  one  might  expect 
to  produce  the  corresponding  diamine,  which  when  treated  with 
nitrous  acid  should  give  a  glycol  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
G.  Wagner  {Ber,,  1894,  27,  2270)  oh  oxidising  the  hydrocarbon  by 
means  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  at  0°, 
whilst  if  the  glycol  could  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  ease  it  could 
be  made  the  starting-point  for  useful  work  in  connexion  with  the 
pinene  nucleus. 

It  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  reaction  between  the  limonene  nitroso- 
chlorides and  potassium  cyanide  that  temperature  had  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  reaction  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  417); 
at  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  little  or  no  nitrosocyanide  was  pro- 
duced, whilst  at  about  25 — 30^  the  yield  approximated  to  30  per 
cent.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  the  reaction  between  pinene 
nitrosochloride  and  ammonia  might  be  influenced  in  the  same  way ; 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  for  when  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution  is 
boiled  with  pinene  nitrosochloride,  hydrochloric  acid  is  withdrawn 
and  a  brown,  resinous  mass  obtained,  from  which  only  small  quantities 
of  nitrosopinene  (melting  at  131°)  could  be  extracted.  If,  however, 
the  nitrosochloride  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  suspended  in 
absolute  alcohol,  concentrated  ammonia  added,  and  the  solution 
mainttvined  at  45°  with  occasional  shaking,  the  reaction  proceeds 
slowly,  the  nitrosochloride  disappears,  and  an  almost  colourless 
solution  is  formed,  from  which,  on  pouring  into  water,  the  nitrol- 
amine is  precipitated  in  bulky,  white  needles.  The  yield  is  almost 
quantitative,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  can  usually  be  judged 
by  the  colour  of  the  solution,  a  brown  colour  indicating  destruction 
of  the  nitrosochloride  and  a  diminished  yield  of  the  nitrolamine. 

Pinene  nitrolamine  is  amphoteric  in  character,  dissolving  readily 
either  in  dilute  caustic  alkali  or  in  dilute  acids ;  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  primary  amine,  giving  rise  to  a  well-defined  hydro- 
chloride, oxalate,   and  platinichloride.      The  nitrolamine   yields  an 
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unstable  Monitrile  and  condenses  readily  with   aldehydes   to   form 
crystalline  condensation  derivatives. 

Acetic  anhydride  gives  rise  to  a  monoacetyl  derivative, 


c:noh 

^^""^CMe-NHAc' 


which  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  attempts  to  prepare  a  diacetyl  deriv- 
ative led  to  the  production  of  a  black  tar.  Well-defined  dibenzoyl  and 
diphenylcarbamide  compounds  have,  however,  been  prepared. 

The  chief  interest  lay  in  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  but  hitherto 
disappointing  results  have  been  obtained.  With  boiling  amyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol  and  sodium,  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrolamine  was  recovered 
unchanged,  whilst  with  acid  reducing  agents  there  was  either  no 
reduction  or  else  the  amino-groups  were  eliminated,  giving  rise  to  a 
ketone  (Wallach's  pinocamphone).  Dilute  or  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
zinc  dust  had  no  effect  on  the  nitrolamine,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
substance  being  recovered  unchanged,  but  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid  and  zinc  dust  (below  50^),  60  per  cent,  was  recovered,  the 
principal  reduction  product  being  pinocamphone,  identified  by  means 
of  its  oxime. 

This  result  agrees  with  Wallach's  observations,  who  found  that 
when  nitrosopinene  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  dilute  acetic  acid, 
the  base,  pinylamine,  is  obtained,  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  of 
pinocamphone  (Annalen,  1898,  300,  287). 

The  corresponding  amino-ozime  of  camphor  was  prepared  by 
Lapworth  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  549),  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
acetate  on  aminocamphor,  which  on  reduction  with  sodium  and 
alcohol  gives  rise  to  bornylenediamine  (P.  Duden,  D.R.-P.  160103). 
The  behaviour  of  the  pinene  compound  on  reduction  emphasises  the 
difference  between  the  two  substances, 

Pinene  nitrolamine  is  optically  inactive,  as  would  be  expected,  on 
account  of  its  derivation  from  pinene  nitrosochloride. 

Experimental. 

Twenty  grams  of  pinene  nitrosochloride  were  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  suspended  in  100  cc.  .of  absolute  alcohol;  25  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonia  were  added  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  45^  with  dccasional  shaking.  The  nitrosochloride  gradually 
disappeared,  an  almost  colourless  solution  being  formed,  from  which, 
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on  cooling,  there  separated  a  solid  mass  of  the  nitrolamine  mixed  with 
some  ammonium  chloride.  On  filtering,  washing  with  water,  and 
crystallising  from  hot  alcohol  a  pure  product  was  obtained.  The 
alcoholic  solution  from  the  reaction  was  poured  into  a  large  volume  of 
water,  giving  a  very  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles,  and  after  filtration 
and  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  a  further  supply  of  the 
nitrolamine  was  produced  ;  this  compound,  which  crystallised  in  long, 
silky  needles,  melted  at  123 — 125%  and  softened  at  117%  Further 
recrystallisation  did  not  alter  the  melting  point,  but  on  fusion  gas 
was  evolved  and  the  substance  again  melted  at  129 — 13  P. 

The  most  probable  explanation  appeared  to  be  the  formation  of 
nitrosopinene  (m.p.  131°)  from  the  nitrolamine  by  evolution  of 
ammonia.  On  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fused  substance  with 
nitrosopinene,  the  mixture  began  to  melt  below  100%  whilst  the 
molten  substance  itself  dissolved  completely  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  from  which  the  original  nitrolamine  melting  at  123 — 125°  vfSLS 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia : 

01111  gave  0-2548  00^  and  0*0992  H^O.    C  =  62-54:j  H  =  9-92. 

01160     „     U-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  766  mm.  N  =  U-64. 
CioHigONj  requires  C  =  65-9 ;  H  =  9-88  ;  N  =  15-38. 
CioHigON2,JHjO      „        C  =  62-82 ;  H  -  994 ;  N  =  14*66  per  cent. 

When  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  the  substance  melts  and  moisture 
collects  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  its  direct  estimation  by  heating 
at  100°  is  frustrated  owing  to  the  fact  that  sublimation  takes  place. 
Heated  in  the  water-oven,  the  crystals  lose  their  lustre  and  trans- 
parent appearance,  becoming  quite  opaque.  At  the  surface  of  the 
layer,  small,  brilliant  plates  sublime,  and  after  the  heating  has  been 
continued  for  several  hours  and  the  product  recrystallised  from  hot 
light  petroleum,  small  tufts  of  silky  needles  are  produced  melting 
sharply  at  137° : 

01332  gave  0-3164  COj  and  01180  Ufi.    0  =  6457  ;  H  =  9-84. 
CioHigON,  requires  C  =  65'9  ;  H  =  9-88. 

The  nitrolamine  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  being 
reprecipitated  unchanged  by  ammonia  as  a  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles ; 
it  also  dissolves  in  dilute  caustic  alkalis.  From  hot  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, or  acetic  acid  it  crystallises  in  fine,  silky  needles;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  warm  benzene,  acetone,  or  light  petroleum, 
but  very  sparingly  so  in  ether.  It  is  not  readily  attacked  on  boiling 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrochloride  separating  out  on 
cooling ;  prolonged  boiling,  however,  causes  elimination  of  the  oximino- 
group,  and,  on  addition  of  caustic  soda  and  Fehling's  solution,  a  red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  is  produced. 
Action  of  Bromine. — ^A  solution  of  the  nitrolamine  in  chloroform 
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decolorises  bromine,  and  almost  immediately  a  bulky,  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate  separates.  After  filtration  and  washing  with  a  little 
chloroform,  it  is  snow-white  and  stable  in  the  air,  but  dissolves 
completely  in  water  with  elimination  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  re- 
generation of  the  nitrolamine. 

Action  of  30  per  cent.  Aqueous  Alkali, — When  boiled  for  several 
minutes,  no  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  on  dilution  and  neutralisation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  the  unchanged  nitrolamine  separates. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid, — 2*5  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  temperature  reduced  below 
5^  by  the  addition  of  ice.  One  gram  of  sodium  nitrite  gradually 
«dded  caused  the  liquid  to  become  turbid  with  separation  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  on  standing  became  resinous,  whilst  the  solution  developed 
a  strong  odour  of  carvone. 

Hydrochloride,— On  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  cooled 
ether  containing  the  nitrolamine  in  suspension,  the  hydrochloride 
separated  almost  immediately,  and  on  crystallisation  from  alcohol  fine, 
silky  needles  were  deposited,  which  became  discoloured  at  220^  and 
decomposed  at  235 — 240°.  The  hydrochloride  is  also  readily  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  15  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitrolamine, 
when  it  partially  dissolves,  and  then  sets  to  a  hard  cake  of  the  hydro- 
chloride : 

0-3410  required  15-6  c.c.  NjlO  AgNOj.    01  =  16-24.      ' 
0-3136       „       14-4C.C.  iVVlOAgNOg.    01  =  16-30. 
OiiHjgONgOl  requires  01  =  16*24  per  cent. 

PlaiinichLoride. — Ooncentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  hydro- 
chloride and  platinic  chloride  were  mixed  together,  when  deep  orange- 
ooloured  prisms  slowly  separated ;  these  when  crystallised  from  water 
decomposed  at  185°  with  blackening  and  evolution  of  gas;  the 
substance  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  or  alcohol : 

0-2206  gave  00556  Pt.     Pt  -  2520. 

(CioHi80Nj)2,HjPt01<,  requires  Pt  =  25-2  per  cent. 

Oxaictie, — This  was  prepared  by  addition  of  two  molecular  proportions 
of  the  nitrolamine  to  one  of  oxalic  acid,  each  being  dissolved  in  warm 
aloohoL  A  finely-divided,  crystalline  compound  separated,  which  when 
filtered^  washed  several  times  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from 
the  hot  dilute  solvent,  yielded  flattened  prisms  melting  at  235°.  The 
oxalate  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  hot 
alcohol : 

0-1488  gave  16-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  765  mm.  N=  12-53. 
(OigHj30N2)„H,OjO^  requires  N  =  12-33  per  cent. 
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Acetf/lpinene  NUrdamine,  ^^^iK^^e-NHAc 

Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  gradually  added  to  10  grams 
of  acetic  anhydride,  solution  took  place  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on 
heating  the  liquid  on  the  water-bath  it  became  light  brown  and 
somewhat  viscous.  On  pouring  into  water  an  oil  separated  which  was 
rendered  crystalline  by  addition  of  ammonia ;  by  recrystallisation  from 
hot  alcohol,  the  acetyl  derivative  was  obtained  in  large,  transparent, 
hexagonal  prisms  melting  at  224°  with  decomposition  : 

0-1418  gave  15*6  c.o.  moist  nitrogen  at  20"^  and  765  mm.  N==:  12'65. 
Cj^H^qO^Nj  requires  N»  12*50  per  cent. 

The  nitrolamine  is  soluble  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  showing  that  the 
oximino-group  has  not  been  attacked ;  it  also  dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  being  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
Warm  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate  dissolve 
the  substance  readily,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  ether  more  sparingly, 
whilst  in  light  petroleum  it  is  almost  insoluble. 

Sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  were  used  in  the  hope  of 
preparing  the  diacetyl  compound,  but  only  a  black  tar  resulted,  from 
which  no  crystallisable  material  could  be  obtained. 

^c:no-Bz 

DihenzoylpineM  Nitrolamine^  CyHj^-C^I      ,-fcTTTT|    • 

Five  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  10  per  cent,  aqueous 
caustic  soda  and  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  usual  manner ; 
an  oil  separated  which  soon  solidified  to  a  hard,  compact  mass.  When 
ground  with  dilute  aqueous  caustic  soda,  filtered,  washed,  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  alcohol,  tufts  of  small,  transparent  prisms  melting  at  167° 
were  deposited.  The  benzoyl  derivative  dissolves  readily  iii  warm 
methyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  crystallising  from 
the  solutions  in  bright  but  small,  rhombic  prisms.  In  ether  it 
dissolves  sparingly  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  : 

0-1718  gave  10*8 c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15*5°  and  762  mm.  N  «  7-36. 
^24^86^8^s  requires  N=:7'17  per  cent. 

Four  grams  of  the  dry  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
warm,  dry  benzene  and  5  grams  of  phenylcarbimide  added ;  no 
immediate' precipitation  took  place,  but  on  cooling  an  oil  separated. 
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Addition  of  light  petroleum  caused  the  oil  to  solidify  and  precipitated 
from  the  benzene  a  finely-divided,  crystalline  powder.  The  crude 
product  separates  from  most  solvents  as  an  oil,  but  on  dissolving  in 
alcohol  and  adding  light  petroleum,  tufts  of  white,  minute  needles 
appear.  These  after  two  recrystallisatious  from  hot  alcohol  yielded 
minute  needles  of  the  diphenylcarbiEimide  melting  at  133°  with  evolution 
of  gas : 

01264  gave 0-3178  CO,  and  0-0806  H,0.     C  =  6857  ;  H - 70. 

0-1092     „     1 2-8  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  19° and  777  mm.   N=13-75. 
Cg^HggOjN^  requires  C  =  686  ;  H  =  67 ;  N  - 13-33  per  cent. 
Cj^HagOjNg        „       0  =  67-7;  H  =  7-6;  N  =  13-96 

The  pure  compound  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  solvents,  but 
dissolves  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetic  acid.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  benzene  and  almost  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum.  As  indicated  by  the  analysis  two  molecular  proportions  of 
the  carbimide  combine  with  one  of  the  nitrolamine. 

CINOH 
Benzylidenepinene  Nitrolamine,  C7Hjo<^Y'      vr-nrr  n  tt  • 

VyJile'JN  •UJtl'L'gcLjj 

Five  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  3  grams  of  benzaldehyde  added,  when  the  contents  of  the 
flask  solidified  to  a  hard,  crystalline  cake  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  The  reaction  was  completed  by  heating  the  flask  on  the 
water- bath  for  three  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser;  on  cooling, 
a  compact  mass  of  colourless,  prismatic  needles  separated  which, 
when  Altered,  washed  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallised 
twice  from  the  hot  solvent,  furnished  aggregates  of  prisms  melting 
at  162°: 

0-1424  gave  0-3924  COg  and  01088  H,0.     0  =  7515  ;  H-8-48. 

0-1680  gave  15*4  ac.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  765  mm.  N  =  10*60. 
Ci^HjjONg  requires  0  =  75-55  ;  H  =  8-14  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  chloroform, 
benzene,  or  ether,  crystallising  in  tufts  of  elongated  prisms.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  light  petroleum,  but  from  the  hot  solution 
it  is  deposited  as  a  bulky  mass  of  flne  needles.  Aqueous  caustic 
soda  and  dilute  acids  dissolve  it  sparingly,  and  on  boiling  with  the 
latter,  benzaldehyde  is  regenerated,  whilst  if  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  the  amino-02dme  mixed  with  benzaldehyde  is  precipitated. 

C'NGH 
Salicylidenepm^  J^Urolamine,  C7H,,<J^^.jj.^^,^,^3^.q3  . 

Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in    15  c.c.  of  alcohol, 
and  2  grams  of  salicylaldehyde  added ;  after  heating  oil  the  water- 
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bath  a  bright  yellow  colour  was  developed,  and  on  pouring  the 
solution  into  water  a  yellow  oil  was  precipitated,  which  solidified  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  hard,  crystalline  mass.  After 
being  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  twice  recrystallised  from  the 
hot  solvent,  bright,  transparent  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  melting  sharply 
at  1 28°,  were  obtained  : 

0-1646  gave  14-4  ac.  moist  nitrogen  at  22^  and  765  mm.  N»  9'98. 
C17H22O2NJ  requires  N  =  9'79  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  readily  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols,  giving 
pale  yellow  solutions,  addition  of  ferric  chloride  producing  a  deep, 
purple-red  coloration.  Cold  chloroform  dissolves  it  readily,  but  the 
nitrolamine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  light  petroleum  in 
small  clusters  of  bright  yellow,  four-sided  prisms.  It  crystallises 
also  from  hot  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  prisms,  but  dissolves  to  a 
greater  extent  in  cold  ether  or  acetic  acid.  Dilute  caustic  alkalis 
dissolve  the  substance  readily,  forming  yellow  solutions,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  redissolving  in  excess  of  the 
acid. 

FurfwrylideM  Pirmne  Nitrolamine,  ^Hw<Ji|e-N:CH-C  H  O. 

Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  2  grams  of  furfuraldehyde  added  ;  condensation  does  not 
take  place  readily  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  for  three  hours  the 
liquid  became  dark  coloured,  and  when  poured  into  water  there  was 
precipitated  a  brown,  crystalline  condensation  product,  which  after 
three  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol  became  quite  colourless, 
crystallising  in  small,  well-defined  cubes  melting  at  164°  and  re- 
melting  at  the  same  temperature  : 

0-1262  gave  12-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22*5  and  764  mm.  N  =:  10*97. 
CijHjqOjNj  requires  N  =  10*76  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  readily  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols, 
benzene,  ether,  or  chloroform,  being  precipitated  from  the  latter  by 
light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  prismatic  needles  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly 
in  hot  light  petroleum,  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles. 


Action  of  CUorqform  and  Caustic  Potash. 

Ten  grams  of  the  dry  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
20  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  of  chloroform ;  15  grams  of 
caustic  potash  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  a  little  water 
were  then  added  to  the  solution.  Reaction  took  place  in  the  cold 
with  considerable  development  of  heat,  precipitation  of  a  bulky  mass 
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of  poiassium  chloride  and  production  of  a  deep  red  colour  in  the 
solution.  The  liquid  was  then  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water- 
bath,  cooled,  and  filtered  from  the  potassium  chloride.  It  had  the 
characteristically  nauseous  odour  of  an  iaonitrile,  and  when  rapidly 
evaporated  gave  a  dark  coloured  oil,  which  decomposed  on  addition  of 
water,  yielding  a  dark  coloured  but  crystalline  mass  of  the  nitrolamine. 
Potassium  formate  was  recognised  in  the  aqueous  liquid  after  evapor- 
ation. 

Action  of  Reducing  Agents, 

(1 )  Alkaline  Reducing  Agents, — ^Ten  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dis- 
solved in  150  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  grams  of 
sodium  added  gradually.  The  solution  became  yellow  and  small 
quantities  of  ammonia  were  liberated ;  on  dilution  with  water  and 
acidification  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  separated 
into  two  layers,  from  which  the  amyl  alcohol  was  removed  by  a 
cuiTent  of  steam.  The  acid  liquid  was  then  cooled  and  concentrated 
ammonia  added,  when  a  small  quantity  of  oUy  liquid  having  an  odour  of 
cymene  separated,  together  with  a  very  bulky  mass  of  the  unchanged 
nitrolamine,  which  when  dry  weighed  9  grams.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  boiling  dthyl  alcohol  and  sodium. 

(2)  Acid  Reducing  Agents, — Dilute  or  glacial  acetic  acid  and  zinc 
dust  left  the  nitrolamine  unattacked,  so  that  the  action  of  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  was  tried.  Twenty  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were 
added  to  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  150  c.c.  of 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  became  semi-solid  owing  to 
the  separation  of  the  hydrochloride.  Twenty  grams  of  zinc  dust  were 
then  gradually  added  and  the  temperature  kept  below  50^.  The 
solution  soon  became  clear  and,  after  standing  for  four  hours,  the 
acid  was  partially  neutralised  with  caustic  soda  and  the  alcohol  driven 
off  with  a  current  of  steam.  On  evaporation,  the  distillate  gave  an  oil 
having  a  strong  odour  of  peppermint  and  weighing  3  grams.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  ozime,  the  oil  was  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  heated  with  2  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  0*6  gram 
of  caustic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  several  hours  ;  on  pouring  the 
solution  into  water,  an  oil  separated,  which  crystallised  on  addition 
of  ice,  and  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol  the  oxime  melted  at  86° 
(Wallach  gives  86 — 87°  for  the  oxime  of  pinocamphone).  The  liquid 
left  in  the  distilling  flask  was  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  when 
a  strong  basic  odour  was  developed  and  ammonia  was  evolved.  After 
passing  steam  through  the  liquidi  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  basic  oil 
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was  obtained,  but  has  not  yet  been  identified;  acidification  of  the 
liquid  in  the  distilling  flask  and  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  gave 
a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  the  unchanged  nitrolamine  which  weighed 
nearly  12  grams. 

RoTAL  College  or  Soibnce,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.AV. 


II. — A  pseudo'Semicarhazide  from  Pinene. 

By  Fbedebick  Peacock  Leach. 

The  reaction  between  pinene  nitrosochloride  and  potassium  cyanate 
does  not,  as  one  might  ezpect,  lead  to  the  production  of  a  carbimide 
by  the  replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  -NICIO  group,  but  instead 
gives  rise  to  a  somewhat  complex  ring  compound  having  the  empirical 
formula  C^jH^^OgNg.  Interaction  between  the  nitrosochloride  and 
potassium  cyanate  takes  place  quite  readily  in  alcoholic  solution  at 
45 — 50°,  two  molecular  proportions  of  the  cyanate  reacting  with  one 
of  the  nitrosocliloride. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  compound  is  probably  best  expressed 
by  the  formula 

or  one  of  the  tautomeric  forms, 

„  _    .c:no-c(oh).  „     ,  ^  _     nzzzzNO — co.  ^ 

This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  considering  the  following  ex- 
perimental evidence : 

(1)  The  substance  behaves  like  an  imide,  having  a  feebly  acidic 
character,  dissolving  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  giving  alkali  salts  like 
succinimide  or  phthalimide. 

(2)  When  reduced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia,  owing  to  liberation  of  cyanic  acid,  and  a  very 
stable  pseudocsLrh&mide  is  formed  : 

(3)  Warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  hydrolyses  the  imide  and  the 
ring  undergoes  disruption ;  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  are  liberated 
and  pinene  nitrolamine  is  formed  : 
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The  mechanism  by  which  the  Beven-membered  ring  is  produced  from 
the  nitrofiochloride  has  not  been  fully  explained,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  condensation  is  brought  about  in  some  way  by  free 
cyanic  acid,  which  can  be  recognised  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  the 
cobalt  acetate  test.  The  most  probable  explanation  depends  on  the 
resolution  of  the  bimolecular  nitrosochloride  into  the  unimolecular 
(oximino)  form,  and  replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  group 
-NICIO ;  interaction  of  the  free  cyanic  acid  with  the  oximino-group 
would  give  a  carbamic  deriyative  of  the  oxime,  which  then  undergoes 
rearrangement,  forming  the  complex  imide  : 

c:noh  c:no-co-nh, 

^"i3<^MeCl    "^  ^^"S5Me-N:c:0        "^ 

^^i»<6Me-NH-C0->^^' 

This  new  compound  is  exceedingly  stable  towards  oxidising  agents. 
Whilst  pinene  and  its  compounds  are,  generally  speaking,  readily 
oxidised  or  altogether  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  the  new  compound  can 
be  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  and  on  dilution 
with  water  crystallises  in  needles.  In  a  similar  manner,  when  dis- 
solved in  cold  alkali  and  treated  with  alkaline  hypobromite,  the 
unchanged  substance  is  precipitated  from  the  solution. 

Towards  reducing  agents  the  substance  is  very  sensitive,  and  as 
already  pointed  out  it  gives  rise  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  acetic 
acid  to  a  jw«uc{ocarbamide  from  which  the  corresponding  nitroso-^- 
carbamide  and  ps^ucfosemicarbazide  have  been  obtained.  These  sub- 
stances have  a  close  relationship  to  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
camphor,  recently  isolated  and  examined  by  Forster  and  Fierz  (Trans., 
1905,87,  110  and  722): 

Pinyl-^-oarbamide.  Camphoryl-^- carbamide. 

The  pietidacaxhamide  from  pinene  possesses  a  very  stable  ring 
structure,  for  it  sublimes  unchanged  at  224^  and  is  scarcely  acted 
on  by  hot  30  per  cent,  caustic  potash  or  dilute  acids.  The  camphoryl 
compound  possesses  a  labile  hydrogen  atom,  owing  to  which  the  ring 
can  be  opened  by  dilute  acids,  giving  the  carbamide  of  aminocamphor, 
from  which  alkalis  regenerate  the  ^wtfiM/ocarbamide. 

TEe  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  /wtfuc^ocarbamide  from  pinene 
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gives  rise  to  a  nitroso-deriyatiyei  crystallising  in  beautiful  yellow 
plates  with  a  delicate  pink  lustre. 

The  stable  nature  of  the  ring  in  the  /»euc2ocarbamide  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  taken  up  by  the  nitroso-group :  for 
the  present,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  between  the 
formulsB 

A  similar  uncertainty  exists  in  the  case  of  the  pseudosemicBahsnide. 

Although  remaining  unchanged  in  the  dark  the  nitroso-^-carbamide 
when  exposed  to  light  undergoes  a  series  of  interesting  changes :  in 
sunlight  the  colour  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  the 
characteristic  yellow  with  pink  reflex  to  a  bright  green,  whilst  after 
some  hours  the  green  begins  to  fade  and  is  followed  by  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  further  exposure  causing  no  alteration;  besides  change  of 
colour  the  crystals  become  opaque  and  ''  pitted  "  on  the  surface  owing 
to  escape  of  gas.  This  change,  which  is  accompanied  by  decrease  of 
fusibility,  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  nitroso- 
group,  with  the  regeneration  of  the  pseudocsLvhamide.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  nitroso-group  is  detached  appears  from  the  fact,  that  if 
a  few  crystals  of  the  nitroso-compound  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  with 
a  little  potassium  iodide  and  starch  solution,  and  one  drop  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  blue  colour  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Cazeneuve  {Compt  rend.,  1889,  109,  185)  noticed  somewhat  similar 
changes  of  colour  in  the  case  of  nitrosocamphor  (compare  Claisen  and 
Manasse,  Annalen,  1893,  274,  72)  : 

The  introduction  of  the  nitroso-group  into  the  /Met^ocarbamide 
renders  the  product  soluble  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  from  which  the 
sodium  salt  is  precipitated  on  further  addition  of  cold  concentrated 
caustic  soda ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is  heated,  decomposition  takes 
place,  gas  being  evolved  and  an  oil  having  a  camphoraceous  odour  being 
produced.     The  products  of  the  reaction  are  still  under  investigation. 

The  reduction  of  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline 
/»dU(fosemicarbazide : 

The  t^kjl^oi^^^j)  however,  for  the  nitroso-group  to  become  eliminated  as 
ammoniM^s  very  considerable,  and  unless  the  conditions  given  for  the 
piepiaration^^^  ^^^  |W0U(2osemicarbazide  are  adhered  to,  a  product  is 
obtained  whidb^  ^  ^^^7  difficult  to  purify. 
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The  new  base  resembles  semiearbazide  itself  in  combining  with  great 
readiness  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  the  corresponding  j>muc2o- 
semicarbazones ;  with  acetone,  however,  no  condensation  product  has 
been  obtained.  The  quinone-^-semicarbazone  crystallises  in  bright 
yellow  needles  and  contains  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
Tfhich  it  loses  at  100^;  products  obtained  by  condensation  of  the 
/^Muefesemicarbazide  with  aldehydes,  however,  are  free  from  solvent. 
The  hydrochloride  of  the  base  when  heated  with  nitrous  acid  at  (P 
regenerates  the  jM«u</ocarbamide,  and  if  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present,  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  nitrous  acid  on  the  jiMiM^ocarbamide. 

The  reaction  is  most  probably  expressed  as  follows : 

(I)    C,H,,<^^^«^)>CO  +  HNO,  = 

This  observation  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Emil  Fischer 
{AnncUen,  1877,  190,  158),  who  found  that  when  sodium  nitrite  acted 
on  phenylmethylhydrazine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  nitroso- 
compound  of  phenylmethylamine  was  obtained, 

C^Hg(CH8)N-NH,  +  2HN0,  =  C<jH5(CH,)N-N0  +  2H,0  +  N^O, 
this  action  doubtless  also  takes  place  in  two  stages. 

The  behaviour  of  the  camphoryl-^semicarbazide  (Forster  and  Fierz, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  826)  resembles  that  of  the  pinene  compound,  if  the 
reaction  is  carried  out  in  acetic  acid  solution,  when  the  pseudo- 
carbamide  is  obtained,  but  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  does  not  yield  the 
nitroso-^carbamide ;  it  differs,  however,  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
nitrate  of  the  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid 
the  ring  undergoes  disruption,   with  the   formation  of    camphoryl 


azoimide. 

The  compounds  of  pinene  described  in  this  paper  are   optically 
inactive. 

Experimental. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  this  compound  is  to  treat 
the  nitrosochloride  of  pinene  in  quantities  of  20  grams  at  a  time. 
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larger  quantities  cause  the  formation  of  more  resinous  matter. 
Twenty  grams  of  freshly  prepared  pinene  nitrosochloride  were  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  with  18  grams  of  potassium  cyanate  and  the  mixture 
added  to  150  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit,  the  whole  being  shaken  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  cold,  the  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly,  but  on 
allowing  to  stand  at  45 — 50^  the  nitrosochloride  gradually  disappeared 
and  potassium  chloride  was  precipitated  along  with  a  quantity  of 
small,  hard  crystals  of  the  imide,  which  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  the  solution  developed  a  pale  yellow  colour,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  a  yellow,  resinous  oil,  and  in 
about  four  days  the  whole  of  the  nitrosochloride  had  disappeared; 
sufficient  water  was  added  to  dissolve  the  potassium  chloride  and 
on  filtering  there  was  left  an  almost  pure  residue  of  the  new  compound, 
which  after  two  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol  was  quite  pure.  On 
pouring  the  alcoholic  solution  into  a  large  volume  of  water  a  yellowish- 
white,  bulky  solid,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oily  matter  and  re- 
generated pinene,was  precipitated,  from  which  after  filtering,  drying,  and 
extracting,  with  light  petroleum,  the  crude  imide  was  obtained.  The 
light  petroleum,  on  evaporation,  left  a  brown,  resinous  oil  having  an 
odour  of  turpentine,  and  after  some  time  crystals  were  deposited,  which 
when  recrystaliised  twice  from  alcohol  melted  at  131°  and  gave  no  de- 
pression when  mixed  with  nitrosopinene.  From  100  grams  of  pinene 
nitrosochloride,  70  grams  of  the  crude  imide  were  obtained.  The 
imide  dissolves  moderately  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  in  rosettes  of 
hard  prisms  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  octahedra,  and  after 
two  recrystallisations  the  substance  is  quite  colourless  and  melts  at 
238 — 240°  with  some  previous  discoloration.  In  cold  solvents  the  new 
compound  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble,  but  crystallises  from  hot, 
dilute  acetic  acid  in  prismatic  needles,  from  hot  methyl  alcohol  in 
small  prisms,  and  from  hot  water,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble, 
in  needles  ;  in  basic  solvents  such  as  aniline  or  pyridine,  the  imide  is 
readily  soluble : 

01 139  gave  0-2388  CO^  and  0-0704  HgO.  C- 57-18;  H-:6-96. 
0-1326  „  0-2788  OOj  „  00843  H^O.  C « 5734;  H  =  7-06, 
0-1226     „     18-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.  N=  1719. 

CijIIi^OgNj  requires  0  =  5737  ;  H  =  677 ;  N  =  16*73  per  cent. 

CjjH^djN,      „         C-57-14;H  =  7-14;  N-16-66   „      „ 

When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the 
substance  is  not  changed  and  the  solution  when  made  alkaline  does 
Qot  reduce  Fehling's  solution ;  prolonged  boiling,  however,  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  giving  oily  products,  and 
the  solution  yields  a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  on  addition  of 
Fehling's  solution  and  caustic  alkali. 
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Action  of  NUrie  Acid, — ^The  imide  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  forming  a  colourless  liquid  with 
but  slight  development  of  heat ;  the  liquid  on  boiling  becomes  yellow 
and  a  reaction  appears  to  take  place  with  evolution  of  red  fumes : 
addition  of  water,  however,  precipitates  the  unchanged  imide  in  fine 
needles.  This  behaviour  is  remarkable  in  a  pinene  derivative  and 
supports  the  view  that  the  substance  is  a  ureide  or  ring  compound  of 
a  very  stable  nature. 

Potaasium  Soli. — 2*5  grams  of  the  imide  were  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of  cold  alcohol,  0*6  gram  of  caustic 
potash  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  was  then  added  ;  the 
imide  dissolved  and  almost  immediately  a  solid,  white  mass  of  Jbhe 
potassium  salt  was  precipitated,  which,  after  filtering  and  washing 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  was  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  re- 
precipitated  by  addition  of  dry  ether : 

0-5855  gave  0-1737  K^SO^.     K- 13-31. 

CigHijOgNjK  requires  K=  13-49  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  when 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  solution  the  imide  is  precipitated  as 
a  very  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles ;  exposure  to  air  causes  the  salt  to 
decompose  slowly  owing  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  large, 
rhombic  prisms,  but  is  insoluble  in  dry  ether. 

Sodium  Salt. — ^This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potassium 
salt ;  it  differs,  however,  in  being  more  soluble  in  cold  alcohoL  Addition 
of  dry  ether  precipitates  it  in  white  and  somewhat  opaque  needles. 

Action  of  Alkodi. — The  imide  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  aqueous 
caustic  alkalis,  being  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  dilute  acids;  if, 
however,  the  substance  is  boiled  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic 
potash,  the  liquid  acquires  a  red  colour  and  evolves  ammonia.  During 
the  course  of  the  reaction  a  crystalline  deposit  appeared  in  the  con- 
denser and  proved  to  be  nitrosopinene  (m.  p.  13P) ;  after  the  evolution 
of  ammonia  had  ceased  the  liquid  was  diluted  with  water  and  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
separation  of  crystalline  matter  took  place ;  the  latter  after  recrystal- 
lisation  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrosopinene : 

Conversion  into  Pinene  j^itrolamine,  CyH^g'^^Xl,  ^^tt  • 

Five  grams  of  the  imide  were  added  gradually  to  20  c.c,  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  when  considerable  development  of  heat  occurred. 
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and  a  colourless  solation  was  formed ;  on  heating  to  85^,  effervescence 
took  place  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  the  liquid  became  pale  yellow  and  finally  red.  After  the 
evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  liquid  was  cooled  and  poured  on  to 
crushed  ice,  yielding  a  clear  solution.  Addition  of  aqueous  caustic 
soda  gave  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  immediately  dissolved  in 
excess  of  the  alkali,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  changed  from  red 
to  yellow ;  carbon  dioxide  changed  the  colour  to  red  again  and  pre- 
cipitated a  crystalline  deposit  of  fine  needles,  which,  when  filtered 
and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  softened  at  118°  and  melted  at  123° 
with  evolution  of  gas.  Further  recrystallisation  did  not  alter  the 
melting  point,  and  the  substance  remelted  at  129 — 131°,  behaving 
exactly  like  pinene  nitrolamine  : 

01800  gave  24-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  772  mm.  N  =  15.50. 
CiQHjgONg  requires  N=  15'38  per  cent. 

When  mixed  with  pinene  nitrolamine,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammoniil  on  pinene  nitrosochloride  (see  preceding  paper,  page  4), 
no  depression  of  the  melting  point  took  place.  It  forms  a  hydro- 
chloride identical  with  that  of  pinene  nitrolamine,  and  therefore  its 
identity  is  established  : 


^«"<Se^^^^-^2^^  = 


x:noh 

«^=«^<SMe.NH,+2NH.  +  200, 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  free  nitrogen  was  eliminated  during 
the  reaction  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  imide,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  latter  was  placed  in  a  small  flask  attached  to  a  carbon  dioxide 
apparatus  and  a  nitrometer  in  the  usual  manner,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  gas  expelled  on  warming  the  flask  to  100°  was 
absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  in  the  nitrometer,  and  on  adding 
caustic  potash  to  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  flask, 
ammonia  was  evolved. 

Pif^fl-^-carbamid,,  0,^u<l^^^O. 

Twenty  grams  of  the  imide  were  powdered  and  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of- 75  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  40  c.c.  of  water,  35 
grams  of  zinc  dust  were  gradually  added  to  the  pasty  liquid,  and 
the  mixture  shaken  from  time  to  time,  the  temperature  not  being 
allowed  to  rise  above  50°.  In  a  short  time  the  liquid  became  frothy, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  had  an  odour  recalling 
that  of  an  t^ocyanate.  The  elimination  of  ammonia  took  place 
simultaneously,  and  was  detected  by  addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  a 
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small  portion  of  the  solution.  When  the  liquid  had  become  quite  clear, 
it  was  heated  on  the  water- bath  for  an  hour,  and  on  adding  ammonia, 
a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  small  needles,  mixed  with  some  oily 
matter,  was  obtained,  which  when  filtered  and  dried  gave  a  pale 
brown  product  with  an  odour  of  peppermint,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
formation  of  small  quantities  of  the  ketone  ( Wallaeh's  pinocamphone). 

From  100  grams  of  the  imide,  60  grams  of  the  crude,  dry  pinyl-^- 
carbamide  were  obtained,  giving,  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  dilute 
alcohol,  aggregates  of  colourless  but  almost  opaque  prismatic  needles 
melting  at  224°  without  decomposition.  The  crystals  when  deposited 
from  the  solution  were  transparent,  but  after  separating  and  drying 
in  the  desiccator  became  opaque,  probably  due  to  loss  of  solvent  of 
crystallisation  : 

01121  gave  02782  COg  and  0-0940  HjO.     C- 67"67 ;  H  =  9-31. 

0-1798     „     22-6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  758  mm.   N  =  14-61. 
CiiHjgONj  requires  C  =  68*04  3  H  =  926  ;  N  =  1443  per  cent. 

The  jDsetM^ocarbamide  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  methyl  alcohol 
or  acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  chloroform  or  ether,  whilst  in  light 
petroleum  it  is  almost  insoluble.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  the  ^wetu2ocarbamide,  which  is  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 
When  heated  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic  potash  no  ammonia 
was  evolved,  the  substance  appearing  quite  unchanged.  The  very 
stable  nature  of  the  ptet^focarbamide  is  further  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that,  when  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  it  sublimes  and  condenses 
in  small  leaflets  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

Eechiction  of  the  Imide  by  Olcbdal  Acetic  Acid  and  Zinc, 

In  the  first  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  the  imide  it  was 
noticed  that  if  glacial  acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust  were  used,  a  white, 
crystalline,  but  very  insoluble  compound  separated  from  the  liquid, 
and  although  a  certain  amount  of  the  /Mrei^e^ocarbamide  was  produced, 
it  was  largely  contaminated  with  this  insoluble  substance.  Thirty 
grams  of  the  imid^  were  suspended  in  200  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  40  grams  of  zinc  dust  gradually  added  with  shaking ;  after  a  short 
time  an  almost  clear  solution  resulted,  and  the  reaction  was  com- 
pleted by  heating  for  several  hours  on  the  water-bath.  Water  was 
then  added  to  dissolve  zinc  acetate,  and  the  liquid  on  being  decanted 
from  the  zinc  residues  contained  the  insoluUe  matter  in  suspension ; 
after  filtration  and  washing  with  water,  a  colourless,  crystalline  com- 
pound was  left  which  was  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  other  solvents, 
except  hot  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallised  on  cooling  in  small, 
hard  prisms  which  did  not  melt  below  300°. 

The  filtered  liquid  when  poured  into  water  gave  a  further  quantity 
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of  the  insoluble  substance,  and  after  filtration  and  addition  of  ammonia 
a 'crystalline  deposit  of  the /wreu^^ocarbamide  was  obtained  : 

01 282  gave  0*3000  CO2  and  0-1026  HgO.     0  =  6382 ;  H  =  8-89. 

0-1418  „  15-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  753  mm.  N  =  12'59. 
C15H20O2N,  requires  0  =  64-28  ;  H  =  892  ;  N  =  12-50  per  cent. 

When  this  substance  was  heated  in  the  water-oven,  acetic  acid  was 
given  off,  and  after  being  dried  at  100°  it  lost  10  per  cent,  of  its 
weight ;  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid,  however,  was  not  evolved, 
because  on  warming  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  substance  in  a  test- 
tube  the  pungent  and  characteristic  odour  was  noticed. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  but  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  on  dilution  is  precipitated 
unchanged.  Reduction  of  the  imide  by  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc  dust  also  yielded  small  quantities  of  the  same  insoluble  com- 
pound, and  it  is  hoped  that  further  investigation  will  elucidate  its 
constitution. 

Pinylnitroao-^-carhamidef  ^7^]2<C)iTvr       titt^^^' 

Twenty  grams  of  the  ;M6uc2ocarbamide  were  made  into  a  paste  with 
water  and  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  was*  cooled  to  0°  by  the  addition  of  crushed 
ice,  and  10  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
with  stirring.  The  ^^uc^ocarbamide  was  rapidly  attacked,  and  a  pale 
yellow,  bulky  solid  was  precipitated ;  after  standing  for  an  hour  the 
liquid  was  filtered,  when  19  grams  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  nitroso- 
compound  were  obtained  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  small, 
yellow,  hexagonal  plates  with  a  distinct  red  lustre  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light : 

01 127  gave  02436  CO2  and  0-0798  HgO.     C -58-95 ;  H  =  786. 

01072  „  17-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  754  mm.  N- 18-68. 
CiiHj^OgNj  requires  C  =  59*19 ;  H  =  762 ;  N  =  18-83  per  cent. 

The  nitroso- ^-carbamide  gives  the  Liebermann  reaction  in  all  its 
sbages,  but  so  far  its  action  towards  aniline  has  not  been  studied  ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
plates ;  it  dissolves  in  chloroform  or  acetic  acid,  being  precipitated  from 
the  former  by  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  needles ;  in  warm  benzene 
it  is  only  moderately  soluble,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

Action  of  Caualie  Alkali, — ^The  nitroso-^-carbamide  dissolves  in 
10  per  cent,  alkali,  giving  a  colourless  solution,  and  on  addition  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  alkali  the  sodium  salt  is  precipitated  in 
pearly  leaves,  which,  after  filtration,  washing  with  a  little  alcohol,  and 
drying  on  a  porous  plate,  yield  a  colourless  but  impure  substance.     If, 
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however,  the  nitroso-compound  is  warmed  with  25  per  cent,  aqueous 
caustic  soda  it  partially  dissolves,  and  on  further  warming  a  yellow  oil 
appears  with  evoltition  of  gas ;  the  liquid  has  a  camphoraceous  odour, 
and  on  cooling  yields  a  semi- solid,  crystalline  mass  ;  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide  solution 
gives  an  intense  blue  colour,  showing  that  nitrous  acid  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  nitroso-^-carbamide.  The  investigation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction  is  not  yet  complete. 


Aciion  of  Light  on  the  NUroBO-^-ca/rhamide, 

When  freshly  prepared  the  nitroso-compound  is  yellow  with  a 
delicate  pink  reflex ;  it  was  noticed,  however,  that  if  left  exposed  to 
light  and  air  the  crystals  soon  developed  a  bright  green  colour.  Some 
experiments  were  therefore  made  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  cause 
this  change  of  colour  is  due.  When  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  is 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  flat-bottomed  dish,  covered  with  a 
clock  glass,  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  colour  of  the  crystals 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  a  bright,  opalescent  green 
and  after  some  time  to  a  deeper  tint;  examined  by  the  lens,  the 
surface  of  the  crystals  appears  quite  bright  and  the  colouring  uniform, 
but  after  exposure  for  some  hours  the  green  tint  begins  to  fade  and 
the  surface  becomes  white  and  opaque.  The  crystals  lose  their  trans- 
parent character  and  finally,  after  about  a  week's  exposure,  they 
become  dull  yellow,  further  exposure  causing  no  alteration. 

The  melting  point  of  the  pure  nitroso-^-carbamide  is  161^,  but  after 
exposure  the  crystals  did  not  melt  until  190^  was  reached,  and  then 
after  considerable  previous  softening.  On  examination  under  the 
microscope,  the  crystals  were  no  longer  bright  and  transparent,  but 
of  a  dull  uniform  yellow  colour,  the  surface  of  the  crystals  appear- 
ing ''  pitted ''  as  if  gas  had  escaped  and  minute  crystals  had  grown  on 
the  surface  of  the  larger  ones,  whilst  the  angles  had  lost  their  sharp 
and  well-defined  character.  The  product  obtained  after  exposure 
differed  from  the  nitroso- ^-carbamide  in  being  insoluble  in  dilute 
caustic  alkalis  and  in  not  giving  the  Liebermann  reaction ;  after 
recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  the  melting  point  gradually  rose 
to  222°,  and  on  mixing  with  the  pinyl-^-carbamide  no  depression  was 
observed.  In  order  to  prove  its  identity  with  the  latter  substance, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  recrystallised  product  was  added  to  crushed 
ice  mixed  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  addition  of  sodium 
nitrite  precipitated  the  original  nitroso-\^-carbamide  melting  at  16P. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  eliminates  the 
nitroso-group  when  exposed  to  light  is  proved ;  it  appears  probable, 
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however,  that  this  change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  moisture, 
causing  hydrolysis  : 

C,H,4=^5»^>OO.H.O-CH„<gS;»=>CO.HKO, 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
nitroso-compound  in  a  test-tube  with  two  or  three  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  solution,  but 
no  colour  appeared  after  several  hours ;  on  repeating  the  experiment 
with  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  blue  colour 
appeared  in  a  few  minutes. 

Twenty  grams  of  the  nitroso-i^-carbamide  were  made  into  a  paste 
with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  sufficient 
crushed  ice  to  reduce  the  temperature  below  5°.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  were  added,  and  25  grams  of  zinc  dust  stirred  in 
gradually,  together  with  more  ice  if  necessary.  The  yellow  nitroso- 
compound  dissolved  slowly^  forming  a  clear  solution,  and  after  half- 
an-hour  had  elapsed  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  were  added,  the  re- 
duction being  complete  in  about  two  hours.  The  liquid  was  then 
filtered  from  zinc  and  evaporated  to  500  c.c.  The  acetic  acid,  after 
being  partially  neutralised  by  addition  of  concentrated  ammonia,  caused 
the  precipitation  of  brown^  viscid  matter,  and  after  filtration  a  nearly 
colourless  liquid  was  obtained,  from  which  by  further  addition  of 
ammonia  the  jc>6etM/osemicarbazide  was  precipitated  in  a  fairly  pure 
condition.  From  20  grams  of  the  nitroso- ^-carbamide,  9  grams  of  the 
psetidosemic&rhsLzide  were  obtained,  which  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
in  colourless,  small,  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  209^  The  specimen 
analysed  was  dried  at  100°  for  half-an-hour  : 

01360  gave  03138  COj  and  0-1158  H^O.     C  =  62-92  ;  H  =  9'46. 

01074     „     19-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  752  mm.    N  =  20-32. 
CjiH^ONg  requires  C  =  63-15  ;  H  =  909  ;  N  =  2009  per  cent. 

The  p^et^osemicarbazide  dissolves  readily  in  warm  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetic  acid,  and  moderately  in  warm  acetone  or 
benzene,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  transparent  plates;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  and  crys- 
tallises from  water  in  tufts  of  minute  needles.  Towards  ammoniacal 
silver  nitra.te  it.  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  giving  a  black 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  in  the  cold  ;  with  Fehling's  solution,  however, 
no  action  takes  place,  but  on  warming  a  copious  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  is  deposited,  evolution  of  gas  occurs,  and  an  oil 
separatee,   having  at   first  an  odour  of  peppermint  (probably  pino- 
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camphone)  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  distinctly  that  of 
carvone.  This  reaction  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  observed  by 
Forster  and  Fierz  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  727),  who  found  that  oxidation 
of  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  with  Fehling's  solution  gave  rise  to 
camphor. 

Ferric  chloride  added  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ^-semi- 
carbazide  caused  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  which  became  much  more 
brisk  on  warming ;  addition  of  water  precipitated  a  white,  crystalline 
substance. 

The  jE>MU(2osemicarbazide  did  not  give  a  platinichloride,  for  on 
warming  the  solution  became  dark,  evolved  gas,  and  yielded  a  tarry 
residue  with  an  odour  of  turpentine ;  in  this  respect  the  psetidosemi' 
carbazide  of  pinene  behaves  like  semicarbazide  itself  (Thiele  and 
Stange,  Annalen,  1894,  283,  21). 

The  hydroc/doride  was  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
into  a  solution  of  the  pseudoaemic&rbAzide  in  ether,  a  finely-divided, 
crystalline  precipitate  separated,  and  when  filtered  and  recrystailised 
from  absolute  alcohol  was  deposited  in  thin,  lustrous  plates  decomposing 
indefinitely  at  250""  : 

0-3978  dissolved  in  water  required  164  c.c.  NjlO  AgNOj.  CI  =  14-58. 
CiiHjoONgCl  requires  CI  — 14*45  per  cent. 

No  indicator  need  be  used  in  the  titration  because  the  slightest 
excess  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  solution  turning  black,  owing  to  the 
strong  reducing  action  of  the  psevdoBemic&rh&zide.  Towards  hot 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  the  base  is  quite  stable,  the  hydro- 
chloride being  deposited  on  cooling. 

Copper  N^itrate  Double  SalL — The  base,  dissolved  in  the  least  quantity 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  was  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol ;  from  the  green  solution  bright  blue  needles 
were  deposited,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  the  cupri- 
nUrate  was  obtained  in  tufts  of  blue  needles  decomposing  about  175°  : 

01760  gave  0-0194  CuO.     Cu  =  8-79. 

(CiiHigON3,HN03)2,Cu(N08)2  requires  Cu  =  8-68  per  cent. 

The  Pinyl'^l/semicarbazoftes. 

Pinyl-^-semicarbazide  combines  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  with 
great  readiness ;  with  acetone,  however,  no  condensation  product  has 
been  obtained. 

The  base  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  diluted  largely  with 
water  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone,  also  dis- 
solved in  dilute  acetic  acid,  added.  The  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  on 
gently  warming  the  ^^Wosemicarbazone  separates,  often  as  a  viscid 
oil,  soon  becoming  crystalline,  or  directly  in  a  crystalline  condition. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  quinone-^-aemicarbazone,  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  solvent  such  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  •  case  of  the  corresponding  camphoryl  derivatiyes 
(Forster  and  Fierz,  Trans.,  1905,87,  725);  the  quinone  compoand, 
however,  retains  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  not  lost  in  the 
desiccator,  but  on  heating  to  100^  is  completely  eliminated. 
Benzylidene  Pinyl-ip-gemiearbasKme, 


CtHx,<^. 


Me ^NH>^' 


CtH„<^jj^ 


is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  benzaldehyde  to  the  solution  of  the 
base  in  dilute  acetic  add.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombic 
prisms  which  melt  at  180^,  remelting  at  the  same  temperature.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  chloroform,  and  is  ;reprecipitated  by  light 
petroleum  in  colourless,  rhombic  prisms;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
acetic  acid,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  ether  and  almost  insoluble  in 
light  petroleum : 

0-1491  gave  18*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  770  mm.  N«  14-45. 
CjgHgjONg  requires  N  =  14*14  per  cent. 

The  benzylidene  derivative  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  when  heated  hydrolysis  takes  place,  giving  a  strong  odour  of 
benzaldehyde. 

Salicylidene  Pinyl-ilf'Semicarbazonei 

•n(n:ch-c«h,-oh) 

5Me — NH>^^' 

when  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only  moderately 
soluble,  yields  small,  hard,  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  252°.  It 
is  moderately  soluble  in  chloroform,  methyl  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid, 
sparingly  so  in  warm  benzene  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  : 

01522  gave  176  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  770  mm.  N=  13'54. 
OigHjgOjN,  requires  N«  13'41  per  cent. 

The  siclicylidene  derivative  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous  caustic 
potash,  and  is  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  alcoholic  solution  with  ferric  chloride  gives  an  intense  green 
coloration,  which  is  not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

m-Nitrobenzylidene  Pinyl-il/'semicarbazane, 

separated  from  the  solution  as  a  yellow,  viscid  solid,  which  soon 
hardened  and  crystallised,  li  dissolves  sparingly  in  nearly  all  solvents, 
forming  yellowish-green  solutions ;  from  hot  alcohol  it  crystallises  in 
pale  yellow,  small,   hard  prisms   melting  at  216°.      On   cooling,  it 
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solidifies  to  a  clear,  glassy  mass,  then  crystallises,  and  on  reheating 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature  : 

0*1056  gave  15  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  175^  and  765  mm.  N^  16'54. 
CjgH^OjN^  requires  N  =  16*37  per  cent. 

^MeUiOxyhenzylidene  Pini/l'^'Semicarbazonef 

separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  transparent  and  well-defined  rhombic 
prisms  melting  at  224 — 225°,  and  re  melts  at  the  same  temperature. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetic  acid,  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  warm  ether  or  light  petroleum,  crystallising  from 
the  latter  in  small  clusters  of  prisms ;  from  dilute  acetic  acid  clear 
fiat  prisms  were  deposited,  but  the  odour  of  the  aldehyde  was 
distinctly  noticeable  in  the  liquid,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  partial 
hydrolysis : 

0-1622  gave  18*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23""  and  771  mm.  N=  13*16. 
CijjHjyOjNj  requires  N=  12*79  per  cent. 

Cinnamylidene  Pinyl-^-semicarhazone, 

crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  small,  colourless  prisms  melting  at  236^ 
with  slight  discoloration.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohols,  but  readily  in  the  warm  solvents,  and  crystallises 
from  the  former  in  transparent,  four-sided  prisms ;  it  is  soluble  in 
chloroform  or  warm  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  in  ether  or  light 
petroleum  : 

0-1504  gave  17*2  c.a  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  766  mm.  N  =  1312. 
CjqHjjONj  requires  N=  13*00  per  cent. 

QutTume    rinyl'ilf-semtcarbazone,     C^H^^K^J^  ^  \>CQ. — 

Addition  of  the  quinone  to  the  base  caused  the  immediate  separation  of 
a  bulky,  brown  crystalline  precipitate  from  the  deep  red  solution. 
When  crystallised  from  alcohol,  dark  yellow  needles  are  formed,  which 
decompose  at  194°  with  evolution  of  gas.  The  substaace  dissolves 
readily  in  chloroform,  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  or  acetone,  giving  deep 
orange-coloured  solutions;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  light 
petroleum,  giving  bright  yellow  solutions ;  it  dissolves  also  in  warm 
dilute  caustic  potash  to  an  orange-coloured  solution,  and  on  addition 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  green  precipitate  is  obtained.  When 
heated  to  100°,  the  colour  changes  from  yellow  to  orange,  and  the 
compound  loses  weight  corresponding  to  one  molecule  of  water ;  two 
separately  prepared  specimens  were  analysed  : 
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01644  gave  192  c.a  moist  nitrogen  at  22^  and  770  mm.  N  =  13*40. 
01480    „     17-3  c,c.  „  19^   ,•    766    „    N=13-54. 

0 2126  loBt  00118  at  100^;  HjO  =  6-55. 

CjyH^OjN,  requires  N  =  1404  per  cent. 
Cj^HjiOjN^HjO       „       N  =  13-24 ;  H,0  =  667  per  cent. 
Acetone   Pinyt-iff'Semicarbctzane. — Addition  of  acetone  to  the  dilute 
acetic  acid  solution  of  the  base  gave  no  precipitate  on  warming ;  in 
dilute  aiumoniacal  solution  an  oil  separated^  from  which,  on  standing, 
the  ;7MWosemicarbazide  crystallised. 

Action  o/ Nitrous  Acid  on  the  Hydrochloride  of  the  y^^vAo-Semicarbazide, 

The  hydrochloride  was  dissolved  in  water  and  cooled  to  0°  by  the 
addition  of  ice,  and  exactly  one  molecular  proportion  of  sodium  nitrite 
was  added.  The  liquid  became  turbid,  and  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  /7«0ti(/ocarbamide  separated  : 

The  presence  of  the  nitrous  oxide  was  not  proved.  When  the 
;7««iu2oROinioarbazide  was  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
aoid  and  sodium  nitrite  added,  a  white  precipitate  separated  at  first, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  yellow  oil  which  crystallised,  and  on  examination 
proved  to  be  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  melting  at  161^. 

uotal  collbob  of  soibnoe,  london, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


111. — The  Liquid  Volume  of  a  Dissolved  Substance. 

By  John  Scott  Lumsden. 

Tub  following  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  some 
information  regarding  the  volume  assumed  by  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas 
when  dissolved  in  a  liquid  on  which  it  exerts  no  chemical  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  values  determined  for  atomic  volumes  and 
atomic  refractions  from  experiments  made  on  pure  liquids  hold  with 
fair  aoouraoy  when  applied  to  solids  and  liquids  in  solution; 
and  the  inference  is,  that  a  liquid  retains  its  own  volume  when 
dissolved  and  that  a  solid  assumes  in  solution  the  volume  which  the 
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same  weight  would  have  if  it  existed  as  a  liquid  at  the  same 
temperature. 

If  that  inference  is  correct,  or  if  it  can  he  proved  to  vary  from 
exactness  in  a  rational  manner,  a  law  of  the  liquid  volume  of  a  dis- 
solved suhstance  is  revealed  and  the  experimental  results  here 
recorded  show  that  thero  is  such  a  law,  which  holds,  not  only  for  the 
volume  assumed  by  a  solid  or  liquid,  but  also  for  the  volume  taken 
by  a  dissolved  gas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  necessary  to 
exclude  from  consideration  solutions  in  which  water  was  the  solvent, 
since  solution  in  water  is  of  the  nature  of  combination  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  marked  shrinking  in  volume;  a  further  contraction 
also  occurs  if  the  dissolved  substance  becomes  ionised. 

The  first  experiments  were  designed  to  prove  that  a  dissolved 
substance  behaves  as  a  liquid  and  does  not  undergo  any  sudden 
change  in  volume  as  the  temperature  is  raised  above  its 
normal  melting  point  or  boiling  point.  A  number  of  substances  of 
widely  different  composition  were  chosen ;  these  were  dissolved  in 
various  solvents  and  the  volume  of  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of 
each  substance  was  measured  at  several  temperatures.  A  quantity  of 
substi^nce  was  weighed  in  a  short-necked,  stoppered  flask,  the  solvent 
was  added  and  the  flask  was  reweighed.  A  pyknometer  was  filled  with 
the  solution  obtained  in  this  way  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment into  the  flask  and  withdrawing  the  liquid^  and  a  similar  pykno- 
meter was  filled  with  the  solvent.  The  pyknometers  were  then  placed 
together  in  a  thermostat  and  after  remaining  a  sufficient  time  at  the 
desired  temperature  they  were  removed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
capacity  of  each  pyknometer  was  carefully  determined  at  several 
temperatures  and  by  interpolation  the  capacity  at  any  desired 
tenaperature  was  obtained.  All  the  weighings  were  corrected  to  the 
weight  in  a  vacuum  and  the  densities  are  referred  to  water  at  4°, 
thus  making  the  number  which  expresses  the  molecular  volume 
represent  also  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  molecular  weight 
in  grams  of  the  substance  at  the  temperature  given. 

The  molecular  volume  in  solution  was  calculated   by  the  usual 

formula  :    Vm  =  — — —    —  - ,   where   M  is   the   molecular  weight 

of  the  substance,  D  the  density  of  the  solution,  d  the  density  of  the 
solvent,  and  8  the  weight  of  the  solvent  used  to  dissolve  the  molecular 
weight  in  grams  of  the  substance. 
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Afolecular  Volume  of  Naphthalene  in  Toluene, 

2'7933  grams  of  naphthalene  were  dissolved  in   19*7216  grams  of 
toluene : 


Temp. 
15' 
25 
40 
60 
80 
100 


Vol.  of  128  g.  naphthalene. 


Sp.  gr. 
toluene. 

Sp.  ^. 
solution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

0*8706 

0-8885 

128*28 



0*8612 

0-8791 

124*25 

— 

0*8476 

0*8653 

126*05 

(79*9°) 

0*8296 

0-8478 

128-42 

130*92  ♦ 

0*8113 

0  8287 

131*05 

(98*4°) 

0*7931 

0-8104 

133*64 

188-04  t 

♦  Schiff,  Annalen,  1884,  223,  261. 
t  Nasini,  OazztUa,  1885,  15,  84. 


Molecular  Volume  of  Phenylacetic  Acid  in  Toluene, 
3*1889  grams  of  acid  were  dissolved  in  19*6646  grams  of  toluene  : 

Vol.  on36*08g.  acid. 


Temp. 

Sp.  gr. 
toluene. 

Sp.gr. 
solution. 

15° 

0*8706 

0-8998 

25 

0*8612 

0*8906 

40 

0*8476 

0*8770 

60 

0-8296 

0-8590 

80 

0*8113 

0-8405 

100 

0-7931 

0-8223 

In  solution. 
119*91 
120*60 
122*04 

123-84 
125-88 
127-90 

*  Schiff,  Annalen,  1884,  228,  260. 


As  liquid. 

* 

(76-6°) 
126*50 
(86*2°) 
126*41 
(89*5°) 
126-73 


Molecular  Volume  of  Thymol  in  Benzene, 

2*0108   grams   of   thymol    were  dissolved   in    1 4*1864    grams    of 
benzene : 

Vol.  of  150  g.  thymol. 


Temp. 
15° 
25 

Sp.  gr. 

benzene. 

0*8846 

0-8742 

Si).gr. 

solution. 

0-8943 

0-8842 

In  solution. 
164-74 
166-01 

As  liquid. 

♦ 

(  49-3°) 
157-91 

35 

•      0-8639 

0-8740 

167-60 

45 

0*8536 

0-8638 

158*99 

(68-3°) 

65 

0*8432 

0*8536 

160-68 

169*08 
(64°) 

66 

0-8328 

0-8432 

162-26 

169*78 

Schiff,  Aymalen,  1884,  228,  259. 
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Molecular  Volume  of  Dichlar<^>enzene  in  Carbon  Tttracfdoride. 

2  0677  grams  were  dissolved  in  30*3615   grams  of   carbon  tetra- 
chloride : 


Sp.  gr. 

Temp. 

CCI4. 

15" 

1-6039 

26 

.1-5845 

35 

1-6652 

45 

1-5462 

55 

1-5275 

65 

1-5075 

Sp.  gr. 
solution. 
1-5794 
1-5608 
1-5425 
1-5244 
1-5065 
1-4876 


VoL  of  146-9  g.  dichlorobenzene. 


In  solution. 
113-93 
114-77 
115-48 
116-38 
11718 
117-96 


As  liquid. 


(53") 
117-53 
(68^) 
118-36 


•  Scliiff,  Annalen,  1884,  228,  268. 


Molecular  Volume  of  o-NUrophenol  in  Chloroform, 

ri628  grams  of  nitrophenol  were  dissolved  in  12*9120  grams  of 
chloi-oform  *. 

Vol.  of  139  g.  nitrophenol. 


Temp. 

cficig.' 

15'' 

1*4898 

25 

1-4721 

35 

1*4531 

45 

1-4344 

55 

1*4163 

Sp.  gr. 
solution. 

In  solution. 

1-4774 

102-80 

1-4605 

103*56 

1-4423 

104-81 

1-4247 

105-06 

1-4071 

105-91 

As  liquid. 

« 

(35") 
106*48 
(45-2«) 
107-38 

108-29 


*  Scliiff,  Annalen,  1884,  228,  263. 


Molecular  Volume  of  Chloroform  in  Toluene : 

Vol.  of  119*4  g.  chloroform. 


Temp. 

Sp.  gr. 
toluene. 

Sp.gT. 
so  ution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

40" 

0-8472 

0-9647 

82*98 

(20")  80-21 ' 

60 

0-8290 

0-9427 

85-39 

(40  )  83-33 

80 

0-8106 

0-9203 

88-02 

(60  )  84-62 

*  Thorpe,  Trans.,  1880,  87,  196. 

Molecular  Volume  of  Bromine  in  Carbon  Tetr^c/Uoride. 
3*4716  grams  of  bromine  were  dissolved  in  28*3596  grams  of  OCl^  : 

Vol.  of  79-96  g.  bromine. 


Temp. 

%e 

solution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

40* 

1-5555 

1-6379 

27-70 

26-22  * 

50 

1-5862 

1-6178 

27-98 

26-52 

60 

1-5173 

1-5981 

28-27 

26-83 

70 

1-4969 

1-5769 

28-57 

— 

76 

1-4892 

1-5687 

28-74 

— 

Thorpe,  Tmns.,  1880,  87,  174. 
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Molecular  Volume  of  Naphthalene  in  Quinoline  : 

Vol.  of  128  g.  naphthalene. 

Sp.  gr.  Sp.  gr.  / ; * ; — ;-^ 

Temp.        quinoline.  solution.  In  solution.        As  liquid. 

15'  1-0978  1-0887  123-73  ^ 

40  1-0786  1-0691  126-40  j^9^^ 

80  1-0478  1-0378  130-85  (130-7*') 

120  1-0150  1-0057  184-61  13678 

160  0-9826  0-9736  139-20  ^141-99 

200  0-9489  0-9394  144-93  (193-6'*) 

220  0-9319  0-9234  146-66  /oJr?^ 

147-57 
*  LosBcn  and  Zander,  Annalen,  1884,  225,  111. 

These  molecular  volumes  are  represented  by  curves  on  the 
accompanying  diagram  and  the  continuity  of  the  curves  makes  it 
apparent  that  with  rise  of  temperature  the  increase  of  volume  is 
regular  and  that  no  breaks  occur  at  the  normal  melting  points  or 
boiling  points  of  the  dissolved  substances.  Liquids,  such  as  bromine 
and  chloroform,  when  in  solution  were  raised  to  temperatures  above 
their  boiling  points,  but  their  volumes  did  not  undergo  any  sudden 
change ;  similarly,  solids  such  as  naphthalene  and  thymol  when  in 
solution  were  raised  to  temperatures  above  their  melting  points,  but 
their  curves  of  volume  are  continuous  ;  and  in  the  example  given  of 
a  solution  of  naphthalene  in  quinoline,  the  change  of  temperature 
includes  the  regions  at  which  the  naphthalene  normally  exists  as  solid, 
liquid,  and  gas,  yet  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  curve  of  volume.  In 
solution  there  is,  therefore,  only  one  phase,  namely,  the  liquid  phase,  and 
a  substance  in  solution  at  any  temperature  behaves  as  a  simple  liquid. 

The  next  point  on  which  information  was  sought  was  the  relation 
between  the  volume  of  a  pure  liquid  and  its  volume  when  dissolved. 

The  substances  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments  had  in  every 
case  been  examined  by  previous  workers  and  their  volumes  determined 
in  the  liquid  state  at  several  temperatures.  From  these  measurements, 
the  molecular  volumes  were  calculated,  and  the  values  obtained  are  given 
in  the  last  columns  of  the  preceding  tables  and  are  indicated  on  the 
volume  diagram  by  dotted  lines.  It  is  seen  that  naphthalene  and 
phenylacetic  acid  dissolved  in  toluene  have  volumes  in  solution 
almost  identical  with  their  volumes  as  pure  liquids  ;  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride,  thymol  in  benzene,  and  chloroform  in  toluene  show 
greater  volumes  in  solution,  whilst  nitrophenol  in  chloroform  and 
dichlorobenzene  in  carbon  tetrachloride  have  smaller  volumes  when 
dissolved. 

Two  liquids  may  therefore  be  mixed  without  any  change  of  volume 
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taking  place,  but  usually  mixing  is  attended  either  by  a  small  con- 
traction or  a  small  ezpanfiion. 

Some  very  accurate  experiments  on  the  mixing  of  carefully  purified 

Fia.  1. 
Molecular  volumes  of  various  subiiartees  in  solution. 


W       20'       80'       40°       50'       60'       70'       80'       90'       100' 


liqaids  are  recorded  by  Toung  and  Fortey  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  742  and 
772 ;  1903,  83,  46),  and  by  Thorpe  and  Rodger  (Trans.,  1897,  71, 
367),  ftnd  in  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  change  of  volume 
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accompaDying   mixing,    I   give    the    measurements 
investigators : 

Mixtures  of  Volumes. 

Toluene  and  ethylbenzene  Equimoleciilar 

Hezane  and  octane  ,, 

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  benzene  , , 

,,  „  ,,    methyl  alcohol ...  ,, 

Ethyl  acetate  and  ethyl  propionate  , , 

Benzeneand  toluene ,, 

Chlorobenzene  and  bromobenzene , , 

Benzene  and  ethyl  alcohol 31  per  cent,  alcohol 

Ether  and  chloroform  84  pr  cent. 

chlorofoim 

Carbon  disulphide  and  methyl  iodide    78*4  per  cent. 

methyl  iodide 


xiade    by 

these 

Instead  of 

Ob- 

100  c.c.  servers. 

99-966    y 

.  &F. 

99-966 

99-849 

99-820 

100-015 

100-161 

100  000 

100-000 

99  186   T 

&K. 

100-217 


I 


150 


140 


130 


120 


Fio.  2. 
Molecular  volume  of  napJUhaUne  in  quijioline. 


I?' 

NiEhli: 

^ 

itrf!*- 

^ 

^ 

^ 

79* 

0' 


60' 


100" 


150** 


200' 


In  no  case  do  these  measurements  by  Young  and  Fortey  indicate  a 
change  of  volume  on  mixing  as  great  as  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
according  to  Thorpe  and  Bodger,  a  mixture  of  the  two  dissimilar 
liquids,  ether  and  chloroform,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  which  does 
not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

Referring  again  to  the  volume  diagram  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
curve  indicating  the  volume  of  the  pure  liquid  at  different  temperatures 
runs  parallel  with  the  curve  showing  the  volume  of  the  substance  in 
solution.  One  learns  from  this  that  whatever  change  takes  place  on 
mixing  two  liquids  at  one  temperature,  the  same  amount  of  change 
will  take  place  on  mixing  them  at  another  temperature.  It  also  leads 
to  a  second  important  generalisation :  if  the  volume  of  a  pure  sub- 
stance over  the  range  of  temperature  when  it  is  liquid  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curve  which  coincides  with  or  runs  parallel  to  the  volume 
curve  of  the  substance  in  solution,  then,  as  the  trend  of  the  solution 
curve  is  regular,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  if  the  pure  substance 
remained  liquid,  its  volume,  at  any  temperature  below  or  above  the 
temperature  of  the  normal  liquid  state,  would  be  represented  by  a 
point  on  an  extension  of  the  liquid  volume  curve  continued  parallel  to 
the  curve  of  the  volume  in  solution. 
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It  follows  directly  from  this  that,  if  the  two  curves  coincide,  the 
conditions  of  the  law  of  liquid  volume  are  fulfilled,  and  the  law  may 
be  stated  thus  :  When  a  substance  in  the  liquid  state  dissolves  without 
change  of  volume^  the  same  std>stance  when  in  the  state  of  solid  or  gas 
willf  when  dissolved  in  the  same  solventf  change  to  the  volume  which  the 
same  weight  of  it  would  have  if  it  were  a  pure  liquid  at  the  temperatwre 
of  solution.  Should,  however,  the  two  curves  run  parallel,  the 
deviation  from  the  law  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  When  a  substance 
in  the  liquid  state^  on  being  dissolved^  changes  in  volume  by  a  certain 
amount^  the  same  substance,  when  in  the  state  qf  solid  or  gas,  wHl,  when 
dissolved,  assume  a  volume  which  differs  from  the  volume  which  it  would 
have  if  liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  by  the  same  amount. 

These  two  definitions  may  be  combined  in  a  general  statement : 
the  volume  occupied  by  a  substance  in  solution  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  pure  substance  at  the  same  temperature  if  it  were  liquid ;  or  if  it 
is  not  identical,  it  deviates  by  the  same  amount  at  all  tempera- 
tures. 

When  two  pure  liquids  were  mixed  it  was  seen  that  the  change  in 
volume  was  very  small,  and  the  deviation  from  conformity  with  the 
law  of  liquid  volume  can  in  no  instance  be  considerable,  yet  it  seemed 
of  interest  to  inquire  further  concerning,  the  cause  of  the  change  of 
volume  when  two  liquids  are  brought  together. 

The  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  distribution  of  the  particles  of 
the  solute  throughout  the  solvent  producing  an  adjustment  of  spacing, 
since  it  might  be  expected  that  molecules  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
weight,  when  mixed,  will  arrange  themselves  so  that  the  new  volume 
is  not  exactly  the  sum  of  the  volumes  added.  The  change,  moreover, 
cannot  entirely  be  ascribed  to  the  dissolved  substance;  the  solvent 
must  also  be  affected,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
true  volume  which  a  substance  occupies  when  in  solution  cannot 
be  measured,  since  the  amount  of  change  of  each  constituent  is 
unknown. 

From  these  considerations  it  was  reasonable  to  predict  that 
alteration  of  the  amount  of  solvent  and  the  employment  of  different 
solvents  would  give  different  values  for  the  volume  of  a  dissolved 
substance,  and  the  following  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
information  on  these  points.  Solutions  were  prepared  containing 
approximately  5, 10,  and  20  molecules  of  naphthalene  in  100  molecules 
of  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  Four  pykno- 
meters  were  employed ;  one  to  contain  the  pure  solvent,  the  others 
the  three  solutions  made  with  this  solvent.  The  pyknometers  were 
heated  in  a  theiinostat  to  15%  removed  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
that  they  were  all  at  exactly  the  same  temperature,  dried,  and 
weighed : 
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Solvent. 

Mols. 
naph- 
thalene. 

Naph- 
thalene 
in  grams. 

Solvent 
in  grams. 

Sp.gr. 
solvent. 

Sp.gr. 
solution. 

Vol',  of 
128  g. 
naph- 
thalene. 

Benzene 

5 
10 
20 

2-4151 
2-3258 
2-0620 

32-0184 

14-9250 

7-0862 

0-8848 
If 

0-8938 
0-9025 
0-9150 

123-90 
123-63 
123-48 

Toluene 

6 

10 
20 

2-0882 
2-1588 
2-2&76 

29-7285 

15-8576 

7-6144 

0-8712 

n 

0-8802 
0-8883 
0-9046 

123-43 
123-30 
12317 

Xylene 

5 
10 
20 

1-9115 
2-0811 
3-8968 

80-8078 
16-7844 
17-7555 

0-8678 

0-8761 
0-8836 
0-8940 

128-88 
123-69 
123-55 

Carbon  tetra- 
chloride 

5 
10 
20 

2-1084 
2-7271 
5-4420 

54-9772 
82-8754 
36-2368 

1-6043 

it 

1-5741 
1-5425 
1-5006 

121-23 
121-46 
121-98 

These  molecular  volumes  of  naphthalene,  calculated  as  before  on  the 
assumption  that  each  solvent  retains  the  volume  it  has  in  the  pure 
state,  show  that  there  is  in  solutions  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene  a 
distinct  diminution  in  volume  with  increase  of  concentration,  whilst  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  the  volume  becomes  greater  as  the  amount  of 
solvent  decreases.  Several  experiments  with  carbon  tetrachloride  gave 
the  same  result :  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  dissolved  substance 
on  dilution. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  will  be  discussed  later  on* 
An  experiment  was  then  made  in  order  to  find  the  change  in  volume 
of  the  dissolved  substance  when  different  solvents  were  used.  Solutions 
containing  approximately  10  molecules  of  naphthalene  to  100  molecules 
of  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  carbon  tetrachloride  were  prepared, 
these  were  heated  at  15°,  removed  from  the  bath  at  the  same  moment, 
and  weighed : 


Naph- 

Vol  of 

thaleue. 

Solvent 

Sp.gr. 
solvent 

Sp.gr. 
solution. 

128  g.  naph- 
thalene. 

in  grams. 

in  grams. 

Benzene , 

2-8556 

19-7194 

0-8847 

0-9014 

123-52 

Toluene 

2-6164 

25-8188 

0-8708 

0-8887 

123-55 

Xylene  

2-3361 

19-3979 

0-8679 

0-8832 

123-67 

Carbon  tetrachloride   .. 

2-2266 

27-4185 

1-6043 

1-5421 

122-67 

The  volume  of  naphthalene  is  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  benaf(Bne, 
toluene,  and  xylene,  but  there  is  a  great  diminution  when  carbon 
\totrachloride  is  the  solvent.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  volume 
occupied  by  a  substance  in  solution  at  any  given  temperature  alters 
witffv.tbe  solvent  employed  and  also  with  the  concentration  of  the 
solutiokl* 

The  fok^going  results  enable  one  to  form  a  conception  of  what  takes 
place  whe^  ^^^  liquids  are  mixed. 

If   a  pure     liquid  is  a  collection  of  like  molecules  which  are  in 
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constant  motion  jostling  each  other  and  changing  their  direction  and 
motion  at  every  moment,  and  that  to  permit  of  this  jostling  there  are 
spaces  between  the  molecules,  then  the  question  arises  :  is  the  inter- 
space per  molecule  at  the  same  temperature  the  same  for  each  liquid  ? 
Kopp  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  interspaces,  and  in  the  atomic 
volumes  deduced  by  him  are  included  atom  and  space,  and  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  values  make  up  the  whole  volume  of  the  liquid  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Horstmann  and  Traube  there  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
values  which  they  assign  to  the  atoms  a  co-volume  of  25*9  c.a  at  15^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  molecular  volume,  and  this  co-volume  has  a 
higher  value  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Now  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  molecular  interspaces  in  diSer&Dt 

liquids  should  have  the  same  dimensions.  The  molecules  differ  in 
size,  shape,  and  weight,  and  any  value  for  the  co-volume  must  be 
an  average  number  from  which  the  real  value  may  in  any  given  case 
differ  considerably.  If,  however,  the  co -volume  be  different  in  different 
liquids,  then,  when  two  liquids  are  brought  together,  an  adjustment  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  interspaces  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
change  in  volume. 

With  regard  to  this  adjustment,  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  molecules^  but  considering  only  their  mass,  the 
direction  of  the  change  of  volume  may  in  many  cases  be  explained. 
It  was  seen  that  when  naphthalene  was  dissolved  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride the  volume  was  smaller  than  when  the  solvent  was  benzene, 
and  that,  whilst  in  carbon  tetrachloride  the  volume  diminished  on 
dilution,  in  benzene  the  volume  was  greater  as  the  amount  of  solvent 
was  increased. 

When  the  molecules  of  naphthalene  were  introduced  amongst  the 
heavier  molecules  of  carbon  tetrachloride  they  would  be  subjected  to 
greater  pressure  than  if  they  existed  as  liquid  naphthalene,  since  the 
mass  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is 
greater  than  between  naphthalene  molecules.  This  cause  would  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  volume.  At  the  same  time  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
molecules  would  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
naphthalene  molecules ;  their  mutual  attraction  would  be  diminished 
and  expansion  would  result.  The  latter  action  must  be  the  smaller 
since  the  experiment  showed  a  contraction  on  mixture. 

When  more  solvent  was  employed,  the  separated  naphthalene 
molecules  would  be  subjected  to  still  greater  attraction  by  the  heavy 
carbon  tetrachloride  molecules  and  thus  produce  the  diminution  which 
was  noticed  on  dilution. 

In  the  case  of  naphthalene  in  benzene,  the  dissolved  molecules  are 
the  heavier,  they  would  be  under  less  pressure  than  if  in  liquid 
naphthalene,  and  this  would  permit  expansion ;  at  the  same  time  the 
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naphthalene  molecules  would  be  separated  from  each  other,  their 
mutual  attraction  would  be  diminished,  and  further  increase  of  volume 
would  take  place.  On  adding  more  solvent  the  naphthalene  molecules 
would  become  still  more  widely  separated,  their  attraction  for  each 
other  would  again  be  lessened,  and  the  expansion  which  was  noticed  on 
dilution  would  be  brought  about. 

Observed  changes  in  volume  may  therefore  in  many  cases  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mass  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  solvent 
and  solute,  but  the  shape  and  size  of  the  molecules  which  are  brought 
together  must  also  affect  the  adjustment.  Speaking  generally,  when 
the  molecules  of  two  substances  resemble  each  other  in  size,  shape,  and 
weight,  there  will  be  little  change  on  mixing,  but  when  there  is 
marked  difference  in  the  structure  and  weight  of  the  molecules  a  con- 
siderable change  may  be  expected. 

The  following  is  an  illustration:  methyl  iodide  was  dissolved  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  in  benzene  and  the  molecular  volumes  deter- 
mined : 


Solyent. 
Benzene « 

Wt.  of. 
methyl 
iodide. 
10-0469 
6-8050 

Wt  01 

Bolvent. 
26-5893 
39-5385 

Sp.  gr. 
Bolyent. 
0-8847 
1-6043 
2-2924 

SD.gr. 

solution. 
1-0607 
1-6778 

Vol.  of 

141-97  g. 

methyi 

iodide. 

63-37 

Carbon  tetrachloride    ... 
Methyl  iodide  

62-09 
61-93 

The  volume  of  the  pure  methyl  iodide  is  seen  to  differ  very  little 
from  its  volume  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  but  the  increase  in  volume  is 
very  marked  when  solution  is  in  the  much  lighter  liquid  benzene. 

One  point  in  the  preceding  investigation  demands  notice :  it  was 
assumed  as  true  that  the  curve  of  the  volume  of  the  substance  in 
solution  coincided  with  or  ran  strictly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  volume 
of  the  pure  substance.  The  experimental  results  indicate  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  examination  of  some  measurements  made  by  Thorpe 
and  Rodger  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  367)  on  the  densities  of  mixtures  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  benzene  and  carbon  disulphide  and  methyl 
iodide  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  when  definite  weights  of  two 
liquids  are  mixed  the  amount  of  change  of  volume  which  occurs  at  one 
temperature  is  the  same  as  the  change  at  another  temperature.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  such  regularity  should  hold  ]  for  when  two 
liquids  have  different  rates  of  expansion  the  amount  of  change  of 
volume  on  mixing  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  temperature.  As 
this  variation  has  not  been  experimentally  noticed,  one  must  conclude 
that  it  is  very  small,  more  especially  when  the  dissolved  substance 
bears  no  great  proportion  to  the  total  volume,  and  it  cannot  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  invalidate  the  law  of  liquid  volume  which  is 
based  on  the  parallelism  of  the  volume  curves. 
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In  the  foregoiDg  discussion,  proof  has  been  adduced  that  the  true 
volume  of  a  dissolved  substance  cannot  be  known,  and  that  the  volume 
varies  with  the  solvent  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution  ; 
but  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  change  in  volume  when  two 
liquids  are  mixed  is  very  small,  and  that  the  volume  assumed  in  solu- 
tion bj  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  is  never  far  removed  from  the  volume 
that  the  same  weight  would  occupy  if  liquid  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  law  of  the  liquid  volume  of  a  dissolved  substance  is  therefore 
seldom  strictly  accurate,  but  it  deviates  so  little  from  the  truth  that  it 
deserves  a  definite  position  as  a  guide  when  dealing  with  problems 
relating  to  solutions  in  liquids  where  dissociation  cannot  take  place. 

Univsrsitt  Colleos, 

DiTNDXB. 


IV. — The  Influence  of  Light  on  Diazo-reacttons.     I. 

By  Kennedy  Joseph  Fbevit^  Orton,  Joseph  Edward  Coates  (and, 
in  part,  Frances  Burdstt). 

The  voluminous  literature  of  the  diazo-groap  does  not  indicate  that 
the  remarkable  efEect  of  light  on  certain  reactions  of  this  class  of 
compounds  has  been  closely  investigated,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  '^  diazo-type "  photographic  process  has  been 
patented.^ 

*  Foer  (D.B.-P.  53455)  patented  a  process  in  which  a  film,  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  a  diazoBulphite  and  a  phenol  or  an  amine,  was  exposed  to  light.  A  decomposition 
of  the  former  occurred,  which  was  followed  by  coupling  with  the  phenol  or  amine, 
and  hence  the  production  of  a  coloured  negative.  The  unchanged  sensitive  material 
was  washed  away  after  exposure. 

Green,  Cross,  and  Bevan  (D.R.-P.  56606  ;  Bcr.,  1890,  28,  3131  ;  and  J,  Soc. 
Chem,  Ind,,  1890,  9,  1001)  brought  forward  a  method  for  the  use  of  the  diazo- 
derivative  of  primuline  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  ' '  negative  "  was  obtained  by  ex- 
posing films  coated  with  the  diazo-compound,  the  decomposition  of  which  was  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  A  *'  positive  "  was  developed  by  treatment 
with  an  amine  or  a  phenol.  In  regions  of  faint  illumination,  where  the  diazo-com- 
pound  had  not  been  decomposed,  a  colour  developed ;  where  the  illumination  had 
been  intense,  all  the  diazo-compound  had  been  decomposed  and  the  positive  was 
colourless. 

They  further  established  that  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  was  the  more  active, 
and  that  nitrogen  was  evolved  from  the  diazo-compound.  They,  however,  express 
themselves  as  "  undecided  whether  the  product  is  a  phenol,  ....  or  whether  the 
primuline  residue  enters  the  molecule  of  cellulose."  They  conclude,  moreover, 
-  *'  that  molecular  union  with  the  medium  is  a  necessary  condition, ....  for  the  free 
diazoprimuline,  when  exposed  to  light  in  a  thin  film  is  either  not  decomposed  at  all, 
or  only  after  very  prolonged  exposure." 
d^Ruff  and  Stein  {Ber,,  1901,  34,  1668),  using  a  similar  photographic  method,  have 
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In  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  some  reactions  of  ff-trisubsti- 
tuted  diazobenzenes,  notably  8-tribromodiazobenzene  (Orton,  Trans. , 
1903,  83,  796;  1905,  87,  99),  it  was  observed  that  the  diazonium 
salts,  the  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  the  nitrate,  both  as  solid  and  in 
solution,  were  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  The  instability  was  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this  type  of  diazonium  salt  is  singularly 
permanent  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  effect  of  exposure  to 
light  could  accordingly  be  most  easily  demonstrated  and  studied  in 
the  case  of  such  «-trisubstituted  diazonium  salts. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  the  diazonium  salt  depends  on 
the  solvent.  In  water,  a  phenol  is  formed;  in  methyl  alcohol,  a 
methyl  ether,  Ar'0*CHj ;  in  ethyl  alcohol,  an  ethyl  ether,  Ar-O'CjHj, 
and  in  acetic  acid,  the  phenyl  acetate,  Ar*0*GO*Cfl[g;  thus,  for 
example : 

Ar-N(HSO,)iN  +  CHj-COaH  =  Ar-O-CO-CHj  +  HgSO^  +  N^ 
If  the  salt  is  a  chloride  or  a  bromide,  the  diazo-group  is  abo  replaced 
to  some  extent  in  aqueous  solution  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 

The  influence  of  light  is  well  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  dilate 
solutions  of  5-bromo-m-xylene-,  or  6-bromo-^-cumene-diazonium 
hydrogen  sulphates.  Solutions  of  these  salts  can  apparently  be  pre- 
served indefinitely  at  the  ordinary  temperature  if  light  is  rigidly 
excluded ;  thus  in  ten  weeks  no  measurable  volume  of  nitrogen  was 
evolved  from  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  either  of  these  salts.  If  such 
solutions  are  boiled,  transformation  to  the  corresponding  phenols  is 
rapid  and  quantitative.  Exposure  to  diffused  daylight  is  followed  by 
evolution  of  nitrogen ;  in  direct  sunlight,  the  speed  of  the  reaction  is 
considerable  and  the  yield  of  phenol  quantitative. 

The  case  of  s-tribromodiazobenzene  is  of  particular  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  shown,  by  all  who  have  investigated  this  substance,  to 
behave  abnormally  when  its  solutions  in  water,  in  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  or  in  acetic  acid  are  heated.  Silberstein  (J,  pr,  Chem.,  1883, 
27,  113)  could  isolate  no  «-tribromophenol  in  the  decomposition 
of  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazonium  nitrate.  Hantzsch  (Ber.,  1900, 
33,  2517)  confirmed  this  observation,  and,  in  addition,  ascertained 
that  no  «-tribromophenyl  methyl-  or  ethyl-ether  was  formed  on 
heating  the  solutions  in  the  corresponding  alcohols,  «-tribromobenzene 
being  the  sole  product.  Similarly,  he  detected  no  8-tribromophenyl 
acetate  in  the  reaction  with  acetic  acid,  8-tribromobenzene  again  being 
alone  isolated. 

The  changes  which  occur  when  aqueous  solutions  of  these  tribromo- 
investigated  the  effect  of  the  constitution  of  the  diazo-com pound  on  its  **  sensitive- 
ness." On  tlio  basis  of  some  experiments  of  Andresen  {PhotograpkUche  Corre- 
spondenz,  1895),  they  conclude  that  the  diazo-com  pound  undergoes  the  phenolic 
decom2)Osition. 
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benzenediazonium  salts  *  are  heated  were  first  described  by  one  of  us 
(TraDS.,  1903,  83,  802) ;  it  was  found  that  the  diazonium  salt  mainly 
decomposed  into  dibromoquinonediazide^  bromine  appearing  in  the 
ionic  condition,  thus : 

CgH2Br3-N(HS04)5N  +  HgO  =  O^lC^lJ^Br^:!!^^  +  HBr  +  H^SO^. 

In  the  course  of  this  research,  this  reaction  has  been  again  investi- 
gated, the  diazonium  salts  being  now  also  heated  in  solution  in  63  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  a  method  first  employed  by  Heinichen  in  the 
preparation  of  2 : 6-dibromophenol  (AnncUen,  1889,  263,  281). 
Although  such  ff<trisubstituted  benzenediazonium  salts,  as  those 
obtained  from  3  : 5-dibromo-o-toluidine  and  3  : 5-dibromo-jt7-tolttidine, 
which  do  not  undergo  the  phenolic  decomposition  when  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  heated,  are  nearly  quantitatively  converted  into  the 
corresponding  cresols,  if  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  a 
medium,  yet  9-tribromodiazobenzene  is  still  refractory.  The  diazonium 
hydrogen  sulphate  was  rapidly  decomposed,  but  no  a-tribromophenol 
was  formed.  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  notice 
(Proc.,  1905,  21,  168),  Cain  and  Norman  (Proc,  1905,  21,  206) 
showed,  however,  that  some  2  per  cent,  of  8-tribromophenol  could  be 
obtained  if  the  method  described  in  the  German  patent  (D.K.-P. 
95339),  namely,  heating  the  diazonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  sodium  sulphate,  were  used.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  authors,  who  have  isolated  small  quantities  of  9-tribromophenol 
from  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of  «-tribromobenzene- 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  when  it  is  treated  according  to  the 
directions  in  the  patent.  The  main  product  of  the  reaction  is  a 
material  resulting  from  a  transformation  of  the  quinonediazide,  which 
is  itself  not  permanent  under  the  conditions.  The  decomposition,  in 
fact,  under  these  conditions  mainly  follows  the  course  of  that  of  the 
aqueous  solution. 

In  the  face  of  such  observations  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a  means  of  converting  9-tribromodiazobenzene  quantitatively  into 
g-tribromophenol  could  be  found.  Nevertheless,  such  a  complete  con- 
version of  the  diazonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution  is  induced  by  light. 
Further,  both  the  «-tribromophenyl  methyl-  and  ethyl-ethers  and 
«-tribromophenyl  acetate  are  produced  if  solutions  in  methyl  or  ethyl 
(90  per  cent.)  alcohols  or  acetic  acid  are  exposed  to  light.  The  yield 
of  the  phenyl  acetate  is  quantitative,  but  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  some  30  per  cent,  of  «-tribromobenzene  is  formed  together 
with  the  ethers.     Solutions  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  methyl  or  ethyl 

*  The  hydrogen  sulphate  was  mainly  used,  since  there  is  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  nitrate  ;  fiirther,  the  chloride  cannot  be  easily  isolated,  an  acid  chloride 
^iog  precipitated  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  ether. 
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alcohol  differ  in  some  respects.  Whilst  the  solution  in  methyl  alcohol 
remains  unchanged  in  the  dark,  that  in  ethyl  alcohol  slowly  decom- 
poses, but,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  decomposition  induced  by  light, 
now  only  «-tribromobenzene  is  formed. 

Solutions  (or  suspensions)  in  several  other  media  have  been 
examined.  When  dissolved  in  95  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the 
phenolic  decomposition  takes  place  slowly,  no  other  substance  being 
produced.  Solutions  in  fuming  nitric  acid  appear  to  behave  similarly, 
but  here  a  secondary  reaction,  namely,  displacement  of  the  bromine 
by  the  nitro-group,  complicates  the  phenomenon. 

Formic  acid  solutions  yield  only  «-tribromobenzene,  thus  : 

CgHjBr3-N(HS0J:N  +  H-COgH  =  C^TL^fir^  +  H^SO^  +  N2  +  00,. 

In  propionic  acid,  the  diazonium  salt  is  insoluble  ;  nitrogen  is  evolved 
from  the  suspension,  but  the  reaction  is  exceedingly  slow. 

The  diazonium  salts  of  2:4:5:  6-tetrabromodiazobenzene,  2 : 6-di- 
bromodiazobenzene,  2:4: 6-tribromo-3-nitrodiazobenzene,  3  : 5-di- 
bromo-p-diazotoluene,  and  3  : 5-dibromo-o-diazotoluene,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  studied,  behave  in  a  completely  analogous  manner. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  benzenediazonium  salts  rapidly  change  when 
exposed  to  sunlight  at  0^ ;  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  phenol  formed,  but 
the  decomposition  soon  comes  to  a  standstill,  owing  to  a  dark  turbidity 
arising  from  some  secondary  reaction  which  prevents  access  of  light. 
This  difficulty  is  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  ^-cumenBdiazonium  salts, 
which  are,  moreover,  even  less  stable  in  aqueous  solutions  than 
benzenediazonium  salts  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  exposed 
to  light  at  0%  nitrogen  is  rapidly  evolved,  ^-cumenol  being  formed, 
whilst  if  shielded  from  light  this  decomposition  is  very  slow  at  that 
low  temperature. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  diazonium  salts  is 
the  stability  of  solutions  of  diazotates.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sodium 
j9-nitrobenzenediazGtate,  3  :  5-dibromo-p-toluenediazotate,  and  benzene- 
Modiazotate  are  unchanged  after  two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  light. 
A  solution  of  potassium  ^-tribromobenzenediazotate  in  methyl  alcohol 
is  equally  stable. 

Investigation  of  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  concentration  and 
nature  of  the  acid  on  the  decompositions  of  diazonium  salts,  which  are 
accelerated  by  light,  has  shown  that  the  former  (concentration  of  the 
acid)  has  remarkably  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  the  transformation. 
Even  up  to  concentrations  of  25  per  cent.,  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
diminish  the  speed;  at  a  concentration  of  30  per  cent.,  a  slight 
decrease  is  perceptible,  but,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  even 
solutions  in  95  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  yield  phenol  on  exposure  to 
light.     The  nature  of  the  acid  is  only  of  consequence  when  the  acid 
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radicle  can  itself  replace  the  diazo-group ;  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
chloride  or  bromide,  light  hastens  not  only  the  conversion  into  phenol, 
but  also  the  replacement  of  the  diazo-gronp  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 

The  most  marked  effect  of  the  presence  of  acids  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  those  halogeodiazobenzenes  which  tend  to  undergo  another  decom- 
positioD,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  quinonediazide  with  the  elimination 
of  halogen.  This  reaction  is  markedly  accelerated  by  light,  and  con- 
sequently takes  place  in  solutions  of  diazonium  salts  exposed  to  light 
concurrently  with  the  phenolic  decomposition ;  the  latter,  however,  is 
always  the  dominant  reaction.  Thus  it  was  found  that  from  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  s-tribromoben zoned iazonium  acetate,  the  amount  of 
bromine  eliminated  in  a  given  time  on  exposure  to  light  was  three 
times  that  set  free  in  a  similar  solution  kept  in  the  dark.  No  phenol 
was  formed  in  the  latter  solution,  whereas,  in  the  former,  100  molecules 
of  diazo-compound  yielded  phenol  for  every  77  which  lost  an  atom 
of  bromine.  This  acceleration  of  the  quinonediazide  reaction  is  still 
perceptible  in  solutions  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate.  In 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  the  pro- 
portion of  molecules  yielding  phenol  to  those  giving  quinonediazide  is 
100  :  25,  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  it  has  fallen  to 
100 :  12,  whilst  in  a  30  per  cent,  solution  the  elimination  of  bromine 
is  no  longer  perceptible. 

The  rate  at  which  the  decomposition  proceeds  on  exposure  to  light 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  quinonediazide 
reaction  is  occurring,  for  the  reason  that,  when  exposed  to  light,  all 
quinonediazides  rapidly  change  into  deeply-coloured,  amorphous  Eolids, 
which,  remaining  suspended  in  the  solution,  effectually  prevent  the 
access  of  light. 

According  to  the  view  previously  explained  (Orton,  Trans.,  1903, 
83,  796),  the  quinonediazide  is  the  result  of  an  interaction  of  diazonium 
{Ar'NiN}""  and  hydroxyl  (OH)'  ions.  As  the  concentration  of  acid 
increases,  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  becomes  vanishingly 
small,  and  the  formation  of  quinonediazide  ceases. 

This  change  accompanying  the  replacement  of  the  diazo-gronp  by 
hydroxyl  was  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  case  of  all 
the  halogendiazobenzenes.  It  is  scarcely  detectable,  if  not  entirely 
absent,  in  the  decomposition  of  5-bromodiazo-7n-xylene  and  6-bromodi- 
azo-^-cumene,  is  noticeable  in  that  of  the  two  3  : 5-dibromodiazo- 
toluenes,  and  assumes  still  larger  proportions  as  the  number  of 
negative  bromo-  and  nitro-groups  in  the  benzene  nucleus  is  increased, 
until  in  the  case  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  2  : 4 : 6-tribromo-3-nitro- 
benzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  46 — 47  per  cent,  of  one  atomic 
proportion  of  bromine  is  eliminated. 
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A  suggestion  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  transformation  of  diazoniiun 
salts  into  phenols,  which  has  attained  considerable  acceptance,  was 
first  given  by  Hantzsoh  (compare  "  Diazo-Verbindungen,"  Ahrens' 
Sammlung),  who  represents  the  phenols  as  being  primarily  formed 
from  the  8^?i-diazohydroxides,  thus : 

Ar— N  Ar 

HO— N  "^    OH   +  ^2' 

by  an  '^  intramolecular  decomposition  "  which  is  comparable  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  syn-aldoximes  into  water  and  nitriles.  Since 
solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts  are  particularly  liable  to  this  reaction, 
he  accounts  for  the  «^n-diazohydroxide,  which  must  on  this  view  be 
present  in  such  solutions,  by  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
hydrolysis  of  the  diazonium  salt.  The  free  diazonium  hydroxide 
formed  in  this  manner  has  been  shown  (Hantzsch  and  Davidson,  Ber., 
1898,  31,  1612)  to  change  partially  into  the  isomeric  «yn-diazoh*ydr- 
oxide,  so  that  an  equilibrium  exists  which  can  be  represented  thus : 

Ar— N— OH    _^  TAr— N— 0H-|   __^     ^'"jj 

The  hydrated  compound  is  suggested  as  an  intermediate  step. 

It  should  follow,  therefore,  that  all  conditions  which  favour  hydro- 
lysis, for  example,  diazonium  salts  of  weak  acids  or  the  salts  of  a  weak 
diazonium  base,  should  increase  the  speed  of  the  phenolic  decom- 
position ;  further,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  strong  acid  should 
prevent  or  at  least  decrease  the  rate  of  this  transformation. 

It  was  shown,  however,  by  Euler  {Annalen,  1902,  325,  292)  that 
the  rate  of  the  conversion  of  diazonium  salts  into  phenols  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid,  at  least  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution.  Euler  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  into  phenol 
can  be  a  purely  diazonium  reaction,  and  is  not  confined  to  ayn-diazo- 
hydroxides.  Recently  {Ber,,  1904,  37,  1087),  Hantzsch  has  accepted 
this  correction,  and  states  that  he  is  now  of  Euler's  opinion. 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  afford  independent  evidence 
for  the  view  that  diazonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  directly 
transformed  into  phenols.  As  has  been  shown,  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  excess  of  acid  is  no  hindrance  to  the  change ;  under  the 
influence  of  light  the  reaction  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  30  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  with  no  decrease  of  speed.  Moreover, 
it  will  even  proceed,  though  but  slowly,  in  a  95  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  in  such  a  medium,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  even  a 
vanishing  trace  of  hydrolysis.  Further,  in  the  light  of  the  experiments 
here  recorded,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  reason  to  think  that  the 
other  decompositions,   namely,   the    reaction   with  methyl   or  ethyl 
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alcohols  or  with  acetic  acid,  which  lead  respectively  to  ethers  and 
acetic  esters,  are  reactions  of  «^n-diazo-compouiids  and  not  of  diazonium 
compounds.  These  transformations  appear  to  be  regarded  by  Hantzsch 
{loe,  eit.,  p.  68  et  seq.)  as  decompositions  of  a  «yn-diazo-compouDd.  The 
presence  of  excess  of  acid  is,  in  these  reactions,  however,  not  without 
effect,  in  that  the  product  of  the  reaction  induced  by  light  is  modified ; 
whereas,  under  all  conditions  yet  investigated,  «-tribromobenzene 
always  accompanies  the  8-tribromophenyl  methyl-  and  ethyl-ethers,  the 
proportion  of  the  former  is  increased  in  strongly  acid  solution.  In 
any  case,  the  fact  that  excess  of  acid  favours  the  replacement  of  the 
diazo-group  by  hydrogen  affords  strong  evidence  that  this  transforma- 
tion, at  least,  is  a  reaction  of  the  diazonium  compound.  Possibly  the 
experiments  which  are  now  in  progress  on  the  accelerating  influence  of 
light  on  the  replacement  of  the  diazo-group  by  chlorine  or  bromine  may 
illuminate  further  the  mechanism  of  these  diazo-reactions. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  light,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  solvent  becomes  associated  with  the  diazonium  salt 
(or  in  dilute  solutions,  with  the  diazonium  ion).  Considering  how 
freely  formulas  for  hypothetical  intermediate  products  in  diazo-reactions 
have  been  brought  forward  in- recent  years,  it  is,  perhaps,  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  represent  graphically  this  additive  product.  But  in  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  the  quinquevalent  ^*  basic  *'  nitrogen  atom, 
which  is  linked  to  the  acid  radicle,  cannot  be  directly  involved,  or 
undergo  a  change  of  valency,  if  the  reactive  compound  is  a  diazonium 

Ar'N'fHSO  ) 
derivative.     From  this  point  of  view  the  expression,  i^A.-A^.tt       *  >  is 

not    admissible,   whereas    the    formula,  m  *  ,  in  which  the 

N(H,0) 
residual  valency  of  the  tervalent  nitrogen  is  brought  into  play,  is  open 
to  less  objection.  Such  a  complex  may  be  supposed  to  be  unstable, 
breaking  up  either  under  the  influence  of  light  or  heat,  yielding  a 
phenol  and  nitrogen.''^  Further,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  diazonium  salts,  such  as  those  with  several  negatiVtB 
substituents,  ^-tribromodiazobenzene  and  the  like,  this  unstable  com- 
plex may  be  resolved  on  mere  heating  into  its  constituents,  water  and 
diazonium  salt,  a  fact  which  would  account  for  the  difficulty  of  con- 
verting the  diazo-compound,  just  named,  into  the  corresponding  phenol. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  complex  exists,  its 
formation  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  presence  of  acid. 

The   reactions   of    «-tribromobenzenediazonium   hydrogen   sulphate 

Ar*N"(HS04) 
*  Perhaps  in  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  complex        ill  is  the  scnsitivo 

material,  ^ 
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with  ethyl  alcohol  (or  methyl  alcohol  or  acetic  acid)  are  of  particulnr 
interest  in  this  connexion.  Hantzsch  {J,oe,  cit,  p.  73)  has  suggested 
that  the  two  different  reactions  of  diazonium  compounds  with  ethyl 
alcohol,  the  formation  of  an  ethyl  ether,  or  the  replacement  of  the 
diazo-group  by  hydrogen,  are  due  to  two  different  additive  compounds, 
which  are  stereoisomeric,  thus  : — 

H 


At 

OEt 

Ar 

N=N 

+ 

and 

N=N 

X 

H 

X 

OEt 

The  formation  of  «-tribromobenzene  alone  from  the  corresponding 
diazonium  ealts  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  three 
negative  bromine  atoms  in  the  benzene  nucleus  allows  only  of  the 
formation  of  one  type  of  addition,  namely,  the  latter,  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  which  the  hydrogen  remains  combined  with  the  phenyl  nucleus. 
Accepting  the  view  that  the  existence  of  two  different  additive 
products  underlies  the  two  different  reactions,  the  decomposition  in 
light  shows  that,  contrary  to  Hantzsch's  opinion,  both  are  produced 
from  «-tribromobenzenediazonium  salts  and  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is . 
possible  that  one  only  persists  at  higher  temperatures ;  or,  since  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ^-tribromobenzene  is  alone  produced  in  the  dark, 
the  two  additive  compounds  are  formed  in  very  different  proportions, 
that  which  yields  the  ether  being  possibly  the  more  sensitive  to  light. 
The  effect  of  excess  (or  high  concentration)  of  acid,  which  is  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  ether,  could  then  also  be  interpreted  as  dae  to  a  preven- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  additive  compound. 

The  acceleration  of  the  replacement  of  bromine  by  hydroxyl 
(quinonediazide  reaction)  cannot  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
reactions  described  above,  since  this  change  involves  changes  in  the 
benzene  nucleus.  It  is  more  probably  related  to  the  conversion  of 
azoxybenzene  into  hydroxyazobenzene,  which  Lobry  de  Bruyn  noticed 
was  induced  by  light. 

Experimental. 

8-  Tribromodiazohenzene, 
Aqueous  solutions  of  the  pure  salts  of  «-tribromodiazobenzene  are 
quite  colourless,  but  are  extremely  sensitive  to  light;  even  on 
momentary  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  a  1  per  cent,  solution  assumes 
a  yellow  tint  and  becomes  faintly  turbid.  Diffused  daylight  and  even 
gaslight  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  solutions  can  be  kept  in  the  dark  room  for  days  with- 
out appreciable  change,  although  in  time  (after  several  days)  bromine 
ions  can  be  detected  in  the  solution  (compare  Proc,  Roy,  SoCy  1902, 
71,  157), 
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Solutions  in  methyl  or  e^yl  (90  per  cent.)  alook«Is  or  in  acetic  acid 
are  eqnally  sensitive,  cklihoogh^  owing  to  the  scdalWty  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  the  rapid  change  is  only  made  obvious  hf  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  when  the  flask  containing  the  aolotion  is  (^  n- 
nected  with  a  nitrometer. 

In  the  case  of  this  and  similarly  constituted  diazonium  salts,  the 
decomposition  of  the  aqueous  solution  pursues  two  courses,  the  main 
reaction  results  in  the  formation  of  «-tribromophenol,  nitrogen  being 
evolved ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  bromine  is  eliminated  in  the  ionic 
condition,  and  a  quinonediazide  produced.  The  last- mentioned  com- 
pound is  itself  changed  by  light,  being  transformed  into  a  dark  brown, 
amorphous  powder.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction,  the 
presence  of  excess  of  acid  should  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  subsidiary 
reaction  whatever  effect  such  an  increase  in  acidity  had  upon  the 
phenolic  decomposition.  The  latter  change  can  therefore  be  best 
followed  in  acid  solution. 

On  exposing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ^-tribromobenzenediazooium 
hydrogen  sulphate  in  15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  to  direct  sunlight, 
a  white  solid  which  consisted  of  minute  crystals  was  deposited, 
whereas  in  the  absence  of  the  acid  a  dark  brown  material  separ- 
ated. The  solid  was  collected,  washed,  and  extracted  with  sodium 
carbonate,  which  left,  in  the  case  of  the  aqueous  solution,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brown  solid  undissolved.  The  phenol  was  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  alkali  and  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallised  in  long,  slender  needles  melting  at  92^ ;  its  melting  point 
was  unchanged  by  admixture  with  a  specimen  of  «-tribromophenol : 

0-1925  gave  03262  AgBr.     Br  =  7212. 

OgHgOBrj  requires  Br  =  72*50  per  cent. 

Effect  of  the  Concentration  of  the  Svlphwric  Add  on  the  Decomposition 
of  the  Diazoniwm  Salt  under  the  Influence  of  Light, — The  salt  appears 
to  decompose  most  rapidly,  as  estimated  by  the  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  presence  of  a  15 — 30  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  At  lower  con- 
centrations, the  evolution  of  nitrogen  is  slower,  but  the  retarding 
influence  may  be  due  to  the  dark  precipitate,  which  acts  simply  by 
preventing  the  light  from  gaining  access  to  the  liquid.  At  higher 
concentrations,  the  decomposition  is  again  retarded,  but  the  phenol  is 
formed  even  in  solutions  in  concentrated  (95  per  cent.)  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  foUgirfng  results  will  show  the  quantitative  relation  existing 
between^  the  two  reactions,  the  elimination  of  bromine  and  the 
phenoUc  decomposition,  in  different  concentrations  of  sulphuric 
acid./ 

{^  On  exposing  5#  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium 
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hydrogen  sulphate  for  forty-eight  hours  (in  October),  55  per  cent,  of 
the  salt  waj3.  decoxn]>Dsecl,  11*8  g*c.  of  nitrogen  were  evolved,  and  the 
liquyl  yielded  0*0249  gram  of  silver  bromide.  Eatio  of  the  number  of 
molecules  yielding  phenol  and  nitrogen  to  the  number  giving  quinone- 
diazide  and  bromine  =  100  :  25. 

(ii)  Two  exactly  similar  experiments  were  made,  using  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  water  as  solvent,  ia)  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  sale  was  decomposed,  21  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  yielded  0  0212  gram  of  silver  bromide,  (b)  Sixty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  salt  was  decomposed,  16*5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were 
evolved,  and  the  liquid  yielded  0'0176  gram  of  silver  bromide.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  decompositions  was  in  each  case  100  :  12. 

In  these  experiments,  the  volume  of  the  gas  could  only  be  approxi- 
mately measured,  and,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  nitrogen  is  formed 
only  from  the  phenolic  decomposition,  an  assumption  which  was  shown 
to  be  justified  by  direct  estimation  (weighing)  of  the  phenol.  The  un- 
changed diazo-com pound  was  weighed  as  /3-naphthol  derivative,  and 
hence  the  percentage  of  decomposed  salt  was  obtained. 

affect  of  Temperature  on  the  VelocUy  of  Decomposition. — There 
are  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  velocity  of  a 
reaction  which  depends  on  the  varying  illumination  of  the  sun.  The 
difficulties  are  increased  in  the  case  of  the  phenolic  decomposition  of 
the  diazonium  salts  by  the  precipitation  of  tribromophenol,  which  acts 
as  a  screen  to  the  solute  yet  undecomposed. 

Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  temperature.  Equal 
amounts  of  two  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  15  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  were  exposed  in  similar  flasks  attached  to  nitro- 
meters. One  flask  was  immersed  in  ice  and  water,  and  the  other  in 
water  at  a  given  temperature,  great  care  being  taken  that  each  flask 
was  equally  exposed  to  light.  In  these  circumstances  all  irregu- 
larities in  the  illumination  affected  each  solution  equally.  The 
progress  of  the  decomposition  was  estimated  by  measuring  the  nitrogen 
evolved.  Several  experiments  were  made ;  the  following  will  illustrate 
the  difference  of  temperature. 

Experiment  I. — Flask  A,  temperature  17°,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
diazonium  salt  was  decomposed  in  two  hours  fifty  minutes ;  flask  B, 
temperature  2°,  50  per  cent,  decomposed  in  four  hours. 

Experiment  II. — Flask  A,  temperature  20°,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
diazonium  salt  was  decomposed  in  one  hour  forty-two  minutes ; 
flask  B,  temperature  2°,  50  per  cent,  of  the  diazonium  salt  was  decom- 
posed in  two  hours  twenty  minutes.  In  this  experiment  the  illiimination 
was  more  intense  than  in  Experiment  I. 

Action  of  Liglit  on  S'Ti'ibromobenzenediazotate. — A  solution  \9f  the 
diazotate   was   prepared    by   adding   0*25    gradf  of    diazonium   salt 
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dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  to  13  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  solution  was  exposed  to  sunlight  on 
two  successive  days.  Nitrogen  was  not  evolved  nor  was  bromine 
eliminated ;  the  solution,  moreover,  remained  colourless. 

AttempU  to  obtain  s-Tribromophenolbi/  BoUing  Aqueovs  Solutions  oj 
the  Diazonium  Salts, 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  substituted  benzenediazonium 
salts  do  not  yield  phenols,  or  at  least  only  in  small  quantities,  when 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts  are  boiled.  In  the  case  of 
8-tribroniobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  it  has  previously  been 
shown  that  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  a  dibromoquinonediazide 
formed,  at  least  in  the  first  instance  (Orton,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  802)  ; 
no  «-tribromophenol  was  discovered.  The  decomposition  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  this  salt  has  now  been  more  exactly  followed.  Solutions 
varying  in  concentration  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  were  heated  at  100^ 
in  an  apparatus  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  carbon 
dioxide,  so  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  could  be  measured.  Decomposi- 
tion was  complete  in  two  hours ;  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  was  evolved,  the  lower  number  being  obtained  from  the 
more  concentrated  solutions.  No  diazonium  salt  remained  un- 
decomposed,  but  the  yellow  liquid  contained  quinonediazide,  which 
could  be  extracted  with  chloroform  and  coupled  in  the  usual  way  with 
/5-naphthol  (compare  Orton,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  104);  From  58—60 
per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  was  found  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  solid  product  of  the  reaction  was  a  brown,  amorphous 
powder,  which  contained  small  amounts  of  dibromoquinonediazide,  and 
«-tribromobenzene.  Both  these  could  be  extracted  with  alcohol,* 
but  the  main  part  of  the  solid  was  insoluble  in  that  solvent. 

The  addition  of  reduced  copper  accelerated  the  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
but  did  not  otherwise  appear  to  affect  the  course  of  thiB  de- 
composition. 

Since  it  has  been  noted  by  Heinichen  (Annalen,  1889,  263,  281) 
and  others  that  the  phenolic  decomposition  takes  place  more  readily 
in  fairly  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  boiling  at  150°,  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  «-tribromophenol  by  using  50 — 63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  as 
solvent.  No  «-tribromophenol  could  be  obtained  from  the  product  of 
decomposition  ;  but  a  very  little  «-tribromobenzene  was  isolated.  In 
the  case  of  the  50  per  cent,  acid,  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  one  atomic 
proportion  of  bromine  was  eliminated,  but  from  the  63  per  cent,  acid, 
which  boils  at  150°,  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  was  found,  a  difference 
which  was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  temperature.     In 
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all  cases,  the  acid  mother  liqaor  was  bright  yellow,  and  contained 
quinonediazide.^ 

Decomposition  of  the  Dry  Diazoniwin  Salt, — ^The  diazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  (1  gram)  was  placed  in  a  desiccator  containing  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  and  kept  evacuated  in  the  dark  for  twelve  hours.  On  ex- 
posure to  sunlight,  the  salt  became  discoloared,  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
of  a  chocolate-coloured  hue.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
surface  only  had  been  affected,  the  dark  solid  was  insoluble  in  water, 
and  thus  could  be  freed  from  the  unchanged  diazonium  salt.  It  was 
found  to  contain  halogen  but  no  nitrogen ;  it  was  insoluble  in  alkali 
hydroxide,  and  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  with  ^the  exception  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  could,  at  least  partly,  be  dissolved.  The 
quantity  was  too  small  to  admit  of  further  investigation. 

Acceleration  qf  ike  Elimination  of  Bromine  hy  lAghL — The  ex- 
periments were  made  with  5-tribromobenzenediazonium  acetate, 
which  undergoes  the  quinonediazide  decomposition  at  a  convenient 
rate  (Orton,  loc,  eit,), 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  (0*25 
gram)  containing  three  equivalents  of  sodium  acetate  was  exposed 
for  five  hours  to  the  light  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  nitrometer.  A  bulky, 
brown  solid  separated,  and  a  small  amount  (4*6  c.c.)  of  nitrogen  was 
evolved.  27*6  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  (Ag6r  = 
0*0296  gram)  was  eliminated.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  molecules 
undergoing  the  phenolic  decomposition  to  those  undergoing  the 
quinonediazide  decomposition  is  therefore  100  :  77.  An  exactly  similar 
solution  kept  in  the  dark  for  the  same  period  evolved  no  nitrogen ; 
the  solution  became  yellow  in  colour,  and  a  slight  yellow  precipitate 
formed.  Ten  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  (AgBr» 
O'OIOS  gram)  was  eliminated.  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  gave  a 
similar  result.  As  was  to  be  expected,  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
light  affected  the  phenolic  decomposition  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
quinonediazide  decomposition. 

Decomposition  of  s-Tribrom>ohenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate 
in  Methyl  Alcoholic  Solution. — ^The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble 
in  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  when  kept  in  the  dark  is  stable  ; 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  Cain  drew  the  author's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of 
inducing  fhe  phenolic  decomposition  by  heating  the  diazonium  salt  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  was  effective  in  converting  a  small  proportion  of 
tf-tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  into  ff-tribromophenoL  An  experi- 
ment was  tried,  using  10  gMms  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  a  solution  made  up  of 
li  C.C.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  82  c.c.  of  water,  18  grams  of  hydrated  sodium  sulphate 
being  added.  The  mixture  was  distilled  in  a  slow  current  of  steam,  the  flask  being 
heated  in  an  oil-bath.  A  small  quantity  of  ^-tribromophenol  (m.  p.  88°)  mixed  with  - 
another  substance  melting  at  75 — 76**,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate,  was  obtained. 
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thus  no  Ditrogen  was  given  off  from  a  1  per  cent,  solution  which 
was  kept  in  the  dark  for  twenty-eight  hours  (temperature  10*5°) ; 
but  on  exposure' to  sunlight  for  one  hour  72  per  cent,  of  the  salt 
was  decomposed.  On  again  placing  this  solution  in  the  dark,  de- 
composition ceased. 

Although  solutions  in  methyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
are  stable  if  screened  from  light,  decomposition  rapidly  occurs  if  the 
solution  is  boiled,  «-tribromobenzene  being  alone  produced. 

The  main  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  light  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  amount  of^a  secondary  reaction,  namely,  the  elimination  of 
bromine,  and  the  formation  of  a  quinonediazide.  The  decomposition 
of  the  latter  in  light  causes  the  solution  to  become  deeply  coloured. 
The  solid  product  of  the  reaction  which  remains  in  solution  in  the 
methyl  alcohol  was  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solvent  after 
decomposition  haid  been  completed,  sodium  carbonate  having  been 
added  to  neutralise  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  solid  residue,  which 
was  highly  coloured,  was  distilled  in  steam  j  from  the  colourless  solid 
distillate  a  small  quantity  of  «-tribromophenol  was  extracted  by 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  melted  at  the  correct  melting  point,  95^.  The 
main  portion  of  the  solid,  which  was  insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide, 
melted  at  60 — 65°.  It  was  thought  that  this  solid  was  a  mixture  of 
a-tribromobenzene  (m,  p.  120°)  and  «-tribromoanisole  (m.  p.  88°),  but 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  did  not  change  the  melting  point.*  It  was 
therefore  treated  with  hydriodici  acid  in  order  to  convert  the  ether  into 
f-tribromophenol.  From  the  product  both  f-tribromobenzene  and 
«-tribromophenol  were  easily  isolated,  no  indications  of  the  presence  of 
a  third  substance  being  noticed.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  two 
substances  were  determined  by  estimating  the  methoxy-group  and 
determining  the  percentage  of  bromine  in  the  mixture.  The  two 
methods  agreed  closely,  within  one  per  cent.,  the  mixture  containing 
63 — 64  per  cent,  of  the  ether.  The  methoxy-group  was  estimated 
by  ZeiseFs  method,  using  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  hydriodic 
acid  to  decompose  the  ether ;  two  hours'  heating  at  160°  was  found 
necessary  for  complete  decomposition. 

Effect  of  the  Pretence  of  Water  or  Acids, — Addition  of  acid  or 
dilution  of  the  methyl  alcohol  with  water  does  not  greatly  change  the 
rate  of  the  decomposition  in  sunlight ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a  slight 
decrease.     In  the  presence  of  acid  (15  per  cent.  H^SO^),  bromine  is 

*  The  solabilities  of  tf-tribromobenzene  and  «-tribromoanisole  are  very  similar  in 
both  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols.  Both  are  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  90  per  cent, 
ethyl  alcohol.  At  16",  100  c.c  of  this  alcohol  dissolves  1*08  grams  of  the  tribromo- 
anisole,  and  0*4  gram  of  the  tribromobenzene ;  these  are  almost  the  propoitions  in 
which  these  two  substances  are  found  in  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the  di- 
azonium  salt  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution. 
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not  eliminated,  and  in  consequence  no  colour,  owing  to  the  decom*^ 
position  of  quinonediazide,  developed. 

The  proportion  of  «-tribromobenzene  and  «-tribromoanisole  is  con- 
siderably modified  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  now  forms  the 
main  product  of  the  reaction;  «-tribromobenzene  separates  in  the 
pure  state  during  the  decomposition.  Owing  to  this  effect  of  acid, 
high  concentrations  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  4  per 
cent,  and  upwards,  yield  mainly  ^-tribromobenzene  on  exposure  to 
light.  In  such  a  solution,  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
initially  decinormal,  and  as  the  decomposition  proceeds  becomes  fifth- 
normal. 

Behaviour  of  Alkalidiazotale  in  MeUiyl  Alcoliolic  Solution. — ^The 
behaviour  of  methyl  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  «-tri- 
bromobenzenediazotates  9ffer8  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
diazonium  salts.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  diazotate 
remained  quite  colourless  and  unchanged  during  four  hours'  exposure 
to  light. 

Decomposition  of  B-Tribramohenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  Stdphate  in 
Ethyl  Alcoholic  Solution. — «-Tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  100  c.c.  dissolving  somewhat  less  than  0*2  gram.  In 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salt  dissolves  freely. 

A  suspension  of  the  salt  in  absolute  alcohol  changes  very  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  when  protected  from  the  light,  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  evolved  in  twenty-four  hours  being  only  just  detectable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is 
unstable  even  in  the  dark  ;  a  1  per  cent,  solution  continuously  evolves 
nitrogen  (temperature,  11 — 12°),  50  per  cent,  of  the  salt  being 
decomposed  in  twenty-four  hours.  «-Tribromobenzene  is  the  main 
product  of  the  change,  but  at  the  same  time  bromine  is  eliminated, 
representing  about  10  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion. 

On  exposure  to  sunlight,  both  the  suspension  of  the  salt  in  absolute  ' 
alcohol  and  the  solution  (1  per  cent.)  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  decompose 
very  rapidly.  Whilst  the  90  per  cent,  alcohol  becomes  very  deeply 
coloured,  the  absolute  alcohol  assumes  ouly  a  pale  yellow  tint.  The 
solid  products  in  the  two  cases  do  not  materially  differ,  and  consisted 
of  «-tribromophenetole  and  «-tribromobenzene. 

Dilution  of  the  alcohol  with  water  retards  the  decomposition ;  thus 
two  similar  solutions  in  50  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  alcohol  had 
decomposed  respectively  to  the  extent  of  82  and  62  per  cent,  after 
exposure  to  diffused  daylight  for  five  and  a  half  hours.  In  both  cases, 
«-tribromobenzene  was  the  main  product,  a  small  amount  of  bromine 
being  eliminated. 

The   effect    of    the    presence   of   excess    of    acid   was   tested  by 
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exposing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  decomposition 
took  place  rapidly,  the  solution  acquiring  only  a  pale  yellow  tint.  No 
bromine  was  eliminated,  and  therefore  no  quinonediazide  formed,  a 
result  in  accord  with  all  previous  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  acid 
on  the  decomposition  of  this  diazonium  salt.  Co-related  with  the  non- 
formafcion  of  the  quinonediazide  is  the  absence  of  colour.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  case  also  ^tribromo benzene  is  the  only  product 
of  the  reaction. 

The  foregoing  observations  indicate  that  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  phenetole  are  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  pure  alcohol  and  the  absence  of  acid.  The  preparation  in 
quantity  was  accordingly  carried  out  by  exposing  a  suspension  of  the 
diazonium  salt  (4  grams)  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  When  all  the  solid 
had  dissolved  and  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  had  ceased,  the  solution 
was  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  whereupon  pure  *-tribromobenzene 
(m;  p.  119 — 120°,  1*2  grains)  separated.  Since  *-tribromobenzene  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  almost  the  whole  of  this  substance 
is  thus  found.  The  mother  liquor  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
the  product  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  but  such  treatment  failed  to  raise 
the  melting  point  above  60 — 65°,  whereas  «-tribromophenetole  melts 
at  74°.  Control  experiments,  moreover,  showed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
isolate  from  mixtures  of  «-tribromobenzene  and  the  phenetole,  and  then 
only  with  great  loss,  any  pure  phenetole.  The  composition  of  the 
mixture  was  accordingly  ascertained  from  estimations  of  bromine  and 
the  ethoxy  group ;  *  both  analyses  agreed  in  showing  that  the  mixture 
contained  70 — 72  per  cent,  of  the  ether.  After  treating  the  mixture 
with  hydriodic  acid,  the  resulting  a-tribromophenol  and  «-tribromo- 
benzene  could  easily  be  separated  by  alkali.  From  these  results  it 
follows  that  the  original  mixture  of  «-tribromobenzene  and  *-tribromo- 
phenetole  contained  about  5*7  per  cent,  of  the  former. 

Decomposition  of  a-Tribromobenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate  in 
Acetic  Acid  Solution, — «-Tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate 
dissolves  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (99  per  cent.) ;  the  solution  is 
quite  stable  in  the  dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  becomes 
coloured  on  boiling,  8-tribromobenzene  being  formed.  On  exposing 
a  solution  (1  per  cent.)  to  sunlight,  decomposition  is  rapid  and 
complete ;   the  addition  of  an  equal   volume  of  water   causes   the 

*  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  ethoxy -gi'oup  in  j-tribromo* 
phenetole  by  Zeisel's  method,  very  prolonged  heating  of  the  substance  with  hydr- 
iodic acid  (1  vol.)  and  acetic  anhydride  (0  5  vol.)  is  necessary.  Thus,  in  one 
determination  («-tribromophenetole  =  0*3426  gram),  ethyl  iodide  only  ceased  to  be 
given  off  after  six  honrs'  beating,  the  percentage  of  ethoxy-group  being  found  =11  '54, 
whilst  CeH2Br,*0£t  requires  12  19  per  cent. 
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separation  of  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  82^,  the  melting  point 
of  8-tribromophenyl  acetate,  C^H^Brg'OAc.  An  analysis  showed  that 
this  substance  was  quite  pure  : 

0-2103  gave  0-3186  AgBr.     Br  =  64-46. 

CgHgOgBrj  requires  Br  =  64*33  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  diluting  the  acetic  acid  or  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  is 
to  decrease  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition,  water  having  the  greater 
influence.  The  solid  product  obtained  from  the  dilute  acetic  acid 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ^-tribromophenol  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
in  about  equal  proportions.  A  small  amount  of  phenol  was  also 
present  in  the  product  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  acetic  and  sul- 
phuric adds. 

Decomposition  of  s-Tribromobenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  StdphcUe  in 

Variotu  Media. 

Formic  Acid. — ^The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  formic  acid 
(90  per  cent.) ;  in  the  dark,  the  solution  was  stable,  no  gas  being 
evolved.  On  exposure  to  sunlight,  a  very  rapid  decomposition  set  in  ; 
the  solid  product  consisted  mainly  of  «-tribromobenzene  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  ^-tribromophenol ;  no  phenyl  formate  was  discovered. 
Since  the  formic  acid  had  acted  as  a  reducing  agent,  carbon  dioxide 
should  be  present  in  the  evolved  gas.  Examination  of  the  gas  showed 
this  supposition  to  be  correct.  . 

Propionic  Add. — ^The  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  does  not  per- 
ceptibly dissolve  in  propionic  acid.  When  the  suspension  is  exposed 
to  sunlight  nitrogen  is  slowly  evolved,  and  the  solution  becomes 
coloured  a  deep  yellow.  Neither  «-tribromobenzene  nor  8-tribromo- 
phenol  are  formed,  but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  decomposition 
sufficient  material  could  not  be  accumulated  to  determine  its  identity 
with  tribromophenyl  propionate. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — ^The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (95  per  cent.).  The  colourless  solution  slowly 
evolves  nitrogen  in  sunlight.  On  cautiously  diluting  the  solution, 
pure  9-tribromophenol  crystrallises  out  free  from  any  trace  of  by- 
product. 

Nitric  Acid. — ^Fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  dissolves  the 
diazonium  salt  freely.  The  decomposition  in  sunlight  is  complicated  by 
the  concomitant  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  interaction 
of  the  acid  with  the  primary  product, which  is  probably  «-tribromophenol. 
Bromine  is  partly  displaced  by  the  nitro-group,  and  can  be  estimated 
in  the  solution.  It  was  not  possible  to  isolate  a  single  substance  from 
the  mixture  of  nitrobromophenols,  but  picric  acid  appeared  not  to  be 
present. 
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Organic  Liquids, — The  diazonium  salt  does  Dot  dissolve  to  any 
extent  in  glycerol,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  or  ethyl  acetoacetate.  The 
suspension  in  the  two  solvents  first  named  decomposes  fairly  rapidly, 
«-tribromobenzene  being  formed  in  each  case.  In  the  other  two  media, 
the  decomposition  is  very  slow. 

Decomposition  of  Other  Substituted  Diazobenzenes, 

2  :  Q'Dibromodiazobenzene. — ^The  behaviour  of  this  diazonium  hydro- 
gen sulphate  towards  light  is  similar  to  that  of  the  «-tribromo-deriv- 
ative,  and  affords  an  extremely  easy  method  of  preparing  2  : 6-dibromo- 
phenol.  In  aqueous  solution  the  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  bromine  (2*54  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion) 
being  eliminated.  The  phenol  was  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of 
brown  solid,  the  decomposition  product  of  the  bromoquinonediazide, 
by  dissolving  in  sodium  hydroxide.  The  phenol  melted  at  56°  and 
gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis  : 

0-147  gave  021 86  AgBr.     Br  =  63-3. 

CgH^OBrg  requires  Br  =  63*5  per  cent. 

This  phenol  can  also  be  prepared  easily  from  the  diazonium  salt  by 
Heinichen's  method  {loc.  cit,),  using  a  63  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Decomposition  is  complete  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
the  yield  is  gpod  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  quinonediazide  or  other 
substance  seems  to  be  formed. 

2:3:4:  ^-Tetrabromodiazobenzene, — In  the  decomposition  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  this  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  by  sunlight,  the 
quinonediazide  decomposition  takes  a  more  prominent  place,  some 
15  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  being  eliminated. 
The  tetrabromophenol  which  is  mainly  formed  can  be  obtained  in  a 
purer  state  wherf  the  decomposition  is  effected  in  15  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  the  quinonediazide  decomposition  being  then  inconsiderable.  The 
phenol  melted  at  115° : 

0-1448  gave  0-2645  AgBr.     Br  -  77-7. 

CgHgOBr^  requires  Br -78-01  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  was  heated  in  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution,  a 
rapid  and  complex  decomposition  took  place.  As  much  as  53*6  per 
cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  appears  in  the  solution. 
Very  small  amounts  of  two  crystalline  products  were  noticed,  but  no 
tetrabromophenol  was  isolated. 

2'A:6'Tribromo-3'^ilrodiazobenzene. — ^The  decomposition  of  this 
diazonium  salt,  which  is  very  rapid  when  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  is 
exposed  to  sunlight,  appears  to  be  very  complex  ;  46 — 47  per  cent,  of 
one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the  solid  product 
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is  a  miztare  of  the  decomposition  product  of  the  quinonediazide  and  the 
phenol  arising  directly  from  the  diazonium  salt.  The  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  quinonediazide  decom- 
position ;  nevertheless  some  17*8  per  cent,  of  bromine  was  eliminated. 

p-Mtrodiazobenzene. — The  existence  of  the  remarkably  stable 
j9-nitrobenzenediazotates  and  the  corresponding  nitrosoamine  has 
rendered  possible  the  testing  of  the  action  of  light  on  these  classes  of 
substances.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  pure  sodium  j9-nitro- 
benzenediazotate  was  exposed  to  light  for  several  days.  The  liquid 
darkened  slightly,  and  about  2  c.c.  of  gas  were  evolved.  Examination 
of  the  solution  after  exposure  showed  that  the  diazotate  was  mainly 
unchanged. 

p-jyitrophenylnitroeoamine  (p-nitrobenzenediazohydroxide),  which 
was  prepared  by  Schraube  and  Schmidt's  method  from  sodium  p-nitro- 
benzenediazotate,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  slowly  decomposes  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  In  the  dark  at  0°  it  is,  however,  quite 
stable.  A  suspension  in  water  was  exposed  to  sunlight  in  a  flask 
which  was  immersed  in  ice  and  water,  the  light  having  access  to  one 
side  of  the  flask.  The  substance  rapidly  darkened  and  nitrogen  was 
slowly  evolved,  4  c.c.  being  collected  during  two  hours'  exposure. 

Decompaeition  qf  Diazobenzene  in  Light. 

Inasmuch  as  acid  solutions  of  diazobenzene  readily  undergo  the 
phenolic  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  testing  of  the 
accelerating  effect  of  sunlight  on  this  change  was  somewhat  difficult. 
Moreover,  sunlight  produces  other  changes  in  solutions  of  this 
diazonium  salt,  which  result  in  causing  the  liquid  to  become  dark  and 
turbid,  effects  which  prevent  light  from  gaining-  access  to  the  liquid 
and  thus  stop  the  reaction. 

Two  exactly  similar  solutions  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate 
were  made  up  in  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  flasks 
connected  with  nitrometers.  One  was  exposed  to  sunlight  and  the  other 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  each  being  immersed  in  mixtures  of  ice  and 
water.  The  solution,  which  was  exposed  to  sunlight,  became  dark  and 
turbid,  and  nitrogen  was  slowly  evolved.  The  solution  in  the  dark  did 
not  change  in  appearance,  but  a  small  volume  of  nitrogen  was  evolved, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  the  rate  of  the  solution  exposed  to  light.  The 
solutions,  still  thoroughly  cold,  were  extracted  with  chloroform  in  order 
to  isolate  any  phenol.  The  residues  left  after  evaporating  the  chloroform 
were  distilled  in  steam,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  treated  with  bromine 
water.  The  distillate  from  the  solution  which  was  exposed  to  light 
gave  a  precipitate  of  ^-tribromophenol  (m.  p.  95^),  whilst  that  from  the 
screened  solution  gave  only  a  slight  turbidity. 
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Similar  experimental  were  made  with  a  "normal"  diazo-solution, 
which  was  made  up  by  adding  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  benzenediazonium 
chloride  (from  1  gram  of  aniline)  to  30  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  This  solution  decomposes  when  kept  in  the 
dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  25  c.c.  of  nitrogen  being  evolved 
in  twenty- four  hours.  A  similar  solution,  in  which,  however,  30  c.c.  of 
a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  used,  instead  of  the 
10  per  cent,  solution,  was  more  stable,  and  decomposed  very  slowly 
in  the  dark ;  light  did  not  appear  appreciably  to  hasten  the  rate  of 
decomposition. 

Becompontion  of  Methyldiazohenzenes. 

d-Bi'omoA-diazo-m  xylene. — Unlike  other  «-trisubstituted  anilines  in 
which  negative  groups  such  as  the  nitro-group  or  bromine  are  present, 
5-bromo-m-xylidine  can  be  diazotised  in  dilute  acid  solution.  The 
solid  diazonium  salts  can  be  prepared  very  readily  in  the  usual  way. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts  are  quite  stable  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  provided  that  they  are  screened  from  light. 
Thus  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  in 
15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  was  kept  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  nitro- 
meter for  seventy- three  days,  the  temperature  ranging  from  10 — 15° 
during  that  period.  No  gas  was  evolved,  but  when  this  solution  was 
exposed  to  sunlight,  a  rapid  decomposition  set  in,  gas  being  given  off, 
and  an  oil  separating.  No  bromine  is  eliminated  and  the  diazonium 
salt  can  be  converted  quantitatively  into  the  xylenol.  This  change 
can  be  brought  about  with  equal  readiness  by  boiling  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts.  Yery  different  is  the  behaviour  of 
solutions  of  the  diazotates.  In  the  dark  they  are  quite  stable,  and 
when  exposed  to  sunlight  only  show  signs  of  decomposition  if 
the  excess  of  alkali  is  slight  and  consequently  the  hydrolysis 
considerable. 

CHo 

6'Bromo-m'4fXylenol,    -g  |       Ug^  .  .  * 

OH 

This  xylenol  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  Noelting,  Braun,  and 
Thesmar  {Ber,,  1901,  34,  2242)  from  the  corresponding  xylidine. 
These  authors  state  that  the  xylenol  is  a  solid  melting  at  72°.  We 
have,  however,  found  that  the  xylenol  obtained  from  5-bromo- 
m-4-xylidine  by  diazotising  and  then  decomposing  the  diazonium  salt 
either  by  boiling  or  by  exposing  its  aqueous  solution  to  light,  is  an  oil 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.     Moreover,  bromination  of  w-4-xylenol 
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also    yields   a   moDobromo-derivative    which  is  identical    with    the 
substance  obtained  from  the  bromoxylidine. 

Bramination  of  m-i-Xylenol. — A  solution  of  bromine  (6*55  grams)  in 
acetic  acid  was  added  to  a  solution  of  m-4-xylenol  (5  grams)  in  the  same 
solvent  in  which  fused  sodium  acetate  (3*6  grams)  was  suspended. 
Bromination  was  instantaneous,  heat  being  developed.  The  xylenol 
was  separated  by  addition  of  water,  and  distilled  in  steam,  and  after 
separation  from  the  aqueous  distillate  by  chloroform  and  drying  in  the 
latter  solvent,  the  oil  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure.  It 
was  colourless,  boiled  at  110*5°  under  18  mm.  pressure,  and  had  a 
sp.gr.  1-4569  at  1174°: 

0-1235  gave  0-1141  AgBr.     Br  =  39-89. 

CgBTjjOBr  requires  Br  =  39-80  per  cent. 

The  bromoxylenol  prepared  from  the  bromoxylidine  by  way  of  the 
diazo-compound,  boiled  at  112°  under  20  mm.  pressure,  and  had  a 
8p.gr.  1-4607  at  1174°. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
diazonium  salt  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

0-1215  gave  0*1145  AgBr.     Br  =  40-10  per  cent. 
A  specimen  obtained  by  exposing  a  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  to 
light  gave  the  numbers  : 

01098  gave  0*1018  AgBr.     Br  =  39-45. 

CgHgOBr  requires  Br  =  39*80  per  cent. 

Q-Bromo-6'diazO'\l/'Cumene,    -^1        |       ». 

CH3 

^'Bromo-il/'cumidine  {Q-Bromo-b-amino-l  :  2  :  i-irimet/iylbenzene). — 
This  base  has  apparently  hitherto  not  been  described.  It  is  readily 
prepared  by  brominatiog  ^-cumidine  in  acetic  acid  solution  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  acetate,  care  being  taken  to  add  the  solution  of 
the  base  to  the  solution  of  the  bromine.  The  bromo-i^cumidine  is 
precipitated  by  addition  of  water  and  purified  by  distilling  in  steam. 
It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  colourless  needles  melting 
at  68—69° : 

0-1906  gave  0-1675  AgBr.     Br  =  37-4. 

CjjHijNBr  requires  Br  =  37*4  per  cent. 

The  salts  of  this  base  are  not  markedly  hydrolysed  by  water,  thus 
resembling  those  of  bromoxylidine.  It  is  very  readily  acetylated  by 
heating  for  a  short  time  with  acetic  anhydride  at  100°;  the  acetyl 
derivative  crystallises  in  clusters  of  four-sided  prisms  melting  at  206°. 
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It    can  easily  be  diazotised  in  dilute  acid  solution,    and  the  solid 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  can  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

Acid  solutions  of  bromo-^-diazocumene  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  do  those  of  bromodiazoxylene.  Kept  in  the  dark  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  they  are  quite  stable,  but  on  exposure  to  light, 
gas  is  immediately  evolved,  and  a  turbidity  soon  appears  in  the 
solution.  Pure  6-bromocumenol  (m.  p.  32 — 33°)  slowly  separates  in 
needles.  Boiling  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  brings  about  a 
rapid  and  quantitative  conversion  into  the  bromocumenol. 

b-Diazo-iff-cuTiiene, — An  attempt  was  made  to  contrast  the  de- 
composition of  an  acid  solution  of  diazo-^-cumene  exposed  to  light 
with  one  kept  in  the  dark.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  this  diazo- 
compound  decomposes  fairly  quickly,  whether  screened  from  light  or 
not.  At  0 — 2%  a  marked  difference  is  observed ;  whilst  the  solution 
which  is  kept  in  the  dark  very  slowly  evolves  nitrogen,  the  other 
decomposes  rapidly.  ^-Cumenol  crystallised  out  as  the  decomposition 
proceeded,  and  melted  at  71°. 

3  : 5'Dibrom(H>'diazotoliAene,  and  3  : 5-Diin'amo-^diazotoluene. — The 
dibromodiazotoluenes  resemble  very  closely  5-tribromodiazobenzene. 
Solutions  of  the  hydrogen  sulphates  are  quite  stable  in  the  dark,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  rapidly  decompose.  In  aqueous  solution,  a  small 
amount  of  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the  3 : 5-dibromocresoI,  which 
separates  during  the  change,  is  discoloured  by  the  products  of  de- 
composition of  the  quinonediazide.  Quantitative  experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  diazonium  salt  under- 
goes the  quinonediazide  decomposition,  the  remaining  90  per  cent, 
being  converted  into  cresol.  If  the  decomposition  is  carried  out  in 
15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution,  no  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the 
cresol  separates  in  almost  pure,  colourless  needles. 

The  cresols  can  easily  be  isolated  from  the  product  of  the  action  of 
light  by  distilling  in  steam.  3  : 5-Dibromo-o-cre8ol  crystallised  in  long 
needles  z^elting  at  55° : 

0-1 372  .gave  01932  AgBr.     Br  «  5993. 

CyHgOBrg  requires  Br  =  60*12  per  cent. 

3 : 5-DIbromo^cresol  was  obtained  in  needles  melting  at  43 — 44°  : 
0-1506  gave  0  2123  AgBr.     Br  =  59-98  per  cent. 

When  dilute  (1  per  cent.)  aqueous  solutions  of  the  sulphates  are 
heated  at  100°,  rapid  decomposition  ensues  j  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nitrogen  in  the  diazo-compound  is  given  off  as  gas.  A  dark 
brown,  amorphous  solid  separated  from  which  no  cresol  could  be 
isolated;  the  filtrate  was  quite  colourless  and  free  from  both  un- 
changed diazonium  compound  or  quinonediazide,  but  a  trace  of 
bromine  was  present. 
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The  dibromodiazotoluenes  differ  from  tribromodiazobenzene  in  thafc 
they  readily  yield  the  corresponding  cresols  when  they  are  heated  in 
solution  in  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Decomposition  is  very 
rapid,  and  a  crystalline  substance  distils  over,  which  is  mainly  the 
cresol. 

Solutions  of  the  sodium  dibromotoluenediazotates  can  be  easily 
prepared,  and  accordingly  offer  an  excellent  means  of  demonstrating 
the  stability  of  these  substances  to  light.  After  three  days'  exposure 
of  the  sodium  derivative  of  dibromo-o-diazotoluene  in  1  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution,  the  liquid  was  still  quite  colourless ;  no  measurable 
amount  of  gas  had  been  evolved. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  Chemical  Society  and  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Grants  which  have  largely  defrayed  the 
cost  of  these  researches.  They  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  thanks  to  these  Societies. 

University  Collkge  of  North  Walks, 
Bangok. 


V. — On  the  More  Exact  Determination  of  the  Densities 

of  Crystals. 
By  The  Eabl  of  Bebkelet. 

This  communication  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bristol  in  1898.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  published  as  it  was 
part  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  research  on  the  molecular  V(  >lume8  of 
crystals.  The  appearance  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Pope's  rec  )nt  paper 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  1675)  has  so  illuminated  the  subject,  tha  b  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  any  further. 

A  comparison  of  the  several  values  obtained  by  different  observers, 
for  the  density  of  one  and  the  same  salt,  shows  variations  which  in 
some  cases  amount  to  10  per  cent.  As  the  density  is  supposed  to  be 
independent  of  the  way  in  which  the  crystals  have  been  5>roduoed, 
these  discordant  results  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observatioiy. 

Of  these  errors  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  important 

(1)  Errors  in  the  operation  of  determining  the  density. 

(2)  Errors  caused  by  air  adhering  to  the  crystals. 

(3)  Errors  due  to  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  salts.  i 

(4)  Errors  induced  by  the  mother  liquor  occluded  in  the  crystals, 
In  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  the  means  whereby  the  amount  r of 
error  due  to  the  first  three  causes  have,  I  believe,  been  reduced, 
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(1)  Operation  of  Determining  the  Den8ity,-^Two  similar  conical 
pyknometers  (Fig.  1),  .of  about  7  c.c.  capacity,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Miiller  from  Jena  thermometer  glass.  These  are  fitted  with  carefully 
ground  thermometer  stoppers  and  the  thermometers  are  graduated  in 
tenths  of  a  degree  such  that  the  hundredth  of  a  degree  can  be 
estimated.  The  thermometers  were  standardised  at  Kew.  The 
side  capillaries  are  graduated  in  millimetres  and  were  calibrated  by 
running  weighed  mercury  threads  along  the  bores  and  reading  their 
lengths. 

The  capacity  (7  cc.)  was  chosen  as  being  sufficiently  great  to  keep 
down  errors  of   weighing  and  of  manipulation.      The    greater    the 
capacity  of  the  pyknometer  the  thicker  the  walls  ; 
consequently  it  will  take  more  than  proportion-  Fio.  1. 

ately  longer  for  the  larger  quantity  of  liquid  to 
attain  a  constant  temperature  when  in  the  balance 
case.  Also  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  proportion  of  salt  to  liquid 
the  same,  and  hence  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  dry  and  to  free  from  adhering  air.  One  of 
the  pyknometers  was  used  throughout  the  weigh- 
ings as  a  counterpoise,  and  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  results  I  found  it  essential  that '  the 
surface  of  each  pyknometer  should  be  similarly 
treated;  if,  for  instance,  the  pyknometer  itself 
had  been  filled  with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  its 
surface  wetted  with  that  liquid,  the  surface  of 
the  counterpoise  should  also  be  wetted  with  the 
same  liquid  and  both  similarly  dried  before 
weighing. 

Hie  pyknometers,   after  steaming  for  twenty 
minutes,   were  heated  to    130°  and   cooled;  this 
heating  and   cooling   was   repeated    about    fifty 
times  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  constant  state  of  molecular 
aggregation  in  the  glass. 

(o)  The  capacity  of  the  pyknometer  was  then  determined.  It  was 
filled  with  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  small  desiccator  connected  to 
a  Sprengel  pump.  Vigorous  boiling,  which  was  continued  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  was  promoted  by  tapping  the  bottom  of  the 
desiccator.  The  pyknometer  was  then  placed  on  the  pan  of  an 
ordinary  spring  balance  and  the  stopper  inserted  and  pressed  home, 
the  reading  of  the  balance  index  being  noted  so  that  in  future  the 
stopper  could  be  pressed  home  with  the  same  pressure ;  the  presumption 
is  that  with  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  orientation  of  stopper  to 
neck,  the  former  will  go  home  to  the  same  extent.     It  is  well,  however. 
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to  check  this  assumption  by  redetermining  the  capacity;  for  after 
much  use  the  stopper  is  ground  further  into  the  neck,  especially  if 
powdered  minerals  have  been  used. 

After  the  pyknometer  and  its  counterpoise  have  been  wiped  dry, 
they  are  placed  on  the  pans  of  the  balance,  and  when  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  capillary  has,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  round  the 
neck,  fallen  below  the  highest  graduation,  the  weight  is  determined, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  level  in  the  capillary  and  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  are  noted;  care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  is  fairly  constant.  From  these  data  the  capacity  of  the 
pyknometer  is  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  all  weights  being 
corrected  for  displaced  air. 

The  following  are  the  values  obtained  for  this  capacity,  reduced  to 
the  zero  mark  of  the  capillary : 


Temp. 

Capacity. 

Temp. 

Capacity. 

14-90°    . 

7-15803  CO. 

15-27'* 

715315  C.C 

U'95 

7-15322    „ 

15-60 

7-15298     „ 

14-95 

7-15805    „ 

15-52 

7-15816     „ 

14-97 

7  15293    „ 

15-96 

7-15311     „ 

The  greatest  difference  between  any  two  observations  is  0*00029  c.c. 
and  this  corresponds  to  an  ^rror  of  0*004  per  cent. 

The  mean  of  these  numbers  was  taken  as  the  capacity  at  the  mean 
temperature,  and*  the  capacity  at  any  other  temperature  was  calculated 
from  the  known  cubical  expansion  of  the  Jena  glass. 

(b)  The  liquid  used  for  determining  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
crystals  was  carbon  tetrachloride.  It  was  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Kahlbaum  and  redistilled  at  constant  temperature  after  digesting  with 
fused  calcium  chloride  for  several  weeks.  Both  during  the  distillation 
and  when  drawing  off  the  liquid  for  use,  the  access  of  moist  air  was 
prevented  by  means  of  calcium  chloride  tubes. 

The  density  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  was  found  to  be  the  same  at 
the  end  of  a  year  as  it  was  shortly  after  distillation.  The  pyknometer 
is  filled  with  air-free  carbon  tetrachloride  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
already  described,  and  then  wiped  dry  as  in  the  case  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  high  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  pyknometer  thermometer  should  register  the  true  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  and  glass.  A  double- walled  glass  case  surrounding 
the  balance  case  was  found  insufficient  to  secure  a  steady  temperature, 
and  eventually  a  zinc  tank  filled  with  water  and  placed  over  and  round 
three  sides  of  the  balance,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  observer  was  cut  off 
on  the  fourth  side  by  a  glass  trough  filled  with  water,  was  substituted 
and  found  effectual.  By  this  means,  in  about  one  and  a  half  hours, 
*  These  observations  were  obtained  after  an  interral  of  some  weeks. 
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after  placing  the  pyknometer  on  the  balance,  the  thermometer  does 
not  change  by  more  than  O'OP  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  densities  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
used,  and  for  comparison,  those  calculated  from  Prof.  Thorpe's  results 
(Trans.,  1880,  37,  199) : 


Temp. 
16 -44" 
16-88 
16-17 
15-56 


Density. 


Self. 
1*60138 
1-60157 
1-60189 
1-60810 


Thorpe. 
1-59980 
1-60008 
1-60083 
1-60155 


Diff. 
0  00158 
0-00154 
0-00156 
0-00155 


Density. 


Temp.        Self.  Thorpe.  Diff. 

14-88°  1-60438  1-60286  0-00152 

14-68  1-60475  1-60824  0-00151 

13-94  1-60620  1-60467  0'00164 


Thinking  that  the  somewhat  large  differences  between  our  values 
might  be  caused  by  dissolved  air,  I  determined  the  density  of  my 
unboiled  carbon  tetrachloride  with  the  following  results  : 


Temp. 

Self. 

Thorpe. 

Diff. 

15-47° 

1-60291 

1-60171 

0-00121 

15-36 

1-60820 

1-60195 

0-00125 

To  show  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  when  the 
pyknometers  are  on  the  balance  pans,  I  append  the  following  : 

Density. 


Temp. 

Bate  of  change. 

Self. 

Thorpe. 

Diff 

15-67° 

0-04°  in  20  minutes  (falling) 

1-60274 

1-60132 

0-00142 

14-34 

0-02  „  10 

t» 

1-60534 

1-60390 

0-00144 

17-67 

0-03   „  20        „ 

n 

1-59904 

1-59741 

000163 

14-04 

0-02   „  15 

(rising) 

1-60684 

1-60448 

0  00186 

16-92 

0-02  „  20 

f* 

1-60052 

1-59887 

0-00167 

16-42 

.  0-04   „  20 

}} 

1-60144 

1-59984 

000160 

(c)  To  determine  the  density  of  the  crystals,  the  pyknometer,  con- 
taining a  known  weight  of  salt,  is  placed  in  the  **  bulb  desiccator  " 
(shown  in  Fig.  2),  the  bulb  of  which  has  previously  been  half -filled 
with  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  liquid  is  then  caused  to  boil  by 
exhausting  through  A,  and  warming  and  tapping  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  Tap  A  is  then  closed,  and  the  exhaustion  continued 
through  B  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  bottom  of  the 
desiccator  being  vigorously  tapped  at  intervals  so  that  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  may  penetrate  among  the  powdered  crystals  and  thus  sweep  out 
the  air.  The  apparatus  is  then  disconnected  from  the  pump  and  while 
still  vacuous  is  tilted  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  flows  down  the 
fine  capillary,  G,  into  the  pyknometer.  The  pyknometer  is  then 
weighed  as  already  detailed. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  for  the  density  of  powdered  and 
ignited  quartz  : 

Density  of  Quartz, 

Observed  in  carbon  tetrachloride. 


Observed 

in  water. 

' 

Density 

Temp. 

Density. 

Temp. 

-^^ 

■  "*» 

21-95° 

2-6484 

21-14' 

2-6486 

2-6486 

2175 

2-6487 

21-07 

2-6480 

2-6480 

21-62 

2-6487 

20-18 

2-6483 

2-6482 

21-48 

2-6487 

19-99 

2-6485 

2-6484 

21-24 

2-6486 

18-85 

2-6483 

2-6480 

18-24 

2-6489 

2-6486 

In  the  last  column,  the  density  observed  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is 

corrected  to  2P  by  the 


Fig.  2. 


use 
of  Fizeau's  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  quartz.  The 
greatest  difference  between 
any  two  of  these  is  0*0007, 
which  corresponds  to  a  maxi- 
mum error  of  0  02  per  cent. 
It  was  considered  possible 
that  there  might  be  some 
difference  in  the  densities  of 
large  and  small  fragments 
of  the  same  substance.  A 
clear  specimen  of  barytes- 
was  selected,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, and  then  sifted 
through  sieves  of  different 
mesh.  The  density  of  the 
fragments  retained  by  the 
finest  mesh,  the  openings  of 
which  average  0*36  by  0-33 
mm.,  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  fragments  re- 
tained by  the  medium  mesh 
(0-59  by  0-64  mm.).  The  barytes  fragments  were  heated  to  200°  and 
cooled  over  sulphuric  acid  before  each  observation.  The  results  are  as 
follows : 

Density  qf  BcKytes. 
Small  fragments.  Large  fragments. 


Temp. 

Density. 

15 -76^* 

4-4700 

15-96 

4-4698 

16-67 

4-4696 

16-75 

4-4702 

16-07 

4-4703 

Temp. 

Density. 

♦16-46° 

4-4702 

*  15-05 

4-4707 

17-36 

4-4701 

17-06 

4-4697 
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The  observations  marked  {*)  were  obtained  with  fragments 
immersed  in  water,  the  remainder  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  The 
greatest  difference  between  any  two  observations  is  0*0011,  which 
corresponds  to  a  maximum  error  of  0*025  per  cent.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
densities. 

(2)  Air    Held    by   tlie    Crystals. — In    section   (c)   I   have   already 


Fm.  3. 


"f^ 


described  the  method  whereby  it  was  hoped  that  the  air  difficulty  had 
been  overcome.  It  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the  pyknometer 
lends  itself  to  this  method,  for  the  salt,  while  conserving  the  same 
relative  proportion  of  salt  to  liquid^  can  lie  ?.n  a  thinner  stratum  than 
in  either  a  cylindrical  or  globular  form  of  pyknometer. 

The  ordinary  method  of  covering  the  salt  with  the  liquid  and 
boiling  in  a  vacuum  leads  to  loss  of  si.lt  through  spirting,  and  also  to 
the  adhesion  of  small  particles  to  the  inside  of  the  neck  which  prevents 
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the  stopper  from  going  right  home.*  The  method  of  boiling  has, 
however,  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  hygroscopic  salts. 

(3)  Moisture  Retained  hy  the  Crystal  Fctces. — The  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  3  was  found  satisfactory.  The  crystals  are  placed  in  the 
pyknometer,  which  is  brought  into  A  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed 
over  them,  entering  by  B  and  leaving  by  C  to  go  through  a  tared 
U-tube  containing  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  lower  part  of  the 
desiccator  is  heated  in  an  air-oven  to  whatever  temperature  is 
necessary  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  the  air  current  is  stopped  when 
the  phosphorus  pentoxide  tube  reaches  a  constant  weight.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  exhausted,  and  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube,  D, 
broken  under  carbon  tetrachloride.  When  the  crystals  have  been 
covered  to  a  depth  of  about  1  centimetre,  the  pyknometer  and 
its  contents  are  transferred  to  the  "  bulb  desiccator,''  and  the  liquid 
covering  the  salt  is  boiled  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the 
pyknometer  is  then  filled  and  weighed  as  before. 

The  weight  of  crystals  introduced  can  be  found  by  evaporating  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  after  the  density  has  been  determined. 

This  method  was  tested  on  potassium  carbonate  with  the  following 
results  : 

Density  of  Potassifim  Carbonate, 


Temp. 

Density. 

Temp. 

Density. 

16  •20' 

2-3320 

16-18' 

2-3314 

16-14 

2-3322 

17-00 

2-3312 

The  maximum  error  is  0*04  per  cent. 

(4)  MoUi&r  Liquor  in  the  Crystals. — No  general  method  of  over- 
coming this  source  of  error  was  found.  Some  substances  give  the  same 
density  when  obtained  under  conditions  which  differ  fairly  widely,  but 
others,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  even  when  crystallised  from  a 
solution  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  and  con- 
tinuously stirred,  give  successive  crops  which  differ  markedly  in  their 
density. 

The  greater  part  of  this  investigation  was  carried  out  at  the  Christ 
Church  Laboratory,  Oxford ;  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt  for  his  kind  permission  to  use  the 
resources  of  this  laboratory. 

*  A  useful  precaution  to  tak^  is  to  note  the  rate  at  which  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
evaporates  normally  (loss  of  weight)  whea  on  the  balance  ;  the  presence  of  particles 
in  the  neck  will  be  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  rate. 
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VI. — Action  of  Reducing  Agents  on   b-Chloro-S-keto- 
1  :  l-dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrohenzene. 

By  Arthur  William  Crossley  and  Nora  Renouf,  Salters'  Eesearch 

Fellow. 

Sons  little  time  since  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1487),  the  authors  described 
the  action  of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  5-chloro-3-keto-l :  1- 
dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrobenzene  (I)  and  showed  that  the  main 
product, 

I.  II. 

of  the  reaction  was  d-hydroxy-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  (II), 
which  may  be  described  as  the  limit  reduction  product  of  the  chloro- 
ketone.  The  main  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  find 
reducing  agents,  less  powerful  than  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution, 
which  would  be  discriminating  in  their  action ;  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  prepare  from  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  first,  a 
ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  differing  from  the  former  only  in  that 
chlorine  would  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  secondly,  the  corre- 
sponding ketodimothylhezahydrobenzene. 

Chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  is  readily  prepared  from 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  (see  page  69)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
trichloride,  the  yield  being  75  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount ; 
and  as  other  substituted  dihydroresorcins  give  equally  good  yields  of 
the  corresponding  chloroketones,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions  could  be  realised,  they  would  furnish  very  ready 
methods  for  preparing  substituted  ketotetrahydro-  and  ketohexahydro- 
benzenes,  which  substances,  especially  the  former,  are  not  easy  to 
obtain  by  the  present  known  methods.  Complete  success  has 
attended  the  experiments,  and  further  work  is  in  progress  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  the  reactions  are  general  ones.  Particular 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ketones  (III  and  lY)  derivable  from 
trimethyldihydroresorciu,   on  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  the 

III.  IV. 

groupings  which  they  contain  when  compared  with  those  of  camphor. 
The  action  of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  chloroketo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  has  been  further  investigated,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  addition  {of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  to 
the  ether  has  a  beneficial  effect,  coi^siderably  increasing  the  yield  of 
hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene    and    rendering    it   much   easier 
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to  remove  the  chlorine  completely  from  the  chloroketone.  Further, 
several  interesting  substances  have  been  isolated  from  the  resinous 
by-product  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494)  which  are  dicyclic  in  composition. 
Similar  resins  have  been  encountered  in  all  the  reducing  actions 
which  have  been^tried,  and  as  the  constitutions  of  the  substances  derived 
from  them  have  close  relationship  with  one  another,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  describe  first  the  single  nucleus  compounds  produced  in 
these  reactions  and  afterwards  the  dicyclic  derivatives. 
Single  Nvdeua  Compouiida. 

Having  found  that  alcohol  had  such  a  decided  influence  in  the 
reaction  between  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  sodium  in 
moist  ethereal  solution,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  the  action  of 
sodium  in  absolute  alcoholic  solution.  The  reaction  proceeded, 
however,  in  an  unexpected  direction,  and  though  giving  an  interesting 
body  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  did  not  further  the  object  of 
the  present  inquiry.  It  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  chlorine  atom 
in  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  is  very  reactive,  a  fact  which 
greatly  enhances  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  and  similar 
chloroketones  for  synthetical  purposes. 

The  reaction  gives  rise  to  small  quantities  of  hy droxy dimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene  (II),  but  principally  Z-hydroxy-b-ethoxyA.  :  1- 
dimethyUieocahydrobenzene  (VI).     Evidently  the  sodium  ethoxide  formed 

jNajOEt 

V. ''  VI. 

in  the  first  stages  of  the  reduction  reacts  with  the  chlorine  atom  of 
the  chloroketone  to  give  the  substance  represented  by  formula  V, 
which  is  then  further  reduced  to  the  corresponding  saturated  compound. 
The  constitution  of  the  latter  is  proved  by  analysis  and  by  the 
facts  that  a  Zeisel  determination  shows  it  to  contain  an  ethoxy-group, 
and  that,  when  treated  with  acetyl-  or  benzoyl-chlorides,  it  yields 
acetyl-  or  benzoyl-derivatives  respectively. 

The  next  reducing  agent  employed  was  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution,  which,  as  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1497;  1906,  80,  43),  readily  replaces  halogen  by  hydrogen  in 
siturated  hydroaromatic  substances,  but  in  the  present  instance  its 
action  is  too  powerfuV^ad  it  gives  a  mixture^  of  the  ketones 
represented  by  formulae  Vlf  and  VII F,  containing  approximately  30 
per  cent,  of  the  latter.  However,  3-keto-l  :  I'dimethyl-^^-tetrahydra- 
benzene  (VII)  may  be  obtained  qtiite  pure  by  replacing  zinc  dust  by 

VII.  VIII. 
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zinc  filings,  either  in  the  cold  or  on  heating,  or  by  using  the  zinc 
copper  couple.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  88*5°  at  32  mmt^ 
and  its  ketonic  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  semi- 
carbazone  and  an  oxime.  When  oxidised  with  potassium  per- 
manganate in  the  cold,  it  yields  a«-dimethylsuccinic  acid  and  the 
lactone  of  a-hydroxy-)8)8-dimethylglutaric  acid  : 

These  products  were  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  chloroketo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  119)  together  with 
)8/3-dimethylglutaric  acid.  The  production  of  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy- 
)3^-dimethylglutaric  acid  proves  quite  definitely  the  constitution  of 
the  ketone,  although  its  formation  cannot  be  explained  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  case  of  the  chloroketone.  From  the  present 
instance,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  this  lactone  must  be 
regarded  as  almost  certain  in  any  oxidation  where  the  degradation  of 
a  ring  is  concerned  and  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield 
)3)8-dimethylglutaric  acid. 

B'XetO'l  :  l-dimethylhexalif/drobenzene  (VIII)  may  be  produced  from 
chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  by  heating  it  with  zinc  dust  in 
glacial  or  dilute  acetic  acid  solution.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
about  10°  lower  (75*5°  at  25  mm.)  than  the  corresponding  unsaturated 
ketone.  It  forms  an  oxime  and  a  semicarbazone,  and  when  oxidised 
with    potassium    permanganate    gives    only   /?/?-dimethyladipic   acid 

(IX),  a  fact  which  proves  its  constitution  beyond  doubt. 

One  slight  difference  is  observable  in  the  specimens  of  the  ketone, 
according  as  to  whether  glacial  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  employed  in 
their  preparation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ketone  gives  a  faint  colour 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  indicating  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  which  is  not,  however, 
produced  in  sufficient  amount  to  influence  the  analysis  of  the  substance, 
and  which  can  be  completely  and  easily  removed  by  treatment  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  potassium  permanganate  solution  in  the  cold. 
The  choice  between  dilute  and  glacial  acetic  acid  would  be  influenced 
according  ad  to  whether  the  solid  by-produot  (m.  p.  148°,  see  page  82) 
was  required  for  investigation,  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
substance  is  obtained  when  dilute  acetic  acid  is  employed,  although  the 
yield  of  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  is  not  so  good  as  when  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  used. 
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Other  reducing  agents  investigated  were  zinc  dust  in  strongly 
alkaline  solution,  also  zinc  dust  and  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcoholic 
solution.  In  the  former  case,  the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  potassium 
hydroxide  overshadows  the  reducing  action  of  the  zinc,  with  the  result 
that  the  only  product  isolated  was  dimethyldihydroresorcin  (X).  In  the 
latter  case,  a  mixture  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  keto- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene  was  obtained,  together  with  dimethyldi- 
hydroresorcin and  its  ethyl  ether  (XI)  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  776). 

c^«*<?S:^'^^2       ^^-a<S?:^t')>^^ 

X.  XI. 

'  Here  again  hydrolysis  must  first  take  place,  giving  rise  to 
dimethyldihydroresorcin,  which  is  then  esterified  by  the  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride. 

Bicydic  Compounds. 
The  compounds  of  this  nature  met  with  are  all  derivatives  of  a 
substance  formed  theoretically  by  the  removal  -  of  one  hydrogen  atom 
from  each  of  two  hexabydrobenzene  rings,  with  consequent  production 
of  di cyclic  derivatives.  It  has  been  decided  to  refer  to  this  substance 
as  dic^c/ohexane,  and  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  various  substitut- 
ing groups  by  adopting  the  following  scheme  of  numbering : 

/CH^-CHav  /CHg-CHjv 

GKoOl       I      i>CH-CH<i'S:       f      *>0H2. 

^CHa'CH/  \cH2-CH/ 

When  zinc  dust  acts  on  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  in 
aqueous  solution,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  ketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene and  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  (VII  and  VIII),  in 
which  the  former  largely  predominates.  If  this  mixture  of  ketones  is 
again  treated  several  times  with  zinc  dust,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  pure 
ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  and  a  semi-solid  mass  from  which  a 
crystalline  product  has  been  separated,  melting  at  148°,  and  having 
the  composition  CigHjgOj,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  1  :  V-dihydroxy- 
5:5:5' :b'-tetramethyl'^^''^*'dicjc\oheocene  (XII).     Another  possibility 

CH,<g^vC^^>C(OH).C(OH)<gg^§>CH, 
XII. 
for  a  substance  of   this  composition  would  be  that  represented  by 
formula  XIII,  which  could  be  produced  from  chloroketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene  *  by  the  zinc  coupling  two  molecules  together  and  then 
partially  reducing  the  unsa'-.uratod  diketone  so  formed. 

*  To  make  the  formulee  of  these  dioyclic  compounda  strictly  comparable  with 
those  of    the    single    niicleus    (}eriyat)yes,    chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene 

<CMe,"CH,v 
^COl,  instead  of  as  in  formula  I. 
CO CH<^ 
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CH,<ggflC^>CiCr  ^ 

XIII. 
Such  a  presumption  is,  however,  at  once  rendered  impossible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  substance  is  not  formed  directly  from  the 
chloroketone  but  from  the  halogen-free  mixture  of  ketones,  obtained 
by  the  initial  action  of  zinc  dust  on  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene.  There  can  be  therefore  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  the 
substance  O^^B^fi^  ^^^^  ^^  origin  to  pinacone  formation,  an  exactly 
analogous  case  having  been  observed  in  the  reduction  of  ketohexa- 
hydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1416),  where  considerable  amounts  of 
1 :  l-dihydroxydic^c/ohexane  (XLY),  (ketohexamethylene  pinacone)  were 
formed. 

•        CH,<ggj:C^>C(OH).C(OH)<g«;:gH,>cH, 

XIV. 
Moreover,  the  behaviour  of  dihydroxytetramethyldic^c^ohexene  is 
quite  in  accord  with  that  of  a  substance  having  formula  XII,  for  it 
does  not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nor 
can  it  be  acetylated  or  benzoylated  under  the  conditions  employed. 
Further,  its  unsaturated  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  readily 
absorbs  bromine  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  tribromoanhydride,  but  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  this  compound  is  at  present  doubtful.  Also,  when  treated 
with  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution,  it  absorbs  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  give  1  :  V-dihydroxy-b  :  5  : 5' :  b'-tetramelhyldicjQloheicane 
(XY).      Here  again  this  saturated  pinacone  does  not  give  a  colour 

XV. 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  it  is  acetylated  or  benzoylated  very  readily.  No  explanation  of 
this  fact  can  be  offered  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  hoped  that, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  other  similarly  constituted  pinacones  will  be 
encountered,  when  the  matter  will  receive  further  attention. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcohol  is  a  reagent  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  the  double  bond  in 
ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  giving  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene, 
and  also  strong  enough  to  form  dihydroxytetramethyldicycZohexene 
from    ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,   yet  is  not  strong  enough  jto 
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reduce  the  dict/dohexene  compound  to  the  corresponding  saturated 
derivative.  But  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  for  on  boiling  an 
aqueous  alcoholic  solution  of  dihydroxytetramethyldic^^c^hexene  with 
zinc  dust  for  twelve  hours,  no  trace  of  any  reduction  having  taken 
place  could  be  detected  and  only  the  unsaturated  dicjyc^ohexene 
compound  was  recovered. 

Moreover,  the  reduction  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  to  keto- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene  by  zinc  dust  in  aqueous  alcohol  proceeds 
extremely  slowly,  and  from  the  experiments  described  on  page  75  it 
can  only  be  concluded  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  particular 
reducing  agent,  the  unsaturated  pinacone  is  more  easily  formed  than 
ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene. 

In  the  preparation  of  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene  consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  at  one  time  (see  page  70)  in  obtaining 
the  product  free  from  halogen,  and  on  examining  the  resinous  by- 
product formed  under  these  conditions,  two  solid  substances  were 
separated  from  it  melting  respectively  at  178°  and  173—174°  The 
former  of  these  has  the  composition  Cj^iHgsOj  and  is  apparently 
3  : 3'-diketo-5  : 5  : 5' :  b'-tetrametht/l-^-^-^'-dicjcloIiexene    (XVI),    formed 

XVI. 
by  the  direct  coupling  of  2  molecules  of  chloroketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene  by  the  sodium.  It  is  highly  coloured  (yellow),  gives 
a  brick-red  disemicarbazone,  thus  proving  its  diketonic  nature, 
and  is  unsaturated  as  shown  by  its  ready  absorption  of  bromine. 
It  could  not  be  detected  in  the  resin  formed  when  alcohol  was  added 
to  the  ether  used  in  the  reduction  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene,  but  much  larger  quantities  of  the  second  substance  melting 
at  173-^174°  and  also  another  compound  melting  sharply  at  212°  were 
isolated.  The  latter  proved  to  be  identical  with  1  :  T-dihydroxy- 
5:5:5':  S'-tetramethyldicj/c^hexane  (see  page  67). 

For  a  long  time  the  substance  melting  at  173 — 174°  was  thought  to  be 
homogeneous,  as  it  gave  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula 
Cj^Hj^Og,  nor  was  its  melting  point  altered  by  many  recrystallisations, 
and  moreover  it  sublimed  in  needles  which  melted  at  171 — 172°. 
Nevertheless  it  was  found  to  be  a  mixture,  for  on  acetylation  it  gave 
two  diacetyl  derivatives  melting  at  130°  and  68°,  and  on  benzoylation, 
two  dibenzoyl  derivatives  melting  at  199°  and  134°.  The  former  of 
the  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  compounds  (m.  p.  130°  and  199°)  proved  to 
be  diacetyl-  and  dibenzoyl-1  :  l'-dihydroxy-6  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldi- 
c^c2ohexane,  which  substance  they  yielded  on  hydrolysis^  . 
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The  above-mentioned  derivatives  melting  at  68^  and  134°  were 
separately  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  when  they 
each  gave  a  substance,  C^^Hg^Og,  melting  at  183°,  which  is  believed 
to  be  3  :  Z' -dihydroxy-b  :  5  :  5' :  b'-tetrcunethyldicjclohexane  (XVII).     It 

XVII. 
is  readily  acetylated  and  benzoylated,  and,  unlike  the  unsaturated  or 
saturated  pinacones,  gives  a  decided  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Its  formation  would  be  due  to  the  further  reduction  of  diketo- 
tetramethyldicycZohexene  (XVI),  although,  unfortunately,  sufficient  of 
the  latter  material  could  not  be  isolated  to  try  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  upon  it. 

The  substance  melting  at  173 — 174®  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
1 :  l'-dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc^hexane  (XV)  and  3  : 3'-di- 
hydroxy-6  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethylclicyc/ohexane  (XVII),  in  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  parts  of  the  latter, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  mixture  of  these  substances  in 
these  proportions  melts  at  173 — 174°  and  sublimes  in  needles  melting 
at  171—172° 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  reduction  of  chloroketo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  with  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution, 
dicyclic  compounds  are  formed  both  by  the  process  of  pinacone  forma- 
tion and  by  the  coupling  reaction  of  the  sodium.  Further,  when  the 
reduction  is  inefficient,  there  are  formed  3  : 3'-diketo-5  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetra- 
-methyl-A^i'-dicyc/ohexene  (XVI)  and  small  amounts  of  1 : 1'-di- 
hydroxy-  and  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5'  :  5'-tetramethyldicyc^ohexane  ; 
but  when  the  reduction  is  facilitated  by  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
ether,  the  first  of  these  three  substances  cannot  be  isolated,  as  it 
is  further  reduced  to  3  :  3'-dihydr.oxy-5  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyldicycZo- 
hexane. 

Experimental. 

Chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  was  prepared  as  already 
described  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  117),  except  that  the  heating  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  was  continued  for  three  hours  instead  of  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Moreover,  after  working  up  the  product,  the 
alkaline  washings  should  be  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
considerable  amount  of  solid  matter  separates,  consisting  largely  of 
unaltered  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  and  if  this  is  again  treated  with 
phosphorus  trichloride,  the  yield  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene  may  be  increased  to  75  per  cent,  (instead  of  66  per  cent.)  of 
the  theoretical  amount. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  ketone,  after  repextsd  distillation,^^  some- 
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what  lower  than  previously  stated  {loc.  cit,)^  namely  99°  at  20  mm., 
and  its  great  stability  is  a  point  worth  calling  attention  to.  On 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  darkens  in  colour  and  deposits  crystals 
of  dimethyl dihydroresorcin  hydrochloride,  but  if  protected  from  air 
and  light  it  may  be  kept  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  A  specimen 
which  had  been  bottled  in  this  way  for  three  years  was  found  to  be 
faintly  yellow,  and  contained  1  gram  of  crystalline  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin  hydrochloride.  After  filtration,  there  remained  37  grams  of 
a  liquid,  which  were  dissolved  in  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  then  with  water,  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  On  distilling  the  residue 
in  a  vacuum,  36  grams  passed  over  quite  constantly  with  the  above- 
mentioned  boiling  point  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene. 

Reduction  of  CMaroketodimethi/Hetrahydrobenzene. 

I.   With  Sodium  in  moist  Ethereal  Solution, 

The  main  product  obtained  by  this  reaction  is  3-hydroxy-l  :  1- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
detail  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494).  Considerable  diflSculty  was  ex- 
perienced at  one  time  in  obtaining  this  substance  free  from  chlorine,, 
until  it  was  realised  that  in  the  original  preparation  the  ether 
employed  had  not  been  washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol. 
Further  experiments  have  shown  that,  if  the  amounts  of  materials 
as  already  stated  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  to  the  ether,  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  always  free  from 
halogen.  Moreover,  the  yield  of  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene 
is  thereby  increased  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

During  the  preparation  resinous  matter  is  always  formed,  varying 
in  amount  from  25  to  30  grams  from  100  grams  of  chloroketodimethyl- 
tetrahydrobenzene.  The  material  obtained  when  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  producing  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene  free  from 
halogen  was  a  thick,  red  jelly,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100°)  and  allowed  to 
stand.  A  viscid,  yellow  solid  gradually  separated  (2*3  grams  from 
75  grams  of  the  jelly),  which  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol : 

0-1078  gave  03076  OO2  and  00871  HgO.     C  =  77*82 ;  H  =  8*97. 
^16^2 A  requires  C  =  78*04 ;  H  =  894  per  cent. 

3  :  S''Diketo-6  : 5  : 5' :  b'tetramethyl'^^  ^'-dicyclohexene, 

is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  and  crystallises 
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from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100°),  ethyl  acetate,  or  methyl  alcohol 
in  deep  yellow  needles  melting  at  178°.  When  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  chloroform  was  added  to  a  solution  of  the  ketone  in  the  same  solvent 
and  the  whole  slightly  warmed,  the  bromine  disappeared  and  hydrogen 
bromide  was  evolved.  On  evaporating  the  solvent,  a  white  solid 
remained,  which  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  and  melted  at  165° 
with  evolution  of  gas^  but  the  amount  of  material  was  too  small  to 
permit  of  the  reaction  being  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  disemiearbazane  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  and  separated 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  as  a  micro-crystalline,  brick-red  powder 
meltiug  about  273°  with  decomposition.  On  account  of  its  insolubility 
in  the  ordinary  organic  solvents,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  purify  it 
by  crystallisation,  and  it  was  therefore  analysed  after  being  well 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol : 

Found,  N  =  23-38.     OigHggOjNg  requires  N  =  2333  per  cent. 

The  light  petroleum  solution  of  the  original  red  jelly  gave  a  second 
small  crop  of  solid  matter,  which  was  white,  and  consisted  of 
1  :  V-dihj/droocf/'Q  :  5  : 5' :  6''telramethyldicjc\oheoccme,  melting  at  212°, 
(see  page  77)  and  of  3  : 3'-dihydrozy-5  : 5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyldic^c/o- 
hexane  melting  at  183°  (see  page  72). 

When  the  reduction  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  by 
sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  is  carried  out  as  described  on  page  70, 
the  by-product  sets  to  a  hard,  transparent,  reddish-yellow  resin.  This 
was  dissolved  in  benzene,  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 60°)  added,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand,  when  solid  matter  separated,  which  was 
filtered  and  well  washed  with  light  petroleum.  By  treatment  in  this 
manner,  80  grams  of  resin  yielded  15  grams  of  a  white  solid,  from 
which  two  substances  of  constant  melting  point  {A  and  B)  were 
separated  by  means  of  a  somewhat  tedious  process  of  fractional  ezv 
traction  with  ethyl  acetate  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  the  same 
solvent. 

The  smaller  fraction  A,  weighing  2*2  grams,  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate  in  oblique,  square  plates  melting  at  212°,  and  was  proved  by 
analysis  and  the  preparation  from  it  of  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives, 
to  be  identical  with  1  :  V-dihydroxy-b  :  5  : 5' :  b'-tetramethyldicjclohexane, 
described  on  page  77. 

The  larger  fraction,  ^  (5-1  grams),  was  analysed  with  the  following 
results : 

01275  gave  03529  COj  and  01353  HgO.     0  =  75-48;  H  =  11'79. 
CigHg^Og  requires  0  =  75*59 ;  H  =  11  81  per  cent. 

This  substance  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  in  radiating  clusters 
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of  transparent,  leaf -like  aggregates  melting  at  173 — 174°,*  nor  was 
this  melting  point  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation.  On  account  of 
this  fact,  and  also  because  it  sublimed  unchanged  (m.  p.  171 — 172°)  in 
long,  silky  needles,  it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  body  was 
homogeneous  and  consisted  of  3  :  3'-dihydrozy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicycZoh^zane ;  but  the  following  experiments  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Action  of  Benzoyl  Chloride  on  the  Substance,  m.  p.  173 — 174° — One 
gram  of  the  substance  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours 
with  excess  of  benzoyl  chloride,  the  whole  shaken  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  extracted  with  ether,-  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  water  until  free  from  alkali,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
ether  evaporated.  The  solid  residue,  weighing  1*6  grams,  was  dissolved 
in  a  large  amount  of  absolute  alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  0*4  gram  of 
solid  separated  (filtrate  =A)  melting  at  186 — 192°,  and,  after  a  further 
crystallisation,  at  199°.  This  substance  was  proved  by  the  mixed 
melting  point  method  and  by  analysis  to  be  identical  with  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative  of  1  : 1'-dihydroxy-S  :  5  : 6' :  5'-tetramethyldieyc/ohexane  de- 
scribed on  page  77,  which  latter  substance  (m.  p.  212°)  it  gave  on 
hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  filtrate  A  was  evaporated,  when  several  fractions  of  crystals  (in 
all  rO  gram)  were  obtained  having  the  same  melting  point.  These 
were  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  alcohol : 

0-1174  gave  0-3336  CO2  and  00892  HgO.     0  =  77-48 ;  H  =  8-44. 
C30H38O4  requires  0  =  77-92  ;  H  =  8-22  per  cent. 

The  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicye^hexane  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene  or  chloro- 
form, moderately  soluble  in  acetone  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystal- 
lises from  absolute  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters  of  flattened  needles 
melting  at  133 — 134°.  When  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  and  the  solution  poured  into  water,  a  white  solid 
separated  which  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene  : 

01071  gave  0-2968  00^  and  01121  HgO.     0  =  76-67;  H  =  ll-63. 
Oi^HjoOg  requires  0  =  77*59 ;  H  =  1 1  81  per  cent. 

3  :  Z'-Dxhydroxy-^  :  5  : 5' :  b'-tetromiethyldiQja^ohexaney 

is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  absolute  alcohol  or  acetone,  less  so  in 

*  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  on  standing  the  crystals  become  opaque  and 
the  melting  point  less  sharp.  A  specimen  melting  at  173—174°,  when  first  isolated, 
melted  after  six  weeks  at  the  same  temperature,  but  did  not  become  clear  until 
180°,  and  two  months  later  partially  melted  at  173—174'*,  but  did  not  clarify  until 
195^ 
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ethyl  acetate,  crystallises  from  chloroform  or  benzene  in  clusters  of 
scaly  needles  melting  at  183°,  and  sublimes  unchanged  in  fern-like 
aggregates  of  flattened  needles.  It  does  not  decolorise  a  chloroform 
solution  of  bromine,  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  salmon- 
pink  colour  turning  to  deep  orange,  and  is  converted  by  benzoyl 
chloride  into  the  above-mentioned  dibenzoyl  derivative  melting  at 
133 — 134°,  and  no  other  substance. 

On  mixing  three  parts  of  this  product  with  one  part  of  1 :  T-dihydroxy- 
5:5:5':  5'-tetramethyldic^c/ohexane,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  which 
formed  the  constant  melting  mixture  (173 — 174°)  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, the  melting  point  was  172 — 173°,  but  complete  clarification 
did  not  take  place  until  179°.  Moreover,  this  mixture  sublimed  in 
silky  needles  melting  at  171 — 172°  and  becoming  quite  clear  at  176°. 

Action  of  Acetyl  Chloride  on  the  Sttbstance  m.  p.  173 — 174°. — ^One 
gram  of  the  substance  was  heated  with  an  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  for 
two  hours,  and  the  solvent  evaporated,  when  the  viscous  residue  so 
obtained  rapidly  solidified  on  rubbing  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  It 
was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  and  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol, 
when  0*2  gram  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  which  melted 
at  130°,  and  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  diacetyl  derivative 
of  1 :  r-dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldic^cZohexane  described  on 
page  77.  On  addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  mother  liquor, 
further  amounts  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated,  which  were 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol : 

0ai24  gave  0-2916  GOg  and  01060  H^O.     0  =  70-75;  H  =  10-47. 
O20H34O4  requires  C» 71  01 ;  H=  1006  per  cent. 

The  diacetyl  derivative  of  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dic^c^ohexane  is  extremely  soluble  in  the  ordinary  organic  media,  and 
crystallises,  as  above  stated,  in  clusters  of  slender  needles  melting  at 
68°.  It  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
yielding  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc^ohexane  melting 
at  183°. 

II.  With  Sodium  in  Absolute  Alcoholic  Solution, 
Twenty  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  were  dis- 
solved in  400  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse 
condenser,  and  32  grams  of  sodium,  cut  in  thin  slices,  gradually 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  whole  was  poured  into  a  large 
volume  of  water,  extracted  three  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  the  ether 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  when 
the  following  fractions  were  obtained  at  35  mm.  : 

95 — 136°  =  4-5  grams,  135 — 150°  =10*7  grams,  resinous  residue  = 
1*5  grams. 
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The  fraction  95 — 135°  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  the  marked  colour 
reaction  characteristic  of  3-hydroxy-l  :  l-dimethylhexahydrobenzene 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1495),  and  no  doubt  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  this 
substance  with  S-hydroxt/'^-ethoxi/'l  :  l-dimethylhoxahydrobenzene  (see 
below).  The  latter  compound  will,  however,  form  the  starting  point 
of  another  investigation,  and  a  detailed  description  of  its  properties 
and  reactions  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

The  fraction  135 — 150°  was  redistilled,  when  8  grams  of  a  colourless 
liquid  passed  over  quite  constantly  at  135°  at  25  mm. : 

0-1499  gave  0-3835  COg  and  01559  HjO.     C- 69*77;  H  =  11-55. 
CjoHj^jOg  requires  C  =  69-76  ;  H  =  11-62  per  cent. 

Z-Hydn'oxy-^-ethoxy-X  :  V-di7nethylhexahydrobenzene, 

is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  boiling  at  135°  at  25  mm.,  and  possessing 
a  faint  celery-like  odour.  It  does  not  solidify  when  cooled  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  decolorise  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  chloroform,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives 
only  a  very  faint  orange-pink  colour.  That  it  contains  an  ethoxy- 
group  was  proved  by  a  Zeisel  determination,  carried  out  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1367) : 

0-3445  gave  0-4397  Agl.  ,  -OC^Hg^  24-44. 

CgHi^O-OOgHg  requires  -OC2H5  =  26*16  per  cent. 

The  result  is  somewhat  low,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Perkin,  ethoxy- 
determi nations,  as  a  rule,  give  results  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  below  the 
calculated. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride,  is  a 
colourless,  refractive,  oily  liquid  boiling  at  129°  at  22  mm.,  and 
possessing  a  sweet,  slightly  camphoraceous  odour : 

Found,  0  =  67-33;  H- 10-41. 

^12^22^8  requires  C  =  67-29  j  H=  1028  per  cent. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  is  a  faintly 
coloured,  highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  226°  at  50  mm.,  and 
having  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ethyl  benzoate  : 

Found,  0  =  73-75;  H  =  8-85. 

^17^24^8  requires  0  =  7391 ;    H  =  8'69  per  cent. 


'  III.   With  Zinc  Dust  in  Aqueous  Alcoholic  Solution, 

Two  quantities  of  29  grams  each  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene  were  separately  dissolved  in  108  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
40  grams  of  zinc  dust  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sand  added,  and  the 
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whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  four  to  five  hours.  The  major  portion 
of  the  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  poured  into  water, 
extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with 
water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  The 
residue  did  not  boil  constantly  (95 — 102°  at  78  mm.),  but  the  major 
portion  passed  over  between  100 — 102°  at  78  mm.,  and  was  analysed 
with  the  following  result : 

0-1403  gave  0'3952  COg  and  01303  HgO.     0  =  76-82  ;  H  =  10-31. 
CgHijO  requires  0  =  77-42  ;  H  =  9*67  per  cent. 
OgHi^O        „       0  =  76-19;  H  =  1M1     „ 

This  colourless  liquid,  which  was  free  from  halogen,  possessed  a 
pungent,  camphoraceous  odour,  and  gave  the  marked  colour  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  characteristic  of  3-keto-l  :  1- dimethyl- 
A^-tetrahydrobenzene  (see  page  78),  but  the  above  analysis  proved  it 
to  be  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  3-keto-l :  1-dimethylhexahydro- 
benzene*  (see  page  81),  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
on  oxidation  cw-dimethylsuccinic  acid,  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy-)3^- 
dimethylglutaric  acid,  and  /8^-dimethyladipic  acid  were  obtained,  and 
by  the  following  experiments. 

Nineteen  grams  of  the  mixed  ketones  were  dissolved  in  52  c.c.  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  19  grams  of  zinc  dust  and  an  equal  volume  of 
sand  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  hours. 
The  major  portion  of  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  the  residue  poured 
into  water  and  distilled  in  steam  (residue  of  distillation  =  A).  The 
distillate  was  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  and  the  residue  obtained 
on  evaporation  of  the  ether  again  heated  with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution ;  this  process  was  repeated  three  times,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  residue  of  the  steam  distillation  did  not  furnish  any 
further  solid  matter. 

The  liquid  volatile  with  steam  (6  grams)  still  gave  the  colour 
reaction  of  the  unsaturated  ketone,  and  in  order  to  remove  these  last 
traces  it  was  treated  with  dilute  potassium  permanganate  solution  in 
the  cold.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  oxidising  agent  was  used 
up  and  the  recovered  liquid,  which  boiled  quite  constantly  at  80°  at 
36  mm.,  no  longer  gave  a  colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  consisted  of 
pure  3-keto-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  (see  page  81)  : 

Found,  0  =  76-87;    H  =  ll-14. 

OgHj^O  requires  0  =  76-19;    H  =  1M1  percent. 

The  semicarbazone  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters 
of  scaly  needles  melting  at  195°  with  decomposition  and  evolution 
of  gas. 

*  The  action  of  zinc  dust  on  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  in  the  cold 
gives  precisely  these  same  results. 
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The  residue  of  the  steam  distillation  (A)  was  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether 
evaporated^  when  5*7  grams  of  a  viscid,  semi-solid  mass  remained. 
This  and  similar  material  (in  all  9*3  grams)  from  the  residues  of  the 
other  steam  distillations  were  triturated  with  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
40 — 60°)  and,  after  filtering,  yielded  3  9  grams  of  a  clean,  white  solid, 
which  after  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  gave  2*5  grams  melting 
sharply  at  148°  :  * 

01092  gave  03077  COg  and  0-1048  HgO.     0-76-84;  H  =  10-66. 
CigHjgOg  requires  C  =  76  80  ;  H  =  10*40  per  cent. 

1 :  V'Dihydroosy-b  :  5  : 5' :  b'-tetramethyl-^^'^-dicjcXohextne, 

CH3<g^fL5.^>.C(OH).C(OH)<gHj^Mg>CH,. 

is  fairly  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  acetone, 
less  readily  in  alcohol  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter 
solvent  in  stout,  transparent,  rhombohedral  plates  melting  at  148°. 
It  sublimes  unchanged  in  microscopic,  rhombohedral  plates,  and  does 
not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  nor  was  it  found 
possible  to  prepare  acetyl  or  benzoyl  derivatives  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Action  of  Bromine, — One  gram  of  the  substance  was  dissolved  in 
15  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent 
gradually  added,  when,  without  the  solution  becoming  appreciably 
warm,  the  bromine  was  rapidly  absorbed  and  torrents  of  hydrogen 
bromide  evolved.  The  chloroform  was  evaporated  and  the  residue 
(2  grams)  purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzene  : 

0-1360  gave  02026  COj  and  0*0560  HjO.     0  =  4063  ;  H  =  4-57. 

0-1102     „     01316  AgBr.     Br  =  50-81. 
OieHgiOBrg  requires  0  =  40-93;  11  =  447;  Br  =  5M  7  per  cent 

The  trihromoanhydride  (?)  of  dihydroxytetramethyldicyc/ohexene  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  even  on  boiling  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or  ethyl 
acetate,  but  is  sufficiently  soluble  to  be  crystallised  from  either 
benzene  or  chloroform,  when  it  separates  in  small,  glistening,  flattened 
needles,  which  on  heating  in  a  capillary  tube  begin  to  darken  at  245° 
and  melt  with  complete  decomposition  at  250°.  It  only  dissolves 
slowly  when  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  faintly 
yellow,  scaly  needles  separate,  molting  at  212°  with  decomposition, 
but  no  more  definite  information  can  be  given  at  the  present  time 
owing  to  lack  of  material. 

*  There  is  a  second  product  of  lower  melting  point  pi'esent  in  this  and  also  in  the 
solid  isolated  from  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  on  chloroketodimethyl- 
tetrahydrobenzene  (see  p.  83),  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  sub- 
stance, though  it  certainly  possesses  the  fonnula  CigHseO,. 
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Action  qf  Sodium  in  moist  Ethereal  Solution, — Two  grams  of 
dihydrozytetramethyldie^c^hexene  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
20  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  40  c.c.  of  ether,  the  solution  floated  on  30  c.c. 
of  water,  and  12  grams  of  sodium,  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  gradually 
added.  As  the  reaction  proceeded,  a  white  solid  separated  which 
dissolved  on  the  addition  of  further  small  amounts  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  major  portion  of  the  solvents  was  then  evaporated,  the 
residue  poured  into  water,  the  solid  which  separated,  filtered,  washed 
with  water,  spread  on  plate  (2*3  grams),  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate : 

0-1077  gave  0-2985  COg  and  0-1154  HgO.     0  =  75-68;  H  =  ll-90. 
CigHjoOg  requires  0  =  75-59  ;  H=  1181  per  cent. 

1  :  V-Dihydroxy-5  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc\ohexane, 

is  but  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  not  readily  so  in 
acetone,  alcohol,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter 
solvent  in  transparent,  oblique,  square  plates  melting  at  212°.  It 
sublimes  unchanged  in  fern-like  aggregates,  and  does  not  give  a  colour 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Although  so  readily  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  dihydroxytetra- 
methyldic^c^ohexene,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  on  heating  the 
latter  substance  for  twelve  hours  with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution. 

The  diacetyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  acetyl 
chloride,  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene,  chloroform,  acetone 
or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  sheaves  of  needles 
or  on  slow  crystallisation  in  well -formed  rectangular  prisms  melting 
at  130° : 

Found,  0-70-99;  H  =  10-31. 

CgoHg^O^  requires  0  =  71-00 ;  H  =  10-06  per  cent. 

The  dibenzoyl  derivative,  prepared  as  described  on  page  72,  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene  or  chloroform,  moderately 
soluble  on  heating  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  and  crystallises  from  ethyl 
acetate  in  transparent,  four-sided  plates  melting  at  199°  : 

Found,  0  =  77-82;  H  =  8-26. 

CgoHggO^  requires  0  =  77*92 ;  H  =  8*22  per  cent. 

Both  the  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives  regenerate  dihydroxy- 
tetramethyldicycZohexane  (m.  p.  212°)  when  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide. 
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lY.   With  Zinc  Filings  in  Aqueous  Alcoholic  Solution, 

Twenty  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  were  dis- 
solved in  108  C.C.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  30  grams  of  zinc  filings 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  time 
zinc  chloride  separated.  The  heating  was  continued  for  five  hours, 
when  the  major  portion  of  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  the  residue 
poured  into  water,  the  solution  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  once  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
and  the  ether  evaporated.  The  residue  was  again  treated  with  zinc 
filings  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  six 
times,  when  the  resulting  liquid  was  found  to  be  practically  free  from, 
halogen.  On  distilling  under  diminished  pressure,  the  major  portion 
(free  from  halogen)  passed  over  quite  constantly  at  89*5^  at  30  mm., 
leaving  a  small  residue  which  contained  chlorine.  This  fraction  was 
again  distilled  and  analysed  : 

0-1227  gave  0*3471  CO,  and  0-1078  HjO.     0  =  77-15;  H-9-76. 
OgHijO  requires  0  =  77-42  ;  H  «  9*67  per  cent. 

As  the  yield  of  the  ketone  prepared  in  this  manner  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  the  reaction  was  tried  in  the  cold,  when  the  amount 
formed  is  considerably  increased,  as  is  also  the  case  when  using  the 
zinc-copper  couple.  For  this  purpose  10  grams  of  chloroketodimethyU 
tetrahydrobenzene  were  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  10 
grams  of  zinc-copper  couple  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  when  zinc  chloride  rapidly  separated.  After 
forty-eight  hours  it  was  filtered  (filtrate  =  J),  the  residue  washed  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  added  to  Aj  which  was 
again  treated  with  the  zinc-copper  couple  and  this  process  repeated 
four  times,  when  the  addition  of  fresh  zinc-copper  couple  did  not  pro- 
duce any  further  separation  of  zinc  chloride.  The  whole  was  then 
poured  into  water  and  worked  up  as  described  above.  On  distilling 
the  residue  under  diminished  pressure,  it  passed  over  for  the  most 
part  quite  constantly,  leaving  but  a  small  residue  which  contained 
chlorine,  and  after  a  second  distillation  it  boiled  at  83-5^  at  25  mm.  : 

01 183  gave  0-3349  CO2  and  0-1066  H^O.     0  =  77'21 ;  H  =  10-01. 
CgHijO  requires  C«  77*42  ;  H  =  9*67  per  cent. 

As  large  quantities  of  this  ketone  are  being  prepared  for  another 
investigation,  a  description  of  the  best  method  of  obtaining  it  is  re- 
served for  a  future  communication. 

Z'KetO'X  :  l-dimUhyl-^^'tetrdfiydrohenzenSy  CMej^Xg^.QH^^^*    ^ 

a  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  88*5°  at  32  mm.,  and 
possessing  an  odour  of  almonds,  which  soon  becomes  disguised  by  a 
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pTingent  smell  of  camphor.  When  treated  with  an  equal  bulk  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  blood-red  colour,  turning  to  plum- 
red,  then  gradually  to  violet  and  finally  disappears.  A  solution  of 
bromine  in  chloroform  is  immediately  decolorised  on  addition  of  a 
chloroform  solution  of  the  ketone,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  bromine  absorption  value,  but  without  success,  for 
although  there  is  an  apparent  end  reaction  when  1  molecule  of 
bromine  has  been  added,  yet  at  this  point  hydrogen  bromide  is 
evolved,  and  the  amount  increases  rapidly  with  further  addition  of 
bromine. 

The  semtcarhazone  prepared  by  adding  the  ketone  to  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  semicarbazide  acetate,  crystallises  from  methyl 
alcohol  in  nacreous  scales  melting  at  195^  to  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
which  slowly  evolves  gas.  The  preparation  requires  to  be  carried 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
semicarbazone  decomposes,  especially  when  in  solution  : 

Found,  N  =  23-39.     CgH^gONg  requires  N  =  2320  per  cent. 

Action  qf  ffydroxylamine, — Two  grams  of  hydroxy lamine  hydro- 
chloride were  dissolved  in  the  smallest  amount  of  water,  alcohol  and 
2  grams  of  the  ketone  added,  the  solution  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours.  It  was  then  poured 
into  a  saturated  solution  of  brine,  the  whole  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  with  water,  carefully  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  ether  distilled  off.  As  the  slightly  coloured  residue 
showed  no  sign  of  solidification  on  standing  or  on  cooling,  and  as, 
unlike  the  oxime  of  the  corresponding  saturated  ketone  (see  page 
81),  it  could  not  be  distilled  even  under  a  low  pressure  without 
complete  decomposition,  the  nitrogen  was  determined  in  a  specimen 
of  the  liquid  prepared  as  above  described  : 

Found,  N  =  1M5.     OsHigON  requires  N  =  1007  per  cent. 

Although  the  nitrogen  found  is  not  very  closely  in  accord  with  the 
calculated  amount,  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  show  that  the  substance  is 
a  simple  oxime  and  not  a  hydroxylamino-oxime,  which  would  require 
16*27  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Moreover,  when  the  crude  oxime  was  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride, 
although  decomposition  took  place  resulting  mainly  in  the  formation 
of  a  dark  coloured  liquid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative was  isolated,  crystallising  from  absolute  alcohol  in  nacreous, 
scaly  needles  melting  at  171 — 172°  and  containing  6*10  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  whereas  the  calculated  amount  for  the  benzoyl  derivative  of 
the  simple  oxime  is  5 '76  per  cent. 

Oxidation  of  the  Ketone. — Five  grams  of  the  ketone  were  suspended 
in  125   c.c.  of  water,  and  a  cold   saturated   solution  of  potassium 
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permanganate  added  until  no  longer  decolorised.  As  oxidation  took 
place  very  rapidly,  the  solution  was  cooled  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  ice  and  then  worked  up  in  the  usual  way,  when  5*2  grams 
of  a  white  solid  were  obtained.  This  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  when,  on  standing, 
1"8  grams  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  melting  at  139 — HO'', 
nor  was  this  melting  point  lowered  on  mixing  with  pure  a«-dimethyl- 
succinic  acid.  The  identity  of  this  substance  was  further  proved  by 
converting  a  portion  into  the  anilic  acid,  which  crystallised  from 
methyl  alcohol  in  nacreous,  scaly  needles  melting  at  187^  with 
evolution  of  gas. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  as-dimethylsuccinic  acid  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  (2  5  grams)  heated  with  excess 
of  acetyl  chloride  for  two  hours.  On  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the 
residue  solidified  rapidly  when  stirred,  and  after  frequent  crystallisa- 
tion from  benzene  was  obtained  in  stellar  aggregates  of  transparent 
needles  melting  at  110 — 111°  : 

0-1100  gave  0*2142  CO^  and  00654  HjO.     C-5310 ;  H  =  6-60. 
^7^10^4  requires  C  =  5316  ;  B[  =  6-33  per  cent. 

0-2019  required  12-85  c.c.  li/lO  NaOH.     Calculated,  12-78  c.c. 
CyH^jjO^  molecular  weight  calculated  168.     Found,  157. 

On  heating  the  solution  used  for  this  titration,  a  further  11-5  c.c. 
of  A/ 10  NaOH  were  required  for  neutralisation.  This  substance  is 
evidently,  therefore,  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy-)8)3-dimethylglutaric  acid 
(compare  Perkin  and  Thorpe,  Trans., '1899,  76,  56). 

V.   With  Zinc  Dust  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution, 

Two  quantities  of  20  grams  of  chloroketodim ethyl tetrahydrobenzene 
were  separately  dissolved  in  80  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  contained 
in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse  condenser  and  heated  on  a  sand-bath. 
Thirty-three  grams  of  zinc  dust  were  gradually  added,  at  first  in  very 
small  amounts  as  the  reaction  is  a  vigorous  one.  The  operation  takes 
about  twenty  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  whole  was  neutral- 
ised with  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilled  in  steam  (residue  =  A)^  the 
distillate  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution^ washed 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  then  with  water,  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  halogen  free  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the 
ether  distilled  under  low  pressure  and  analysed  : 

0-1080  gave  03017  CO,  and  01090  HgO.     C=.7618  ;  H=  11-21. 
CgHj^O  requires  0  =  7619  ;  H  =  11*11  per  cent. 

The  same  substance  may  be  obtained  by  using  dilute  instead  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.     For  this  purpo.se,  20  grams  of  chloroketodimejthyl- 
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fcetrahydrobenzene  were  dissolved  in  48  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  40  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with  33  grams  of  zinc  dust.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reaction  it  was  necessary  to  add  small  quantities  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  product  was  worked  up  as  described  ahove, 
when  the  steam  distillate  (residue  of  distillation  =  B)  yielded  a  liquid 
boiling  at  77*5°  at  27  mm  : 

01316  gave  03660  COg  and  01319  H,0.     0  =  7585;  H  =  1M3. 
CgHj^O  requires  0  =  7619  ;  B[=1M1  per  cent. 

The  only  difference  between  this  specimen  of  the  ketone  and  that 
prepared  hy  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  was  that  the  former  gave 
a  faint  colour  reaction  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  corresponding 
unsaturated  ketone  (see  page  75).  The  amount  present  must  have 
been  extremely  small,  as  it  did  not  affect  the  above  quoted  analysis, 
and  after  treating  this  specimen  of  the  ketone  in  the  cold  with  dilute 
potassium  permanganate  it  no  longer  gave  the  colour  reaction. 

3'Keto*l  :  l-diTnetylhexahydrobenzene,     CMeg^pxT^.pjx^OHg,  is  a 

clear,  colourless,  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  75*5°  at  25  mm.  and 
possessing  a  strong  camphoraceous  odour.  The  yield  when  using 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  50 — 55  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount,  and 
with  dilute  acetic  acid  somewhat  less.  The  ketone  does  not  give 
a  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent  added,  no  bromine  is 
absorbed  for  some  little  time,  then  the  colour  suddenly  disappears, 
hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved,  and  on  adding  more  bromine  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed  and  torrents  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  given  off.  This 
seems,  perhaps,  an  unusual  behaviour  for  a  saturated  compound,  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  ketohexahydrobenzene  behaves  in  exactly 
the  same  way  towards  bromine,  and  the  phenomenon  is  probably 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  bodies  into  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  series,  a  point  which  is  receiving  attention. 

The  semiccwbazone,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  crystallises  from 
absolute  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters  of  glistening,  flattened  needles 
melting  at  195°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  much  greater  decomposition 
than  the  semicarbazone  of  the  corresponding  unsaturated  ketone 
(see  page  79) : 

Found,  N  =*  22-72.     Cj^HiyONg  requires  N  =  2295  per  cent. 

The  oxime  was  prepared  from  5  grams  of  the  ketone  exactly  as 
described  on  page  79.  It  distilled  quite  constantly  at  132°  at  37  mm. 
as  a  clear,  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  with  a  sickly  odour  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  both  camphor  and  celery  : 

Found,  N  -  9-83.     OgHj^ON  requires  N  -  9*93  per  cent. 

As  it  did  not  solidify  on  cooliog  or  on  standing  for  some  consider^ 
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able  time,  it  was  converted  into  the  benzoyl  derivative,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  cold  in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  but  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  nacreous  scales  melting  at  69°  : 

Found,  N «  6-05.     CigHujOgN  requires  N  =  5*71  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  then  hydrolysed  by  warming  with  potassium 
hydroxide  (1 : 2),  when  suddenly  the  solution  became  quite  clear, 
and  on  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  it  the  oxime  was  pre- 
cipitated. It  was  extracted  with  ether,  <S^.,  When,  on  standing  some 
time  in  a  vacuum,  it  solidified  completely.  The  solid  melted  at 
43 — 44°,  was  extremely  soluble  in  the  cold  in  the  usual  organic  media, 
and  was  proved  by  analysis  to  consist  of  the  pure  oxime. 

OxidcUum  of  the  Ketone* — Ten  grams  of  the  ketone  were  suspended 
in  250  c.c.  of  water  and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate gradually  added.  The  oxidising  agent  was  only  used  up 
extremely  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  therefore  the  whole  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath,  when  the  reaction  required  about  forty  hours  for  com- 
pletion. The  product  was  treated  in  the  usual  way,  yielding  5  grams 
of  solid,  which  were  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  saturated  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  but  even  on  long  standing  no  crystals  were 
deposited  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1562).  The  solution  was 
evaporated,  care  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  the  residue  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light 
petroleum,  when  2*8  grams  of  radiating  clusters  of  rhombic  plates 
separated,  melting  at  85 — 86°,  nor  was  this  melting  point  lowered  on 
mixing  with  pure  )8^-dimethyladipic  acid  : 

01193  gave  0-2411  00^  and  00879  HjO.     0  =  5512;  H  =  818. 
CgHi^O^  requires  0  =  55*17  ;  H=s8'04  per  cent. 

On  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  from  the  dimethyladipic  acid, 
there  remained  a  solid  residue,  which  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,,  but  on  standing  only  a  few 
minute  crystals  separated.  These  were  filtered  and  hydrogen  chloride 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  solution,  when  compact  crystals  formed, 
consisting  of  pure  ^)3- dimethyladipic  acid,  thus  proving  that  only 
minute  traces  of  the  isomeric  aa-dimethyladipic  acid  could  have  been 
produced  during  the  oxidation. 

The  residue  from  the  steam  distillation  A  (see  page  80)  was 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
washed  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  then  with  water,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated,  when  a  residue  of 
9*2  grams  remained  which  partially  solidified.  This  was  triturated 
with  light  petroleum  (40 — 60°),  yielding  3  grams  of  solid,  from  which 
on  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  there  were  obtained  2  grams  of 
pure     1  :  r-dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyl-A''^-dicycZohexene     (see 
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page  76).  The  residue  from  the  steam  distillation  B  (see  page  80) 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  trituration  with  light 
petroleum  was  unnecessary,  when  it  yielded  1'4  grams  of  l:l'-di- 
hydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyl-  A^'^'-dicycZohexene. 

Both  the  above  solid  residues  from  A  and  B  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  low  melting  solid  referred  to  in  the  footnote  on 
page  76. 

The  authors  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to  the 
Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which 
haSy  in  part,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

Rbseabch  Laboratory,  Pharmaceutical  Socibtt, 
17,  Bloomsburt  Square,  W.C. 


VIL — The  Viscosity  of  Liquid  Mixtures. 

By  Albert  Ernest  Dunstan  and  Egbert  Willdlh  Wilson. 

In  the  two  previous  parts  of  this  series,  the  viscosity  concentration 
curves  of  various  liquid  mixtures  have  been  investigated,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  these  curves  could  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

(i)  Those  approximately  obeying  the  law  of  mixtures,  being  concave 
to  the  axis  of  percentage  composition,  and  having  the  greatest  di- 
vergence from  normal  at  some  point  of  simple  molecular  concentration. 

(ii)  Those  exhibiting  definite  maxima  at  points  corresponding  with 
mixtures  of  simple  molecular  composition.  Nearly  all  experimental 
work  in  this  class  has  been  done  with  aqueous  solutions,  and  a  great 
volume  of  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  mixtures  the 
formation  of  hydrates  is  always  existent,  producing  groups  of 
complexes  in  dynamic  equilibrium  even  when  definite  compounds 
cannot  actually  be  isolated. 

(iii)  Those  exhibiting  minima  which  also  are  to  be  found  at  points 
of  simple  molecular  composition. 

In  general,  these  liquid  pairs  which  are  made  up  of  unimolecular 
non-associaticg  components  give  viscosity  concentration  curves  which, 
although  frequently  near  the  normal,  yet  sometimes  diverge  consider- 
ably from  it. 

In  the  present  communication,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  certain 
empirical  relationships  which  hold  good  for  these  viscosity  concentra- 
tion   carves    {Zeit.   physikal.   Cfiem.,    1906,  56,   370),   and   further 
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experimental  results  in  the  shape  of  a  curve  for  mixtures  of  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  adduced. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  previous  papers  that  increase  in  the 
viscosity  coefficients  implied  increase  in  the  masses  of  the  colliding 
slipping  particles  whether  they  be  simple  molecules  or  loosely  held 
complexes.  Whereas,  on  the  one  hand,  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  the 
paraffins  and  other  simple  unimolecular  liquids  are  mobile,  the  alcohols 
and  acids  are  more  viscous,  glycol  and  glycerol  notably  so,  whilst  the 
comparatively  enormous  molecular  masses  of  the  jellies  and  colloids 
attain  an  almost  infinite  viscosity. 

A  decrease  in  viscosity  similarly  may  imply  a  decrease  in  complexity 
or  the  disintegration  of  the  molecular  groupings  in  solution,  and  this 
phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed  even  when  a  more  viscous  com- 
pound is  added  to  one  of  less  viscosity. 

The  experimental  data  in  this  work  have  been  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previoiis  papers.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  kindly 
supplied  in  considerable  quantity  by  Dr.  Messel,  to  whom  we  are  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  gratitude. 

The  two  specimens  of  this  acid  which  we  obtained  were  of  special 
purity.  The  strength  was  determined  by  titration  of  the  diluted  atid, 
by  conversion  into  barium  sulphate,  and  from  the  density,  using 
Pickering's  tables  (Trans.,  1890,  67,  64). 

Analysis  of  the  first  specimen  : 

By  density  H2SO4  -99-5    per  cent.  \ 

By  titration H2SO4  =  992         „  V 

Gravimetrically   ...       112804  =  99  57       „         j 

The  second  specimen  gave  as  average  of  density  determinations : 
H2S04  =  99-924  per  cent. 

The  water  used  was  redistilled  from  alkaline  permanganate  and  kept 
in  well-stoppered  Jena  flasks.  A  large  stock  of  50  per  cent,  acid  was 
made,  and  this  served  for  the  middle  determinations  by  addition 
either  of  water  or  acid.  The  strengths  of  the  solutions  were  deter- 
mined mainly  by  Pickering's  tables  of  density ;  frequent  checks  were 
made  by  titration  and  also  by  gravimetric  analysis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
solutions,  the  density  and  the  viscosity  coefficients.  These  data  are 
plotted  on  the  accompanying  curve  (Fig.  1) : 
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H^O, 

U^O, 

per  cent 

Density. 

Viscosity. 

per  cent. 

99-924 

1-82714 

1-06160 

81-086 

97-513 

1-83171 

0-85761 

80-243 

95-723 

1-82986 

0-83255 

79-838 

93-410 

1-82348 

0-84211 

79-528 

92-300 

1-81930 

0-85088 

78-242 

91-363 

1-81476 

0-87158 

76-271 

90-437 

1-80982 

0-88508 

74-746 

89-575 

1-80525 

0-95132 

70-519 

88-733 

1-79985 

0-91588 

69-205 

88-001 

1-79522 

0-92568 

67-209 

86-865 

1-78650 

0-93366 

64-643 

86-979 

1-78737 

0-93527 

58 '356 

85-070 

1-77160 

0-94794 

51-640 

84-970 

1-77074 

0-92966 

49-858 

84-280 

1-76447 

0-92529 

43-234 

83-980 

1-76069 

0-91010 

36-427 

83-401 

1-75588 

0-90866 

26-492 

82-580 

1-74750 

0-89842 

15-699 

82-210 

1-74384 

0-86671 

0 

81-644 

1-737]  9 

0-83108 

Density. 
1-73197 
1-72287 
1-71844 
1-71484 
1-70030 
1-67756 
1-65976 
1-61049 
1-69488 
1-57236 
1-54331 
1-47457 
1;40596 
1-38857 
1-32691 
1-26759 
1-18680 
1-10413 
0-99717 


Viscosity. 
0*83452 
0-78099 
0-60272 
0-74084 
0-67228 
0-57396 
0-53603 
0-40095 
0-36450 
0-32322 
0-28042 
0-20568 
0-15370 
0-14706 
0-11293 
0-09239 
0-07119 
0'05851 
0-00891 
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In  a  useful  summary  of  work  done  on  the  question  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  Burt  (Trans.,  1904,  86, 
1351)  points  out  that  the  conclusion  that  combination  takes  place  in 
such  solutions  with  the  formation  of  complexes  had  been  arrived  at 
mainly  by  cryoscopic  methods. 

Pickering  (Trans.,  1890,  57,  64,  331),  in  his  classical  investigation 
on  this  subject,  brings  forward  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  complexes,  an  existence  which  in  the  case  of  some  he 
proves  by  their  actual  isolation.  With  respect  to  density  determina- 
tions, Pickering  quotes  MendeUeff's  experimental  curves  (ZeU.  physikal, 
Chem,,  1887,  1,  275  j  see  also  Crompton,  Trans.,  1888,  63,  116)  in 
which  after  differentiation  the  following  hydrates  were  deduced : 
H2SO4.H2O,  H3SO^,2H20,  H2SO^,6HjO,  HjSO^.lSOHjO. 

Pickering's  own  curve  after  a  similar  process  afforded  seventeen 
straight  lines  equivalent  to  a  complex  first  curve  of  seventeen  parabolic 
components,  which  the  author  considered  as  the  density  curve  of 
seventeen  hydrates  in  solution.  From  the  contractions  on  mixing, 
similar  discontinuous  sections  identical  with  the  above  were 
found. 

He  investigated  Kohlrausch's  conductivity  curves,  which  gave 
five  hydrates,  and  obtained  the  same  results. 

Jones  (J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  1894,  16,  1),  by  investigating  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing  point  of  acetic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  claimed  to 
have  proved  the  existence  of  H2SO^,H20  and  H2SO^,2H20  in  solution. 
That  the  former  hydrate  is  capable  of  existence  and  isolation  is  no 
longer  doubted. 

Pictet  {Campt,  rend.,  1894,  110,  642)  obtained,  by  the  cryoscopic 
method,  maximum  and  minimum  points  corresponding  with  H2S04,H20, 
HjS04,2H20,  and  others. 

Bamsay  and  Shields  (Trans.,  1894,  6b,  179)  found  that  the  constant 
boiling  liquid  12H2S04,H20  had  an  abnormally  high  molecular  weight 
and  concluded  that  complexes  had  been  formed. 

Graham's  work  (PhiL  Trans.,  1846,  A,  513  ;  1861,  373)  on  solutions 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  brought  out  quite  clearly  the  maximum 
at  85*1  per  cent,  of  the  acid  corresponding  with  HjSO^HjO;  the 
remainder  of  the  curve  on  both  sides  of  this  point  is  quite  normal. 

Burt's  own  conclusions  {loc.  dt.)  drawn  from  his  results  on  the 
vapour  pressures  of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  are  of  great  interest ;  he 
points  out  that : 

(1)  The  molecular  weights  calculated  from  the  vapour  pressures 
never  rise  above  32 '7. 

(2)  The  molecular  weights  usually  lie  below  32*7,  increase  with 
temperature,  and  decrease  with  greater  concentration. 

(3)  Inversion  points  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  curves  of 
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molecular  weight  x  temperature.  He  concludes  that  complexes  are 
formed,  but  finds  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  definite  hydrates. 

Knietsch  {Ber,,  1901,  34,  4069)  made  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  these  mixtures,  using  not  only  determinations  of  viscosity,  but  also 
of  the  melting  points,  conductivities,  and  surface  tensions. 

From  the  melting-point  curve,  he  deduced  the  existence  of 
H^O^,Kfi,  and  HgSO^jSOs  at  maxima,  and  of  2H2S04,HjO, 
iHaSO^^SOs,  and  H3SO^,2S08  at  minima. 

From  the  conductivity  numbers,  he  found  discontinuities  at  points 
corresponding  with  H^SO^jH^O,  and  2H3S04,H20,  and  at  15  per  cent, 
free  SOg. 

The  viscosity  data  show  that  the  effect  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
water  in  gradually  increasing  amount  is  to  cause  an  equally  gradual 
increase  in  the  viscosity.  The  first  maximum  point  is  attained  at 
85  per  cent.,  that  is,  the  ''  monohydrate,"  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  increase  in  the  viscosity  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
simple  addition  of  HjO  to  HgSO^  or  of  HgSO^  to  H^O. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  work  on  aqueous  solutions, 
these  maxima  would  more  probably  correspond  to  aggregates  such  as 
(HjSO^,HjO)n,  where  "n"  may  be  of  considerable  magnitude. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  a  very  rough  approximation  for  the 
addition  of  CH2  in  an  homologous  series  is  0*001  unit  of  viscosity. 
Thus  toluene  to  xylene,  methyl  to  ethyl  iodide,  hexane  to  heptane, 
ethyl  bromide  to  propyl  bromide  give  such  increments.  Larger 
increments  are  found  in  the  alcohol  and  acid  series,  but  in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  the  minimum  point  viscosity  is  0083255,  and  the 
maximum  point  lO  per  cent,  from  it  is  0*094794,  whilst  water  is 
0*00891.  From  this  maximum,  further  addition  of  water  reduces  the 
viscosity  to  a  minimum  which  is  located  at  about  95  per  cent.;  after 
this  point  the  viscosity  again  steadily  increases  through  H^SO^  until  the 
second  maximum  at  50  per  cent,  free  SO3  (Knietsch,  loc,  cit,),  both 
maxima  corresponding  with  the  two  maxima  of  density. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  appended  curve  there  is  a  minimum 
point  at  95  per  cent,  corresponding  with  3H2S04,H20. 

A  similar  minimum  point  was  obtained  with  mixtures  of  benzaldehyde 
and  alcohol  and  with  benzene  and  alcohol.  Such  a  point  can  be  inter- 
preted as  being  the  final  result  of  the  fission  of  sulphuric  acid  complexes 
by  the  water,  the  fission  being  complete  when  the  water  reaches  the 
above  concentration.  The  addition  of  more  water  causes  more  complex 
formation  until  this  culminates  in  the  building  up  of  the  monohydrate, 
which,  at  any  rate  in  solution,  may  be  the  first  anhydride  of  ortho- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  position  of  this  well-known  compound  is  clearly 
indicated  at  85  per  cent.  No  further  well-marked  discontinuity  occurs, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  same  order  as  the  maximum  already  quoted. 
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Possibly  more  delicate  apparatus  would  indicate  such  complexes  of  the 
*'  second  order."  The  position  of  sulphuric  acid  and  its  ^f  monohydrate  " 
on  the  viscosity-molecular  weight  curves  (v.s.)  indicates  the  high 
degree  of  association  it  possesses. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  what  has  gone  before  that  little 
obedience  to  the  mixture  law  can  be  expected  from  two  components 
like  sulphuric  acid  and  wat«r,  alcohol  and  benzene,  or,  in  brief, 
wherever  we  deal  with  associated  substances,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
reciprocal  action  of  one  on  the  other  that  all  attempts  to  investigate 
these  effects  have  failed.  The  formula  given  by  Lees  {Phil.  Mag,^ 
1901,  [vi],  1,  128),  ^^  =  v^i/j**  +  Vjiyj**,  where  "  w"  is  a  constant  for  the 
liquid  pair,  17, 17^  and  rj^  the  viscosity  coefficients  for  the  mixture,  and  the 
two  components  respectively,  and  VyV^  the  relative  volume  of  the  two 
components,  fits  in  most  closely  with  observed  facts ;  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noticed  that  this  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  mixture 
law  which  has  to  be  qualified  in  each  case. 

Several  regularities  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  especially  in  connexion  with  unimolecular  liquids. 


A.  Connexion  between  Molecular  Weight  and  Angle  between  Tangent 
to  Curve  and  Axis  qf  Viecositi/, 

In  any  of  the  previously  given  curves  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  817  ;  1905, 
87,  11)  let  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  curve  meets  the 
viscosity  axis. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  the  viscosity  axis. 

Then  a  is  connected  with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
question,  as  follows : 

Table  I. 


Solution  in 
benzene.        Mol.  wt 
Caibon  tetrachloride.  154 

Toluene    02 

Ethyl  acetate 88 

Carbon  diBulphide  ...  76 
Ethyl  ether 74 


H  a. 

Product. 

52 

7.9 

93 

8-65 

94 

8-27 

106 

7-98 

102 

7-55 

Solution  in 
alcohol.  Mol.  wt. 

Carbon  disulphide.     76 

Meroaptan    62 

Acetone 58 

Benzene    78 

Benzaldehyde  106 


a. 

Product 

128 

9-73 

148 

9-17 

100 

5-8 

48 

8-72 

62 

6-57 

It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  the  last  three  alcoholic  solutions  give 
abnormal  experimental  results,  in  that  minima  or  exceptionally  sagged 
curves  are  shown. 

If  such  behaviour  indicates  dissociation,  then  the  associated  benzalde- 
hyde and  benzene  having  a  greater  molecular  mass  than  normal  would, 
as  shown  in  the  sequel,  give  a  steeper  curve  and  a  smaller  angle  a.  In 
all  cases  examined,  the  viscosity  concentration  curves  are  parabolic,  and 
can  be  fairly  represented  by 


ay^  +  bi/  +  c, 
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therefore  --—  =  Ky  +  M, 
dy 

hence  a  relation  exists  between  the  tangent  of  a  and  y,  that  is,  the 

viscosity  coefficient,  or,  as  is  shown  here,  between  a  and   molecular 

weight. 

B.  Connexion  between  Molecular  Weight  and  Viscosity. 

The  following  table  (Dunstan,  Zeit,  physikal,  Chem.,  1905,  61,  738) 
further  shows  the  close  connexion  between  molecular  weight  and 
viscosity,  and  also  illustrates  the  great  abnormality  of  the  hydroxyl- 
ated  liquids  (see  Thorpe  and  Rodger,  Phil.  Trans.,  1897, 186,  A,  397) : 


Liquid. 

Benzene , 

Ethyl  acetate 
Ethyl  iodide..., 
Ethyl  bromide  , 
Chloroform    ... 
Acetone 


U/M.V.  xlO«. 
65 
60 
60 
51 
67 
43 


Liquid. 

Water  

Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl        „ 
Propyl       ,, 
AUyl         „ 

Glycol  

Benzaldehyde  ... 

Acetic  acid 

Lactic    ,,    


VM.  V.  X  10«. 

493 

138 

189 

262 

180 
2750 

143 

195 
5410 


A  further  relationship  may  be  deduced  from  the  viscosity  concentra- 
tion curves  given  in  previous  communications  {loc,  cit). 

Taking  again  tangents  to  these  curves  at  the  vertical  axes  and 
calling  the  angles  between  the  curve  and  tangent  *^  b  *'  and  ''  e " 
respectively,  then  the  following  statement  holds  good.  The  product  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  each  liquid  with  the  angle  '* c^*  or  *^b"  is 
constant,  for  the  effect  of  liquid  A  on  liquid  B  is  measured  by  the 
angle  '*  b  "  and  tfice  versd,  the  effect  of  ^  on  il  is  measured  by  the 
angle  "  c  ** : 

Table  II. 


Liquid  J. 

62 
92 
76 
74 
76 
88 

[b. 

Liquid  B,                       l± 

Ethyl  mercaptan  

Toluene  

16 
2 
2 

12 
3 

18 

Ethvl  alcohol   

46 

78 

142 

78 

13 
2 
4 

15 
3 

80«  -  1-09 

Benzene     

786 

"*  -  1-18 

Carbon  disul  phide 

Ethyl  ether    

Methyl  iodide  

Benzene     

166 

Z\  -  107 

284 

^^1^  -  1-18 

Carbon  disulphide 

Ethyl  acetate 

Benzene     

78 

936 

228  -  097 

Benzene      

78 

234 
1056  _  1.04 

L- 

1014 
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C.  Relation  between    Molecular    Weight    and    Viscosity  of  Series    of 

Compounds, 

An  important  connexion  between  these  quantities  is  evidenced  when 
they  are  plotted  as  in  Fig.  2,  log.  viscosity  against  molecular  weight. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  members  of  a  chemical  series  lie  on  the 
same  curve.   The  viscosity-molecular  weight  curves  are  parabolic.    The 

•  Fio.  2. 


105 


95 


85 


75 


65 


55 


45 


35 


y 


7 


60 


80 


100 


120 


140 


160 


simple  esters  lie  closely  together,  and  there  is  a  similar  proximity 
between  the  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  ketones.  Chloroform  is 
placed  near  the  paraffins.  The  paraffins  investigated  by  Thorpe  and 
Bodger  lie  almost  on  a  straight  line;  other  available  determinations 
show  a  considerable  want  of  agreement  with  these  and  with  themselves. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  members  of  each  series  diverge  more 
or  less  from  the  logarithmic  line  and  behave  as  though  they  had  a 
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larger  molecular  weight  than  normal  (see  also,  for  this  association  of 
the  early  members  of  homologous  series,  Ramsay  and  Shields,  Trans., 
1893,63,  1101). 

Benzene  also  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  giving  evidence  of 
considerable  association  (nearly  110  mol.  wt.). 

Fig.  3  shows  the  logarithmic  curves  for  the  acids  and  alcohols.  The 
two  curves  are  very  similar  and  indicate  the  same  inconsistent  be- 
haviour of  the  earliest  members ;  from  the  points  given  by  water  and 
formic  acid  the  curves  follow  almost  parallel  to  each  other.     A  con- 

FiG.  8. 


120 


sideration  of  these  curves  will  show  that  water  behaves  as  a  liquid  of 
molecular  weight  nearly  50,  that  is,  (HjO)g,  and  formic  acid  nearly 
100,  that  is,  (H'COjH),,  assuming  that  the  other  members  are  normal. 
Hence  we  may  deduce  the  general  law  : 

y^  A  +  B  log.  17, 
where  y  is  the  molecular  weight,  A  and  B  are  constants  depending  on 
the  particular  series  to  which  the  liquid  belongs,  and  -q  is  the  viscosity 
coefficient. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  B,  which  measures  the  slope  of  the  curves,  is 
almost  the  same  in  the  various  series,  and  has  therefore  a  general 
nature,  A  being  the  specific  constant  for  each  family. 

The  authors  desire  to  thank  Prof.  Trouton  for  his  interest  in  this 
investigation. 

East  Ham  Tbchnical  College.  Uniybbsitt  College. 
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VIII . — Relation    between    Chemical    Constitution    and 
Physiological  Action  in  the  Tropeines, 

By  HooPBR  Albert  Dickinson  Jowbtt  and  Frank  Lkb  Pyman. 

In  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  357)  it  was  shown  by 
one  of  us,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Uann,  as  the  result  of  the 
physiological  examination  of  a  nupaber  of  new  tropeines  : 

(1)  That  the  peculiar  difference  in  physiological  action  between  a 
lactone  and  its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  as  exemplified  by  pilo- 
carpine and  pilocarpic  acid,  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  tropeine  having 
a  haptophore  group  similar  to  that  in  pilocarpine,  namely,  terebyl- 
tropeine,  and  also  in  the  case  of  phthalidecarboxyltropeine. 

(2)  That  Ladenburg's  generalisation,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
necessity  for  a  mydriatic  tropeine  to  contain  a  benzene  nucleus,  does 
not  strictly  hold  since  terebyltropeine  possesses  a  distinct  mydriatic 
action. 

In  order  further  to  elucidate  these  two  points  the  following  tropeine 
was  prepared  and  physiologically  examined : 

C"(^^ — X 

\^-CH(0H)-CH-C0-C8Hi,0N 

Lactone  of  O'Carhoxyphenylglyeeryltropeine. 

If  Ladenburg's  generalisation  is  valid,  namely,  that  a  tropeine  to 
possess  mydriatic  properties  must  contain  an  acyl  group  attached  to  a 
benzene  nucleus,  and  an  aliphatic  hydroxyl  in  the  side-chain  containing 
the  carboxyl  group,  and  if  the  observation  that  a  lactone  is  much  more 
active  physiologically  than  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  applies  also 
in  this  instance,  then  the  above  tropeine  should  be  a  very  powerful 
mydriatic,  for  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  Ladenburg's  generalisation 
and  is  also  a  lactone.  Its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  weuld  contain 
two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  side-chain  bearing  the  carboxyl,  and  the 
lactone  of  such  a  compound  might  naturally  be  expected  to  prove  very 
active  physiologically. 

It  was  found  that  this  tropeine,  on  heating,  readily  lost  the  elements 
of  water,  forming  iBOcoufnai*incarboxyltrope\7^, 

0-CO 0  _^  /\-co-o 

•CH(0H)-CH-C0-08Hi^0N         Is^-CHIC-CO-CgHi^ON ' 

in  a  manner  similar  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactone  of  o-carboxy- 
phenylgly  eerie  acid  into  i^ocoumarincar  boxy  lie  acid  (Bamberger  and 
Kitschelt,  Ber,,  1892,  25,  896). 
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This  lactone  was  examined  physiologically,  and  it  was  also  thought  to 
be  of  interest  to  prepare  and  examine  physiologically  certain  alkyl 
bromides  of  these  tropeines,  as  well  as  those  of  homatropine. 

The  necessary  physiological  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
Wellcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratories  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Symons, 
to  whom  we  wish  to  tender  our  best  thanks,  and  he  reports  as 
follows : 

The  tropeines  were  slightly  mydriatic  No  effect  was  observed  on 
instillation  of  aqueous  solutions  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  mydriasis  was  produced  by  intramuscular  injection  ;  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  they  were  very  much  weaker  than  homatropine  or 
atropine.  Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  their  action  on 
the  vagus  nerve-endings  in  the  heart,  and  in  this  respect  also  they 
proved  to  be  much  less  active  than  atropine. 

With  regard  to  their  action  as  lactones  it  was  found  that,  similarly 
to  pilocarpine  (compare  Marshall,  J,  Phydol.y  1904,  31,  153),  they  lost 
their  action  on  the  vagus  nerve-endings  in  the  heart  after  a  molecular 
proportion  of  alkali  had  been  added  to  the  base,  this  change  of  activity 
being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactone  into  its 
corresponding  hydroxy-acid. 

With  regard  to  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  these  tropeines,  it  was  found 
that  distinct  differences  in  activity  exist  between  the  hydrobromides 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  corresponding  methobromides  on  the  other. 
As  has  been  observed  before  with  other  alkaloids,  so  here,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  methyl  group,  forming  a  quaternary  nitrogen  base,  very 
much  diminishes  the  action  of  the  substance  on  nerve  centres,  and 
induces  a  more  curare-like  action  on  the  motor  nerve-endings  in 
voluntary  muscle.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  a  comparison 
between  the  hydrobromide  and  the  methobromide  of  the  lactone  of 
o-carboxyphenylglyceryltropeiue,  and  also  appears  in  a  less  pronounced 
degree  in  the  case  of  t«ocoumarincarboxyltropeine. 

The  alkyl  salts  of  homatropine  were  compared  with  homatropine 
hydrobromide  as  regards  the  mydriatic  action  produced  on  instillation 
of  0*5  per  cent,  solutions  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  pupils  of  cats'  eyes  were  dilated  more  completely  and  more 
quickly  by  the  methobromide  and  methonitrate  than  by  the  hydro- 
bromide, but  only  very  slightly  by  the  ethobromide. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  confirm  and  amplify  the  conclusions 
previously  arrived  at  i^loc.  cU,)^  and  prove  that  Ladenburg^s  generalisa- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  since  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
terebyltropeine,  which  is  mydriatic  although  not  conforming  to  the 
generalisation,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
glyceryltropeine,  which  should  according  to  the  theory  be  very  active, 
but  does  not  prove  to  be  so. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  activity  between  the  lactone  and 
its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  first  noticed  in  the  case  of  pilocarpine 
and  pilocarpic  acid  by  Marshall  {loe.  cit,),  is  shown  in  all  the  tropeines 
examined,  and  it  seems  hardly  open  to  question  but  that  this 
difference  possesses  important  physiological  significance,  and  further 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  this  difference  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  mode  of  action  of  these  substances. 

Experimental. 

Lactone  qf  o-Ccurhoocyphenylglyeeryltropeine, 

/\.C0 O 

'v^-CH(0H)-CH-C0-C8H„0N ' 

This  base  was  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  through  a 
solution  of  tropeine  neutralised  with  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
glyceric  acid,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  120 — 125^  for  two 
to  three  hours  (Tauber,  D.R.-P.  95853).  The  resulting  dark  brown 
gum  was  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  the  base,  which  separated 
in  grey  crystals,  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol 
and  obtained  in  rosettes  of  stout,  acicular,  colourless  crystals  which 
melted  at  172 — 173°.  The  base  is  insoluble  in  water  and  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol : 

0-2522  gave  06029  CO,  and  0-1463  HgO.     C  =  65-2  ;  H  =  6-4. 
CjgHgiOgN  requires  C«65-2  ;  H  =  6-4  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution,  on  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  viscid  oil  which  gradually 
solidified,  forming  dense  rosettes  of  fine,  acicular  crystals.  After 
recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  imperfect 
crystals,  which  melted  at  228—229°  and  decomposed  at  235°  This 
salt  is  anhydrous  and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  moderately 
so  in  absolute  alcohol : 

012  gave  00487  AgCl.     CI  =  lO'O. 

Ci3B[2iOfiN,HCl  requires  CI  =  9-6  per  cent. 

The  hydrobromu^e  separated  from  absolute  alcohol  in  rosettes  of  fine, 
acicular  crystals  which  melted  at  212 — 213°;  it  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohoL  ^The  air- 
dried  salt  contained  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
was  not  entirely  lost  after  five  hours*  heating  at  150°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  the  substance  decomposed  : 

0-2078  air-dried  salt  gave  00906  AgBr.     Br»  18*6. 

0-1196   „      „       „        „     0-0518  AgBr.     Br- 184. 

CigHji05N,HBr,H,0  requires  Br=  18-6  per  cent. 
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The  hydriodide  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  microscopic 
prisms  which  melted  at  204 — 205° ;  it  is  anhydrous  and  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol : 

0  1812  gave  00916  Agl.     1  =  27-3. 

Ci8H2i05N,HI  requires  1  =  27-6  per  cent. 

The  nilraie  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  long,  fine  needles 
which  melted  at  174 — 175°.  This  salt  is  anhydrous  and  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol : 

00732  gave  0-1470  COj  and  0-0384  HgO.     C  =  64-8  ;  H  =  58. 
CigH^iO^NjHNOg  requires  C  =  64-8;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  at  130°  it  decomposes, 
toTDing  brown  and  losing  water,  and  the  decomposition  product 
yields  on  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  the  nitrate  of  i^ocoumarin- 
carboxyltropeuie  melting  at  238°. 

The  aurichloride  separated  from  boiling  water  in  stellate  clusters 
of  yellow  needles  which  melted  at  215 — 216°;  it  is  anhydrous  and  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol : 

0-3366  gave  0  0991  Au.     Au  =  294. 

Ci8Hjj05N,HAuCl4  requires  Au  =  29-4  per  cent. 

ThA  pliUinidiloride  separated  from  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  groups  of  stout,  yellow  needles  which  melted  and  decomposed  at 
193—194°.  The  air-dried  salt  contains  2  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallisation  which  are  only  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  150°;  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  redder  than  the  hydrated  salt : 

0-2026  air-dried  salt  lost  00063  HgO.     HjO  =  3-l. 

01448  „        „       „     gave  0-0254  Pt.     Pt  =  17-5. 

0  2902   „       „       „       „     0-0509  Pt.     Pt=17-5. 
{f\ga„05N)^HjPtCl^,2H20  requires  H20  =  3-3  ;  Pt  =  17-6  per  cent. 

The  picraU  crystallised  from  hot  water  in  short,  yellow  needles 
which  melted  at  218—220°. 

The  meihobrainide  was  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  methyl  bromide 
to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  absolute  alcohol  at  0°,  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  one  hour,  when  it  separated  in  small  needles.  After 
erystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  it  melted  at  257— r258° ;  this  salt 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  very  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol : 

0-17  gave  00756  AgBr.     Br « 18-9. 

CjgHjjO^NjCHgBr  requires  Br  » 18*8  per  cent. 

isoC<minar»ncar6o«^^^a^n0,  I        I   '     V  ^^  ^  „   ^^^   . 

'x^-CHIC-CO-OgHj^ON 

This  base  was  prepared  by  heating  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
giyceryltropeine  to  120 — 125°  until  no  further  diminution  in  weight 
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took  place.  The  product  was  somewhat  discoloured,  and  was  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol ;  the  pure  base 
formed  colourless,  glistening  leaflets  melting  at  179 — 180°,  which  are 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohol  : 

01804  gave  0-4561  CO2  and  0-1025  Kfi.     0  =  690  ;  H  =  6-3. 

0-2100     „     05315  CO2    „    01186  HjO.     0  =  690 ;  H  =  63. 
CigHigO^N  requires  C  =  69  0  ;  H  =  61  per  cent. 

The  hydroddoride  separated  from  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
in  tufts  of  slender  needles  ;  it  melted  and  decomposed  at  287 — 288°, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol     The  salt  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2204  gave  0-0910  AgCl.     01=  10-2. 

OjgHjgO^NjHOl  requires  01=  10*1  per  cent. 

The  hydrobromide,  which  separated  from  its  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  in  long,  fine,  matted  needles,  melted  and  decomposed  at 
252 — 253^ ;  this  salt  is  [easily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  contains  one-half  a  molecular  proportion  of  water 
of  crystallisation : 

0-2811,  dried  at  100°,  lost  00071  Kfi  at  120°.     H20  =  2-5. 
0-1016       „     „  120°,  gave  00494  AgBr.     Br  =  20-7. 

(0,sHi904N,HBr)j,H20  requires  H20  =  2-2  per  cent. 
Oi3Hjg04N,HBr  requires  Br  =  20*3  per  cent. 

The  hydriodide  formed  glistening  scales  which  melted  at  280 — 281°; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  contains 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

0-3616  air-dried  salt  lost  00139  HjO  at  150°.     H20  =  3-8. 

0-2264  dried  at  150°  gave  0-1208  Agl.     I  =  288. 

Oi8B[ij,04N,HI,H20  requires  H20  =  3-9  per  cent. 
Ci8HiAN,HI  „       1  =  288 

The  nitrate  was  precipitated  as  a  flocculent  mass  of  glistening 
needles  on  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  base  in 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  salt  melted  and  decomposed  at  228 — 229°,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  contains  one- half  a  molecular  proportion  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  after  drying  at  100° : 

0-4677  lost  001 11  H2O  at  120°.     H20  =  2-4. 

01759  gave  0*3626  OOg  and  00908  Kfi,     0  =  56-2  ;  H  =  5-7. 

0-2015     „     0-4125  OO2    „    01012  HjO.     0  =  55-8;  H  =  5-6. 

(Oi3H2o07N2)2,H20  requires  H20  =  2-3  ;  0  =  56-1  ;  H  =  5-5  per  cent. 

The  aurichloride  was  obtained  as  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate ;  on 
recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  it  separated  in  imperfect 
crystals   which  melted  and  decomposed  at  254 — 256°;    the   salt   is 
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almost  insoluble   in   water    and    very   sparingly   soluble   in   boiling 
absolute  alcohol ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-1096  gave  0*0334  Au.     Au  -  30*5. 

CjgHjjjO^NjH AuCl^  requires  Au  «  30*2  per  cent. 

The  platinidUoride  separated  as  a  flocculent;  amorphous  precipitate. 
It  was  recrystallised  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  melted  and 
decomposed  at  264 — 265°.  The  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  contains  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is 
lost  at  120°  : 

0-1802  lost  0-0031  HjjO.     HaO- 1-7. 

01771,  dried  at  120°,  gave  0-0329  Pt.     Pt  =  18-6. 

(Ci8Hig04N)j,H2PtCle,H30  requires  H20  =  1*7  per  cent. 
(Ci8Hig04N)3,H2PtClg  requires  Pt=  18*8  per  cent. 

The  piorcUe  crystallised  from  strong  alcohol  in  matted,  yellow 
needles,  which  turned  brown  at  240°,  and  melted  and  decomposed 
at  265°. 

The  methobromide  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  lactone 
of  o-carboxyphenylglyceryltropeine  methobromide.  It  separated  from 
absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  in  matted  needles ; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  : 

0-1168  gave  00542  AgBr.     Br -19-7. 

CigHi^O^NjCHgBr  requires  Br- 196  per  cent. 

Hamairopine  Ethobromide,  CiuHgiOjNjCgHgBr. 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  heating  homatropine  with  excess  of  ethyl 
bromide  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  at  100^  for  one  hour,  and  was  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol ;  it  melted  at  209 — 210°, 
and  isL  readily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2138  gave  0-1028  AgBr.     Br  =  20-5. 

CioHj^OgNjCgHgBr  requires  Br  =20  8  per  cent. 

Homatropine  methobromide,  C,^H5i08N,CHgBr,  has  already  been 
prepared  by  Merck  (D.K.-P.  145996),  who  gives  the  melting  point 
180 — 181°.  On  repeated  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  salt  in  a  state  of  greater  purity.  The 
pure  salt  melts  at  192 — 196°,  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2614  gave  0-1296  AgBr.     Br  =  21-1. 

CigHjiOgNjCHgBr  requires  Br  =  21 -6  per  cent. 

Homatropine  Methosulpliate,  {C^qU^^O^'^\,{C'H.^)^0^. 
This  salt  was  prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  homatro- 
pine with  dimethyl  sulphate  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  at   100°  for  two 
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hours.  On  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  in  a  vacuous  desic- 
cator over  sulphuric  acid,  a  syrup  was  obtained  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  crystals  separated.  After  recrystallisation  from  absolute 
alcohol,  the  salt  melted  at  172 — 174°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol : 
01582  gave  0-0663  BaSO^.     S  =  4-9. 

(CiftHji08N)2,(CH3)2S04  requires  8  =  4*7  per  cent. 

Homatropine  Methonitrate,  C^^'H^fi^fiS^'l^O^, 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  homatropine  methobromide.  The  silver  bromide  was 
removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  first 
on  the  water-bath,  then  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  It 
separated  as  a  viscid  oil,  which  gradually  solidified,  and  after 
crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  melted  at  134 — 135°  : 

(Jl875  gave  0*3963  COg  and  01183  HgO.     0  =  576;  H  =  70. 
^cS2i08N,CH8-NO,  requires  0  =  57*9 ;  H  =  6-9  per  cent. 

Tropine  Methonitrate, 
This  was  obtained  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  homatropine  metho- 
nitrate by  heating  together  homatropine  and  methyl  nitrate  in  methyl 
alcoholic  solution  for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°.  The  clear 
solution  was  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a 
viscid  oil  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  separated.  These 
crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  large,  transparent  cubes  which 
began  to  turn  brown  at  280°,  but  did  not  melt  at  300°  : 

0-2198  gave  03982  COj  and  0-1632  H^O.     0  =  494;  H  =  8  3. 
OgHigON.OHj-NOa  requires  0  =  49-5  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 
The  Wellcome  Chemical  Works, 
Daetford,  Kent. 
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IX. — 4t'Hydroxyphthalic   and  4.'Methoxyphthalic 

Acids. 

By  William  Henby  Bentlky  and  Ohakles  Weizmann. 

In  connexion  with  some  experiments  which  we  have  conducted  on 
derivatives  of  naphthacenequinone  and  rhodamines,  we  had  occasion  to 
prepare  considerable  quantities  of  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  which  was 
first  investigated  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1877,  10,  1079),  who  prepared  it 
from  4-aminophthalic  acid.  According  to  Baeyer,  the  acid  is  obtained 
quite  pure  by  dissolving  the  sublimed  anhydride  in  water  and  allow- 
ing to  crystallise ;  he  gives  180°  (about)  as  the  melting  point  of  the 
pure  acid  and  165 — 166°  for  the  anhydride. 
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Graebe  (Ber,,  1885,  18,  1130),  who  prepared  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid 
by  fufliBg  4-sulphophthalic  acid  with  caustic  soda,  found  180 — 183°  for 
the  melting  point  of  the  acid,  and  his  analysis  shows  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen  than  corresponds  to  hydrozyphthalic  acid,  indicating  at  once 
that  the  material  was  not  pure,  whereas  Baeyer's  analytical  data  for 
the  acid  on  the  contrary  give  no  such  indication. 

In  order  to  prepare  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid,  we  fused  sulphophthalic 
acid  with  caustic  soda  (Graebe,  loc,  ciL ;  E^e,  Annalerif  1886,  233, 
232),  and  greatly  to  our  surprise  obtained  an  acid  having  all  the 
properties  ascribed  to  4-hydrozyphthalic  acid  and  giving  good  figures  on 
analysis,  but  melting  at  204 — 205°  and  yielding  an  anhydride  melting 
at  171 — 173°.  In  several  subsequent  experiments  we  obtained  an  acid 
melting  at  about  180°,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisations  from  water, 
melted  at  186 — 187°;  the  mother  liquors,  however,  on  concentration 
yielded  the  acid  melting  at  204—205°.  The  acid  melting  at  186—187° 
had  also  the  properties  ascribed  to  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid,  but  analysis, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  its  anhydride  melted  indefinitely  between 
150°  and  170°  even  after  being  twice  crystallised,  proved  it  to  be 
impure. 

As  we  considered  the  subject  of  considerable  importance  we 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  impurity  in  the  acid  melting 
at  186 — 187°,  and  with  this  object  prepared  the  imide,  anil,  and 
dimethyl  ester  from  each  acid.  These  derivatives  from  the  acid  of 
higher  melting  point  (204 — 205^)  were  easily  obtained  pure,  but  from 
the  other  acid  (m.  p.  186 — 187°)  repeated  crystallisation  was  always 
necessary,  and,  finally,  the  derivatives  obtained  from  each  acid  were 
found  to  be  identical.  Moreover,  the  dimethyl  ester  from  the  acid  of 
lower  melting  point  yielded,  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash,  the 
acid  melting  at  the  higher  temperature.  For  some  time  we  were  unable 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  impurity  in  the  acid  melting  at 
186 — 187°,  but  when  we  endeavoured  to  prepare  pure  4-methoxy- 
phth&lic  acid  from  each  acid  the  results  were  so  strikingly  different 
that  the  impurity  in  the  former  was  soon  ascertained.  4-Methoxy- 
phthalic  acid,  prepared  from  hydroxy-acid  of  higher  melting  point,  was 
found  to  melt  at  about  170°  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride 
melting  at  98—99°  (Schall,  Ber.,  1879,  12,  829,  gives  138—144°  and 
93°  respectively).  When  similar  experiments  were  made  with  the 
acid  of  lower  melting  point,  the  product  first  melted  at  about  140°  (see 
SchaU,  loceit,),  and  on  crystallising  from  water  yielded  an  acid  melting 
at  108 — 109°,  which  on  analysis  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  methoxy- 
benzoic  add,  and  which  yielded  fn-hydroxy benzoic  acid  (m.  p.  209°) 
on  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  The  impurity  therefore  in  the  acid  in 
question  and  probably  in  samples  of  crude  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid 
obtained  by  previous  investigators  is  m-hydroxyben^ojc   acid.  ^^  ^b- 
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sequent  experiments  showed  that  when  the  fusion  of  4-sulphophthalic 
acid  with  alkalis  is  prolonged  or  the  temperature  is  too  high,  m-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  is  always  produced,  and  the  crude  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid 
then  always  melts  at  about  180^.  When,  however,  the  fusion  is  care- 
fully conducted,  the  formation  of  m-hydroxybenzoic  acid  is  avoided, 
and  the  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  obtained  always  melts  ditecUy  at  about 
200°.  Graebe  and  H6e  {loc,  cit,)  pointed  out  that  m-hydroxybenzoic 
acid  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  hydroxyphthalic  acid  produced 
by  their  fusion  of  sulphophthalic  acid,  but  the  material  which  they 
considered  to  be  pure  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  must  have  still  contained 
m-hydroxybenzoic  acid. 

Experimental. 
Sfdphonation  qf  Fhthalic  Anhydride. 

In  a  sealed  tube  or  in  the  autoclave,  phthalic  anhydride  is  almost 
quantitatively  sulphooated  by  heating  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to 
200°.  In  our  experiments  we  employed  a  copper  autoclave  in  which 
a  porcelain  pot,  containing  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  (300 
grams)  and  fuming  (73  per  cent.  SO3)  sulphuric  acid  (500  grams), 
was  placed.  The  autoclave  was  closed  and  heated  to  200°  for  two  to 
three  hours;  after  cooling,  the  product,  which  consisted  of  a  viscid 
syrup,  was  poured  into  water  and  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime. 
The  soluble  calcium  salt  was  extracted  with  hot  water  and  converted 
into  the  sodium  salt,  the  solution  of  which  was  then  evaporated  until 
crystallisation  commenced. 

ArUydroxyphihcdic  Acid, — As  soon  as  the  sodium  salt  of  sulpho- 
phthalic acid  commenced  to  crystallise  it  was  transferred  to  a  large 
nickel  vessel  or  to  the  autoclave,  carefully  mixed  with  powdered  caustic 
soda  (1200  grams)  and  heated  to  175—180°  for  three  hours.  The 
fused  mass  was  then  poured  into  a  large  dish,  diluted  with  water,  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  product  contained 
m-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  this  separated  at  once  as  a  white  precipitate 
while  the  liquid  was  hot,  and  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposited  a 
portion  of  the  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid.  After  separating  the  latter, 
the  liquid  was  extracted  with  ether,  when  a  further  portion  of 
4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  was  obtained.  The  whole  of  the  acid  was  then 
purified  by  crystallising  from  water,  when,  if  the  fusion  had  been 
conducted  properly,  it  was  obtained  in  warty  masses  melting  at 
204 — 205°.  If  the  treatment  with  caustic  soda  had  been  too  severe, 
the  acid  which  separated  after  crystalli^iug  from  water  was  found  to 
melt  at  about  180°,  but  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquors  further 
quantities  of  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  were  obtained  almost  pure  and 
meHivjg  at  about.  200° 
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4-Hjdroxyphthalic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  so 
in  the  hot  solvent ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acetone,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum.  It  melts  at 
204 — 205°  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  the  anhydride  : 

0-1410  gave  0*2714  OOa  and  00427  H^O.     C  =  52-49;  H  =  3-36. 
CgHgOj  requires  0  =  527;  H  =  3-3  per  cent. 

A'ffydraxyphthalic  Anhydride, — The  foregoing  acid  was  fused  and 
the  heating  continued  until  all  effervescence  had  ceased.  On  crystalli- 
sation from  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  anhydride  separated  in  ill-defined 
needles  melting  at  171—173° : 

01237  gave  02644  and  00281  H^O.     0  =  58-3  ;  H  «  2-5. 
OgHj^O^  requires  0«58*5  ;  H  =  2'4  per  cent. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  soluble  in  the  hot 
solvent^  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  free  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  or  acetone ;  in  boiling  toluene  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble. 

A-ffydroxyphthcUimide, — This  was  prepared  by  heating  the  anhydride 
in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  and  crystallising  the  product  from 
alcohol.  It  separates  in  prismatic  needles  melting  at  290°  [R^e  gives 
288—289°  {loc.  cit.)] : 

0-3213  gave  245  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  756  mm.     N-«8-7. 
OgHgOgN  requires  N  =  8*6  per  cent. 

^Hydroxyphihalimide  is  soluble  in  boiling  acetone,  but  only  very 
sparingly  so  in  boiling  toluene. 

A-Hydraxyphthalanilic  Acid,  C02H-CgH3(OH)-00-NH-OgH5.— This 
acid  was  prepared  by  dissolving  4-hydroxyphthalic  anhydride  (5*5 
grams)  in  acetone  and  adding  aniline  (31  grams).  The  mixture 
became  warm  and,  after  evaporating  the  acetone,  the  residue  was  ground 
to  a  powder  and  extracted  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  anilic  acid  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  and  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol ;  it  separates  in 
pale  yellow  leaves : 

01840  gave  91  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756  mm.     N=»5-7. 
.  Cj^Hj^O^N  requires  N  =  5*4  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  with  a  pale 
yellow  colour  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is  boiled.  This  is 
due  to  hydrolysis  of  the  anilic  acid,  since  the  latter  is  not  precipitated 
from  the  solution  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid.  The  anilic  acid  appears 
to  melt  at  about  260°,  but  it  is  converted  into  the  anil  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  and  the  melting  point  observed  is  really  that  of  the  latter. 

^'Hydraxyphtkalanil,  OgH3(OH)(CO)2:N-OgH5.— This  substance  was 
prepared  by  heating  the  anilic  acid  until  it  melted  and  then  crystallising 
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the  residue  from  alcohol,  from  which  the  anil  was  obtained  in  yellow 
leaves  melting  at  263—264°: 

0-2432  gave  12'2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5-9. 
C14H9O3N  requires  N  =  5'8  per  cent. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  sodium  carbonate  solution,  but 
dissolves  with  hydrolysis  on  boiling.  It  dissolves  in  cold  dilute 
caustic  soda,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  yields  the  anilic  acid. 
This  can  be  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  and  is  apparently  identical 
with  the  anilic  acid  just  described.  When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
cold  aqueous  caustic  soda  the  anil  is  completely  hydrolysed,  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  solution  disappearing  at  the  same  time. 

Methyl  i-HydroxyphthalaU,  CeH3(OH:)(C02Me) ,.— 4-Hydroxyphthalic 
acid  is  esterified  very  readily  when  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  (30  grams)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
(150  c.c),  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (100  c.c),  and 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  a  few  hours.  The  cold  product  was 
poured  into  ice-cold  water,  the  oil  which  separated  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  washed  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  dried,  and  evaporated.  An  oil  remained  which  soon  solidified, 
and  after  leaving  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  dry  and 
crystallising  from  toluene,  the  methyl  ester  was  obtained  pure  in 
minute  plates  melting  at  107—108°  [Ree,  {loc,  eiu),  gives  102°J. 

The  same  substance  was  obtained  from  crude  4-hydroxyphthaIic 
acid  (m.  p.  186 — 187°),  but  required  several  crystallisations  before  it 
was  pure.  On  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  it  then  yielded 
4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  melting  at  once  at  204 — 205°  (see  p.  100) : 

01 934  gave  0-4022  CO2  and  00844  HgO.     C  =  56  7  ;  H  =  48. 
C10H10O5  requires  C  =  57-l  ;  H  =  4'7  per  cent. 

Methyl  4-hydroxyphthalate  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  the  hot  solvent  or  toluene ; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  from  which 
solution  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  Owing  to  this  property,  a 
further  quantity  of  the  dimethyl  ester  was  obtained  when  the  extract, 
obtained  by  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  (see 
above),  was  acidified. 

Methyl  i-MethoxyphthalaU,  CgH8(OMe)(C02Me)g.— Pure  4-hydroxy- 
phthalic [ticid  (50  grams)  was  dissolved  in  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
and  dimethyl  sulphate  (200  grams)  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  shaken  and  kept  alkaline.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  the  product  was  heated  for  a  short  time  on 
the  water-bath,  cooled,  acidified,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  dried,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol   (250  c.c),  mixed  with  concentrated   sulphuric   acid 
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(160  c.c),  and  heated  a  few  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  cold 
product  was  then  poured  into  ice-cold  water,  the  oil  which  separated 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  caustic 
soda,  dried,  and  evaporated,  when  an  oil  remained  which  was  purified 
by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure. 

Methyl  i-methoxyphthalats  is  an  oil  which  distils  at  195^197''/20 
mm.  and  does  not  solidify  at  -  10° : 

01466  gave  0-3144  COa  and  00712  B^O.     C  =  58-6  ;  H-6-4. 
CjiHigOg  requires  C  =  58*9  ;  H  =»  5*3  per  cent. 

^Metkoxyphthalic  Acid,  CgH3(OMe)(002H)2. — This  acid  was  prepared 
from  the  foregoing  ester  by  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  on  the 
water- bath;  after  diluting  with  water  and  evaporating  until  the 
alcohol  had  been  removed,  the  solution  was  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  acid  was  precipitated.  It  was  collected  and 
purified  by  recrystallisiDg  from  water,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in 
glistening  needles  : 

01110  gave  0-2233  CO^  and  0-0411  HgO.     0  =  54-9  ;  H  =  41. 
CgHgOj  requires  0  =  55-1 ;  H  =  4*1  per  cent. 

i'Methoosyphthalic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or 
ether.  When  rapidly  heated  it  melts  at  about  178*^  with  effervescence. 
Slowly  heated,  it  melts  at  about  170°. 

As  fetated  in  the  introduction,  when  we  attempted  to  prepare 
4methoxyphthalic  acid  from  the  crude  4 -hydroxy phthalic  acid 
(m.  p.  186 — 187°)  we  obtained  first  an  acid  melting  at  about  140° 
with  effervescence,  which  on  recrystallising  from  water  melted  at 
108 — 109°  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  m-methoxybenzoic  acid  : 

01137  gave  02620  CO2  and  0-0533  Kfi.     C  =  62  8 ;  H  =  5-2. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  63-1 ;  H  =  5*3  per  cent. 

^-Methoxyphthalic  Anhydride,  CgH3(OMe)(CO)20.— This  substance 
was  prepared  by  heating  the  corresponding  acid  until  it  melted,  and 
crystallising  the  product  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separ- 
ated in  glistening  leaflets  melting  at  98—99°  [Schall  {Ber.,  1879, 
12,  829)  gives  93°]  : 

01182  gave  02625  COj  and  00363  H^O.     C  =  60-6  ;  H  =  34. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  60*7  ;  H  =  3*4  per  cent. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone  or  warm  benzene ;  in  cold 
water  it  is  almost  insoluble,  but  melts  in  boiling  water  and  gradually 
passes  into  solution,  from  which  the  free  acid  separates  on  cooling. 

i'Methaxyphthalimide,  CeHj(0Me)(C0)2NH.— This  imide  was  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  anhydride  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas  and 
crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol,  when  it  separates  in  prismatic 
plates  melting  at  224—225° : 
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01 711  gave  118  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     N  =  8  08. 
CgH^OgN  requires  N  =  7-9  per  cent 

It  is  soluble  in  acetone,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  toluene,  but  more 
readily  so  in  the  boiling  solvent. 

i'MeUwxyphthoLUmUic  Acid,  CgHj(0Me)(C0jH)C0-NH-C<,H5.— In 
order  to  prepare  this  derivative,  the  anhydride  (10  grams)  was  dis- 
solved in  warm  benzene  and  mixed  with  aniline  (4*7  grams).  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  rose  rapidly,  and  the  a/nilio  acid  suddenly 
separated  as  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  which,  after  collecting  by 
the  aid  of  the  pump  and  washing  with  benzene,  was  quite  pure  and 
melted  at  148 — 149°  with  effervescence  : 

0-2727  gave  122  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  764  mm.     N-5-2. 
CigHigO^N  requires  N  =  6-2! 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetone  and  separates  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  leaflets. 

4:-MetlioxyphUialanUy  Q^^{O^e){Q0)^.'^*Q^^,--llh\%  was  prepared 
by  heating  the  anilic  acid  at  its  melting  point  until  effervescence  had 
ceased.  On  crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol,  the  anil  separated 
in  colourless  needles  melting  at  179°  : 

0-2928  gave  13-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5-5. 
CjjH^iOgN  requires  N  =  5-6  per  cent. 

^'MetlioxyphihalanU  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
from  which  solution  acetic  acid  precipitates  an  anilic  acid.  This, 
when  purified  by  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate  and  reprecipitating 
with  acetic  acid,  melts,  at  148 — 149°,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  anilic  acid  described  above. 

The  Ujnivebsity, 

Manchestbr. 


X. — S'Hydroxyphthalic   and    S-Methoxyphthalic    Acids 
and  their  Derivatives. 

By   William    Henry   Bentley,   Bona  Bobinson,  and 
Charles  Weizmann. 

During  the  course  of  some  experiments  connected  with  the  synthesis 
of  m-hemipinic  acid,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  3-metboxyphthalic 
acid.  This  acid  had  previously  been  prepared  by  Jacobsen  {Ber., 
188,  16,  1965)  by  the  oxidation  of  6-methoxy-2-toluic  acid  with 
alkaline  permanganate,  but  as  1  : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  is  now 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  in  large  quantities,  it  was  considered 
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that  a   simpler  method  of   preparation   of  this,  acid  would   be   the 
oxidation  of  the  mono-  or  di-methyl  ether  of  this  substance : 

MeO  MeO  OMe 

OH  OMe 

Considerable  quantities  of  S-methoxjphthalic  acid  and  its  anhydride 
were  prepared  in  this  manner,  but  the  melting  points  of  these 
substances  were  found  to  differ  so  widely  from^  those  given  by 
Jacobsen  {loc,  cit.)  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  reinvestigate  the 
whole  subject  and  prepare  some  derivatives  for  the  purpose  of  future 
identification.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Jacobsen  published  no  analytical  data  in  his  paper  (loc,  cit.),  lead 
to  the  presumption  that  Jacobsen  must  have  been  dealing  with  impure 
materials,  unless,  indeed^  the  errors  respecting  the  melting  points  are 
simply  clerical. 

In  order  to  prepare  1  : 5-dihydrozynaphthalene,  naphthalene  was 
sulphonated  in  the  cold  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  was  fused  with  caustic  soda  at  300°.  The 
1  : 6-dihydro^ynaphthalene  obtained  in  this  way  melted  at  265°,  which 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  melting  point  given  in  the  literature. 

1  : 5-Dihydroxynaphthalene  is  readily  methylated  by  means  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  caustic  soda,  and  yields  the  mono-  and  di-methyl 
ethers,  which  are  easily  separated  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  mono- 
methyl  ether  in  aqueous  caustic  soda.  The  dimethyl  ether  melts  at 
183 — 184°,  and,  on  nitration  in  acetic  acid  solution,  yields  a  mono- 
nitro-derivative  melting  at  165 — 166°  and  a  dinitro- derivative  melting 
at  270°. 

The  monomethyl  ether  melts  at  140°  and  yields,  on  oxidation  with 
permanganate  in  cold  alkaline  solution,  three  substances,  namely  (1) 
an  acid  of  the  empirical  formula  Cj^HgO^  melting  with  decomposition 
above  200°,  (2)  methoxyphthalonic  acid  melting  at  190—191°,  (3) 
3-methoxyphthalic  acid  melting  at  173 — 174°  (Jacobsen  gives  160°) 
with  formation  of  the  anhydride.  3-Methoxyphtbalic  anhydride  (but 
not  the  free  acid)  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methoxy- 
phthalonic acid  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  cold  per- 
manganate, the  anhydride  separating  as  a  white  precipitate  during  the 
operation.  This  anhydride  melts  at  160 — 161°  (Jacobsen  gives  87°), 
and  gives  a  fluorescein  when  heated  with  resorcinol.  When  the 
anhydride  is  treated  in  hot  toluene  solution  with  aniline,  the  corre- 
sponding anilic  acid  is  precipitated,  which  melts  at  164°  with  elimina- 
tion of  water  and  formation  of  the  anil  (m.  p.  188;5 — 190°). 

Heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas,  3-methoxyphthalk  anhydr- 
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ide  yields  the  imide,  which  sublimes  in  pale  yellow  needles  and  melts 
at  221—222°. 

When  methoxyphthalonic  acid  is  heated  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  a 
condensation  product  is  obtained,  probably  corresponding  to  that 
prepared  by  Henriques  {Ber.,  1888,  21,  1608)  from   phthalonic  acid, 

namely,   an   anhydro-hydrazone,    CgH8(0Me)<^[^^l^?^^NjPh.     It 

forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  186 — 188° 

From  3-methoxyphthalic  acid,  Jacobsen  obtained  3-hydroxyphthalic 
acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  This  acid  had  also  been  prepared 
from  the  corresponding  sulphophthalic  acid  (Stokes,  Amer.  Chem,  J. 

1884,  6,  282)  and  from  aminophthalic  acid  (Bernthsen,  Semper,  Ber,, 

1885,  18,  167;  1887,20,937). 

Prepared  by  Jacobsen's  method,  3-hydroxyphthalic  acid  was  found 
to  melt  at  about  150°  with  formation  of  the  anhydride ;  the  latter 
even  after  being  twice  recrystallised  did  not  melt  sharply,  softening  at 
150°,  and  gradually  melting  as  the  thermometer  rose  to  190°. 

Jacobsen  gives  145 — 148°  as  the  melting  point  of  the  anhydride, 
but  remarks  on  the  difficulty  attending  its  purification. 

3-Hydroxyphthalic  anhydride,  when  treated  in  hot  toluene  solution 
with  a  molecular  proportion  of  aniline,  gives  the  anilic  add  melting  at 
145°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of  Z-hyd/roxyphihalanU, 
which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  short  prisms  and  melts  at 
174—175° 

Experimental. 
1  :  b-Dihydroxynaphthodene. 

This  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  by  adding  the  dry 
powdered  sodium  salt  of  naphthalene-1  : 5-di6ulphonic  acid  to  two  and 
a  half  times  its  weight  of  fusod  caustic  soda  (or  potash)  and  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  to  300°  with  constant  stirring.  The  fused 
mass  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
1  : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
265° 

Methylation  of  1  : 6-Dihydroxynaphthalene, — 1  : 5- Dihydroxy  naphtha- 
lene (160  grams)  was  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  solution,  mixed  with  a 
little  methyl  alcohol,  and  treated  alternately  with  small  quantities  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  caustic  soda  solution,  the  whole  being  well 
shaken  and  cooled  during  the  operation.  When  all  the  dimethyl 
sulphate  (250  grams)  had  been  added  and  sufficient  caustic  soda  to 
render  the  liquor  strongly  alkaline,  the  product  was  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and 
filtered.     The  solid  on  the  filter  was  well  washed  with  water,  driecl 
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and  recrystallierd  several  times  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated 
in  white  needles  melting  at  183 — 184^. 

A  quicker  method  of  purification  consists  in  distilling  the  crude 
brown  substance  from  a  retort  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  then 
crystallising  from  alcohol. 

0-1300  gave  0-3654  00^  and  0-0794  H^O.     C  -  76-66 ;  H-  678. 
CigHijO,  requires  C  =  76-69 ;  H  =  6*38  per  cent. 

1  :  b'DvmsthoxynaphthaXene  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  the  cold  solvents. 

1 :  b-MethoosynaphthoL — ^The  alkaline  filtrate  from  the  above  solid 
contains  the  monomethyl  ether,  and  in  order  to  isolate  this  the  liquor 
was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  brown  precipitate  collected, 
dried,  and  then  distilled  from  a  retort.  The  distillate  was  crystallised 
from  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  the  1  : 5-methoxynaphthol  separated  in 
leaflets  melting  at  140^. 

01 135  gave  0-3171  COg  and  0-0575  HgO.     C- 76-21 ;  H  =  5-63. 
CuHjqOj  requires  C  =  75-86 ;  H  =  5-75  per  cent. 

Monaniiro-l :  d-dimethaxynaphihalene, — ^This  was  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 1  : 5-dimethoxynaphthalene  (32  grams)  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  gradually  adding  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (18*2  grams,  sp.  gr.  1*42) 
and  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  being  kept  well  stirred  and  cooled  during 
the  addition.  The  product  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
all  the  crystals  which  separated  out  in  the  first  instance  had  redissolved. 
On  cooling,  the  nitro-compound  separated,  and  was  collected  and 
crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in 
yellow,  rhombic  plates  melting  at  165 — 166®. 

0-1340  gave  7*5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  752  mm.     N«6-33. 
CjgHj^O^N  requires  N  =  60l  per  cent. 

NUrodimethoxynaphthxdeifis  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  or 
toluene  in  the  cold,  but  more  readily  so  on  warming.  Reduced  with 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  or  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
very  dark-coloured  substance  which  has  the  properties  of  an  amino- 
compound,  but  was  so  difficult  to  purify  that  it  was  not  further 
investigated. 

DinUr(h\  ib-dimethoxynaphthaUne, — This  substance  was  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  one,  with  the  exception  that  twice 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  was  employed.  Purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  acetone,  it  was  obtained  in  pale  orange-coloured 
prisms  melting  at  275°. 

0-1350  gave  12-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  752  mm.     N  =  10*22. 
CijHi^OijNj  requires  N— 10*07  per  cent. 

DinitrO'l  :  b-dimethaoBynaphthcUene  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
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usual  organic  solvents  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  sparingly  even  in  hot 
acetic  acid  or  toluene,  but  it  is  more  readily  soluble  in  boiling  acetone. 
Like  the  mononitro-derivative,  when  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic 
acid  it  yields  an  amino -compound,  which,  however,  is  not  easily 
purified,  as  it  rapidly  turns  very  dark  in  the  air. 

Oxidation  of  the  Methyl  Ethers  of  1 : 5-Dihydroxy7iaphthalene, — 1 :5-Di- 
methoxy naphthalene  is  scarcely  attacked  by  cold  alkaline  perman- 
ganate even  after  several  days.  When,  however,  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  several  hours,  the  permanganate  is  reduced,  and  small  quantities 
of  d-methoxyphthalic  acid  can  ultimately  be  extracted  with  other 
from  the  acidified  liquor.  The  yield  is  only  small,  and  experiments 
showed  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  oxidise  the  mono-methyl  ether, 
which  is  readily  attacked  by  alkaline  permanganate  in  the  cold. 

1  : 5-Methoxynaphthol  (32  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda  (7*5  grams),  the  solution  was  cooled  by  the 
addition  of  ice,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
until  the  colour  of  the  latter  remained  permanent  for  several  minutes. 
During  the  addition,  the  liquid  was  strongly  agitated  and  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  passed  through  it.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
liquid  was  boiled  and  filtered  from  the  manganese  precipitate;  the 
latter  was  extracted  several  times  with  boiling  water  and  filtered. 
The  united  filtrates  were  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  acidified,  when  a  small  quantity  of  a 
light  brown  substance  separated  which  was  collected  and  dried.  This 
substance  is  an  acid  which  is  very  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents  ; 
it  dissolves  in  hot  acetic  acid,  but  does  not  appear  to  crystallise  from 
it.  It  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate  and  precipitating 
again  with  acid ;  the  precipitate  was  then  collected,  and  dried  first  on 
porous  plate  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  When 
obtained  in  this  way  it  is  a  light  brown  powder  which  melts  above 
200°  apparently  with  decomposition,  and  yields  on  analysis  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  empirical  formula  C^iHgO^. 

0-0988  gave  0-2324  COg  and  0-0358  HgO.     0  =  64-15 ;  H  =  4-02. 
0-1180     „     0-2770  COg    „    0-0420  HjO.     0  =  64-01 ;  H  =  3-95. 
CiiHgO^  requires  0  =  64-70 ;  H  «  3*92  per  cent. 

This  new  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  the  alkaline 
earths.  The  barium  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  water 
and  barium  carbonate  for  several  hours,  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  when  the  barium  salt  separated  in  brown 
plates.     The  salt  was  dried  at  100°. 

0-2165  gave  0-0861  BaSO^.     Ba  =  23-38. 

CjjHj^OgBa  requires  Ba  =  26*23  per  cent. 
C^'Ei^fi^BA  +  2Hfi        „       Ba=  23-66        „ 
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The  silver  s&lt  was  prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt.  A  brown  flocculent  precipitate  was 
obtained  which  was  collected,  washed  well  with  hot  water,  dried  on 
porous  plate,  and  finally  at  100^. 

0-3135  gave  01014  Ag.     Ag  =  32-34. 

C^^HfO^Ag  requires  Ags  34-72  per  cent. 
OiiHyO.Ag  +  HaO        „       Ag -32-85        „ 

The  analytical  data  of  the  free  acid  and  its  barium  and  silver  salts 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  are  salts  of  an  acid  of 
the  empirical  formula  OuHi^Oj,  and  that  the  free  acid  CjiHgO^  is  a 
lactone  derivative. 

Henriques  (loc.  cit),  by  the  oxidation  of  a-naphthol  with  alkaline 
permanganate,  obtained  a  similar  insoluble  acid  corresponding  to  the 
empirical  formula  C^qH^O^,  and  which  formed  an  easily  soluble  barium 
salt,  (CjoH^OJ^Ba. 

3'MethoxyphtItalonic  Acid. — After  the  separation  of  the  acid  just 
described,  the  aqueous  liquors  were  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  extract  after  evaporating  deposited  an  oily  acid  from  which, 
when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  solid  very  gradually 
separated.  This  was  collected  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
a  soiall  quantity  of  water;  it  proved  on  analysis  to  be  methoxy- 
phtbalonic  acid. 

0-1198  gave  0-2366  COj  and  00394  H^O.     0  =  53-86 ;  H-3-66. 
C^^HgOg  requires  0  =  53-67  ;  H  =  3-57  per  cent. 

Z-Meihoxi/phthcUonie  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
water,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter  solvent  extremely  slowly  in 
plates  melting  at  190 — 19 P.  Oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  acid  solution  it  yields  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride. 

Anhyd/rophenylhydrazone  of  Methoxyphthcdonic  Acid, 


C,H,(0Me)<gJ^2!^N-Ph. 


— This  substance  was  prepared  by  boiling  methoxyphthalonic  acid 
in  aqueous  solution  with  phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  filtering 
from  some  dark-coloured,  oily  substance,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
A  yellow  solid  separated,  which  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  precipitating  with  ether,  when  it  was  obtained  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  186—188°. 

0-0802  gave  6-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =  9-77. 
CieHjgO^Nj  requires  N  —  9'46  per  cent. 

3'Methaxyphthaltc  anhydride, — ^The  oily  mother  liquors  from  which 
the  methoxyphthalonic  acid  had  separated  were  distilled  under  reduced 
pressure  and  yielded  a  solid  distillate  which  was  purified  by  recirys tallies- 
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ing  from  toluene,  when  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride  was  obtained  in 
prisms. 

(1 )  01326  gave  02928  COg  and  00424  H2O.     C  =  60-22  ;  H  «  3-56. 

(2)01010  „  0-2240  CO2  „  0-0324  HjO.  0  =  6048;  H  =  3-56. 
CgHgO^  requires  0  =  60-67  ;  H  =  3  37  per  cent. 

^'MttlioxyphUicdic  anhydride  melts  at  160 — 161°,  and  when  heated 
with  resorcinol  yields  a  fluorescein.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  hot  water,  from  which  after 
long  standing  the  free  acid  separates. 

Z'Meihoxyphthalic  acid, — This  acid  was  prepared  from  the  anhydride 
by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hot  wat^r  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  in  minute 
prisms  melting  at  173 — 174°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of 
the  anhydride.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether. 

0-1170  gave  02368  COg  and  00438  HgO.     0  =  5519;  H  =  415. 
OgHgOg  requires  0  =  5510  ;  H=*4-08  per  cent. 

The  same  acid  was  also  prepared  from  methoxyphthalonic  acid,  which, 
as  already  stated,  yields,  on  oxidation  in  cold  acid  solution  with  per- 
manganate, 3-methozyphthalic  anhydride. 

3-Methoxyphthalonic  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled  with  ice  to  0°. 
An  ice-cold  sulution  of  potassium  permanganate  (0*39  gi'am)  was  run 
iD,and  after  a  few  minutes  the  permanganate  became  decolorised,  carbon 
dioxide  was  evolved  and  a  white  precipitate  separated.  This  was 
washed  with  a  little  water  and  dried;  it  then  melted  at  160°, and  was 
evidently  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride.  It  dissolved  slowly  in  hot 
water,  from  which  solution  on  long  standing  in  a  desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid  crystals  separated  which  melted  at  174°  and  gave  on 
analysis  figures  proving  it  to  be  3-methoxyphthalic  acid. 

01 122  gave  0-2270  CO,  and  0-0403  HgO.     0  =  55-17  ;  H  =  3-99. 
OgHgOj.  requires  0  =  55-10  ;  H  =  4-08  per  cent. 

S'Methoxyphthaliniide, — ^This  substance  was  prepared  by  heating  the 
anhydride  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas,  when  it  sublimed  in  pale 
yellow  needles.  Crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in 
almost  colourless  needles  melting  at  221 — 222°. 

0-1234  gave  8*5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  756  mm.     N  =  7-91. 
OgHyOgN  requires  N  =  7-91  per  cent. 

3-MethoxyphthalanUic  acid,  0gH8(OMe)(CO2H)0O*NHPh.— In  order 
to  prepare  this  derivative,  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride  (1  gram)  was 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  toluene  and  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  aniline  (0*52  gram)  in  toluene.     A  white  solid  soon  separated  which 
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was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  when  it  separated  in 
coloarless  plates  melting  at  164°  with  the  formation  of  the  anil. 

0-1317  gave  62  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  755  mm.     N  =  5-47. 
CigH^gO^N  requires  N  — 5*16  per  cent. 

3'Methoxi/phthalanil,  CeH3(0Me)<^^NPh. —The foregoing  anilic 

acid  melts  at  164°  with  the  evolution  of  gas,  then  solidifies  and  only 
melts  again  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath  reaches  180°.  The  product 
was  purified  by  recrystallising  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  obtained 
in  colourless  plates  melting  at  1885 — 190°. 

0-1618  gave  78  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5*54. 
C^gHj^OgN  requires  N  =  5*53  per  cent. 

3-Hydroxyphthalic  acid, — This  acid  was  prepared  by  fusing 
3-methoxyphthalic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

The  methoxy-acid  (1  part)  was  added  to  strong  caustic  potash  (10 
parts)  at  120°,  when  the  temperature  of  the  fusion  immediately  rose  to 
200°.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  product  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified 
strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  repeatedly  with  ether. 
After  evaporating  the  ether,  an  oily  acid  was  obtained  which  probably 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  hydroxy-  and  methoxy-phthalic  acids.  In 
order  to  separate  the  hydroxyphthalic  acid,  the  crude  oily  acid  was 
esterified  by  warming  on  the  water- bath  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
su]phurio  acid  for  several  hours.  The  cooled  product  was  then  poured 
into  water,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  first  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  then  with  dilute  caustic  soda.  -  The 
latter  extract  was  acidified  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  when,  after 
evaporating,  a  viscous  oil  was  obtained  which  did  not  crystallise  after 
standing  two  days.  This  oil  was  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  and  the 
resulting  acid  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract,  after  the 
removal  of  the  ether,  yielded  again  an  oily  acid,  which,  however,  solidified 
when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  solid  was  pressed 
on  porous  porcelain  and  recrystallised  from  water,  from  which  it 
separated,  after  long  standing  in  a  dessicator,  in  short  prisms  melting 
indefinitely  at  150°,  gas  being  evolved  at  160°.  As  stated  by  Jacobsen, 
it  yields  a  fluorescein  with  resorcinol  and  gives  a  cherry-red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

d-ffydroxt/phthalic  Anhydride, — 3-Hydroxyphthalic  acid  readily  loses 
water  even  at  100°  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride.  In  order 
to  prepare  *^  this  substance,  the  acid  was  heated  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
bath  until  it  melted  and  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased.  The  residue 
was  recrystallised  twice  from  toluene,  when  the  anhydride  separated 
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partly  amorphous  and   partly  in  minute  needles  which  melted    in- 
definitely between  150°  and  190°. 

01055  gave  02258  COg  and  0-0260  H2O.     C  =  5830 ;  H  =  2-73. 
OgH^O^  requires  0  =  5853;  H  =  244  per  cent. 

3'ffydroxyphthalanUtc  Add. — This  derivative  was  prepared  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  3-methoxyphthalanilic  acid  (p.  110).  It  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  slender  needles  melting  at  145°  with 
evolution  of  gas.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  reddish-brown  color- 
ation with  ferric  chloride. 

Z-Hydroxyphthalanil. — The  anilic  acid  just  described  was  heated 
in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  150°  and  after  crystallising  the  residue 
from  dilute  alcohol,  the  anil  separated  in  short  prisms  melting  at 
174—1750. 

0  0962  gave  4*8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =  5*75. 

Cj^HgOjN  requires  N  =  5'85  per  cent. 
Like  the  anilic  acid,  the  anil  gives  a  reddish-brown  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Chemical  Laboratories, 
Univeesitt  of  Man  en  ester. 


XL — A  Relation  between  the  Volumes  of  the  Atoms 
of  certam  Organic  Compounds  at  the  Melting  Point 
and  their  Valencies.  Interpretation  by  Means  of  the 
BarloW'Pope  Theory. 

By  Gebvaise  Le  Bas,  B.Sc. 

In  October,  1905,  the  author  discovered  that  the  volumes  of  the 
atoms  in  certain  members  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbon  series  and 
their  derivatives  taken  near  their  melting  points  and  also  in  many 
solid  compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  were  v^ry  nearly  integral 
multiples  of  the  volume  of  combined  hydrogen.  In  many  cases  these 
integral  multiples  coincide  with  the  fundamental  valencies  of  the 
atoms  in  question.  This  result,  independently  of  its  intrinsically 
interesting  character,  is  at  the  present  time  especially  significant  in 
consequence  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by  Barlow  and  Pope  in  their  recent 
important  paper  on  the  correlation  of  molecular  structure  and  crystal- 
line form  (Trans.,  1906, 99, 1 675).  By  regarding  crystalline  structures 
as  closely-packed  assemblages  built  up  from  the  spheres  of  influence  of 
the  constituent  elements,  these  authors  have  arrived  at  the*  conclusion 
that  the  fundamental  valency  of  an  element  is  proportional  within 
narrow  limits  to  the  volumes  of  the  atomic  spheres  of  influence. 
It  follows  from  this  that  a  particular  molecular  complex  may  be 
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regarded  as  one  in  which  the  component  atoms  appropriate  to  them- 
selves portions  of  space  proportional  in  volume  to  their  valency,  but, 
as,  indeed,  Barlow  and  Pope  point  out,  the  absolute  volume,  as  the 
atomic  sphere  of  influence  of  an  element,  is  liable  to  difEer  from 
compound  to  compound. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  follow,  if  no  other  determining  factors 
than  those  promised  by  Barlow  and  Pope  are  operative,  that  the 
indicated  relationship  between  the  valency  and  the  volume  of  the 
atomic  sphere  of  influence  should  be  traceable  throughout  a  whole 
series  of  homologous  substances  such  as  the  normal  paraffins. 

No  obvious  reason  exists  why  the  atomic  sphere  of  influence  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen  should  change  appreciably  in  passing  from  one 
member  to  another  of  such  a  series,  especially  if  the  terms  chosen  lie  so 
high  in  the  series  as  to  have  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition. 

This  aspect  of  the  new  theory  flnds  support  from  an  examination 
of  molecular  volumes,  taken  under  the  specified  conditions. 

The  data  are  derived  from  papers  published  by  Krafft  on  the  normal 
paraffins  (5«r.,  1882,  16,  1716)  and  on  the  alcohols  (J5er.,  1883,  16, 
1714).  The  values  quoted  in  the  following  table  are  for  liquid  hydro- 
carbons at  the  melting  point ;  these  temperatures  are,  as  shown  in  the 
fifth  column  of  the  table,  approximately  equal  fractions  of  the  boiling 
points  on  the  absolute  scale,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as 
approximately  equal  fractions  of  the  critical  temperatures.  The 
molecular  volumes  may  thus  be  regarded  as  determined  under 
corresponding  conditions,  that  is,  under  conditions  such  that  the 
repulsive  forces  in  all  cases  have  just  overcome  the  attractive  forces 
which  hold  them  in  their  places  in  the  crystalline  structure. 

Saturated  Normal  Hydrocarbons,  CnHgn+j. 

Mol.  Vol.  Diff.  IV xS-  Calc. 

W.  =  V.  for  CHy  M.  p./B.  p.     Vj  JV,  mol.  vol. 

Undecane,  C„ILm   68  201-4  ,«..  0-527          2*962  201*96 

Dodecane,  C„H«  74  219*9  }°.J  0*586          2*971  219*78 

Tridecane,  Ci,H»  80  237*3  f'*  0*524          2*966  237*60 

Tetradecane,  C,4H3o  86  255*4  tli  0-580          2*970  25542 

Pentadecane,  C„H„ 92  273*2  |i.°  0*520          2*970  273*24 

Hexadecane,  CieH^  98  291*2  {2  "  0*519          2971  29106 

Heptadeoane,  Ci^Ha,,    ...  104  309*0  tijl  0*513          2*971  308*88 

Octadecane,  CigHjg    110  326*9  f;.;  0*612          2*972  326*70 

NoDadecane,  Ci^H^o  116  344*7  U.^  0*506          2*971  34452 

Eicosanc,  C20H4, 122  862*5  tljX  2*971  862*34 

Heneicosane,  C21H44 128  380*3  \'!L  2*971  380*16 

Docosane,  CjaH^j   134  398*3  !?.^  2*972  398*00 

Tricosane,  C«H4e  140  416*2  \ijl  2*971  416-80 

Tetracosane,  C^Hjo  146  4841  ^^  ;  -  2*978  433-62 

Heptacosane,  O^^j^ 164  487  *4  °V  -n  ^  972  487  *08 

Hentriacontene,  C„H<j4...  188  558*4  (;"  2*970  558-36 

Dotriacontanc,  Q^^^  ...  194  576*2  i'  ,  2*970  576*18 

Penlatriacontane,  C„H^  212  629-5  ^'^  '^  2969  629*64 

Mean  values    17-83  2970 
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In  the  table,  W  is  the  valency  number  and  the  quotient  V/Wis  the 
molecular  volume  divided  by  the  valency  number,  thus  representing  the 
volume  appropriated  by  one  unit  of  valency  in  the  respective  hydro- 
carbon. The  mean  value  of  the  latter,  namely,  /^=  2*970,  is  con- 
veniently described  as  the  unit  stere.  It  is  apparent  at  once,  from  the 
constancy  of  the  individual  values  of  S,  that  the  concept  above  referred 
to,  and  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Barlow  and  Pope's 
theory,  can  be  extended  to  the  statement  that  in  the  series  of  normal 
paraffins  regarded  under  corresponding  conditions  specified  the  spheres 
of  atomic  influence  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  preserve  almost  the  same 
relative  magnitudes  throughout  the  series. 

The  extent  to  which  this  conclusion  is  true  is  measured  by  the 
closeness  of  the  correspondence  between  the  observed  molecular 
volumes  (column  3)  and  the  values,  calculated  as  the  products  of  the 
valency  volume  and  the  mean  value  of  the  unit  stere,  in  the  last 
column. 

The  table  shows  that  the  mean  increment  of  the  molecular  volume 
for  the  homologous  increment  CII2  is  17*83,  a  value  which,  when 
divided  by  the  valency  volume  H^=6,  for  methylene  gives  2*972  for 
the  value  of  the  unit  stere,  a  number  almost  identical  with  the  mean 
value  of  S  obtained  from  column  6. 

A  more  direct  way  of  calculating  the  value  of  the  unit  or  univalent 
stere  for  hydrogen  is  by  means  of  equations  of  the  following  kind  : 

2AS'-2rof  CjaHgg  -  Fof  C^fi^^  =5*7.     ^=2  85. 

2^  =  (Fof  C,,B,,  +  Tof  C,,H3,)  -  r  of  C3,H,,  =  6.    ^  =  3. 

The  average  value  of  S  obtained  in  this  way  confirms  that  previously 
found,  namely,  2*970. 

The  volume  of  carbon  is  also  found  directly  as  follows  : 

Tof  C  -  17*83  -  5*94  =  11*89  =  4x2*972  =  4aS'. 

The  conclusion  is  thus  deduced  that  the  molecular  volume  V  (at  the 
melting  point)  of  a  normal  solid  paraffin  of  the  molecular  composition 
CnH2,i+2  is  given  by  the  formula 

F  =  (671  +  2).S'  =  6nS  +  2^, 
where  aS'=  2*970. 

Considerations  similar  to  the  above  may  be  applied  to  homologous 
series  of  derivatives  of  the  normal  paraffins,  as,  for  instance,  the  primary 
alcohols.  The  following  table  gives  the  observed  molecular  volumes  of 
several  of  these  compounds  examined  by  Krafft  {loc,  ctt). 
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Normal  Alcohols,  CnHyn'OH. 

fV.  V,  VI W.  JVxS. 

Nonylcarbinol,  C,oH,i'OH 64  188-3  2-943  190*08 

Undecylcarbinol,  CiaHaj-OH  76  223-9  2*946  226-72 

Tridecylcarbiuol,  C^Has-OH  88  269  8  2-953  261*36 

Pentadecylcarbinol,  CieHa'OH 100  296*0  2*960  297*00 

Hoptadecylcarbinol,  CigHa^'OH 112  832*3  2*970  332*64 

As  against  the  slight  divergence  of  VI Whom  the  normal  on  the 
parb  of  some  of  these  alcohols,  it  has  been  found  by  a  study  of  the 
ketones  and  fatty  acids,  in  which  latter  series  the  hydroxyl  group 
appears,  that  a  satisfactory  constancy  is  maintained. 

Thus,  under  the  stated  conditions,  the  molecular  volumes  of  the 
primary  alcohols  CnH^n+iOH  derived  from  the  normal  paraffins  are 
expressed  by  the  equation 

r  =  (6n  +  4)^  =  QnS  +  iS. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  the  method  of  interpretation  here  described 
will  be  applied  to  other  homologous  series  and  also  to  unsaturated 
substances. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  author  to  show  that  the  regularities 
observed  by  Schroder  in  his  study  of  solid  compounds  have  underlying 
them  relations  similar  to  those  given  in  this  paper. 

So  far  as  the  carbon  compounds  are  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Schroder's  value  for  the  store  is  5*95,  or  double  the  value  which  is  here 
assigned  to  S,  the  unit  stere. 

Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester. 


•   XII. — The  Optical  Influence  of  Contiguity  of 
Unsaturated  Groui^s. 

By  Julius  Wilhelm  BbOhl. 

The  following  remarks  have  reference  to  the  striking  physical  pro- 
perties of  certain  terpenes  and  their  derivatives  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  recently  by  Kay  and  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.  (Trans.,  1906, 
89,  839)  and  are  made  with  the  object  of  correlating  their  results  with 
those  already  obtained  by  myself  and  other  inquirers. 

The  determinations  of  magnetic  rotatory  power  made  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Perkin  show  that  (2-limonene  (and  inactive  dipentene)  differs  in  an 
altogether  remarkable  manner  from  A'-^^^-^-menthadiene,  the  value 
obtained  for  the  latter  being  *'  abnormally  "  high.     The  difference  is 
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ascribed  by  Kay  and  Perkin  to  the  presence  in  the  jp-menthadiene  of 
two  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings.  Now  it  can  be  shown  not  only  that 
this  explanation  is  a  correct  one,  but  also  that  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  with  certainty  that  hydrocarbons  so  constituted  would  exhibit 
properties  such  as  they  are  found  to  possess. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  magnetic  rotatory  power  and  refractive 
and  dispersive  power  are  correlative  properties;  relations  which  de- 
monstrably hold  good  between  structure  and  refractive  or  dispersive 
power  must,  therefore,  also  obtain  between  structure  and  magnetic 
rotatory  power.  During  the  past  sixteen  years,  indeed,  I  have  shown 
by  numerous  researches,'^  carried  out  with  a  large  body  of  material, 
that  contiguous  unsaturated  groups,  not  only  *CIC*CIC'  but  also 
'CIC*CIO,  kc.y  always  give  rise  to  a  striking  increase  of  molecular 
refractive  and  still  more  of  molecular  dispersive  power.  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  the  phenomenon  is  general,  being  observed  not  only 
in  acyclic  but  also  in  the  benzene,  hydrobenzene  and  other  series; 
moreover,  that  its  existence  affords  a  means,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
terpenes  and  oxyterpenes  (camphors),  of  determining  whether  or  no 
contiguous  unsaturated  groups  are  present  in  a  compound.  Many 
Continental  investigators  have  confirmed  my  conclusions,  especially 
Eykman  (J.  F.  Eykman,  Btr,,  1889,  22,  2736;  1890,  23,  855; 
1892,  25,  3069),  some  of  whose  results  are  included  in  the  following 
table,  comprising  a  number  of  simple  examples  illustrative  of  the 
property  under  discussion  : 

CH3-CH:CH'CH:CH-CH3 (t^^zl^Z  2987   if-^.rJ\^  80-79  M^-M.    0*92 

woDiallyl.  b.  p.  83\ 
CH,:CH*CH2-CH2-CH:CHa  ...  „  28-90  ,,  2957        „         067 

Diallyl,  b.  p.  61°. 
Theory  for  CgHio  ;=,      ,,  2889 

CH*CH:CH 

i 

CHj „•         31-57  „  32-57        „         1*00 

CH'CHrCH 
Tropilidene. 

HC  CH 

Hc/^C'CHg „  30-79  „  3163        „         0-84 

HC  CH 
Toluene. 
Theory  for  CyHg   =,        „  30*89 

*  My  first  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  ZtU,  physikal,  Chem.^ 
1891,  7,  140 ;  my  later  work  has  been  published  jKirtly  in  that  periodical  and  also 
in  the  J.  pr,  Chem,  and  in  the  Berichte, 
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HCCH 
CH,-0-C^^^^]^-OH:CH-CHg     ^!^lZl^^  4770   {'^-1\^  60-66  My- Af^    2-95 

HC  CH 

Anethole. 

HC  CH 
CHs'O'C/^^V'CH^-CHrCHj  „  4595  „  47*99        „         204 

HCCH 
Methyftihavicole. 
Theory  for  CioHijO' 1=4       „  45*89  „         175 

CHa'.CH'CHO  ,,  16-01  ,,         073 

Acrolein. 
Theory  for  CJH4O"  1=1    „  15'67  „         0*58 

HC  C'OH 
HC^3^C-CH0    „  34-03  ,,         2-68 

HC  CH 
Salicylaldehyde. 
Theory  for  OyHgO'O"   =3   ,,  32  52  „         1-28 

HC  CH 
HC/~^C-CH:CH*CH:CH'C0,H     „  6042  „         970 

HC  CH 

Cinnainylideiieacetic  acid,  dis- 
solved in  acetone. 

Theory  for  CiiHioO'G"  =5   .  ...  ,,  50-06  „         2-04 

These  few  examples,  which  could  easily  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  show 
that  in  every  case  the  compound  in  which  the  unsaturated  groups  are 
contiguous  has  the  greater  molecular  refractive  and  dispersive  power, 
the  experimental  values  in  such  cases  always  exceeding  those  calculated 
in  the  conventional  manner ;  the  differences,  however,  are  not  at  all 
equal ;  they  vary  according  to  the  character  and  number  of  un- 
saturated groups,  being  greatest  and  enormously  in  excess  in  the 
case  of  cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  in  which  there  are  several  contiguous 
unsaturated  groups. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  benzene  nucleus  of  toluene,  which  is  a 
system  of  contiguous  ethenoid  Unkings,  does  not  behave  optically  as 
though  it  were  thus  constituted,  the  values  it  affords  being  normal,  not 
in  excess  of  those  calculated  (see  table).  Benzene  and  its  homologues 
all  behave  alike  ;  so  do  also  benzene  derivatives  obtained  by  substitut- 
ing univalent  atoms  for  hydrogen :  for  example,  bromobenzene,  &c. 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  these  seeming  exceptions  f 

In  benzenoid  compounds,  the  closed  ring  consists  of  six  equal  carbon 
atoms  forming  three  equally  situated  ethenoid  groups  which  apparently 
neutralise   one   another.     On  this  account,  such  compounds  cannot 
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exhibit  the  properties,  chemical  or  physical,  of  ordinary  contiguous 
(conjugated)  ethenoid  systems.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  equality  of 
the  six-carbon  atoms  is  destroyed,  the  balance  is  disturbed ;  the  pro- 
perties characteristic  of  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings  then  at  once 
make  their  appearance.  The  disturbance  of  balance  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways. 

One  method  is  to  insert  another  atom  or  radicle  between  two  of  the 
six  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  as  in  the  case  of  £ropilidene» 
which  is  formed  by  insertion  of  CHg  into  the  benzene  ring  (see 
table). 

A  secocd  method  of  destroying  the  equality  of  the  carbon  atoms  in 
the  benzene  ring  consists  in  associating  one  or  more  of  these  atoms  with 
an  unsaturated  group,  such  as  OIC,  CIO,  NOg,  NH^,  <kc.  These  groups 
apparently  exercise  a  special  attractive  influence  on  the  nucleus  and 
by  conferring  stability  on  the  carbon  atom  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined disturb  the  balance  within  the  ring.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
such  special  attractive  influences  are  actually  at  work.  Thus  allyl- 
benzene,  Ph'CHj'CHICHg,  and  all  its  derivatives  are  labile  compounds 
which  are  easily  convertible  into  propenylbenzene  or  cinnamene, 
Ph'CHICH'CHg,  and  its  derivatives;  the  latter  are  stable  and  not 
reconvertible  into  their  isomerides.  Owing  to  the  special  attractive 
influence  exercised  by  the  ethenoid  group  OIC  of  the  lateral  chain 
upon  the  carbon  atom  of  the  benzene  ring  to  which  the  group  is 
attached,  the  carbon  atom  in  the  benzene  ring  acquires  a  particular 
quality  and  properties  are  developed  which  are  characteristic  of  com- 
pounds containing  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings  ;  in  fact,  every  known 
cinnamjl  derivative  (a  large  number  have  been  examined)  has  a 
remarkably  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  isomeric  allylbenzene  derivatives,  none  of  whieh  gives  an 
abnormal  value.  Anethole,  CflH4(OCH8)-CH:CH-CH3,  and  methyl- 
chavicole,  CgH^(OUHg)'CH2'CHIOH2,  are  good  instances  (see  table) 
of  such  differences. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  two  or  more  CIC  linkings  are  attached  to 
a  benzene  nucleus  in  naphthalene,  phenanthrene  and  other  condensed 
benzenoid  hydrocarbons ;  these  certainly  are  the  cause  of  the  excep- 
tionally high  refractive  and  dispersive  power  known  to  be  characteristic 
of  such  hydrocarbons. 

The  aldehydes,  acids  and  ethereal  salts  in  which  a  carbonyl  group 
CIO  is  attached  to  a  benzene  ring  show  a  similar  behaviour ;  for 
example,  salicylaldehyde  (see  table),  amino-  and  nitro-benzene  and 
their  derivatives.  In  the  case  of  phthalic  compounds,  in  which  two 
CO  groups  are  attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  increased  optical 
effect  is  likewise  remarkable.      I  have  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
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iocreased  optical  effect  manifest  in  derivatives  of  anthranilic  acid, 

CgH4<^(^^^'^,  in  a  special  investigation  (Ber,,  1903,  36,  3640). 

A  third  method  of  destroying  the  equality  in  benzene  consists  in 
either  removing  one  of  the  etheooid  linkings  from  the  ring  into  the 
side  chain  or  in  dispensing  with  it  altogether ;  by  the  former  process  ; 
toluene,  for  example,  would  be  changed  into  a  compound  having  an 


increased  optical  effect,  ^  ^:==:CH2  (I) ;  whilst  if  the  latter  process 
were  applied  to  benzene,  one  of  the  isomeric  hydroben zones,  <^       y 

(II)    or   /     ^   (^II)>   t^o  prototypes   of   the    terpenes,   would    be 

formed ;  of  these,  II  would  exercise  a  "  normal  "  and  III  an  increased 
optical  effect.  I  have  examined  II  myself  (J,  pr,  Chem.,  1894,  49, 
248) ;  III  is  unknown.  Auwers  {Ber.y  1906,  39,  3748)  has  recently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  not  only  compounds  of  types  I  and  III  but 


also  those  of  the  fourth  type,  <^  ^-CIC  (IV)  all  exhibit  a  remark- 
ably increased  refractive  and  dispersive  power  j  he,  however,  expressly 
recognises  that  it  was  to  be  expected  from  my  researches  that  com- 
pounds of  these  three  types  would  be  supra-refractive  and  supra- 
dispersive  ;  I  had  indeed  confidently  expressed  the  opinion  to  him 
before  he  had  carried  out  any  of  his  determinations  that  such  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

The  discovery  made  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  that  the  A' ^^^^-;?-men- 
thadienes  (type  lY)  are  more  refractive  and  dispersive  than  limonene, 
in  which  there  are  no  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings,  serves  to  confirm 
*  the  views  which  I  have  set  forth  in  these  pages.  And  considering  the 
general  correlation  which  exists  between  refractive  and  dispersive 
power  and  magnetic  rotatory  power,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that 
limonene  would  exhibit  normal  and  the  A^^^^'-/7-menthadienes  an 
increased  magnetic  rotatory  power,  although  the  extent  of  the 
difference  could  not  have  been  predicted. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  interest  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  some  remarks. 

Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  has  found  that  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  is 
slightly  higher  (13  061)  in  the  case  of  optically  active  rf-A*-^^^*-;?-men- 
thadiene  than  in  that  of  the  inactive  ^/-compound  (12-939).*  The 
values  found  for  d-  and  Mimonene  and  dipentene  were  much  lower, 
namely,  11-246,  1M62  and  11315. 

•  In  the  comparisons  inade  by  Kay  and  Perkin  (p.  854),  the  same  value  is 
erroneously  given  to  both  compounds. 
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Comparing  the  optical  properties  generally  of  the  varioas  isomerides, 
it  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  Kay  and  Perkin's  paper,  that  the 
values  all  follow  the  same  order  but  that  the  differences  between 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  especially  the  latter,  of  d-  and 
dl-^^^^^^'P-methadieue  are  remarkably  high  in  comparison  with  those 
between  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers.  These  differences  are  probably 
real,  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  experimental  errors. 

Unfortunately  the  refractive  and  dispersive  constants  of  d-  and 
Mimonene  were  not  measured  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin.  But  judging 
from  former  determinations,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  appre- 
ciable differences  exist  in  either  refractive  or  dispersive  power  between 
d-  and  Mimonene  and  inactive  dipentene.  The  last  substance  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  mixing  d-  with  Mimonene  and  is  probably  merely 
an  inactive  mixture  of  optical  antipodes.  What  then  can  be  the 
reason  that  c2-A^®^^^-menthadiene  and  the  dl-  variety  differ  to  such  an 
extent  in  molecular  refractive  and  still  more  in  molecular  dispersive 
power,  whilst  linjonene  and  dipentene  do  not  % 

I  think  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  (2Z-A^'^^^^-^menthadiene  is  not 
a  mere  inactive  mixture  but  a  racemic  compound  of  the  d-  and 
/-antipodes.  It  is  probable  from  Kay  and  Perkin's  observations  that 
dZ-A^-tetrahydro-j9-toluic  acid  is  not  an  inactive  mixture  but  a  raoemic 
compound  of  the  d-  and  /-components ;  it  may  well  be  that  the  hydro- 
carbon prepared  from  it  by  simple  chemical  transformations  is  also 
racemic* 

Of  course,  a  conclusion  of  such  consequence  requires  to  be  con- 
firmed by  further  experiments,  which,  however,  thanks  to  the  progress 
in  synthesis  due  to  the  researches  of  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  and  his 
collaborators,  will  not  offer  great  difficulties. 

Addendum. 

In  the  above  paper  I  mentioned  that  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
determine the  spectrochemical  constants  of  d-  and  /-limonene  and  of 
the  inactive  mixture  of  them  (dipentene).  By  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Schimmel  and  Co.,  I  am  now  enabled  to  give  these  constants. 
This  firm  sent  me  d-  and  Mimonene  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  me  with  great  care.  <2-Limonene  was  obtained  from  cumin  oil 
(Carum  carvi),  /-limonene  from  the  oil  of  the  cones  of  the  silver  fir 
{Abies  pectinata).     Both^  terpenes  were  fractionated  until  the  rotation 

*  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  rf^hyd^oca^bon  was  prepared  by 
eliminating  water  from  tho  corresponding  alcohol  by  boiling  it  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate.  It  seems  possible  that,  by  this  means,  a  partial  inversion  of  the 
terpenc  generated  might  have  taken  place  and  that  the  special  properties  of  this 
dl-U^rimie  are  perhaps  due  to  such  an  alteration.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  new 
physical  determinations  with  a  sample  not  treated  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate. 
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remained  constant.  It  was,  however,  not  possible  to  obtain  the  two 
limonenes  of  quite  equal  rotatory  power,  that  of  Mimonene  remaining 
a  little  lower.  It  seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Schimmel 
and  Co.,  that  Z-limonene  is  accompanied  by  some  other  constituent  not 
separable  by  fractional  distillation.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  c^-limonene  (0^  + 104^15')  and 
Mimonene  (od  - 101^30'),  which  have  the  same  specific  gravities 
(<il*  =  0-8402  and  df''  =  0-8407),  does  not  display  a  rotatory  power 
equal  to  the  difference  + 104°15'- 10r30'= +2^45',  but  that  the 
rotation  was  actually  found  to  be  + 1^29',  the  mixture  having  again 
a  practically  unchanged  specific  gravity  {dJf^  =0-8402).  As  there  is 
no  other  method  of  purifying  the  limonenes  except  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, the  two  samples  prepared  by  Schimmel  and  Co.  were  used 
directly  for  my  purpose.  I  am  obliged  to  my  colleague  Prof.  A. 
Klages  and  Mr.  E.  Sommer  for  making  the  measurements. 

Four  series  of  determinations  were  made :  (1)  on  c^limonene,  (2) 
on  Mimonene,  (3)  on  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  both,  and  (4)  on 
a  mixture  obtained  by  adding  to  c^limonene  so  much  of  the  Z-compound 
that  the  deviation  in  the  polarimeter  became  inappreciable. 

Table. 

I.  rf-Limonene,  b.  p.  (corr.)  176-5—1767763  mm af^=  +104^6' 

II.  Miimonene,  b.  p.  (corr.)  175*5— 176-67763  mm a^^'^=  -lorso' 

III.  Mixture  of  equal  weights  of  d-  and  Mimoneue,  b.  p.  (corr.) 

175-5-176-57763  mm ci}^=  +     1*29' 

IV.  2-Limonene  added  to  e^-limoiiene  until  the  mixture  became 

inactive,  b.  p.  (corr.)  176-5— 176-57763  mm a^=  ±     O'OO' 

n. 

I.  21-0'     0-8402     1-47124     147428     1*48223     1-48886 

II.  20-5     0-8407     1*47167     1*47468     1*48256     1-48924 

III.  20*7     0-8409     1-47143     1*47448     1*48239     1*48904 

IV.  20-85    0-8402     1-47134     1*47443     1*48231     1-48898 

(7i2  +  2)d' 

I.  0-3328  0*3347  0-3395  0*3484 
II.         0*3328                 0*3347                 0*3394  0  3434 

III.  0*3327  0*3345  0*3393  0-3433 

IV.  0-3329  0*3348  0-3395  0*3435 

I.         45-26  45-61  46*17  46*71  1-45 

II.  45*26  46*52  46*16  46*71  1-45 

III.  45-24  45*49  4614  46*68  1-44 

IV.  45-27  46-58  46*17  46*72  1*45 
Theory  for  CjoHje  1=2  44*97            45*24              —              46*40  1-43 

VOL.   XCL  ^^r^r^n]o 
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On  reference  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  agreement  betweeti 
#-  and  ^limonene  is  so  excellent  that  the  amount  of  hetero- 
geneous constituents  in  Mimonene  must  be  but  very  small.  There 
is  further  a  very  close  accordance  between  the  theoretical  Talaes 
and  those  obs^ved  for  the  molecular  refraction  and  an  almost 
absolute  agreement  as  regards  molecular  dispersion. 

My  numbers  are  also  in  satisfactory  harmony  with  the  figures  giren 
by  Bir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  dipentene;  mine  "are  a  little  higher  for 
molecular  refraction,  and  somewhat  lower  for  molecular  dispersion. 

The  main  result  of  these  determinations  is  the  fact  that  d-  and 
Mimonene  and  their  inactive  mixture  (dipentene)  display,  except  in 
rotatory  poww,  almost  absolutely  equal  constants  yi  every  respeot :  in 
bdiling  point,  specific  gravity,  refractive  indices  for  every  wave-lengtii, 
specific  and  molecular  refractions  and  dispersions  within  the  whole 
visible  spectrum. 

Since  d-  and  c^^-A'^^'^-i^p-menthadiene,  pr^Nired  by  Kay  and  Perkin, 
show  remarkable  differences  in  these  physical  constants,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  relation  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  d-  and  ^limonene  on 
the  one  hand  and  dipentene  on  the  other.  Therefore  cW-A"**-j>- 
menthadiene  is  probably  a  racemic  compound — if  the  properties  are 
not  altered  during  its  preparation  (boiling  with  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate).  At  present  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  difference  in 
the  optical  behaviour  of  this  c^-compound  is  due  to  racemisation 
and  not  to  chemical  change  (conversion  into  terpenes  of  another 
kind),  as  the  magnetic  rotation  of  d-  and  cfZ-A^'^'^-j^-menthadiene  dis- 
plays but  slight  differences.  A  decisive  conclusion,  however,  in  this 
very  interesting  question  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  preparing  the 
decompound  avoiding  treatment  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate 
and  by  redetermination  of  its  physical  properties. 

Heibelberq. 


XIII. — The  Action  of  Acid  Chlorides  on  Thioureas. 

By  Augustus  Edwabd  Dixon  and  John  Hawthoenb. 

It  is  well  known  that  alkylogens  can  unite  with  thiourea  and  with 
certain  of  its  derivatives,  in  particular  with  those  where  univalent 
hydrocarbon  radicles  replace  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
nitrogenised  groups  in  CS(NH2)2  or  NH:C(SH)-NHj. 

Since,  in  the  products,  the  alkyl,  R,  of  the  alkylogen,  RX,  is  com- 
bed with  the  sulphur  atom,  the  change,  where  a  thiourea  is  concernedi 
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may  most  simply  be  explained  by  supposing  the  hydrogen  of  the  group 
to  be  mbstituted  by  the  alkyl  group,  thus : 

NH:C(irff2)-SH  +  RX  -  NH.:C(N.H2)-SR  +  HX, 

Being  highly  basia,  the  products  retain  the  aoid,  HX,  whioh  is 
eliminated  by  alkali,  leaving  the  free  base  or  jM^tK^othiourea  isomerie 
with  the  ordinary  thiourea  oontaining  the  same  radicle. 

Where  union  is  effected  between  an  alkyl  ogen  and  a  thiocarbamide, 
for  example,  PhNH*CS*NH(C7HY),  a  molecular  ohange  of  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  occur  with  formation  of  PkNI0(NH*C7Hi^)*SH  (or 
its  tautomeride),  which  then  interacts  as  shown  above.     Probably  an 

additive  compound,  such  as  q  h«*NH^^^S11'  ^®  ^^^  formed,  and  a 
hydrogen  atom  then  withdrawn  (as  HX)  from  the  NH  group. 

If  the  sulphur  atom  is  already  combined  with  a  hydrocarbon  group, 
the  free  base  (but  not  its  salts)  can  unite  with  the  radicle  of  an 
alkylogen ;  in  this  case  the  radicle  attaches  itself  to  a  nitrogen  atom 
(see,  for  example,  Bertram,  Ber.,  1892,  25,  48). 

Concerning  the  behaviour  of  acylogens  with  thioureas,  our  know- 
ledge is  very  limited.  So  long  ago  as  1875,  Glaus  described  {Ber., 
1876,  8,  42)  a  molecular  compound  CH4N2S,02HgOCl,  obtained  by 
acting  on  thiourea  with  acetyl  chloride  below  40°  j  the  product  is  said 
to  dissolve  unchanged  in  cold  alcohol,  but  to  decompose  when  the 
solution  is  heated,  without  formation  of  acetylthiourea.  Benzoyl 
chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  on  thiourea  to  produce  benzoyl* 
thiourea,  but  only  at  120°  (Pike,  Ber.,  1873,  6,  756).  If,  however, 
acetyl  or  benzoyl  chloride  is  slowly  added  to  a  pyridine  solution  of 
thiocarbanilide,  a  monoaoetyl  or  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  is  formed 
(Deningei*,  Bw.,  1896,  28,  1322),  in  which,  presumably,  the  add  group 
ia  directly  attached  to  nitrogen. 

More  recently  it  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1903,  88^  6d6)  that 
thiourea  unites  very  readily  with  methyl  or  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  to 
form  in  each  case  an  additive  product,  CSNgH^yBO'COCl,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  a  base,  NH2*C(NH)'S*C02B,  and,  moreover,  that  from 
monosubstituted  thioureas  similar  compounds  may  be  obtained ;  in  so 
far  as  these  products  contain  the  acyl  or  oxidised  group  united  with 
the  sulphur,  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  alkylogen  derivatives 
already  mentioned.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  (Dixon,  Trans. 
1906,  89,  909)  that  a  similar  combination  occurs  when  thiourea  is 
brought  into  contact  with  phenyl  chlorocarbonate,  PhO*COCl,  there 
being  formed  the  hydrochloride  of  a  base,  ]S[H2*C(NH)-S*C02Ph, 
isomeric  with  a  non-basic  carbophenoxythiourea, 
PhO-CO-NH-C(NH)-SH, 
described  in  the  same  paper. 

Certain  differences  are  noticeable  amongst  these  j^a^uc/oderivatives ; 
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for  example,  when  the  radicle,  R,  of  the  group,  CO'OR,  united  with 
the  sulphur  atom,  is  fatty,  the  product  readily  loses  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  radicle  thereupon  attaches  itself  directly  to  sulphur,  forming 
an  BXkjlpaeudoh&aey  NHg-C(NH)*S*E,  whereas  if  this  radicle  is 
aromatic  a  phenol  results,  thus  : 

NH,-C(NH)-S-CO,Ph  +  H^O  =  PhOH  +  COg  +  NH2-C(NH)-SH. 

In  no  case,  however,  where  a  chlorocarbonate  was  united  to 
thiourea  or  to  a  monosubstituted  thiourea  did  the  radicle  00*011,  or 
any  part  of  it,  become  attached  to  nitrogen. 

The  group  CHg-CO  is  of  course  more  highly  electronegative  than 
the  group  OHg'O'OO  and  its  congeners ;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  a  possible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  observed  by 
Olaus  suggests  itself,  namely,  that  acetyl  chloride  may  to  some  extent 
play  the  part  of  an  alkylogen,  its  acetyl  group  becoming  combined 
with  the  sulphur  so  as  to  yield  the  hydrochloride  of  a  pseudo-  or  basic 
form: 

NH2-C(NH)-SH  +  Cl-CO-CHg  =  NH2-C(NH)-S-C0-CH3,HC1. 

To  throw  light  on  the  subject  and  to  investigate  the  power  of  com- 
bination between  acylogens  and  thioureas  in  general,  the  present 
inquiry  was  commenced.  This  is  still  incomplete,  but  circumstances 
having  now  arisen  which  will  preclude  us  from  continuing  it  jointly, 
we  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  an  account  of  the 
principal  results  so  far  attained. 

Acetyl  CMaride  and  Thiourea. 

As  Olaus  gives  scarcely  any  description  of  his  compound  {loo.  cU.) 
beyond  the  statement  that  it  is  highly  unstable,  being  decomposed  at 
about  40^,  yet  dissolves  unchanged  in  warm  alcohol,  it  was  necessary 
to  re-examine  the  substance. 

When  finely  powdered  thiourea  was  covered  with  acetyl  chloride, 
union  occurred,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  a  bulky, 
lustrous,  deliquescent  white  powder,  apparently  crystalline ;  this,  how- 
ever^ was  always  more  or  less  impure,  as  on  determining  the  chlorine 
and  sulphur  respectively,  figures  were  obtained  corresponding  to 
mixtures  of  additive  compound  and  thiourea,  in  which  the  former  was 
present  to  the  extent  of  from  94  to  96  per  cent.  The  only  analytical 
figure  given  by  Olaus  {loc.  cit.)  is  that  for  chlorine,  namely,  22  1  per 
cent,  whilst  OSN2H4,C2HgOCl  requires  01  =  22*98  per  cent. ;  from  this 
it  would  appear  prolMEible  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  mixture 
containing  4  per  cent,  of  thiourea  and  96  per  cent,  of  additive 
compound. 

Attempts  to  combine  thiourea,  suspended  in  benzene,  with  acetyl 
chloride  proved   unsuccessful,    but   ultimately  a    pure    product    was 
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obtained  by  adopting  the  following  method.  To  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  thiourea  in  warm  acetone,  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  diluted 
with  the  same  solvent,  was  added  gradually ;  the  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  minute,  soft,  pearly  plates,  was  collected,  washed  thoroughly 
with  acetone,  and  dried,  first  by  exposure  to  warm  air  and  finally  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator.  The  yield  amounted  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  the  compound  was  fairly  stable ;  it  was  odour- 
less when  dry,  and,  although  deliquescent,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to 
preclude  its  being  weighed  in  an  open  vessel  for  analysis.  When 
heated  in  a  narrow  tube  it  melted  sharply  at  109^  with  copious 
effervescence. 

Chlorine  was  determined  by  fusing  a  weighed  quantity  with  pure 
caustic  soda,  and  subsequently  with  nitre ;  the  product,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  acidified  by  nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  treated  with  excess 
of  i^/10  silver  nitrate.  After  most  of  the  nitrous  acid  had  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  the  remainder  was  destroyed  by  urea,  and  the 
silver  in  solution  determined  by  Volhardt's  method,  using  i^/lO 
ammonium  thiocyanate.  In  all  the  chlorine  determinations  given 
later,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated,  a  similar  method  was 
adopted : 

0-309  required  19*8  c.c.  iV/10  silver  nitrate  ;  01  =  22*75. 

CjHyONgClS  requires  01  =  2298  per  cent. 
The  substance  dissolved  very  freely  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid 
solution  which  remained  clear  on  treatment  with  i^/lO  caustic  alkali, 
of  which  two  equivalents  were  required  for  saturation ;  no  thiocyanate 
was  present  in  the  neutralised  solution  : 

01545  required  19*95  c.c.  iT/lO  NaOH;  theory  requires  20  c.c. 
It  was  considerably  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution, 
when  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid,  developing  the  odour  of  ethyl 
acetate.  The  aqueous  solution  yielded  with  silver  nitrate  a  white 
precipitate,  blackened  instantly  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  was 
readily  desulphurised  by  heating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  with 
formation  of  a  brilliant  mirror  of  galena.  Moreover,  the  aqueous 
solution,  when  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  yielded  thiourea,  which 
melted  at  171 — 172°  and  was  identified  by  comparison  with  pure 
thiourea  (m.  p.  171 — 172°)  and  by  the  mixed  melting  point  method. 

The  decomposition  by  water  proceeds,  therefore,  as  shown  by  the 
equation : 

OjH^ONjOlS  +  H,0  -  HOI  +  CH^-COgH  +  NH2-0(NH)-SH. 
Oonsistently  with  this,  when  the  aqueous  solution  was  treated  in 
presence  of  dilute  nitric  acid  with  excess  of  i\7/10  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  collected,  and  the  residual  silver  determined  by  Yolhardt's 
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method,  it  was  found  that  two  molecules  of  silver  salt  were  absorbed 
for  each  molecule  of  hydrochloride  taken ;  of  these  two  moleculeSy  one 
•combined  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  end  the  other  fcffmed  the 
molecular  additive  compound  GSNgH^yAgKO,,  described  by  EeE^neUs 
(Trans.,  1892,61,251). 

Glaus'  observations  were  so  far  confirmed,  that  in  this  decomfioaitioiL 
by  water  no  sign  was  detected  of  the  formation  of  aoebylthiourea ;  in 
other  words,  the  acetyl  group  is  not  combined  with  a  nitrogen  atom. 
Another  experiment,  made  by  treating  one  mdlecukr  proportion  of  the 
hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  with  an  alcoh(^c  solution 
containing  one  equivalent  of  sodium,  gave  a  similar  result,  sodium 
chloride  being  precipitated,  and  the  filtrate,  by  concentration,  yielding 
crystals  of  ordinary  thiourea. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  acetyl  chloride  is  held  merely 
by  some  attraction  such  as  that  whereby  water  of  crystallisation  is 
retained  in  certain  compounds,  for  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  as  well 
as  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  on  hydrolysis  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  view  that  partition  of  the  acetyl  chloride  occurs  when  it 
unites  with  thiourea,  the  dilorine  becoming  associated  with  hydrogen 
and  the  acetyl  group  attaching  itself  to  the  sulphur  atom  to  form 
NH3*C(NH)*S*C0*CHg.  Such  a  compound  is  basic  in  type,  in  the 
same  sense  as  NH2*0(NH)*S*C2Hg  and  its  congeners,  and  since  the 
presence  of  an  acetyl  group  in  place  of  the  electropositive  alkyl  must 
greatly  weaken  the  basic  character,  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that 
combined  hydrogen  chloride,  if  present,  should  exert  towards  alkali 
the  same  acidity  as  if  it  were  free.  In  presence  of  water  the 
combined  acetyl  group  also  displays  full  activity,  as  just  shown,  but 
considering  that  this  group  is  eliminated  by  dilute  alkali,  even  when 
united  with  nitrogen  in  a5-disubstituted  thiocarbamides,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  very  readily  be  separated  from  sulphur,  for  which 
element  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  thiolacetic  acid)  its  affinity 
is  but  feeble.* 

Moreover,  that  the  acylogen  is  not  held  as  acetyl  chloride  of  ciystal- 
lisation  seems  probable  from  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  on 
heating,  for  if  at  109°  the  acylogen  simply  passed  off,  thiourea  alone 
should  be  left,  whereas  it  will  be  shown  later  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Furthermore^  that  hydrogen  chloride  is  held  as  such,  combined 
in  the  molecule,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  possible, 

*  Acetylthiourea  parts  very  readily  with  the  acetyl  group.  Thus,  when  1  nole- 
cule  of  the  piure  aubttance,  dissolred  in  cold  water,  was  mixed  with  «koqbs  (2  mole- 
cules) of  iV/10  alkali,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for  a  certain  time  before 
titrating  back  with  i\r/10  acid,  we  found  that,  after  five  minutes*  standing,  seTen- 
tcnths  of  1  molecule  of  alkali  had  been  aVsorbcd  and,  after  ten  minutes,  exactly 
-   \  molecide. 
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Afl  skown  in  tbe  following  experiment,  to  replace  it  by  a  different 
acid. 

To  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  aoetyl  compound,  slight 
excess  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  was  slowly  added ; 
the  resultant  precipitate  of  minute,  yellow,  interlacing  needles,  when 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried,  melted  sharply  at  120°.  Since 
the  original  compound  is  somewhat  readily  dissociated  by  water,  with 
formation  of  thiourea  (which  gives  no  picrate),  and  the  piorate  itself 
does  not  escape  hydrolysis,  a  poor  yield  was  obtained.  The  product 
was  free  from  chlorine ;  its  aqueous  solution,  when  treated  with  silver 
nitrate  followed  by  ammonia,  gave  a  black  precipitate,  and  was  readily 
desulphurised  by  heating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  That  the 
acetyl  group  still  remained  in  combination  was  shown  by  dissolving 
a  portion  in  alcohol,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  warming,  when 
the  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  became  distinct : 

0-347  gave  0-2364  BaSO^.     S  -  9-8. 

0-3292  „    66-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  763  mm.    N-  20-8. 
CgHgOgNgS  requires  S*9-22  ;  N«  20-17  per  cent. 

Now,  a  solution  of  acetyl  thiourea  in  water  yields  no  picrate  with 
aqueous  picric  acid,  it  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  does  not  dissolve  more  readily  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
when  picric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  in  the  latter,  no  precipitate 
is  formed  unless  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  in 
which  case  picric  acid  itself  crystallises  out. 

Accordingly,  the  above  substance  is  the  picrate  ot  an  aoetyl-v^-thio- 
urea,  NH2'C(NH)*S*C0*CHg,  isomeric  with  the  compound  melting  at 
165°,  obtained  by  Nencki  (Ber,,  1873,  6,  599)  from  thiourea  and 
acetic  anhydride,  and  by  Doran  (Trans.,  1905,  OT,  341)  from  acetyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  ammonia. 

Adian  offfeat, — A  quantity  was  melted  in  a  test  tube  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  between 
110°  and  116°.  The  liquid  bubbled  freely,  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride 
being  evolved  together  with  an  odour  recalling  that  of  thioacetic  acid ; 
it  then  became  brown,  and  soon  beg&n  to  solidify.  After  some 
twenty  minutes  the  effervescence  had  almost  ceased,  when  the  now 
solid  residue  was  withdrawn  from  the  bath  and  twice  crystallised  from 
boiling  water,  being  obtained  in  small,  white  needles  free  from 
chlorine  and  melting  at  166°  (corr.).  It  gave  the  usual  thiocarbamidio 
reaction  (desulphurisation)  with  hot  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  and 
when  heated  with  alcohol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  developed  the 
odour  of  ethyl  acetate.  A  specimen  of  pure  acetylthiourea,  attached 
to  the  same  thermometer,  melted  at  the  same  temperature,  and  when 
approximately  equal  weights  of  the  two  substances  were  mixed^  the 
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melting  point  of  the  mixture  was  found  to  be  unchanged;  conse- 
quently the  product  was  acetjlthiourea. 

From  the  results  of  these  various  observations,  we  conclude  that  in 
the  additive  compound  of  acetyl  chloride  with  thiourea  the  acetyl 
group  is  united  directly  to  sulphur,  the  resultant  molecule  being  basic, 
not  alone  in  type,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  character,  and  that 
when  heat  is  applied  the  acetyl  group  migrates  to  a  nitrogen  atom  so 
as  to  yield  ordinary  acetylthiourea : 

NH2-C(NH)-S-00Me,HCl  =  HCl  +  NH:C(NH-COMe)-SH. 

It  may  be  that  this  transference  of  the  group  named  occurs  as  the 
primary  effect  of  heat,  in  which  case  the  resultant  acetylthiourea, 
being  for  all  purposes  non-basic,  could  not  retain  the  hydrogen 
chloride  previously  held  by  the  molecule  of  more  basic  configuration 
and  character ;  or  possibly  the  hydrogen  chloride,  being  feebly  held 
by  so  weak  a  base,  is  parted  readily  from  it  by  increase  of  temperature ; 
if  so,  the  wandering  of  the  acetyl  group  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen, 
for  which  it  has  much  more  affinity,  might  occur  readily  enough. 

At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  hypotheses,  but  in 
view  of  the  observation  previously  mentioned,  that  withdrawal  of  the 
combined  hydrogen  chloride  by  means  of  a  single  equivalent  of 
sodium  ethoxide  fails  to  produce  acetylthiourea,  there  is  at  least  some 
ground  for  believing  that  in  this  case  the  transfer  of  the  acetyl  group 
from  sulphur  to  nitrogen  is  not  conditioned  independently  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  mechanism  of  this  additive  change  being  so  far  explained,  we 
may  now  describe  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  other  thio- 
ureas and  acylogens. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  PJunylthiourea. 

On  mixing  finely-divided  phenylthiourea,  suspended  in  benzene, 
with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  union  occurred  immediately  without 
material  rise  of  temperature,  the  product,  the  yield  of  which  amounted 
to  93  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  for  a  molecular  additive  compound, 
being  apparently  crystalline.  The  same  compound,  but  in  a  state  of 
higher  purity,  was  obtained  by  adding  considerable  excess  of  acetyl 
chloride  to  a  tepid,  concentrated  solution  of  the  thiourea  in  acetone.  On 
cooling  this  mixture,  lustrous,  white,  flattened  prisms  were  deposited ; 
these  were  colourless  when  dry,  and  melted,  if  quickly  heated,  at  94° 
with  copious  effervescence.  The  melting  point  is  dependent  on  the 
duration  of  heating,  becoming  markedly  lower  if  this  is  prolonged  : 

0-2305  gave  0-2345  BaSO^.     S=  14'0. 

0-2305  required  102  cc.  iVyiO  AgNOg.     01  =  15-7. 

CgHjiONjOlS  requires  S«  1388  ;  01  =  15-40  per  cent. 
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When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  solid  additive  compound 
effervesced,  evolving  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride.  It  was  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid  solution,  from  which,  if  not  too 
dilute,  prismatic  crystals  of  phenylthiourea  separated ;  in  the  aqueous 
mother  liquor  both  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  were  present,  but  no 
thiocyanic  acid. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  additive  compound  the  acetyl  group  is  not 
directly  associated  with  nitrogen;  otherwise  acetylphenylthiocarb- 
amide  (either  eta-  or  ah-)  must  be  produced  by  hydrolysis  on  contact 
with  water.  The  possibility  of  acetyl  chloride  being  held  in  some  sort 
of  mechanical  combination  was  negatived,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  thiourea  derivative,  by  the  observation  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  eliminated  and  a  picrate  of  the  "  base  "  may  be 
obtained. 

Owing  to  the  ready  dissociation  of  the  original  compound  by  water, 
its  aqueous  solution  must  be  combined  quickly  with  the  picric  acid ; 
otherwise  little  or  no  picrate  is  formed  ;  moreover,  the  picrate  itself, 
although  tolerably  stable  when  once  obtained,  is  dissociated  by  much 
water~  if  this  is  present  when  combination  takes  place.  The  picrate 
was  obtained  in  minute,  lemon-yellow  needles,  becoming  highly 
electrical  on  friction ;  they  were  free  from  chlorine,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water  (but  dissociated  by  boiling  with  it),  and  melted  to  a 
deep  bromine-coloured  liquid  at  187 — 188°,  with  previous  darkening. 
The  substance  was  decomposed  by  warming  with  caustic  potash,  and 
hence  was  desulphurised  when  heated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead : 

0-411S  absorbed  198  c.c.  N/\0  barium  chloride.     8  =  7*7. 
CijHijOgNjS  requires  8  =  7*56  per  cent. 

Ordinary  substituted  thioureas  and  thiocarbamides  (that  is,  those 
in  which  the  substituting  radicles  are  attached  to  nitrogen)  do  not 
yield  picrates  readily,  if  at  all.  Thus,  when  aft-acetylphenylthiocarb- 
amide,  dissolved  in  acetone,  was  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
picric  acid,  brilliant  plates  were  deposited  ;  these,  however,  became 
pearly  white  on  washing,  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  unaltered  thiocarbamide,  precipitated  by  the  water 
used  as  solvent.  Neither  was  it  found  possible  to  combine  picric  acid 
with  oa-acetylphenylthiocarbamide,  AcPhN'CS'NHg,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  acetcme,  or  water.  In  a  further  experiment,  made  by  leading 
a  large  excess  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  through  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  the  oa-compound  in  cold  acetone,  no  hydrochloride  was  pre- 
cipitated, nor,  after  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  pasty  consistence 
and  removing  some  oily  product  (having  an  odour  of  mercaptan)  by 
washing  slightly  with  alcohol,  did  the  solid  residue  contain  any 
chlorine ;  it  consisted,  in  fact,  of  the  origipal  thiocarbamide,  nearly  pure. 
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Phenylthioarea,  in  water  or  alcohol,  gave  no  picrate ;  moreover, 
when  dry  hydrogen  chloride  was  led  through  its  solution  in  acetonei 
no  solid  was  produced ;  instead,  hydrogen  sulphide  escaped,  and  the 
residual  liquid  had  a  strong  odour  of  mercfl^tan.  So  far  as  may  hm 
judged  from  these  experiments,  it  seems  a  justifiable  conclusion  that 
mono-  and  di-substituted  thioureas  or  thiocarbamides  are  almost  devoid 
of  basic  characters,  but  that  a  molecule  having  the  ocmfiguration 
NHI0(SH)*NH2  becomes  basic  when  an  organic  radicle  is  substituted 
for  the  SH  hydrogen,  and  does  so  independently  of  whether  the  sub- 
stituting radicle  is  itself  electropositive  or  electronegative,  this 
character  afPecting  merely  the  strengtii  of  the  resultant  base. 

For  the  various  reasons  set  forth  above,  we  infer  that  the  additive 
product  of  acetyl  chloride  and  phenyltfaiourea  is  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  namely,  the  hydrochloride  of  an  acetylated  phenylthtoui^a^ 
in  which  the  acetyl  group  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule  through 
the  sulphur  atom ;  otherwise,  iminoacetylthiolphenyloarbamic  aoid»  or, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  suggested  by  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1896| 
67,  564),  acetyl-f.|^.phenylthiourea,  C4H5NH-0(NH)-S-CO-CH,. 
This  represents  a  typical  basic  form  or  jMetk/othiourea,  analogous  to 
the  known  derivatives,  having  distinctly  positive  radicles  attached  to 
the  sulphur  atom.  As  a  rule,  members  of  the  latter  class  are  hydro^ 
lysed  more  or  less  readily  by  alkali,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  oombined 
acid  is  withdrawn,  but  in  such  cases  the  sulphur  atom  passes  o£E  in 
combination  with  the  alkyl  group  as  mercaptan. 

Action  of  Heat. — A  quantity  of  the  hydrochloride  contained  in  a  test- 
tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  was  heated  slightly  above 
its  melting  point  until  the  effervescence  (due  principally  to  the  escape 
of  hydrogen  chloride)  ceased ;  the  liquid,  which  had  an  odour  of  thio* 
acetic  acid,  now  gradually  solidified,  and  the  residue,  on  crystallisation 
from  boiling  water,  separated  in  glistening  leaves  melting  at  170 — 171^ 
and  consisting  of  o^-acetylphenylthiocarbamide.  Heat,  therefore,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  thiourea  derivative,  brings  about  a 
movement  of  the  acetyl  group  from  the  sulphur  to  one  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms,  whilst  the  molecule  changes  in  configuration  from  the  imino* 
thiocarbamic  to  the  thiocarbamidic  form. 

Action  of  Alkali. — Attempts  to  neutralise  the  dilute  aqueous  solu* 
tion  with  standard  alkali  failed  to  give  concordant  results  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  a  definite  end  point ;  it  was  noticed,  however, 
that  if  the  alkali  was  run  in  quickly,  before  phenylthiourea  had  time  to 
separate  from  the  aqueous  solution,  and  the  now  turbid  mixture  was 
cleared  by  warming,  the  liquid,  as  it  cooled,  deposited  first  brilliant 
plates  and  then  phenylthiourea  in  needles  or  prisms.  When  the  solid 
was  added  directly  to  a  slight  excess  (about  3  molecules)  of  ^/lO 
^kali  and  the  mixture  warmed  until  it  became  clear,  the  solution,  on 
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coolingi  deposited  only  the  brilliant  spangles ;  these  were  devoid  of 
biiiter  taste  and  consisted  of  a£-acetjlphenyltliiocarbamide  (m.  p. 
170—171°). 

This  transfer  of  the  acetyl  group  to  nitrogen  seems  to  take  place  only 
with  the  ready  formed  hydroohloride,  for  when  phenylthiourea  was 
crystallised  fvon  eolations  containing  sodium  acetate  and  chloride,  or 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  from  the  latter  mixture  after  neutral- 
isation by  alkali,  no  sign  could  be  detected  of  the  production  of 
a^cetylphenylthiocarbamide.  Moreover,  when  phenylthiourea,  dis- 
solved  in  weak  caustic  alkali  (2  molecules),  was  treated  with  excess  of 
acetyl  chloride,  the  solution,  on  oooling,  deposited  nothing  but  un- 
changed phenylthiourea. 

The  symmetrical  or  a5-thiocarbamide,  then,  is  formed  on  removal  of 
the  combined  hydrogen  chloride,  whether  this  be  effected  by  heat  or  by 
the  action  of  caustic  alkali  in  excess. 

That  a  transfer  of  the  acyl  radicle  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen  should 
take  {dace  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  not  surprising,  a  number  of 
cases  having  now  been  observed  of  the  movement  of  an  acid  group 
from  one  nitrogen  atom  to  another  within  the  thiourea  molecule.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Wheeler  has  shown  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  270)  that 
oa-acetylphenylthiocarbamide,  AcPhN'CS'NHg  (compare  Hugershoff, 
J?er.,  1899,  82,  3649),  is  changed  by  fusion  into  the  a&-compound, 
AcNH*CS*NHPh,  and  Johnson  and  Jamieson  {ibid,,  1906,  85,  297), 
that  varioas  aeyl-i^-thioureas,  for  example,  Bz2N*G(SjVIe)IKH,  undergo 
a  like  diange,  one  acyl  group  moving  from  its  original  attachment  in 
the  amino-position  and  becoming  united  at  the  imino-group.  In  the 
case  of  our  acylphenyl  derivative,  heat  appears  to  determine  that 
change  whereby  the  most  stable  conflguration  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  presence  of  dilute  caustic  alkali  should 
lead  under  such  mild  conditions  to  the  same  ultimate  result  was  both 
unexpected  and  puzzling.  Water,  as  previously  stated,  removes  the 
acetyl  group  from  the  hydrochloride,  thereby  producing  phenylUiiourea ; 
and  sinoe  phenylthiourea,  in  contact  with  alkali,  resists  acetylation  by 
acetyl  chloride,  the  final  change,  however  accomplished,  could  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  initial  hydrolysis  of  the  additive  compound  into 
its  original  constituents.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  formation  of 
o^-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  must  be  explained  either  by  some  change 
MMnurring  in  the  t/r-base  itself,  when  liberated  from  its  hydrochloride, 
or  else  through  some  influence  exa*ted  on  the  former  by  the  alkali. 

This  could  obviously  be  tested  by  removing  the  combined  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  conditions  such  as  to  preclude  the  resultant  organic 
product  from  exposure  to  the  action  of  free  alkali,  and  noting  if  the 
product  was  still  the  same. 

The  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  conducted  by  adding 
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gradually  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  (1  molecule)  in  nearly 
anhydrous  alcohol,  one  equivalent  of  sodium  previously  dissolved  in  a 
separate  portion  of  the  same  solvent,  any  material  rise  of  temperature 
being  prevented.  The  precipitate  of  sodium  chloride  was  separated, 
and  the  clear,  strongly  acid  filtrate  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
this  liquid  gave  no  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid,  thereby  differing  from 
solutions  which  had  been  treated  with  alkali  to  neutrality  or  in  excess. 
On  concentration,  white  crystals  were  deposited,  free  from  chlorine, 
somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  both  thiocarb- 
amidic  sulphur  and  the  acetyl  group.  Our  hope  that  dissociation  of  the 
original  compound  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  strong  (99  per  cent.) 
alcohol  instead  of  water  was  not  realised,  for  the  product  melted  very 
indistinctly  at  129 — 132^  and  had  a  bitter  taste,  which  proved  to  be 
due  to  its  containing  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  phenylthiourea. 
By  means  of  cold  chloroform,  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble,  the  latter 
was  separated  ;  the  chloroform  was  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue, 
when  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  obtained  in  long,  pointed  prisms, 
melting,  if  rapidly  heated,  at  139°.  The  alcoholic  solution  darkened 
gradually  when  mixed  with  neutral  silver  nitrate  or  at  once  on  treat- 
ment with  the  ammoniacal  nitrate ;  desulphurisation  occurred  readily 
on  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  The  presence  of  an 
acetyl  group  was  proved  by  warming  the  substance  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  became  distinct. 

Id  the  second  experiment,  the  hydrochloride,  dissolved  as  before  in 
strong  alcohol,  was  treated  with  pure,  dry  calcium  carbonate ;  when 
the  effervescence  had  ceased,  the  unattacked  carbonate  was  removed  by 
filtration,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk  at  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  precisely  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  when 
the  hydrochloric  acid  was  eliminated  by  means  of  sodium  ethoxide, 
the  purified  end  product  resembling  in  every  respect  the  substance 
melting  at  139^  previously  described. 

A  sulphur  determination  gave  the  figures  required  for  the  free 
"base,"  PhNH'C(NH)'S-00'CH8,  or  for  its  isomeride,  oft^acetyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide,  PhNH-CS-NH-CO-CHj : 

0194  absorbed  201  c.c.  iVyiO  barium  chloride.     S  =  16-6. 
C^HioONjS  requires  S  =  16-50  per  cent. 

This  substance,  however,  could  not  be  a5-acetylphenylthiocarbamide, 
which  crystallises  in  brilliant  leaves  melting  at  170 — 171°,  neither,  on 
account  of  its  comparatively  high  melting  point,  could  it  well  be  the 
''  base  "  formulated  above,  since  a  compound  having  the  structure  of 
the  latter  might  be  expected  to  melt  at  about  50°.  But  as  the  phenyl 
group  is  undoubtedly  attached  to  nitrogen,  the  only  remaining 
isomeride  proper  to  this  series  is  a  thiourea  or  thiocarbamide  having 
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both  the  phenyl  group  and  the  acetyl  gronp  attached  to  the  same  nitro- 
gen atom,  that  is,  assuming  the  compound  to  be  a  thiocarbamide, 
AcPhN-CSNH,. 

That  the  substance  in  question  had  this  composion  was  made  certain 
by  the  following  observations :  (1)  when  heated  at  or  slightly  above 
its  melting  point  it  presently  resolidified,  being  converted  by  the  fusion 
into  the  isomeric  a6-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  ;  (2)  when  dissolved  in 
weak  aqueous  caustic  alkali  it  yielded  the  last-named  symmetrical 
compound ;  (3)  when  treated  with  strong  alkaU  the  acidified  mixture 
gave  an  intense  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid.  These  are  the  properties 
of  the  substance  obtained  by  Hagershoff  (loe,  eit.)  by  dissolving  phenyl- 
thiourea  in  acetic  anhydride  at  80^  ;  to  this  he  incorrectly  assigned  the 
symmetrical  or  a&-f  ormula,  an  error  subsequently  corrected  by  Wheeler 
{loe,  cUJ)f  who  placed  beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  its  being  an  oo-deriv- 
ativa  The  chemical  identity  of  our  product  with  that  of  Hugershoff 
was  further  established  by  the  observation  that  a  specimen  of  his  com- 
pound, prepared  according  to  his  directions,  melted,  within  a  degree, 
at  the  same  temperature  as  ours,  and  when  the  two  were  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  the  melting  point  underwent  no  perceptible  change. 

These  experiments  show  that  caustic  alkali  determines  by  its  presence 
a  change  in  the  product  initially  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  com- 
bined hydrochloric  acid  from  our  hydrochloride,  since  if  this  removal 
is  effected  with  a  limited  quantity  of  alkali,  or  in  the  absence  of  any 
alkaline  substance,  the  product  is  not  identical,  but  isomeric  with  that 
obtained  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  former  product,  when 
isolated  and  then  brought  into  contact  with  free  alkali  of  a  certain 
strength,  is  changed  into  the  latter  [see  (2),  above]. 


Summary  qf  this  Series  of  Changes. 

(i)  Phanylthiourea  is  not  acetylated,  in  presence  of  alkali,  by  treat- 
ment with  acetyl  chloride,  hue 

(ii)  Acetyl  chloride  unites  spontaneously  with  phenylthiourea  to 
form  the  hydrochloride  of  a  feeble  "  base,"  acetyl-^-y-phenylthiourea, 
PhKHC(NH)SAc. 

(iii)  This  base,  when  liberated  in  alcoholic  solution,  undergoes 
isomeric  change,  the  acetyl  group  migrating,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, to  the  phenylated  nitrogen  atom  to  form  PhAcN-CS*NH2. 

(iv)  The  last  prodact,  if  heated  or  if  brought  into  contact  with 
dilute  alkali,  undergoes  further  isomeric  change,  the  phenyl  and  acetyl 
groups  now  becoming  attached  to  different  nitrogen  atoms,  and  thus 
yielding  AcNH-OS'NHPh. 

(v)  The  hydrochloride  (ii)  changes  by  melting,  with  loss  of  hydrogen 
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chloride,  into  AcN"H»OS'NHPhj  by  solution  in  cold  water  it  yields 
phenylthionrea. 

This  succession  of  movements  of  the  acetyl  group  is  exhaustive ;  the. 
acetyl;  combined  at  first  with  sulphur,  can  be  driven  to  the  phenyl^ 
amino-group,  and  thencoi  by  an  easy  tranaition,  to  the  remaining 
nitrogen  atom ;  in  other  words,  it  may  occupy  in  sueceBsion,  and  in  a. 
given  existing  phenylbbiourea  molecule,  every  place  where,  according 
to  our  present  notions,  it  could  conceivably  be  a4itacbed,  ^  less 
than  six  distinct  forms  of  acetylphenylthiourea  may  be  fovmulated, 
namely,  AcPhN-CS-NHg,  PhNH-CS-NHAo,  NHPh-C(NAc)-SH, 
NHPh-C(NH)-SAc,  NHAc*G(NH)-SPh,  and  AcPhN-C(NH)-SH ; 
these  are  all  essentially  different,  and  do  not  include  mere  tautomeric 
variants  (for  example,  PhNH-C(NH)-SAc  :^^  NH2-C(NPh)-SAc),  and 
there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  one  of  them  is  incapable  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  free  mobility  of  both  hydrogen  and  acetyl  in  this  very  "  plastic  " 
molecule,  it  will  doubtless  be  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  and  to  keep  the 
three  forms  which  still  remain  unknown.  Of  these,  one  contains  the 
aryl  group  combined  with  the  sulphur  atom;  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  fix  the  aryl  group  in  this 
^-form  have  been  unsuccessful  (see  Trans.,  1906,  80,  909). 

In  reference  to  Hugershoff's  observation  that  oa-thiocarbamides 
containing  one  acyl  and  one  aryl  group  yield  thiocyanio  acid  on  treats 
ment  with  strong  alkali, 

AcPhN-CS-NHa  +  KOH  =  AcNHPh  +  KSCN  +  H,0, 
a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  learn  if  this  property 
is  peculiar  to  members  of  that  ciass.  The  compounds  examined" 
included  (i)  monosubstituted  thioureas,  both  acyl  and  alkyl ;  (ii)  di- 
substituted  thiocarbamides,  aa-  and  ab-  of  the  alkyl  or  aryl  series,  or 
of  mixed  varieties,  and  a5-derivatives  of  the  acyl-alkyl  or  acyl-aryl 
class ;  (iii)  trisubstituted  thioureas  derived  from  acyl,  aryl,  and  alkyl 
thiocarbimides  by  combination  with  secondary  bases  of  various  sorts. 
Without  giving  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  substances  employed,  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  afforded  the  slightest  reaction  for 
thiocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  alkali  followed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferric  chloride.  On  the  other  hand,  our  acetyl-i/r-K-phenylthioure» 
hydrochloride  reacted  readily  for  it,  owing  to  partial  conversion  into 
Hugershoff's  compound,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various  additive 
compounds  from  acylogens  and  monosubstituted  thioureas,  which  we 
describe  in  the  following  pages.  This  test,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  one  for  compounds  of  the  class  named. 

It  is  stated  above  that  oo-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  melted  at  139^, 
the  temperature  recorded  by  Hugershoff  {loc,  cit)  for  this  compound. 
Neverthelesn,  we  had  at  first  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  melting 
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f&kki  of  our  prodact  with  that  given  by  him,  or  indeed,  in  arriving  at 
any  really  definite  melting  point.  This  was  ultimately  found  to  be 
due  to  the  slowness  with  which  we  conducted  the  heating,  for  on 
working  rapidly,  tha  substance  melted  at  139^  At  our  own  slow  rate, 
not  only  did  the  substance  melt  at  temperatures  varying  in  different 
determinations  from  about  133^  to  137%  but  also,  when  a  specimen  of 
Hugershoff's  compound  (prepared  from  acetic  anhydride  according  to 
his  directions)  was  heated  at  the  same  time  as  ours,  it  showed  a  like 
behaviour.  Moreover,  the  substance,  if  heated  for  some  time  at  129% 
gradually  softened,  but  did  not  liquefy,  and  on  raising  the  temperature, 
no  further  change  lould  be  observed  until  between  150^  and  160^  or 
even  a  trifle  higher,  when  it  melted  to  a  clear  liquid. 

It  appeared  doubtful,  theref(»*e,  whether  the  compound  really 
possessed  a  true  melting  point,  for,  since  at  a  temperature  many 
degrees  below  that  of  liquefaction,  considerable  change  ma.j  occur 
within  not  many  minutes  (into  the  a&-eompound),  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  at  about  139^  this  change  would  be  very  rapid.  Such,  in  fact,  i» 
the  case,  for  if  the  compound,  heated  quickly,  was  removed  the 
instant  it  liquefied  and  cooled  at  once,  the  now  solid  material,  when  put 
back  into  the  apparatus,  even  at  145%  no  longer  melted,  thus  showing 
that  the  process  of  conversion  had  gone  far.  The  solidified  product 
also,  when  tested  with  alkali,  gave  but  a  trifling  reaction  for  thiocyanic 
acid. 

Now  although  the  rate  of  change  is  very  rapid  indeed  at  the  liquefy- 
ing point,  it  is  considerably  retarded  at  temperatures  not  far  removed 
from  this>  and  hence  it  seemed  probable  that  the  liquefaction  was  con- 
ditioned, not  by  the  melting  of  the  oo^ompound,  with  subsequent 
change  to  the  a^-form,  but  through  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  both 
in  proportions  continuously  varying,  so  that  at  some  particular  moment 
the  most  fusible  mixture  would  result ;  in  which  case,  if  the  tempera* 
ture  was  high  «iough,  it  must  melt. 

The  following  experiment  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  Two  narrow 
tubes,  as  nearly  equal  in  all  respects  as  possible,  were  charged  to 
the  same  depth  with  two  fine  powders,  one  consisting  of  the  oo-com- 
pound,  the  other  of  a  substance  meltiog  at  141 — 142^  The  bath 
being  kept  steadily  at  143%  both  tubes  were  immersed  simultaneously 
and  attached  to  the  same  thermometer.  In  ten  seconds,  the  substance 
of  higher  melting  point  liquefied  suddenly  ;  after  a  total  interval  of 
forty-five  seconds,  the  oa-compound,  which  meanwhile  had  scarcely 
changed  in  appearance,  also  suddenly  melted.  Ten  seconds,  therefore, 
were  required  for  the  establishment  inside  the  tubes  of  a  temperature 
not  less  than  141 — 142%  which  is  above  the  maximum  *^  melting  point " 
of  the  oo-derivative ;  presumably  the  remaining  thirty-five  seconds 
were  occupied,  not  in  melting  it,  but  in  effecting  such  a  relative  amount 
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of  conversion  as  to  produce  a  mixture  fusible  at   the  temperature 
already  attained  within  the  tube. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  o-Tolylthiaurea, 

When  to  a  saturated  solution  of  o-tolylthiourea  in  cold  acetone 
rather  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  acetyl  chloride  was  added, 
and  the  mixture  cooled,  a  crystalline^  white  solid  was  soon  deposited, 
melting  at  96^  with  effervescence ;  the  same  pi*oduct  was  obtained,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  by  mixing  the  constituents  in  presence  of  benzene, 
the  latter  method  giving  95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  for  a 
molecular  additive  compound : 

0-2445  required  9-8  c.c.  iV^/10  silver  nitrate.     CI  =  14-2. 
CioHi20N2S,HCl  requires  CI  =  14*50  per  cent. 

The  pure  substance  dissolved  readily  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid 
solution,  from  which  in  a  short  time  white  crystals  of  o-tolylthiourea 
began  to  separate  ;  in  the  solution  both  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids 
were  present,  but  no  thiocyanic  acid. 

When  heated  slightly  beyond  its  melting  point  it  effervesced  freely, 
evolving  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  the  liquid  now  resolidified,  and 
the  solid,  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  was 
rather  sparingly  soluble,  formed  brilliant  prisms.  The  cold  alcoholic 
solution  gave  immediately,  with  aqueous  silver  nitrate,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, and  had  an  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  when  warmed  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  melting  point  of  this  new  product,  182 — 183°,  was 
less  than  a  degree  below  that  of  a  specimen  of  pure  a6-acetyl-o-tolyl- 
thiocarbamide,  and  when  equal  weights  of  the  two  were  mixed,  the 
melting  point  of  the  mixture  was  still  182 — 183°. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  the  phenylic  homologue,  with- 
drawal of  the  combined  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat  is  associated  with 
movement  of  the  acetyl  group  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen,  acetyl-i/r-o-tolyl- 
thiourea  hydrochloride  changing  to  a6-acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide, 

NHPh-C(NH)-SAc,HCl  =  HCl  +  NHPh-CS-NHAc. 

The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  if  mixed  without  delay  with  aqueous 
picric  acid,  gave  a  yellow  picraU  in  minute  needles. 

By  treating  the  hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  with 
one  equivalent  of  sodium  ethoxide,  separating  the  precipitated  sodium 
chloride,  and  treating  the  crystalline  residue  left  by  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  as  described  in  the  corresponding  experiment  with  the  phenyl 
derivative,  white  prisms  were  obtained  melbing  at  139*5°.  They 
were  free  from  chlorine,  gave  the  usual  desulphurisation  reactions  with 
lead  and  silver  salts,  and  when  treated  with  strong  alkali  yielded  a 
pasty  mass,  reacting  abundantly  for  thiocyanic  acid.     This  product  was 
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obviously  [Hugershoff's  oa-acetyl-o-toljlthiocarbamide,  melting  point 
140°: 
0-208  gave  0-2318  BaSO^.     S  =  15-3. 

CqHiqONjS  requires  S  =  15'38  per  cent. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  hydrochloride,  both  on  heating  and  on 
treatment  with  sodium  ethoxide,  had  an  odour  of  thioacetic  acid,  owing 
probably  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  ''  base  "  when  liberated : 
0^H7-NH-C(NH)-S-00Me  =  CyH^-NIOINH  +  OOMe-SH. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  ^Tolylthiourea. 

j9-Tolylthiourea  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  acetone  that  the  precipita- 
tion method  is  not  well  suited  for  preparing  the  additive  compound 
except  on  a  small  scale ;  when  obtained  in  this  way  it  formed  lanceolate 
prisms.  It  was  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  mixing  together  the 
finely-powdered  thiourea  and  acetyl  chloride,  whereupon  sufficient  heat 
was  evolved  to  evaporate  a  portion  of  the  latter ;  the  mixture  was  then 
ground  up  in  a  mortar,  the  solid  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  with 
light  petroleum,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  The  melting  point  was 
102 — 103°  with  much  effervescence,  and  the  yield  amounted  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical : 

0-2445  required  98  c.c.  iVyiO  silver  nitrate.     CI « 14-2. 
CioHijONgSjHCl  requires  CI  «=  14-50  per  cent. 

If  not  contaminated  with  unchanged  />-to1ylthiourea  (which  may  be 
extracted  by  repeatedly  shaking  the  powder  with  acetone)  the  hydro- 
chloride dissolved  readily  in  water,  the  solution  quickly  becoming 
turbid  from  the  separation  of  j9-tolylthiourea ;  no  thiocyanic  acid  was 
contained  in  the  liquor.  The  thiourea  melted  at  181°;  Staats  {Ber,^ 
1880,  13,  136)  gives  182°. 

When  the  hydrochloride  was  treated  with  cold  aqueous  caustic  alkali 
the  mixture  reacted  readily  for  thiocyanic  acid,  thereby  showing  the 
formation  of  the  oo-acetyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  ah-Diphenylthiocarbamide, 

According  to  Deninger  {Ber.^  1895, 28,  1322),  thiocarbanilide  cannot 
be  acetylated  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method  ;  similarly,  we  found 
(see  p.  131)  that  phenylthiourea  is  not  acetylated  by  acetyl  chloride  in 
presence  of  caustic  alkali. 

When,  however>  diphenylthiocarbamide,  suspended  in  benzene,  was 
mixed  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  the  solid  gradually  changed  to  a 
clear,  yellow  oil,  which  crystallised* on  standing.  The  prodact,  when 
powdered  and  washed  thoroughly  with  benzene,  was  a  white  powder, 
fuming  in  moist  air,  and  having  an  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
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was  apparently  insoluble  in  water,  and  began  to  decomposei  witk 
effervescence,  at  about  106°  : 

0-3065  absorbed  9-7  c.c.  iVyiO  silver  nitrate.     C- 11-24. 
OifiHjgONjClS  requires  CI « 1 1-58  per  cent. 

!the  yield  amounted  to  only  50  per  cent,  of  that  calculated  for  a 
molecular  additive  compound.  Dilute  alkali  withdrew  all  the  oom'^ 
bined  acid,  leaving  thiocarbanilide. 

The  compound  of  diphenylthiocarbamide  with  acetyl  chloride  is  dis- 
tinctly less  stable  than  that  of  monophenylthiourea,  since  the  former 
evolves  visible  fumes  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  whilst  the  latter 
does  nott 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  di-o- Tolt/Uhiocarhamide. 

On  mixing  these  together,  using  excess  of  acetyl  chloride^  a  yellow 
liquid  was  formed;  this,  when  treated  with  light  petroleum,  gave 
a  paste  which  presently  solidified.  The  product,  when  broken  up  and 
dried,  had  little  odour,  and  melted  sharply,  with  copious  effervescence, 
at  135—136°: 

0-3345  required  9-7  c.c.  iVyiO  silver  nitrate.     01-10-3. 

0-3345  gave  0-262  BaSO^.     S  - 10-8. 

Ci^HigONjOlS  requires  01  =  10-6  ;  S  =  10-45  per  cent* 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

These  substances  combined  at  once  in  presence  of  benzene  to  foi'm  a 
white  powder  melting  at  about  116°;  the  yield  was  poor,  amounting 
to  only  54  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical : 

0-2166  required  9-7  c.c.  iV/lO  silver  nitrata     01 « 16-9. 
08H80N,S,H01  requires  01  =  16-4  per  cent. 

When  the  combined  acid  was  removed  by  adding  calcium  carbonate 
to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  99  per  cent,  alcohol,  no  benzoyl- 
thiourea  was  found  in  the  filtrate,  but  ordinary  thiourea  instead  ;  this 
behaviour  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
acetyl  .compound  (see  p.  126)  when  treated  with  a  limited  amount  of 
sodium  ethoxide. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Pike's  observation  that  thio- 
urea and  benzoyl  chloride  if  heated  to  120°  yield  bensoylthiouraa ;  an 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  latter  substance 
would  be  produced  by  heating  the  above  additive  compound. 

A  quantity  was  melted  in  a  test-tube,  immersed  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
bath :  hydrogen  chloride  and  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide  were  evolved, 
and  soon  the  mass  solidified;  the 'temperature  was  now  raised  to  125° 
to  complete  the  action,  and  after  some  five  minutes  the  tube  was 
removed  and  cooled«    The  producti  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  watei^ 
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was  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  this  solvent  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  a  trace  of  pasty  solid.  The  filtrate  crystallised  imme- 
diately, giving  small,  vitreous  prisms  which  dissolved  readily  in  cold 
'  alkali ;  this  solution,  when  mixed  with  a  lead  salt  and  heated,  was 
desulphurised  with  formation  of  a  speculum  of  lead  sulphide.  The 
solid  had  an  intensely  bitter  taste;  it  was  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  somewhat  sparingly  so  in  cold,  and  the  solution,  wh^i  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  had  an  odour  of  ethyl  benzoate.  It  crystallised 
from  boiling  water  in  needles  melting  at  169 — 170%  and  hence  con* 
sisted  of  benxoylthiourea,  which  melts  according  to  Pike  {loc,  cU»)  at 
169-170*'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  acyl  group  in 
benxoylthiourea,  since  Miquel  has  shown  {Ann,  Chim.  Phf/8,,  1877, 
[v],  11,  313)  that  it  is  produced  from  benzoylthiocarbimide  and 
ammonia.  By  heating  the  additive  compound,  therefore,  it  loses 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  benzoyl  group  thereupon  transfers  itself 
from  the  sulphur  to  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms. 

Benzoyl  chloride  gave  with  phenylthiourea  a  tenacious  paste ;  with 
o-tolylthiourea  it  yielded  a  solid  additive  product  which  was  not 
examined  in  detail. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  p-Tolylthiourea, 

By  direct  union  of  these  constituents  a  soft,  white  powder,  decom* 
posing  with  effervescence  at  137—^138%  was  obtained  in  nearly 
quantitative  yield.  The  substance  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposited  long  needles,  which  were,  apparently, 
benzoic  acid.  It  was  desulphurised  by  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  and 
when  warmed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  the  odour  of  ethyl 
benzoate : 

0-613  required  201  c.c.  iVVlO  silver  nitrate.     CI «*  11*6. 
^i6^i40N,S,HCl  requires  CI  =  115  per  cent. 

On  warming  the  substance  with  caustic  alkali  and  treating  the 
restdting  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  ferric  chloride,  a 
blood-red  coloration  appeared ;  as  this  reaction  points  in  the  case  of 
acetyl  derivatives  of  monosubstituted  thioureas  to  the  presence  of  an 
oa-disubetitution  compound,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  thiocyanic  acid 
yielded  by  the  benzoyl  derivative  had  a  like  origin.  Hugershoff  does 
not  appear  to  have  inquired  whether  the  benzoyl  radicle  is  similar  to 
the  acetyl  group  as  regards  the  power  of  forming  labile  thiocarb- 
amides;  we  therefore  conducted  the  following  experiment  to  learn 
whether,  from  our  suj^sed  benzoyl-^-i^-tolylthiourea  hydrochloride, 
CVH7*NH-C(NH)-S-C0Ph,HCl,  an  oa-derivative  oould  be  produced, 
PhCO'N(CyH7)-CS-NH2  [or  perhaps  PhC0-N(C^H7)-C(NH)-SH],  con- 
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vertible  in  turn  into  the  known  aft-benzojl-j^-tolylthiocarbamide, 
PhCO-NH-CS-NH-C^H^. 

From  a  quantity  of  the  freshly-prepared  hydrochloride,  dissolyed  in 
cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  combined  acid  was  withdrawn  by  excess  of 
calcium  carbonate,  the  filtered  liquor  was  then  evaporated,  and  the 
solid  residue  purified  by  chloroform  in  the  manner  previously 
described  for  the  corresponding  acetylphenyl  derivative.  The  viscid 
solid,  left  by  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  was  treated  with  pure 
ether,  which  separated  it  into  (1)  a  residue,  giving  no  thiocyanic 
reaction  with  alkali,  and  melting  after  one  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol  at  157 — 158°,  and  after  a  second  at  158 — 159'  (uncorr.), 
and  (2)  a  filtrate.  The  latter  on  evaporation  left  a  solid,  reacting 
with  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid.  On  crystallising  this  from  alcohol, 
needles  melting  at  157 — 158°  were  obtained,  resembling  the  preceding 
and  giving  no  thiocyanic  reaction ;  moreover,  the  liquor  from  these 
now  reacted  but  faintly  with  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  substance  melting  at  158 — 159°  proved  to  be  a  thiocarbamide 
containing  the  benzoyl  group,  and  since  it  gave  no  thiocyanic  acid, 
was  presumably  not  the  <m-  but  the  aft-compound,  namely,  benzoyl-/?- 
tolylthiocarbamide.  This  melting  point  is  materially  lower  than  that 
recorded  by  Miquel  {loc,  cit,%  namely,  165°.  On  preparing  Miquel's 
compound,  however,  by  his  own  method  (from  benzoyl thiocarbimide 
and  jE>-toluidine),  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol  until  the  melting 
point  became  constant,  a  substance  was  obtained  identical  in  appear- 
ance and  properties  with  that  described  above,  and  melting  sharply  at 
the  same  temperature,  158 — 159°  (uncorr.).  Miquel's  figure,  there- 
fore, is  somewhat  too  high. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  single  set  of  experiments  detailed 
above,  it  would  seem  that  the  hydrochloride  of  benzoyl-^-jt)-tolylthio- 
urea  can  yield,  by  the  elimination  of  its  combined  hydrochloric  acid, 
aa-benzoyl-/^tolylthiocarbamide,  but  that  the  latter,  being  rather 
unstable,  is  resolved  by  successive  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol 
into  the  stable  or  aft-isomeride,  PhCO-NH-CS-NH-CyHy. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  Thioearbanilide, 

When  brought  together  in  presence  of  benzene  these  substances  did 
not  appear  to  unite,  but  on  mixing  them  together  directly  there  was 
vigorous  combination,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  After 
being  washed  with  benzene,  followed  by  light  petroleum,  the  product 
was  slightly  yellow,  and  decomposed  at  108 — 109°.  Yield,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical.  This  substance  was  distinctly  unstable,  the 
loss  of  material  being  perceptible  during  the  process  of  weighing  out 
for  analysis 
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0-3784  required  95  c.c.  i^V^^  silver  nitrate.     Cl  =  8-9. 
CjoHiyONjClS  requires  01  =  9*6  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  described  above,  the  following 
substances  were  examined  as  to  their  power  of  combination  when 
mixed  together : 

Acetyl  chloride  and  a^-acetylphenylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  chloride  and  a5-benzoyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide. 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonabe  and  a5-benzoyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  chloride  and  carboxy-o-tolyl thiourea, 

C7H7-C02-NH-C(NH)-SH. 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonate  and  carboxy-o-tolylthiourea, 
CyHy-C02-NH-C(NH)-SH. 

o-Tolylchlorocarbonate  and  carboxy-o-tolyltbiourea, 
C7H7-C02-NH-C(NH)-SH. 

No  action  seemed  to  occur ;  in  each  case  the  thiocarbamide  employed 
was  recovered  and  its  melting  point  verified.  The  presence  of  an 
electronegative  group  in  a  thiourea  appears,  therefore,  to  paralyse,  or 
at  least  greatly  to  hinder,  its  power  of  combining  with  acylogens. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases  of  combination  the  radicle  11*00*  of  the 
acid  chloride  employed  was  highly  electronegative  in  character. 
With  the  chloride  R*0*C001,  the  radicle  of  which  is  much  more  electro- 
positive, the  products  as  a  rule  were  comparatively  stable.  Thus, 
ethyl  and  methyl  chlorocarbonates,  when  united  with  thiourea,  gave 
compounds  which  did  not  appear  to  be  dissociated  by  cold  water  to 
any  material  extent,  whilst  the  compounds  of  methyl  chlorocarbonate 
with  phenyl-,  o-tolyl-,  and  J[^tolyl-thiourea  respectively,  were  not  dis- 
sociated at  all ;  in  fact,  when  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  their  solu- 
tions yielded  the  corresponding  bases,  for  example, 

PhNH*0(NH)*S-00*0Me 
(Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  550).  The  hydrochloride  obtained  from 
thiourea  and  phenyl  chlorocaibonate  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  909) 
is  a  well-marked  salt ;  the  base,  however,  could  not  be  isolated  by 
means  of  alkali,  probably  because  of  the  feebly  positive  character  of 
the  radicle  PhO-00. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  general  stability  of  these  combinations, 
and  in  particular  their  power  of  resisting  the  hydrolysing  action  of 
water,  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  acyl  radicle  united  with 
the  sulphur  atom ;  it  should  be  possible,  by  employing  acylogens  con- 
taining groups  less  strongly  negative  than  acetyl  and  its  congeners, 
to  obtain  hydrochlorides  proportionately  more  stable  in  the  sense 
named  than  the  above.  We  have  tested  this  conjecture  experi- 
mentally, and  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  results  it 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  substantiated. 

Of  acylogens  suitable  for  the  purpose,  no  abundant  choice  was  avail- 
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able ;  we  selected  for  investigation  the  chlorides  of  certain  gnbstitnted 
carbamic  acids,  RgN^CO-OH,  since  the  group  RjN'CO*  is  distinctly 
less  negative  than  the  acetyl  group. 

Diphenylcarhcmtic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Molecular  proportions  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  heated  in  an  oil« 
bath  until  liquefaction  commenced  and  a  trace  of  effervescence  set  in ; 
at  this  stage  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  134°.  When  cool,  the 
solid  residue  was  powdered,  boiled  with  acetone  (which  dissolves  it  to 
a  very  appreciable  extoDt),  filtered,  and  washed  with  more  cold 
acetone ;  the  yield  of  nearly  white  powder  reached  only  55  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  calculated  from  the  equation 

PhgN-COCl  +  NH2-0(NH)-SH  =  NH2-C(NH)-S-CO'NPh2,HCl, 
but    a   further    considerable  quantity  separated  from  the    acetone 
solution. 

The  hydrochloride  was  moderately  easily  soluble  in  warm  water ;  it 
crystallised  from  this  solvent  in  short,  vitreous  prisms  having  a  some- 
what greasy  lustre  and  melting,  with  copious  effervescence,  at 
182— 183°(uncorr.): 

0-3075  required  9*9  c.c.  iT/lO  silver  nitrate;  CI  =  11-4. 
Ci^Hj^ONgClS  requires  Cfl-11'54  per  cent. 

Water,  therefore,  did  not  destroy  the  salt. 

The  aqueous  solution  was  neutral  to  litmus;  when  treated  in  the 
cold  with  rather  less  than  one  equivalent  of  normal  alkali,  it  gave  a 
crystalline  white  precipitate,  which  consisted,  not  of  the  expected  free 
base,  but  of  diphenylamine ;  cold  alkaline  solution  of  lead  gave  with 
the  liquor  a  black  precipitate,  thus  showing  that  the  disruption  of  the 
molecule  had  gone  far. 

When  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  yielded  a  crystalline, 
white  precipitate ;  the  latter,  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water, 
was  obtained  in  clear,  colourless,  flattened,  oblique  prisms  free  from 
chlorine,  darkening  at  170°,  and  frothing  at  176—177°.  That  this 
substance  was  a  nitrate  was  shown  both  by  the  ferrous  sulphate  test 
and  by  the  fact  that  on  warming  it  with  dilute  alkali  and  then  treating 
the  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  splendid  indigo-blue  coloration 
appeared  ;  this  is  explained  by  the  liberation  by  the  alkali  of  diphenyl- 
amine, which  in  presence  of  a  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  well- 
known  blue  diphenylamine  reaction : 

0-334  required  20*5  c.c.  iV710  barium  chloride;  S  =  9-8. 
Ci^HigONjSjHNOj  requires  S«  958  per  cent. 

Aqueous  picric  add,  when  mixed  with  a  cold  saturated  solutioB  of 
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the  nitrate,  gave  the  corresponding  pieraie  in  minutOi  yellow  needles 
rather  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Fhenylmethylearbamic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Combination  occurred  on  the  water*bath,  and  after  treatment  with 
acetone,  as  described  in  the  preceding  case,  the  yield  of  white  solid 
reached  63  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  j  the  product  melted  with 
efiervescence  at  about  175°,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  gave  a  neutral 
solution.  Chlorine  was  determined  by  acidifying  the  aqueous  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  according  to 
Volhardt's  method : 

0-2445  required  9-66  c.c.  iV^/10  silver  nitrate;  CI- 140. 
C9H12ON3CIS  requires  Cl«14-47  per  cent. 

On  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  (or  potassium  nitrate)  to  the  aqueous 
solution  the  niirate  was  precipitated,  which  crystallised  from  boiling 
water  in  white,  lustrous  needles,  becoming  yellow  at  155°,  and  melt* 
ing  with  effervescence  to  a  black  liquid  at  162°.  The  solution  was 
desulphurised  by  boiling  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  and  gave  the 
usual  reactions  for  nitric  acid  : 

0-272  required  20-45  c.c.  iVyiO  barium  chloride;  S-120. 
CgHjiONjSjHNOg  requires  S«  11-76  percent. 

The  picrate  crystallised  from  water  in  small,  yellow  needles  melting 
with  effervescence  at  174 — 175°. 

PhenyUihylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Prepared  by  warming  the  constituents  on  the  water*bath  and 
treating  as  previously  described ;  the  nearly  white  product  melted  at 
160°  with  effervescence : 

0-2595  absorbed    9-9  c.c.  iVyiO  silver  nitrate;  CI » 13-9. 

0-2595        „         9-9c.c.  iV/10  „  Cl=13-9. 

0-2595         „        19-B  c.c.  iV/10  barium  chloride ;  S  - 12-2. 
CioHi^ONjClS  requires  Cl=  1407  ;  S  =  1233  per  cent. 

The  nitrate,  precipitated  as  before,  crystallised  from  boiling  water 
in  vitreous  prisms  changing  in  appearance  at  145°,  and  melting  with 
frothing  and  green  coloration  at  154° : 

0*2595  required  18-7  c.c.  iT/lO  barium  chloride;  S«  11'5. 
CioHijONjS,HN08  requires  S- 11-18  per  cent. 

A  crystalline  pierate  melting  at  160°  was  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  the  nitrate;  phenylethylcarbamylthiourea  (from  the  corre- 
sponding thiocarbimide  and  ammonia)  when  treated  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  picric  acid  gives  nojpicrate. 
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Phmylhenzylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Tfiiourea. 

The  hydrochloride,  being  somewhat  impure,  was  dissolved  in  water 
and  precipitated  as  nitrate,  which  crystallised  from  boiling  water  in 
long,  stout  needles  changing  colour  at  145°  and  effervescing  at  154°  : 

0-348  gave  0235  BaSO^;  S  =  9*3. 

OigHijONjS.HNdg  requires  S-9-19  per  cent. 

A  crystalline  picrate  was  obtained  melting  at  161° ;  on  analysis  : 

0-2185  gave  30*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  773  mm.    N  =  16-64. 
CgiH^gOgNgS  requires  N  =  16*34  per  cent. 

Benzyl  CMoroearbonate  and  Phenylthiourea. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper 
(p.  123)  to  the  fact  that  alkyl  chlorocarbonate  derivatives  of  certain 
thioureas,  when  treated  with  alkali,  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  aryl  ohiorocarbonates.  In 
so  far  as  benzyl  chlorocarbonate,  although  containing  an  aromatic 
group,  is  allied  rather  to  the  former  class,  it  seemed  probable  that  its 
compound  with  phenylthiourea  would  tend  to  pass  readily  into  benzyl- 
^-phenylthiourea,  NHPh*C(NH)'S*C7H7,  and  an  experiment  was 
made  in  order  to  learn  if  this  would  be  the  case.  As  no  special 
interest  attached  lo  the  production  of  the  additive  compound  of  the 
two  substances  named  above,  the  preparation  was  made  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  which  it  was  expected  would  decompose  the  additive 
compound  as  fast  as  formed,  with  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  but 
not  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  in  effect,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

When  phenylthiourea  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  a  slight 
excess  of  benzylchlorocarbonate  in  presence  of  benzene,  carbon  dioxide 
escaped  with  effervescence,  and  an  oil  was  formed,  which  presently 
solidified  ;  the  solid,  after  being  washed,  first  with  benzene  and  then 
with  light  petroleum,  amounted  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  yield  calculated 
from  the  equation 

CSNjHgPh  +  PhCHg-COCl  =  COg  +  PhNH-C(NH)-S-OHjPh,HCl. 

3*52  grams  of  the  product,  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  were 
treated  with  excess  of  normal  alkali,  the  solid  precipitate  was  then 
separated,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ;  10*5  c.c.  of  alkali  were  absorbed  by 
the  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  10*9,  as  required  by  the 
above  formula. 

The  residual  white  powder,  having  an  odour  of  benzyl  mercaptan, 
crystallised  from  light  petroleum  in  brilliant,  pearly  leaves,  melting 
at  80°  which  were  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  io 
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hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  solution  gave  a  crystalline  picrate  and  a  white 
mercurichloride.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  not  affected  by  silver 
nitrate,  but  the  mixture,  when  treated  with  ammonia  and  warmed, 
gave  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate,  and  the  solution  in  alcoholic  potash, 
when  heated  with  a  lead  salt,  was  not  blackened,  but  yielded  instead  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate.  The  substance  was  obviously  Werner's 
^-base,  obtained  by  him  from  phenylthiourea  and  benzyl  chloride 
(Trans.,  1890,  67,  295) ;  for  this  he  gives  the  melting  point  81—82°, 
whilst  our  compound,  once  recrystallised,  melted  at  80°. 

With  thiourea  and  benzyl  chlorocarbonate  similar  results  were 
obtained,  and  eventually  Werner's  thiourea  base, 

NH,-C(NH)-S-CHjPh, 
{loe,  cU»)  was  isolated. 

Summary  and  Conclv^vyii, 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  observations  described 
or  referred  to  above,  the  statements  have  occasionally  been  put  in 
somewhat  general  terms,  although  the  number  of  cases  tested  may 
have  been  few. 

(i)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  combines  in  molecular  pro- 
portion with  thiourea  to  form  the  hydrochloride  of  a  **  base  "  or 
^-thiourea,  in  which  the  acyl  group  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the 
molecule  through  the  sulphur  atom,  as  shown  by  the  typical  formula 
NH,-C(NH)-S-C0-CH3. 

By  treatment  of  the  hydrochloride  with  water,  or  by  treatment  of 
its  alcoholic  solution  with  one  equivalent  of  sodium  ethoxide,  or  with 
excebs  of  calcium  carbonate,  thiourea  is  regenerated;  if,  however, 
the  compound  is  melted,  it  loses  hydrogen  chloride  only,  the  acyl 
group  migrating  to  the  nitrogen  atom  so  as  to  produce  acetyl-  or 
benzoyl-thiourea.  The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  displaced  by  picric 
acid,  with  formation  of  a  sparingly  soluble  picrate  of  the  base. 

(ii)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  unites  similarly  with  aryl 
monosubstituted  thioureas,  the  products  being  quickly  dissociated  by 
water,  as  in  the  preceding  cases  ;  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  obtain 
a  picrate  from  the  hydrochloride.  On  treating  the  hydrochloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  or  with  one 
equivalent  of  sodium  ethoxide,  the  combined  hydrogen  chloride  is 
eliminated,  but  (although  the  odour  of  thioacetic  acid  becomes  per- 
ceptible) not  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  ^-base,  for  example, 
ArNH-C-(NB)-S-C0CH3;  instead,  the  acyl  radicle  migrates  to  the 
nitrogen  atom  combined  the  aryl  group,  thus  producing  the  isomeric 
oa-disubstituted  thiocarbamide,  for  example,  PhAcN'CS'NH^.  Under 
the  action  of  heat  or  of  dilute  alkali,  or,  it  may  be,  even  by  recrystal- 
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lisation,  the  latter  again  changes,  owing  to  further  acyl  migratioiiy 
into  an  o^-disubstituted  thiocarbamide.  When  melted,  the  above 
additive  compounds  lose  hydrogen  chloride,  thereby  changing  directly 
into  aft-disubstituted  thiocarbamides,  AcNH*OS*NHAr. 

(iii)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  unites  additively  with  aryl- 
disubstituted  thiocarbamides ;  the  products  have  not  yet  been  examined 
in  sufficient  detail  to  justify  a  definite  statement  as  to  how  the  aeyl 
radicle  is  attached. 

(iv)  Disubstituted  carbamic  chlorides  unite  with  thiourea,  forming 
haloid  salts  of  basic  forms,  XYN'C0-S-0(NH)*NH:2  ;  the  nitrates 
and  picrates  of  such  bases  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Gaustie 
alkali  destroys  the  hydrochlorides  without  liberating  a  corresponding 
base,  the  group  XYN*CO*  undergoing  ready  hydrolysis  into 
secondary  amine  and  carbon  dioxide. 

(v)  If  benzyl  chlorocarbonate,  PhCHg'O'COCl,  is  warmed  with 
thiourea  or  with  phenylthiourea,  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  a  com- 
pound is  formed  such  as  NH2*C(NH)'S«CH3Ph,  in  which  the  benzyl 
group  is  attached  to  the  sulphur  atom.  Aliphatic  chlorocarbonates 
behave  similarly. 

(vi)  Organic  acyl  chlorides  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  uniting 
with  a  thiourea  or  thiocarbamide  containing  a  distinctly  acid  radicle. 
The  organic  group  of  such  a  chloride,  however,  sometimes  expels  from 
an  acid-substituted  thiocarbamide,  and  replaces,  a  radicle  more  highly 
electronegative  than  itself. 

Chemical  Department, 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 


XIV. — Transformations  of  Highly    Svhstituted  Nitro^ 
aminohenzenes.        IL         s-  Trihromo-  1-nitroamino^ 

benzene. 

By  Alice  Emily  Smith  and  Kennedy  Joseph  PaEvixiE  O&ton. 

In  earlier -papers  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  806;  1905,  87,  389)  we 
described  certain  reactions  which  are  exhibited  by  9-trich1oro-l-nitro- 
aminobenzene  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
It  was  shown  that  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitroamine  yielded  some  30 — 35  per 
cent,  of  a  ^-trichlorophenyliminotrichlorobenzoquinone  (hezachloro- 
quinoneanil).  It  was  found  possible,  in  bringing  about  this  change,  to 
avoid  any  displacement  of  chlorine  by  the  nitro-group,  and  conflequtnt 
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formation  of  a  dichloronitroaniline.  In  the  case  of  the  oorresponding 
«-tribromo-I-nitroaminobenzene,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  a  far  greater  tendency  for  the  bromine  atom  to  leave 
the  benzene  nucleus,  and  in  preliminary  experiments  such  treatment 
as  that  described  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  2  :  6-dibromo-4-nitro- 
aniline. 

A  number  of  ezpeiiments  have,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  that 
tf-^tribromonitroaminobenzene  will  under  narrowly*defined  conditions 
yield  phenyliminobenzoquinones  analogous  to  those  obtained  from  «-tri- 
chloronitroaminobenzene.  This  change  is  effected  by  solutions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  acetic  acid  containing  a  certain  small  percentage  of  water. 
The  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  found  most 
suitable,  is  0*6  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1  of  acetic  acid;  with  such  a 
solution  the  reaction  Is  brought  to  completion  in  one  to  two  hours ; 
higher  concentrations  of  acid  hasten  the  decomposition,  but  then 
the  dibromonitroaniline  is  the  main  product.  At  lower  concentrations 
the  decomposition  is  so  slow  that  secondary  reactions  greatly  decrease 
the  yield  of  the  quinoneanil.  Using  the  most  favourable  concentra- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  the  quinoneanils 
if  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  that  is,  at  the  freezing 
point  of  the  solution ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  formation  of  nitro- 
aniline  again  predominates.  Addition  of  smaU  quantities  of  water  to 
the  reacting  mixture  decreases  the  rate  of  the  decomposition,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  formation  of  the  nitro- 
aniline.  About  4  per  cent,  of  water  is  the  most  favourable  concen- 
tration for  the  formation  of  the  quinoneanil. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  dibromo- 
nitroaniline, the  elimination  of  a  certain  proportion  of  bromine  could 
not  be  avoided.  As  a  result,  a  mixture  of  quinoneanils  is  obtained, 
in  which  the  a-tribromophenyliminodibromobenzoquinone  largely  pre- 
dominates over  the  «-tribromophenyliminotribromobenzoquinone. 

This  elimination  of  bromine  and  consequent  formation  of  penta- 
bromoquinoneanil  is  of  considerable  interest  and  throws  some  light  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  quinoneanil  from  the  nitro- 
amine.     The  conversion  of  9-trichloronitroaminobenzene  into  a  «-tri- 

Cl  CI  CI 

chlorophenyliminotrichlorobenzoquinone,      Cl^      \'NI<^      ^10     or 

CI        uT 
CI  C1_C1 

01^       y'l^\       }10,    necessitates   the  transference  of   a  chlorine 


CI  CI 


atom  from  one  carbon  atom  to  the  neighbouring  carbon  atom  in  the 
benzene  ring.     The  like  holds  for  the  formation  of  a  hezabromo- 
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quinoneanil  from  the  tribromonitroaminobenzene.  But  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  bromo-compound,  although  the  bromine  is  set  free 
from  its  original  point  of  attachment,  only  a  certain  proportion,  and 
that  the  smaller,  re-enters  the  benzene  nucleus.  In  the  case  of  the 
trichloronitroaminei  a  complete  re-entrance  of  the  chlorine  may  take 
place;  nevertheless,  since  at  higher  temperatures  the  presence  of 
chlorine  in  small  quantity  can  be  detected  among  the  products  of  the 
reaction,  the  difference  Jbetween  the  tribromo-  and  trichloro-nitro- 
amines  is  rather  one  of  degree. 

The  other  characters  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tribromonitro- 
aminobenzene generally  resemble  those  of  the  trichloro-compound  {loc. 
cit.) ;  the  quinoneanil  represents  some  30 — 35  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
amine,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The 
remainder  of  the  nitroamine  is  represented  by  «-tribromobenzene- 
diazonium  salts.  The  proportion  of  penta-  and  hexa-bromoquinone- 
anil  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  different  experiments,  but  the 
latter  never  exceeds  a  small  percentage  of  the  solid  product  of  the 
reaction. 

The  constitution  of  the  pentabromoquinoneanil  partly  follows 
from  the  cleavage  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  yields  «-tribromo- 
aniline  and  2  : 6-dibromobenzoquinone.     It  is  accordingly  represented 

JBr  Br 

by  one  of  the  formulae :  Br<^      ^'NIc^      \lO  or 


Br  Br 

Br  Br 


Br  Br 

The  halogen  derivatives  of  4-hydroxydiphenylamine  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tetrachlorohydroxydiphenylamine  (prepared  indirectly 
by  Jacobson,  Chem.  Centr.,  1898,  ii,  36),  unknown.  Notwithstanding 
that  hydroxy diphenylamine  itself  is  prepared  very  easily  by  Calm's 
method  from  aniline  and  quinol,  there  is  no  record  of  attempts  at 
chlorination  and  bromination.  We  hoped  to  obtain  the  bromohydroxy- 
diphenylamines,  which  are  produced  from  the  nitroamine,  by  direct 
bromination ;  to  that  end  many  experiments  have  been  made,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  bromination  is  no  simple  matter  j  such  results 
as  have  been  achieved  will  be  shortly  recorded. 

The  study  of  the  transformations  of  the  nitroamines  is  being  con- 
tinued. 
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Experimental. 
Decomposition  of  B-Tribromonitroaminobenzene, 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  tf-tribromoDitroaminobenzene 
(which  was  prepared  by  the  method  previously  recorded,  Trans.,  1902, 
81,  808)  in  acetic  acid  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  are  very  dependent 
on  the  conditions,  namely,  temperature,  and  the  amounts  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  present. 

Generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  2  :  6-dibromo- 
nitroaniline  produced,  and  consequently  of  bromine  eliminated.  When 
the  proportion  (by  weight)  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  acetic  acid  is 
above  1:1,  the  aniline  is  the  main  product;  with  lower  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  at  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  20^  to  30^,  a 
similar  result  follows. 

The  2  :  Q-dibromo-i'nitroaniline  was  obtained  in  characteristic  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  203^,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

0-1654  gave  02092  AgBr.     Br  =  53-85. 

CgH^OgNjBrj  requires  Br  =  54*04  per  cent. 

As  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  decreased  to  0'6  :  1,  and  rising 
of  the  temperature  above  freezing  point  of  the  solution  prevented,  the 
rate  of  the  decomposition  becomes  slower ;  at  the  same  time  the  yield 
of  the  nitroaniline  decreases,  and,  with  the  concentration .  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  just  mentioned,  is  very  small,  a  red  substance  (a  mixture  of 
bromoquinoneanils)  being  now  the  main  solid  product.  Further  lower- 
ing of  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  followed  by  such  a  decrease 
in  the  speed  of  the  decomposition,  that  the  nitroamine  only  disappears 
entirely  after  many  hours'  standing. 

The  effect  of  addition  of  water  to  the  mixture  is  mainly  to  decrease 
the  rate  of  the  decomposition,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  given  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid  the  production  of  dibromonitroaniline  is 
less.  A  mixture  of  30  grams  of  acetic  acid  and  18  grams  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  1  gram  of  nitroamine  was  dissolved,  contained  no 
nitroamine  after  forty  minutes,  when  so  much  water  was  present  as  to 
produce  a  2  per  cent,  solution.  If,  however,  the  concentration  of  the 
water  was  4  per  cent.,  the  time  required  for  complete  decomposition 
was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  the  latter  case,  only  a  trace  of 
dibromonitroaniline  was  formed,  whiUt  in  the  solution  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  water  some  5  per  cent,  of  the  nitroamine  is  converted  into  the 
nitroaniline. 

Preparation  of  tlie  Bed  Solid  {Mixture  of  Bromoquinoneanih), — In 
order  to  prepare  the  mixture  of  bromoquinoneanils  as  free  from  di- 
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bromonitroaniline  as  possible,  the  following    procedure  was  finally 
adopted. 

A  solution  of  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (95  per  cent.)  in 
50  C.C.  acetic  acid  was  slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  6  grams  of  the 
nitroamine  in  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  and 
cooled  until  a  slight  separation  of  the  solid  solvent  occurred.  The  first 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  led  to  the  development  of  a  bluish-green 
colour,  which  finally  changed  to  a  deep  olive-green.  The  liberation  of 
bromine  during  the  addition  was  very  obvious.  The  mixture  waa 
allowed  to  stand,  generally  for  about  one  hour,  and  then  poured  on  to 
ice,  when  a  red  solid  separated  ;  this  was  collected  and  washed  free 
from  acid  with  water.  Any  unchanged  nitroa|{^ine  was  removed  by 
digestion  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  j  the  red  solid  was  then 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator. 

Examination  qf  the  Filtrate  from  tlie  Red  Solid. — The  acid  filtrate 
was  of  a  yellow  colour  and  had  a  strong  odour  of  bromine.  The  esti- 
mation of  the  amount  of  bromine  showed  that  some  26  per  cent,  of 
one  atomic  preparation  of  the  bromine  in  the  nitroamine  had  been 
eliminated. 

The  presence  of  «>tribromobenzenediazoniumsaltin  the  filtrate  could 
be  demonstrated  by  coupling,  but  was  most  clearly  shown  by  conversion 
of  the  diazo-compound  into  «-tribrumobenzene.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  was  heated  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
On  cooling,  5-tribromobenzene  crystallised  in  long  needles  melting  at 
119— 120^ 

Separation  of  the  Bromoquinoneanile. — Although  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  pure  pentabromoquinoneanil,  albeit  with  considerable  loss, 
from  the  red  solid,  the  separation  of  both  the  penta-  and  hexa-bromo^ 
quinoneanils  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Repeated  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  light  petroleum,  finally  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  the  pentabromo-derivative  of  the  correct  melting  point, 
171°.  The  mother  liquors  deposited  a  substance,  melting  indefinitely 
between  135°  and  150°,  which  could  not  be  further  dealt  with  by  simple 
crystallisation. 

The  following  method  of  treating  the  red  solid  has  proved  the  most 
successfuL  The  solid  was  extracted  four  or  fite  times  with  small 
quantities  of  boiling  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  95°).  The  melting  point  of 
the  undissolved  residue  gradually  rose  from  135—140°,  the  original 
melting  point,  to  160°.  This  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  benzene  and  petroleum,  from  which  solution 
the  pentabromoquinoneanil  separated  in  the  pure  state,  melting 
at  171° 

2:4: 6'2Vibromop^tent/liniinodibrornobenzoquinone  {Pentabr^-      ^^g^^. 
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Br  Br 

quinontanil),  Br<^      \*Nl/^      \\0  (t),  crystallises  in  very  dark  red 

Bv  BT" 
needles  with  a  bronze  lustre ;  these  needles  are  sometimes  aggregated 
in  stellate  clusters,  at  other  times  they  develop  into  well-formed  prisms. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone,  or  benzene,  and  very 
sparingly  so  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  petroleum.  It  is  best  crystal- 
lised from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120°)  or  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
petroleum.     On  analysis : 

0-1509  gave  0-1390  COg  and  0-0150  H2O.     C-2512;  H=*  1-104. 

0*2107    „    0-3442  AgBr.     Br -69-35. 

0-3096     „     6-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  8*8°  and  748  mm.    N  «  2-625. 
Cj^H^ONBrg  requires  C -24-92;  H  =  0-7;  N-2-43;  Br  =  6918  per 
cent. 

Pentabromoquinoneanil  can  be  hydrolysed  by  dissolving  in  excess  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  by  boiling  with  a  30  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  a  few  minutes' 
boiling  is  necessary.  On  cautious  addition  of  water,  s-tribromo- 
aniline  separates  in  a  nearly  'pure  condition  ;  the  2  : 6-dibromobenzo- 
quinone  can  be  extracted  from  the  diluted  mother  liquor  by  means  of 
chloroform  or  ether,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol;  it  crystallised  in  golden -yellow  plates  melting  at  122°, 
and  did  not  lower  the  melting  point  of  a  specimen  of  2  : 6-dibromo- 
quinone. 

2:4:  ^-TrihromvphenyU^' :  6'-dibromO'i'kydroxi/phenylaminB, 
JBr  Br 

Br/    \nH-<^"^-OH  (1). 

~Br  Br 

— To  a  solution  of  the  pure  pentabromoquinoneanil  (m.  p.  171°)  in 
acetone  an  equal  weight  of  zinc  duet  was  added,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
was  dropped  in  until  the  solution  became  colourless.  After  filtering, 
water  was  added,  when  a  white  solid,  melting  at  154°,  separated ; 
from  its  hot  solution  in  petroleum  it  crystallised  in  clusters  of  long, 
silky  needles  melting  at  155 — 156° : 

01931  gave  0*3130  AgBr.     Br  «  68-96. 

CijH^ONBrj  requires  Br  =  68*94  per  cent. 

The  pentabromohydroxydiphenylamine  is  readily  soluble  in  chloro- 
iorm,  benzene,  or  alcohol,  and  moderately  so  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  in 
peto>leum  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble.  Dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 
diMolves  it  freely. 

The  hydroxydiphenylamine  can  be  readily  reconverted  into  thei 
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quinoneanil  hj  oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide  in  benzene  solution,  or 
by  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. 

2:4:  Q-THbromopIienyliminotribramohenzoquinone  {Hexdbromo- 

quinoneanil)     and     2:4:  Q'Tribromophenyltribromo-i-hydroosf/phenyl' 
Br  Br 

amine,  Br<(^\-N:CgHBr8:0  and  Br<^\-NH-CgHBr3-0H.— The 

Tjr  Br 

hexabromoquinoneanil  was  contained  in  the  petroleum  extracts  of  the 
original  red  solid.  On  recrystallising  the  material,  which  was  ob- 
tained on  evaporating  this  solution  from  petroleum,  a  substance  was 
obtained  melting  at  143 — 144^.  Further  recrystallisation  failed  to 
change  the  melting  point.  Analysis  showed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
the  penta-  and  hexa-bromoquinoneanils ;  thus,  bromine  was  found 
70*61  and  70*74  per  cent.,  whilst  the  pentabromo-derivative  requires 
69*18  and  the  hexabromo-derivative  7304.  A  separation  was  only 
effected  by  reducing  the  quinoneanils  to  the  corresponding  hydroxy- 
diphenylamines. 

This  reduction  was  carried  out  in  the  manner  above  described,  by 
zinc  dust  in  acetone  solution.  The  hydroxydiphenylamines  were  pre- 
cipitated by  water  from  the  acetone  solution,  and  then  extracted  with 
small  quantities  of  hot  alcohol.  A  residue  was  left  which  melted  at 
1 95^ ;  recrystallisation  from  chloroform  or  glacial  acetic  acid  raised  the 
melting  point  to  207^.  Analysis  showed  that  this  was  the  pure 
hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine : 

0-184  gave  0-1491  COj  and  00163  Kfi,     C  =  22-l;  H  =  0-98. 

01 935  gave  03304  AgBr.     Br  =  72-66. 
CijHgONBr^  requires  C  =  21  86 ;  H  =  077 ;  Br  =  7282  per  cent. 

This  hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aU 
solvents  j  it  crystallises  extremely  well  from  chloroform  in  long,  white, 
silky  needles,  and  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  prisms.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  mixture  of  hydroxydiphenylamines 
yielded  on  evaporation  a  somewhat  impure  pentabromohydroxy- 
diphenylamine ;  it  was  oxidised  to  the  corresponding  quinoneanil 
which,  after  one  recrystallisation  from  petroleum,  melted  at  171°i  the 
melting  point  of  the  pentabromoquinoneanil. 

Hexabromoquinoneanil. — The  hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine  was 
converted  into  the  corresponding  quinoneanil  in  the  following 
manner.  0-75  gram  of  the  hydroxy-compound  was  suspended  in 
25  c.c.  of  pure  benzene  and  a  slight  excess  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide 
added.  On  warming  the  mixture,  the  hydroxy diphenylamine  slowly 
dissolved.  For  complete  oxidation  several  hours  warming  is  required. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  as 
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other  changes  are  thereby  induced.     After  filtering  the  solution,  the 
quinoneanil  is  obtained  in  deep  red,  six-sided  prisms  on  evaporation. 

This  oxidation  can  also  be  conveniently  carried  out  with  chromic  acid 
in  acetic  acid  solution.  Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  hydroxy- 
diphenylamine  a  large  volume  of  solvent  must  be  used.  A  slight 
excess  of  chromic  acid  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  20^30^ ;  a  higher  temperature  is  to  be  avoided.  Oa 
adding  water,  the  quinoneanil  crystallises  in  scarlet  needles. 

Hexabromoquinoneanil  is  more  readily  soluble  in  all  solvents  than 
the  pentabromo-derivative.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  when  its  solution 
in  cold  benzene  is  slowly  evaporated,  and  in  small  aggregates  of 
needles  from  its  solution  in  hot  petroleum.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
latter  crystals  are  pale  red,  whilst  the  prisms  are  a  deep  port- wine 
colour.    The  compound  melts  at  134 — 135° : 

016  gave  0-256  AgBr.     Br -72-61. 

CigHjONBrg  requires  Br  «  73-04  per  cent. 

The  authors  wifth  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
.  thanks  to  the  British  Association  and  to  the  Chemical  Society  for 
grants  which  have  partly  defrayed  the  cost  of  this  research. 

Univebsitt  Collbob  or  North  Walbs, 
Banqor. 


XV.— r^e  Affinity  Constants  of  Aminocarhoxylic  and 
Aminosulphonic  Adds  as  determined  by  the  aid  of 
Methyl-orange. 

By  Victor  Herbert  Vkley, 
Introductory. ' 

Ik  a  former  paper  {Zeit,  physHcal.  Chem.,  1906,  57,  147)  on  the  above 
subject  it  was  established  that  the  affinity  factors  of  orgam'c  acids 
experimentally  found  by  a  tintometer  method  were  in  complete 
accordance  with  those  deduced  by  Ostwald  and  his  co-workers  by  the 
electric  conductivity  method,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
general  equation: 

The  acids  formerly  investigated,  namely  the  carboxylic,  and  certain 
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hjdrojty-,  nitro-,  and  ohloro-derivatlrea  of  the  aliphatic  And  aromatic 
series^  cionformed  to  two  general  types,  expressible  bj  the  eqaations  : 

I  jy  =  kx  (ia) 

*(2/  =  ix-6.  (16) 

II.     logy  =  logfc  +  X  loga         (ii) 

namely  those  of  straight  lines  and  logarithmic  carves. 

In  the  above  equations  y  is  the  variable  height  of  a  cdlomn  of  a 
methyl-orange  solution,  x  unit  masses  or  volumes  of  acids  added  to  a 
fixed  similar  column  of  the  same  methyl-orange  solution,  M  the  affinity 
f  actor.  The  constant  b  in  equation  (ib)  depends  on  the  conditicms  of  eikch 
set  of  observations,  and  the  constant  x  in  equation  (ii)  is  the  nutaaber  of 
unit  masses  of  acid  added  less  one.  In  the  present  communication  this 
simple  line  of  investigation  is  extended  more  particularly  to  the 
aminocarboxylic  acids,  generally  regarded  as  true  amphoteric  electro- 
lytes, and  the  aminosulphonic  acids,  a  class  of  substances  somewhat 
neglected  from  the  physico-chemical  standpoint,  although  herein  of 
more  importance,  as  the  indicator  methyl -orange  belongs  to  them. 

MtUwd  of  Experiment — This  was  precisely  similar  to  that  previously 
described,  and  consisted  in  adding  successive  portions  of  0*1  c.c.  of  the 
several  acid  solutions  to  20  c.c.  of  a  N/iOfiOO  methyl-orange  solution 
contained  in  one  tube  of  a  tintometer,  and  varying  the  height  of  a 
column  of  the  same  solution  contained  in  the  other  tube  of  the  tinto- 
meter until  the  co]our  tints  were  equally  matched.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  working  might  doubtless  have  been  introduced,  but  as 
the  investigation  had  been  commenced  somewhat  hurriedly  for  the 
Sixth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Rome,  it  was 
thought  best  to  continue  the  work  on  the  previous  simple  lines. 
Greater  accuracy  might  have  resulted  from  such  improvements,  such 
as  a  reduction  of  error  from  5  to  3  per  cent,  or  even  less.  However 
that  may  be,  the  results  herein  detailed  conform  in  every  way  to  those 
obtained  in  the  past  work,  and  even  though  the  experimental  error 
may  be  regarded  as  excessive,  yet  it  is  not  greater  than  those  deduced 
from  electric  conductivity  experiments,  wherein  observational  errors  of 
a  first  power  magnitude  become,  by  the  procebs  of  calculation,  of  a 
second  power  magnitude.  It  will  be  understood  that  if  0*1  c.c.  of  a 
a;/3^-solution  of  an  acid  is  added  to  20  c.c.  of  the  standard  methyl- 
orange  solution,  the  concentration  at  the  first  observation  is  a;/200iV^y 

200 
and  at  the   nth   observation  is  a?/ 1^,     The  reciprocals  of  these 

numbers,  designated  V,  are  expressed  in  equivalent  acidic  and  not  in 
molecular  concentrations. 

Samplei  o/ Acids. — Some  of  the  samples  were  purchased  from  well- 
known  firms  specially  for  the  investigation  j  others  were  kindly  supplied 
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from  the  laboratory  Colleotbiis  of  the  iTniversity  of  Oxford  aiid  of  Mag- 
daleti  Collei^e,  and  bj  individual  friends.  I  have  to  express  mj  obliga- 
tions for  kindness  shown^  and  herein  especially  to  the  Directors  df  the 
Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik,  who  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
collection  of  aniline-  and  naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids;  my  only 
regret  is  that  some  of  the  acids  were  founds  owing  to  their  sparing 
solubility,  to  be  tiot  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  df  the  investigation* 

Aminocarboxylic  Adda — ^Amphoteric  Electrolytes, 

Within  the  last  few  years  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  ibis 
dftSB  of  substances;  it  i£(  only  necessary  td  tefer  to  the  work  of 
Winkelblech  {Zeit.  phyaikal,  Chem.,  1901,  36,  546),  Bredig  {^eit, 
JSl^^ochem,,  1899,  6,  34),  and  Walker  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  165, 
and  1904, 74,  271)  on  the  amino-acids  (aliphatic  and  aromatic),  and 
of  Johnson  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc*,  1906,  78,  S2  et  seq.)  and  others  on  the 
methyl  derivatives  of  the  latter.  (The  special  case  of  oaoodylie  acid, 
classed  with  the  amphoteric  electrolytes,  will  be  eonsidef ed  separately*) 
In  the  above-mentioned  intestigations  both  the  acidic  and  basic  con- 
stants have  been  determined  by  various  methods ;  in  the  present  work 
only  the  former  are  studied,  either  as  regards  the  acids  themselves  ot 
their  hydrochlorides. 

Aliphatic  Aminocarboxylic  Acids, — Aminoacetic  acid  (glycine),  a 
sample  of  which  Was  originally  purchased  from  Kahlbaum  and  re<* 
crystallised  subsequently,  gave  no  acid  reaction  j  even  with  a  Holution  of 
original  concentration  iV/10  (compare  Imbei-t  and  Astruc,  Compt,  rend.^ 
1900,130,  37)  j  aminopropionic  acid  (alanine),  originally  purchased 
from  Sohuchardt,  gave  under  the  same  conditions  an  acidity  change  too 
faint  for  accurate  measurement;  hydroxyphenylaminopropionic  acid 
(tyrosine)  also  gave  no  reaction  with  a  concentration  approximately 
iy/50,  namely,  at  about  the  limit  of  its  solubility  in  warm  water* 
Thus,  as  regards  their  reaction  with  methyl-orange,  the  acidic  and 
basic  constants  compensate  one  another. 

HydrochlaridAs  of  the  above  Acids, — As  preliminary  experiments 
showed  that  these  substances  reacted  with  methylrorange,  mainly  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  aminocarboxylic  acid  only  producing  a  slight 
positiye  or  negative  effect  according  to  its  specific  nature,  results  were 
obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid  itself  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Hydrochloric  Aeid, — A  standard  solution,  i\7^^»  ^^  *^"  ^^^  ^^^ 
prepared  and  its  value  ascertained  by  standard  alkali ;  this  solution 
was  diluted  to  concentrations  ir/400,  iV/300,  and  iV7200  respectively. 
The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  I ;  T  is  the  equivalent  con* 
eentrations  at  the  first  observation,  x  the  units  of  0*1  c.c.  added  (V/x 
being  the  corresfxmding  equivalent  concentrations),  and  y  the  heights 
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of  the  variable  tintometer  column  expressed  in  centimetres.  (In 
successive  tables  the  x  column  will  be  omitted  and  taken  to  be  under- 
stood.) 

Table  I. 


r=8xio*. 

r=:6x 

10*. 

r=4x 

10*. 

X, 

y  (found). 

y{calc.). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

(ycalcy. 

1 

0-6^ 



09] 

— 

l-86\ 
2-85/ 



2 

1-2 

— 

2-4  I 

— 

— 

3 

21  ■ 

— 

4-2j 

— 

6  1 

6-2 

4 

3-9. 



8-3^ 

8  3 

8-4 

8-8 

5 

61 

6-1 

10-6 

107 

11-4 

11-4 

6 

6-6 

6-6 

12-9 

13  1 

14-4 

14-6 

7 

8-4 

8-1 

15-6 

16-6 

17-7 

17-6 

8 

10-2 

9-6 

18-0 

17-9 

21-0 

207 

9 

11-4 

11-1 

20-9 

20-3 

24-0 

23-8 

10 

12-9 

12-6 

— 

— 

26-7 

26-9 

11 

14-1 

14-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

15-3 

15-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If  the  results  are  set  out  graphically  it  appears  that  the  first  few 
observations  (as  bracketed)  lie  on  a  logarithmic  curve,  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  but  has  the  x  axis  as  an 
asymptote  (see  I,  Fig.  1,  for  series  III).  The  remaining  observa- 
tions lie  on  straight  lines  of  general  equation  y  —  kx-b  (cf.  supra), 
the  constants  of  which  are  for  series  I  ^~  1*5,  6»2'4,  for  series  II 
ifc  =  2*4,  b'*!'^,  for  series  III  k'^S'l,  5  =  4*1.  The  constants  k  are 
thus  in  the  ratios  1*5  : 2'4  :  3*1,  whereas  if  referred  to  their  original 
concentrations  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  first  of  them,  taken  as 
correct  the  ratios  are  1*5  :  2*25  :  3*0.  On  comparing  the  found  values 
of  y  with  those  calculated  from  the  general  equation,  substituting  the 
second  constants,  it  is  evident  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
differences  are  well  within  the  5  per  cent,  admitted  limit. 

In  no  case  was  the  reaction  pushed  to  its  extreme  limit,  as  it  has 
been  found  previously  that  the  red  ion  of  methyl-orange  formed  by 
addition  of  excess  of  mineral  acid  could  not  be  matched  by  a  variable 
column  of  methyl-orange  solution,  which  contains  only  the  orange  or 
orange-red  ion.  As  regards  the  curved  portion  the  equations  to  the 
logarithmic  curves  are,  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations, few  in  number;  for  series  I  ^» (0*23)2^,  for  series  II 
y  =  (0*525)2*,  for  series  III  y  -  (0*65)2*.  The  curved  portion  corresponds 
to  some  induction  period ;  it  may  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  matter,  but 
a  possible  cause  is  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  compounds  in  the  water 
used  which  set  up  an  opposing  reaction  to  the  methyl-orange.  In  a 
former  paper  {Froc.  Roy,  Soc,  1901,  69,  87)  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  persistent  retention  of  some  ammoniacal  compound  or  compounds 
in  distilled  water,  and  more  recently  Burgess  and  Chapman  (Trans., 
1906,  89|  1414  et  seq.)  have  found  the  well-known  induction  period  of 
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hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  be  caused,  inter  alia,  by  the  presence  of 
ammonia  or  more  probably  complex  ammoniacal  compounds,  albumin- 
oses  or  the  like.  However  this  may  be,  since  this  induction  period 
appeared  in  so  many  series  of  observations  herein  recorded,  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  common  cause. 

Glycine  Hydrochloride. — A  beautiful  crystalline   specimen  of  this 
substance  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  F.R.S. ;  some  of 
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Note  as  to  Plates. — The  ordinates  represent  the  heights  in  centimetres  of  the 
variable  methyl -orange  column,  the  abscissae  the  unit  masses,  or  volumes  of  the  acids 
added  ;  the  origin  is  shifted  for  the  Graphs  II  and  III  (Fig.  I),  and  for  II  (Fig. 
II),  for  the  better  comparison  and  to  avoid  overlapping. 

the  crystals  being  of  dimensions  14x8  mm.  Mr.  T.  Y.  Barker, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  of  the  Mineralogical  Department,  Oxford,  was  kind  enough 
to  ascertaifL  that  the  crystallographic  axes  and  forms  of  the  specimen, 
namely,  orthorhomic,  1  : 1'llOS  : 00309 ;  forms,  «  P,  oc  P^  <x  f «  , 
Poc  ,  ^P«  ;  P;  hemihedral ;  cleavage  perfect,  ll^'jt^oc  ,  were  identical 
with  those  given  by  Schwabus  in  a  somewhat  obscure  publication 
(Vienna,  1855),  partly  reproduced  in  Jahreaber,,  1854,  676. 
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Two  solutions  of  ^/ISO  and  J^SOO  oonoentration  respootivQly  were 
m^de  up,  wbieh  gf^^e  the  result?  set  out  iu  Table  II. 


Table  II. 

r= 

:4xl0*. 

v= 

:8X101 

y  (found). 

y 

(calc). 

y 

(found). 

y  (calc. 

0-3) 

r 

1'2\ 
2'8/ 

— 

1-8  V 



2-8 

2-6) 



6-3 

6-3 

4-1 

4-0 

10-3 

9-9 

6-3 

6-8 

13'5 

13-5 

9-3 

9-6 

16-8 

17-1 

12-3 

12-4 

19-8 

2or 

15-2 

15-2 

— 

18-0 

18-0 

— 

— 

20-4 

20*8 

— 

«^ 

The  results  obtained  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  first  few  observations  being  upon  a  logarithmic  curve,  the 
remainder  on  a  straight  line  y^hx-h  (compare  I,  Fig.  2,  for 
series  I).  The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  colun^ns  are  calculated 
by  introducing  constants  i;=»3-6,  6  =  4"5,  and  A;  =  38,  ft  — 7*2.  The 
constants  h  are  in  the  ratio  2  8 :  3*6,  whereas  if  referred  to  original 
concentrations  the  ratio  is  2*8 :  3*7,  a  difference  within  experimental 
error.  The  equations  to  the  logarithmic  curves  are  y  =  (0*3)2^  and 
y  =  (0*75)2^,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them. 

Alanine  Hydrochloride, — This  substance  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
aminopropionic  acid  in  such  a  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  that  the  latter  contained  a  slight  excess  of  that  required  for 
equimolecular  combination.  The  solution  was  spontasueously  evaporated, 
the  crystalline  residue  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  redissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  spontaneously  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  crystalline  magma  was  dried  on  a  porous  tile,  and  the  minute 
crystals,  owing  to  their  deliquescent  nature,  dissolved  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  required  quantity  of  water. 

Only  one  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  this  substance,  as 
U|ifortun0,tely  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  preparation  of  an 
origin^  solution  a  hypomycete  hi^d  ipade'  a  oqusiderable  growth 
therein.* 

*  Though  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  inquiiy,  yet  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention 
that  these  hydrochlorides  of  the  amino- acids  were  found,  from  sad  experience,  tq  be 
most  convenient  media  for  the  growth  of  such  mfcro-organisms,  dpuh^less  as  sup- 
plying carbon,  amino-nitrogen,  and  chlorine  ;  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  introduction 
of  these  substances  in  culture  media  has  not  been  tried. 
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r=4x 

lo-*. 

Tabi^ii  III. 

10*. 

y  (found). 
0-6\ 
1-8/ 
4-2 
7-6 

y(calc.). 
7-4 

y  (found). 
JO-8 
141 
17-3 
20-4 

y  (calc. ). 
10-7 
140 
17-3 
20-6 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  are  cistlculated  from  the  equation 
y^Jcx-h,  1;=3'3,  6  =  5-8;  the  results  on  the  curved  portion  can  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  y  =  (0-6)a?*. 
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The  behaviour  of  alanine  hydrochloride  is  thus  precisely  similar  to 
glycine  hydrochloride. 

Seiaine  Hydrochloride, — A  sample  of  this  substance  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Aktien-Qesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin, 
und^  the  name  of  '*Acidol/'  being  a  preparation  for  the  internal 
administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  ft  convenient  form  for  certain 
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gastric  complaints.  The  preparation  was  recrystallised  from  oold 
water  by  spontaneous  evaporation  and  its  chlorine  contents  determined 
by  the  Volhard  method : 

Found,  01  =  23-09.     Calculated,  01  =  23- 1  per  cent. 

Solutions  of  original  concentratipn  i\r/400,  i\r/300,  and  JSf/200,  being 
equimolecular  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid  (compare  supra),  were  made 
up,  and  gave  the  results  set  out  in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV. 

r=8 

xlO^. 

r=6x 

10*. 

r=4x 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc.) 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

0-9\ 
1-5/ 

— 

0-6\ 
1-2/ 

— 

0-6\ 
1-5/ 



— 

— 

— 

2-7 

27 

3-0 

2-9 

8  1 

2-8 

4-2 

4-2 

4-9 

4-7 

5-9 

5-8 

5-6 

5-7 

7-2 

7-1 

9  0 

8-8 

7-2 

7-2 

9-0 

9-2 

12-0 

11-8 

8-7 

8-7 

11-1 

11-3 

14-7 

14-8 

10-2 

10-2 

13-2 

13-4 

17-4 
20-4 

17-8 
20-8 

The  numbers  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  straight  line  equation,  the  values  of  k  being  taken  as 
1*5,  2'1,  and  3,  and  those  of  5  as  1*8, 3*4,  and  62  respectively  (compare 
I,  Fig.  1,  for  series  III). 

Tt/rosine  Hydrochloride. — This  substance  was  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp,  and  obtained  in  tufts  of  hard, 
glistening  prisms.  As  it  was  further  found,  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  these  authors,  that  when  excess  of  water  is  added  to 
such  crystals,  tyrosine  separates  out,  leaving  a  small  portion,  if  any,  of 
the  salt  dissolved  in  water,  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  any  observa- 
tions with  methyl-orange  solution. 

General  Condtmons, — In  the  following  table  the  values  of  k  for 
solutions  of  the  same  equivalent  concentration  are  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  better  comparison. 

Table  V. 
r=8xio*.    r=6xio     r=4xio*.     r=3xio*. 

Hydrochloric  acid    1*6  2*4  8*1  — 

Glycine  hydrochloride...  —  —  2*8  8*6 

Alanine  hydrochloride,.  —  —  8 '8  — 

Betaine  hydrochloride...  1*5  2*1  8*0  — 

Neglecting  the  result  of  alanine  hydrochloride  as  possibly  too  high 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  substance  in  a  state  of  puritj, 
the  results  of  the  remaining  hydrochlorides  of  the  amino-acids  are  very 
approximately  equal  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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It  would  therefore  appear  that  either  (i)  these  hydrochlorides  are 
hydrolysed  completely,  or  nearly  so,  into  the  amino-acids  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  (ii)  the  methyl-orange,  as  a  disturbing  factor,  nearly 
completely  displaces  the  former  from  the  latter. 

The  first  hypothesis  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  experimental  evidence  of  Bredig  {loe.  cH.)  and  Walker  {loe,  eit.),  who 
found  such  hydrolysis  to  be  partial  and  not  complete. 

But  the  concentrations  in  the  different  methods  of  inquiry  were 
widely  different ;  the  most  dilute  solution  used  by  the  above  observers 
equals  F-«  1024  (approximately  10^),  whereas  the  most  concentrated 
solution  in  my  experiments  equals  F»3x  10^,  or  thirty  times  more 
dilute.  Thus  the  discrepancy  may  only  be  apparent  and  not  real ; 
further  electric  conductivity  measurements  with  such  dilute  solutions 
could  only  solve  the  question. 

The  second  hypothesis  would  involve  the  complete  displacement  of 
an  aminosulphonic  by  an  aminocarboxylic  acid,  although  all  results 
show  that  the  former  are  more  acidic  and  not  more  basic  than  the 
latter. 

Aspartie  Acid, — A  sample  of  this  acid  was  purchased  from  Kahlbaum 
and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 


Table  VI. 

r=4xio^. 

r=3xio^. 

r=2xT0^. 

0-3  1 

0-6^ 

l-5\ 
3-0/ 

0-6    V 

1-2  • 

1-05  J 

2-4 

5  1 

2-25 

4-2 

7-8 

8-9 

6-3 

11-1 

6-56 

8-1 

147 

The  above  results,  though  few  in  number  as  the  reaction  is  soon 
complete,  are  similar  in  type  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  that  the 
first  few  observations  are  in  accordance  with  the  logarithmic  expression 
logy  —  k  +  xloga^  the  remainder  with  the  straight  line  expression 
f^=kx-b,  the  values  for  k  being  1'6,  2*0,  and  3*1  respectively. 

It  appears  remarkable  that,  firstly,  aspartie  acid,  an  amino- 
carboxylic acid,  should  behave  as  a  strong  mineral  acid,  and  secondly, 
though  the  values  of  the  initial  period  are  less  than  those  of  succinic 
acid  for  the  same  concentration,  yet  in  the  corresponding  straight  line 
periods  the  value  k='l'7  oi  the  former  should  be  approximately  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  i[;»0'6. 

Aspartie  acid  has  been  studied  by  P.  Walden  (Zeit,  phyaikcd,  Chem,^ 
1891,  8,  481)  by  the  electric  conductivity  method,  who  found  that  as 
the  values  of  Fwere  increased  in  geometrical  proportion,  the  values  of 
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k,  instead  of  beipg  ooustant,  increaaed  approximately  in  arithmetieal 
proportion,  and  also  that  the  value  of  k  for  solutions  of  tb^  same  con- 
oontratipQ  were  greater  than  those  of  succinic  acid.  This  author 
obtained  the  following  results. 


K 

ir=JbxlO». 

Differences. 

82 

0'0067 



64 

0-0079 

12 

128 

0-0094 

15 

256 

0  0109 

15 

512 

0-0122 

13 

1024 

0-0137 

15 

The  above  results  are  expressible  by  a  general  formula,  k=»n  +  b\ogV» 
or  actually  k  =»  0-0067  +  (0-00U/log2)  IpgF. 

4-Ithough  it  sterns  hardly  possible  to  accept  the  hypothesis  qf 
Walden  that   this  result   is  conditioned    by   the   formatiou    of    aR 

inner  anhydride,   OOjH'CHj-CH^C^ » ^ ,    as    this   would,   from   the 

analogy  of  betaines,  increase  the  basic  function ;  although  also  the 
abnormality  of  this  acid  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
i^ymmetripal  carbon  atom  associated  with  groupings  which  could  i^ot 
compensate  one  another,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  special  iuterest  that  the 
results  obtained  by  the  methyl-orange  tintometer  method  proceed 
on  parallel  lines  to  those  obtained  by  the  electric  conductivity 
telephone  method. 

Cacodylic  Aeid,  (CH3)2AsO(OH). — This  acid  is  here  introduced  as 
intermediate  as  regards  its  acidic  function  between  the  amino- 
oarboxylic  acfds  of  the  aliphatic  and  those  of  the  aromatic  series. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  whether  this  acid  can  be  truly  classed  among  amphoteric 
electrolytes;  the  literature  has  been  collated  by  Johnson  (Ber,,  1903, 
37,  3625).  It  was  shown  by  Imbert  {Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  1244) 
that  this  acid  is  neutral  towards  alkalis  with  methyl-orange  as  an 
indicator,  but  it  behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid  with  phenolphthaleiu  as 
indicator,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Zawidski  (£«r.,  1904,  86, 
3825).  On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of  ib  by  the  electric  conductivity 
method  obtained  by  different  observers,  although  not  concordant  among 
themselves,  nor  even  concordant  with  the  same  observer  for  different 
concentrations,  yet  so  far  agree  in  showing  that  the  value  is  of  an 
order  corresponding  to  that  of  a  true  amphoteric  electrolyte]  this 
result  is  also  confirmed  by  independent  observations  by  the  hydrolyaia 
method. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  of  interest  to  study  the  behaviour  of  this 
acid  by  the  methyl-orange  method  notwithstanding  the  above  state- 
ment of  Imbert,  who,  apparently,  used  the  indicator  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  volumetric  analysis. 
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As  the  sample,  purchased  from  Kahlhaum,  was  in  the  form  of  well- 
developed  crystals,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  purify  it  farther. 

The  following  series  of  observations  were  made,  of  which  two  were 
conducted  at  one  time  with  solutions  from  one  stock,  and  the  third 
after  the  interval  of  some  weeks  from  another  stock. 

Tablb   VII. 


F=:2X10^ 

r:»lxlO». 

K= 

=  5xl0» 

0-75 

1-5 

3 

1-6 

8*3 

6 

2-25 

4-8 

9-1 

3-0 

6-3 

11-9 

3-75 

7-5 



4-5 

— 

— 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the  results  are  all  in  accordance 
with  the  straight  line  formula  y  =  Jex,  the  values  of  h  being  3,  1*55, 
and  0-75  respectively,  namely,  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  concentra- 
tions 4:2:1,  and  also  by  this  method  of  experiment  cacodylic  acid  has 
a  higher  acidity  value  than  the  aminocarboxylic  acids  of  the  aliphatic 
series,  which  gave  no  appreciable  reaction  with  dilution  «;  =  2xl0^, 
but  a  lower  value  than  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  aromatic  series 
(see  below).  Cacodylic  acid  would  therefore  be  rightly  classed  among 
true  amphoteric  electrolytes. 

Aminocarboxylic  Acids  (Aromatic), 

Aminohenzoia  4idd9,-^Jis  regards  the  reactions  qf  tl^^se  acid^i  with 
methyl-orange,  Imbert  and  Astruc  (loc.  cit.)  observed  that  the  1  :  2- 
and  1  :  3-acids  are  scarcely  nei^tral,  but  the  1 :  4-acid  is  sensibly  acid. 

All  three  isomerides  were  investigated ;  two  of  them  the  1  : 3-  and 
1  : 4-acids  were  laboratory  prepar^-tions,  the  third  or  1  : 2-acid  was 
purchased  from  Kahlbaum ;  all  were  purified  bjr  recrystallisation. 

It  was  fqund  that  these  acrds  differed  from  the  aminoacetio  acids  in 
possessing  a  distinct  acid  function,  although  the  reaction  soon  came  to 
an  end.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Table  VIII. 

Aci(|, 

V: 

=  1x10^ 

K=2xl0^ 

r=4xio^ 

3  1 

l-fJ5 

0-85 

1  i2 

6-2 

8-80 

1-7 

— 

— 

2-53 

3-6 

1-8 

0-9 

1  :B 

7-2 

3-6 

1-8 

« 

— 

5*4 

2-7 

— 

2-2 

1-2 

1:4 

— 

4-6 

2-4 

^ 

a -6 

80 
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The  above  results,  though  few  in  number  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  straight  line  formula 
y  =  kx,  the  values  being  the  highest  for  the  1 :  4-  and  lowest  for  the 
1 : 2-acid. 

The  results  are  in  general  accordance,  not  only  with  the  qualitative 
observations  of  Imbert  and  Astruc,  but  also  with  the  conductivity 
measurements  of  Ostwald  and  Winkelblech,  which  have  recently  been 
discussed  by  Walker  in  connexion  with  his  theory  of  amphoteric 
electrolytes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  conductivity 
results  of  Winkelblech  as  set  forth  by  Walker,  and  my  results  at  the 
greatest  dilutions  only  in  each  case  : 


Table  IX. 

Winkelblech. 

Veley. 

iroxl0»(r=1024). 

^(r=4xl0*). 

0-96 

0-85 

1-07 

0-90 

1-17 

1-2 

Acid. 
1  :2 
1  :3 
1  :4 

The  magnitudes  are  of  a  precisely  similar  order,  the  variations  from 
a  strict  arithmetical  ratio  being  such  as  might  be  expected  by  the 
application  of  methods  so  widely  different. 

OxanUic  Acid, — This  acid  may  conveniently  be  considered  here ;  the 
sample  used  was  a  laboratory  preparation,  which  was  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation.  The  following  results  were  obtained,  and  in  the  table 
the  top  figures  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  follow  on  from  the 
bottom  figure  in  the  first  and  second  columns  respectively : 


Table  X, 

r=4xio*. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Fonnd. 

Calc. 

Found. 

Calc. 

1-6 

1-5 

10-8 

10-5 

2-9 

3  0 

12-3 

120 

4-5 

4-5 

13-8 

13-5 

6  0 

6  0 

15-6 

15-0 

7-4 

7-5 

17-7 

16-5 

9  0 

9-0 

19-8 

18-0 

The  values  given  in  the  second  and  fourth  column  are  calculated 
from  the  straight  line  formula  f/  =  kx  {k=l'5);  it  will  be  observed 
that  although  at  first  the  difference  ^'  -  ^  is  constant,  namely,  1  '5,  yet 
towards  the  end  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  this  difference  to 
increase.  Its  behaviour  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  other  acids, 
which  likewise  show  an  increase  of  electric  conductivity  factor  (^)A 
with  increase  of  dilution. 

SaocJiarin  {BenzoicstUphinimide). — Although  this  substance  is  not 
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strictly  an  acid,  but  an  imide,  jet  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
resembles  acids  in  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrite 
(Trans.,  1903, 83,  747),  being  probably  converted  into  the  corresponding 
add,  SOjH'CgH^'OO'NHj,  on  hydrolysis  (a  reaction  which  takes  place 
on  the  digestive  tract),  it  was  thought  worthy  of  interest  to  study  its 
behaviour  as  containing  a  sulphonic  and  carboxylic  grouping. 

The  sample,  originally   purchased   from   Merck,   was  purified   by 
recrystallisation,  and  the  results  obtained  were  as  follows  : 


Table  XI. 

r= 

:8x 

W. 

r= 

:4X 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y 

.(calc.).^ 

1-2 
27 
4  0 
6-4 

7-8 
10-8 

1-7 
2-7 
41 
6-4 
7-6 
10-8 

2-6 
6-4 
10  9 
f} 
>» 
it 

27 

6-4 

10-8 

>> 

II 

In  both  cases  the  values  of  y  are  calculated  from  the  logarithmic 
equation  log^ » log^  +  flsloga,  in  which  the  values  of  k  are  1*9  and 
2*7,  and  of  a  are  1*41  and  2  0  respectively. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  results  that  saccharin  on  hydrolysis 
gives  an  acid  with  a  sulphonic  and  not  a  carboxylic  grouping,  since 
towards  methyl-orange  it  behaves  when  in  solution  as  an  acid  of  high 
acidic  function,  resembling  formic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Aminomtphonic  Acids, 

Hitherto  the  affinity  constants  of  these  substances  has  been  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  electric  conductivity  method,  partly  by  Ostwald 
{Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1889,  3,  406  ^  seq.),  and  more  fully  by 
Ebersbach  {ibid,,  1893,  11,  608),  and  it  has  been  shown  generally 
that  the  magnitudes  of  these  constants  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
aminocarboxylic  acids;  the  aminosulphonic  acids  are  not  therefore 
usually  classed  among  the  true  amphoteric  electrolytes,  from  which 
they  differ  in  other  important  respects. 

Anili7iemano8tUphoniG  Adds, — Two  out  of  the  three  isomeric  modi- 
fications were  investigated,  namely,  the  1 : 4  or  sulphanilic  acid  (two 
specimens,  one  a  laboratory  sample,  and  the  other  purchased  from 
EAhlbaum),  both  of  which  were  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  the 
1:3  or  metanilic  acid,  supplied  by  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda* 
Fabrik,  also  recrystallised. 

Metanilic  Add, — The  following  results  were  obtained  : 
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Table  XII. 


1*06 

8-8 

6-7 


8-8 

8-0 
120 


r=4xl0*. 

7*4 

9  0 

10-8 


r=2xid*. 

16-8 
20-8 


The  results  in  both  cases  are  in  accordance  with  the  straight  line 
expression  ykx,  the  values  of  k  being  1*85  and  4  respectively,  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  being  that  of  their  concentrations  within  the 
6  per  cent,  error. 

Sulphanilic  Acid, 

As  the  two  samples,  alluded  to  above,  gave  identical  results,  those 
obtained  from  one  only  of  them  are  given  : 


Table  XIII. 

v= 

=  8x 

10* 

r= 

=  4x 

10^. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

0-6 

1-06 

1*2 

1-66 

1-6 

1-6 

3  2 

3-3 

2-8 

22 

6-6 

6*6 

3-8 

3-2 

13-2 

18-2 

4-9 

4-6 

)) 

)} 

67 

6-7 

»» 

i» 

9-3 

9-6 

i» 

ti 

13-8 

13-9 

ti 

1) 

The  results  given  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  logarithmic  expression  log^slogA;  +  xloga,  the  values  for 
k  being  taken  as  1*05  and  1*65  and  of  a  1*45  and  2*0  respectively.  It 
appears  remarkable  that  of  these  isomerides  one  should  conform  to  the 
straight  line  and  the  other  to  the  logarithmic  expression ;  the  results 
for  the  same  concentration  are  set  out  graphically  in  curve  II  (figs.  1 
and  2).  Ostwald  {loc,  ciL)  found  that  both  the  1  :  3-  and  1 : 4-acidfi  gave 
regular  results,  although  the  value  of  k  for  the  former  was  about  three 
times  greater  than  for  the  latter  (actually  00581  :0-01bl).  However 
this  may  be,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  such  a  difference  in 
behaviour  of  isomeric  aminosulphonic  acids  is  not  unique. 

Anilinedistdphonic  Acids. — Only  one  of  the  possible  isomeric  modifi- 
cations was  investigated,  namely,  the  1:2: 4-acid,  supplied  by  the 
Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik.  The  sample  was  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  water,  filtering  through  animal  charcoal,  crystallising, 
and  drying  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile;  in  this  way  a  white 
specimen  was  obtained.  As  a  sufficiently  marked  reaction  was  not 
produced  with  iT/lOO  original  solution  {V  being  thereby  1  x  10*),  a 
solution  which  gave  K~0'75  x  10*  was  used,  and  the  following  results 
were  obtained : 
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Table  XIV. 

v= 

=  075: 

xlQ\ 

y  (found), 

y  (calc). 

1-6 

1-5 

8-2 

3  0 

6-3 

e-0 

11-9 

12*0 

The  values  given  in  the  second  column  are  calculated  from  the 
formula  logy  =  logA;  +  ailoga  (A;  ^1*5,  a  =  2).  It  is  evident  that  the 
introduction  of  a  second  SOgEt  grouping  into  the  1  : 4-anilinesulphonic 
acid  decreases  rather  than  increases  the  affinity  constant  or  acidic 
function. 

As  the  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  not  only  by  electric  conductivity 
tesults,  but  also  by  my  results  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  further  a  matter  so  contrary  to  previously 
formed  conceptions. 

The  Naphihylaminesuljyhonic  Adds. — I  was  advised  by  Prof. 
Bernthsen,  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Badische  Anilin- 
und  Soda-l?'abrik,  that  although  the  preparations  were  moderately 
jpure,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  physico-chemicil  investigations  they 
should  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  these  preparations  were  purified  by  one  or 
more  recrystallisations  from  water. 

a-NapMhylaminemonosulphonic  Adds, 

The  1 :  ^-Acid.'^Ks  it  was  found  that  this  sample  contained  some  of 
iis  sodium  salt,  being  doubtless  derived  from  the  corresponding  salt 
of  the  1 : 4-^cid  from  which  it  was  prepared,  and  did  not  give 
homogeneotis  crystals  by  the  process  above  described,  the  original 
material  was  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  two  days,  the 
eoloufed  liquid  drained  off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water 
until  the  wadhings  gave  no  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  on  addition  of 
solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  residue  was  then  treated  by  the  usual 
process,  and,  after  a  considerable  but  unavoidable  waste  of  material, 
pale  pink  crystals  were  obtained,  which  appeared  quite  homogeneous 
when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  : 
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Table  XV. 

K=8x 

10*. 

). 

r=4xio«. 

f  (found). 

y 

(calc 

y  (found). 

y  (calc.) 

1-2            \ 
1-8           / 

0-75            ^ 

1-5 

— 

3  0 

3-0 

27             J 

54 

6-6 

5  1 

4-8 

8-4 

8-0 

9-3 

9-4 

— 



14-4 

14-0 

— 

— 

180 

18-6 

The  above  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  obtained  in  any 
other  set  of  observations,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that  some 
secondary  change  might  intervene  at  the  outset  as  the  tint  produced, 
on  addition  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  acid  to  the  methyl  orange 
solution,  only  assumed  its  final  shade  after  standing  for  some  minutes, 
and  not  immediately  as  in  other  cases. 

But  notwithstanding  the  imperfections,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise,  the  results  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  acid  behaves  as  a 
strong  acid  (hydrochloric  acid,  for  example),  in  that  the  first  few 
results  conform  approximately  to  the  logarithmic  expression  and  the 
remainder  to  the  straight  line  expression  y^hx-h.  (The  results  given 
in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  ai*e  calculated  from  constants  ^»  2*5 
and  4-6,  6  =  4-5  and  13-6.) 

The  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  Ebersbach  by 
the  conductivity  method,  who  found  values  for  k  varying  from  2*23 
(r=  64)  to  1  -09  (F  =  2048)  ;  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these 
numbers  or  the  mean  thereof  be  taken,  yet  the  value  is  five  to  fifty 
times  greater  than  that  found  for  any  other  naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid,  and  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  corresponding  to  that  of  a  nitro- 
aromatic  acid.     The  point  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  sequeL 

Tk&  1 :  Ai-acid  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  for  the  purpose  of 
this  investigation. 

The  1 :  b-aoid  gave  a  pale  pink  solution  with  slight  ^  blue  fluorescence 
when  dissolved  in  water,  but  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility  it  was 
difficult  to  work  with,  and  only  one  set  of  observations  was  made  : 

*  Wherever  here,  or  in  the  sequel,  the  word  "slight**  is  applied  to  the 
fluorescence,  it  will  be  taken  to  mean  the  appearance  of  the  solutions  under  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  daylight ;  when  the  beam  of  an  electric  arc  is  projected 
through  snch  solutions  the  effect  produced  is  quite  magnificent. 
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Table  XVI.     7=4x10^ 
V=1Q*. 


y  (found).  y  (calc). 

1-0  112 

2-4  2-25 

4-6  4-6 


The  results  in  the  second  column  are  calculated  from  the  expression 
log  y  =  log  1  '12  +  aj  log  2. 

The  1 : 6-acid  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  pale  pink  solution ;  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : 


Table  XVII. 

r=8x 

10*. 

r=4 

xlO*. 

r=2x 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y(calc.). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

0-63 

0-7 

1-2 

1-42 

2-8 

2-8 

1-27 

1-4 

2-8 

2-85 

6  0 

5-6 

2-55 

2-8 

6-7 

5-7 

,      111 

11-2 

6-1 

5-6 

11-4 

11-4 

19-2 

22-4 

The  values  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  expression  log^  =  log^  +  a;log2  (k  =  0'7,  1*42,  and  2*8);  the 
last  observation  in  the  2  x  10^  series  is  rather  low,  but  it  was  evident 
on  repetition  that  the  possible  reaction  was  nearly  complete. 

The  1 :  l-acid  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  pale  pink  solution  with  a 
faint  blue  fluorescence ;  the  following  results  were  obtained : 


Table  XVIII. 

v= 

=  8x 

10*. 

r= 

=  4x 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

■  ■■  ^ 
y  (calc). 

0-6 

0-6 

0-9 

1-25 

1-2 

1-2 

2-4 

2-6 

2-4 

2-4 

4-95 

6  0 

— 

— 

9-9 

100 

The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated  as  above 
(i«0'6  and  1*25  respectively),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  given 
that  the  1 : 7-acid  is  slightly  weaker  than  the  1 : 6-acid. 

Ebersbach's  results  showed  that  the  1 : 7-acid  was  slightly  stronger 
than  the  1 : 6-acid  (£  =  00227  and  0*0195  respectively). 

The  1 :  ^acid^  although  obtained  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  crystal, 
showed  no  acid  function  whatever,  even  when  added  in  very  consider- 
able excess  to  the  methyl-orange  solution.  This  result  will  be  further 
discussed,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  Ebersbach's  result,  who  obtained 
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a  value  of  A;  =  0'001  in  round  figures,  one-twentieth  of  the  values  of 
the  1 : 6-  or  1 :  7-acids. 

fi'Naphihytaminesulphonic  Adds. 

Tlie  2 :  l-acid  was  obtained  in  pale  pink   prismatic  needles ;    its 
solutions  gave  the  following  results  : 


Table  XIX. 

r= 

=  8x 

10*. 

^= 

=  4x10*. 

y  (found). 

y 

(calc). 

y  (found). 

y(calc.). 

0-3 

0-5 

1-06 

1-15 

0-9 

1-0 

2-1 

2-8 

2-26 

2*0 

4*8 

4-6 

4-2 

4*0 

9-6 

9-2 

8-1 

8-0 

18-6 

18-4 

The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated  as  above 
(ifc  =  0-5  and' ri5,  a  =  2  respectively);  the  h  constants  are  not  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  1 :  7-acid,  although  the  reaction  proceeds 
further.  The  electric  conductivity  constant  has  apparently  not  been 
determined. 

The,  2  :  h-acid  was  obtained  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder ;  its  solutions 

gave  the  following  results  : 

Table  XX. 
r=8xi04.  F=4xl0*. 


^■^■"  '  -v 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

0-9 

076 

1-6 

1-45 

1-5 

1-6 

3-0 

2-9 

2-85 

3-0 

6-0 

5-8 

— 

— 

11-4 

11-6 

The  values  for  h  are  taken  as  0*75  and  1'45  respectively  ;  it  will  be 
observed  that  though  they  are  both  higher  than  those  of  the  2  : 1  -acid, 
yet  the  possible  reaction  sooner  came  to  an  end. 

TIm  2  :  ^-add,  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation. 

Tht  2 :  *l-add  was  obtained  in  pale  pink  needles ;  owing  to  its 
sparing  solubility  only  one  set  of  observations  was  made  and  the  solu- 
tion kept  warm  for  the  purpose.     The  results  are  given  below : 

Table  XXI. 

r=4xio^ 


y  (found),  y  (calc). 
1-2  1-15 

2-4  2-3 

4-5  4-6 
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The  valu0  of  ib»  1*15  is  identical  with  that  of  the  2  : 1-acid  at  the 
same  ooncentration,  but  ail  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end. 

The  2  : 8-aot(^  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  quantitative  determina- 
tions, but  it  was  proved  that  even  on  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  supersaturated  solution  to  the  methyl-orange  no  change  was 
produced ;  the  acid  therefore  resembles  the  1 : 8- acid  in  showing  no 
acidic  function  whatever. 

Dimethyl'2'naphthylamine'S'^ulpfumio  Acid, — I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  C.  Smith  for  a  sample  (about  1  gram)  of  the  above  acid  pre- 
pared and  described  by  him  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1508);  as  sent  it  was 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  (acicular  needles)  powder. 

When  dissolved  in  water  at  25%  so  as  to  give  a  iV7lO  solution,  the 
liquid  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  more  dilute  solutions  displayed 
a  beautiful  pale  blue  fluorescence,  so  that  their  appearance  somewhat 
resembled  a  very  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

As  the  ^/lO  solution  gave  an  immediate  acid  reaction  with  the 
methyl-orange  solution  it  was  further  diluted,  and  the  following 
results  obtained  : 

Table  XXII. 

r=8xio^.  r^exio^.  r=4xio^.  F:^2xW. 


y  (found).  y(calc.).  y  (found),  y(calc).  y  (found).  y(calc.).  y( found).  y(calc.). 
07            0-65              0-9            0-9              1-2            1*35              27  275 

1-2  1-3  1-8  1-8  27  27  6-0  6-6 

—  —  87  3-6  5-4  5-4  10*8  110 

Although  the  above  acid  differs  from  the  other  naphthylamine^ 
mono-  and  di*sulphonic  acids  (see  below),  which  contain  an  SO3H 
grouping  in  the  S-position,  in  that  it  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
methyl-orange,  and  although  also  the  values  of  k  in  the  expression 
logy  =  log>fcH-a:log2  (A  =  0*65,  09,  135,  2-75)  are  between  the  values 
found  for  the  2:1-  and  2  : 5-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids,  yet  all 
possible  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end.  The  results  for  the  most 
dilute  solution  (8  x  10^)  are  almost  too  small  for  accurate  -meiasure- 
ment;  they  have  been  quoted,  not  as  of  much  import,  but  as  of 
concordant  arithmetical  ratio  with  the  remaining  series. 

However,  the  results  are  in  perfect  concordance  with  those  obtained 
by  the  electric  conductivity  method  in  the  case  of  the  benzenoid 
aminosulphonic  acids,  which  have  shown  that  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  methyl  in  the  NH^  grouping  increases  the  value  of  k. 
The  following  illustrative  examples  are  taken  from  the  papers  of 
Ostwald  and  Ebersbach  {loc.  cU.)i 

NHa-CeH^-SOjH    (1:4)    00586      NHg'C^H^-SOjH    (1:3)    00185 
NHMe-CeH^-SOjH    „        0*0666      NMeg-C^H^-SOaH     „        0-037 
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Opportunity  was  taken  to  determine  certain  other  physical  data 
of  the  2 :  S-dimethylaminosulphonic  acid,  namely  the  density  of  the 
iVyiO  solution,  the  solubility  in  water,  and  the  degree  of  fluorescence. 
The  following  results  were  obtained :  DH  (solution  at  or  about  its 
maximum  saturation)  »  I  *0073 ;  D^  s  I  '0058  ;  the  weighings  were 
corrected  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  thermometer  corrected  according  to 
the  Eeichsanstalt  methods. 

Solubility  S  (grams  in  100  grams  water  at  26°)  =  3*47. 

The  blue  fluorescence  described  by  Dr.  0.  Smith  is  very  remark- 
able ;  in  ordinary  daylight,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  visible  with 
a  solution  of  concentration  of  the  order  of  i\r/2  x  10^,  or  nearly  one 
part  in  a  million. 

When  a  solution  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
well-formed  transparent  crystals  separate,  but  at  present  they  have 
not  been  obtained  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  accurate  crystallographic 
measurement. 

a-NapJUhylaminedisvXphonic  A  cids. 

Acids  derived  from  the  1 :  i-monostUphonic  Aeid,  — The  1:4: 2-acic/, 
obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  dissolved  in  water  giving  a 
pale  pink  solution  with  a  purple-blue  fluorescence. 

Two  series  of  observations  were  made : 


Table  XXIII. 

r=ixio^ 

r=o-5xio^. 

r=ixio^. 

r=0-5xlO^. 

0-9 

2-1 

5-4 

12-6 

1-8 

4-2 

6-3 

14-7 

2-7 

6-1 

7-2 

16  5 

3-6 

8-4 

8-1 

— 

4-5 

10-5 

This  disulphonic  acid  is  remarkable  in  that,  firstly,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  more  concentrated  solutions  to  obtain  observations,  and,  secondly, 
of  all  the  mono-  and  di-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  examined  this 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  in  giving  results  which  conform  to  the 
straight  line  expression  y^hx  (/S;s0'9  and  2*1);  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  metanilic  acid.  The  introduction  of  a  second  sulphonic 
grouping  in  this  as  in  other  cases  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the 
acidic  function. 

I  The  1:4:  Q-acid  was  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  giving  a  nearly 
colourless  solution  with  a  pale  blue  fluorescence.  The  following  results 
were  obtained  : 
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r=4xio*. 

Table  XXIV. 

r=2xio<. 

r=i-5xio*. 

y  (found).      y(calc.). 
0-6                0-6 
1-5                1-2 
2-4                2-4 
4-8                4-S 

e  resaltfi  are  in 

y  (found),     y  (calc. ). 

1-2                1-35 

2-7               2-7 

6-4                5-4 

10-9              10-8 

accordance   with  the 

y  (found).      y(calc.). 
1-9               1-9 
4-2               3-8 
7-5               7-6 

logarithmic    expression 

(Jfc  =  0-6,  1-35,  1-9,  a  =  2). 

The  1:4: 7-actdf  obtained  as  a  slightly  deliquescent  white  powder^ 
became  slightly  discoloured  when  dried  at  80°. 

The  results  were  as  follows : 

Table  XXV. 

F=4xl0*.  r=2xl0l 


y  (found).  y  (calc).  y  (found).  y(calc.). 
0-6                        0-6                           1-2  1-3 

1-2  1-2  2-7  2-6 

21  2-4  5-4  5-2 

The  values  found  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  1:4:6- 
acid,  although  the  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end. 

Ths  1:4:  S-acid  was  obtained  in  yellowish-pink  tabular  crystals 
giving  a  yellow  solution  with  faint  fluorescence. 

The  acid  reaction,  even  with  original  solution  i^/10,  was  almost 
inappreciable,  and  thus  in  terms  of  the  other  acids  its  effect  may 
be  considered  nil. 

The  l:6:70yacid  (Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-  Fabrik,  D.R.-P. 
69555)  is  prepared  by  sulphonating  aceto-a-naphthalide  or  its  1  :5- 
sulphonic  acid  and  hydrolysing  the  acetyl  compound  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  T-position  of  the  sulphonic-grouping  appears 
to  be  doubtful.  Ttie  sample  sent  was  purified  by  allowing  a  cold- 
water  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously;  pale  yellow  needles 
separated,  which  rapidly  effloresced. 

A  solution  of  original  concentration  N/25  gave  no  acid  reaction  with 
methyl-orange  even  on  addition  of  excess.  Therefore  this  acid  behaves 
as  acids  which  contain  a  sulphonic  grouping  in  the  8-position.  But  so 
long  as  the  constitution  of  the  acid  remains  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  does 
not  appear  desirable  to  draw  any  conclusion. 
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The  2:3:  G-actd  was  obtained  partly  as  colourless,  glassy  plates, 
which  rapidly  effloresced,  partly  as  a  pale  pink  amorphous  powder ;  by 
a  process  of  rapid  evaporation  it  was  obtained  in  the  latter  form  only. 
The  add  probably,  therefore,  occurs  in  a  labile  crystalline  and  a  stable, 
amorphous  modification,  but  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the 
other  is  formed  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.  The 
solutions  showed  a  purple-blue  fluorescence.  Two  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  following  results  : 


Table  XXVI. 

Fa 

.4x10*. 

r=2x 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc. ). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc. ) 

0*6 

0-65 

1-2 

1-25 

1-6 

1-3 

2-6 

2-6 

2-4 

2-6 

51 

6-0 

— 

— 

9-9 

10-0 

The  values  for  k  are  not  widely  different  from  those  obtained  for 
the  1 : 4  : 7-acid. 

The  2:6:  S-acid  gave  no  reaction  with  an  original  solution  N/bO, 
even  when  added  in  excess ;  hence  relatively  its  effect  may  be  regarded 
as  nil. 

General  Conclusiona  regarding  tlie  Naphthylaminesulphonic  Acide. 

On  reviewing  the  results  obtained  with  these  acids,  two  general  facts 
come  into  prominence :  namely  (1)  the  positions  2  and  to  a  less  extent 
7  afford  cases  of  steric  "furtherance,"*  and  (2)  the  position  8 
affords  a  case  of  steric  "  hindrance.'' 

As  regards  the  steric  hindrance  effected  by  the  8-position,  my 
observations  are  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of  Hewitt  and 
Mitchell,  as  also  of  0.  Smith  (loc.  cit.),  in  their  studies  on  the  reaction 
of  various  naphthalene  derivatives  with  diazonium  salts.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  regards  the  steric  furtherance  of  the  2-po8ition  my 
observations  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Ebersbach.  At 
present  there  do  not  appear  to  be  many  data  as  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  7-position,  relative  to  the  positions  1  and  2. 

•  As  the  phrase  "steric  hindrance "  has  now  come  into  chemical  literature,  I 
have  ventured  to  use  the  old  Saxon  word  *'  furtherance  "  as  its  opposite.  It  appears 
that  the  noun  has  been  used  in  this  sense  since  1440  ( Fork  Mystery  Play),  and  the 
verb  so  far  back  as  888  {Alfred  Chron,),  Perhaps  I  may  raise  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
Saxon  words,  rather  than  those  derived  from  Greek  or  Latin,  separately,  or  even 
worse,  conjointly. 
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Summary, 

(i)  The  method  of  determining  the  affinity  constants  of  acids  by 
means  of  a  dilute  methyl-orange  solution  and  a  tintometer,  formerly 
applied  to  the  carboxylic  acids  and  certain  chloro-  and  hydroxy- 
derivatives,  has  been  extended  to  the  amino-carboxylic  and  sulphonic 
acids.  It  is  shown  that  the  same  general  mathematical  expressions 
hold  good,  namely,  those  of  straight  lines,  or  logarithmic  curves. 

(ii)  Acids  which  show  irregularities  in  the  Ostwald  electric  con- 
ductivity expression  ^(A:)«a*/(1 -a)F6how  similar  irregularities  in 
the  methyl-orange  method. 

(iii)  The  aliphatic  dminocarboxylic  acids  act  as  neutral  substances, 
but  their  hydrochlorides  as  hydrochloric  acid  only,  hydrolysis  being 
nearly  complete  at  the  degree  of  dilution  used. 

(iv)  The  special  cases  of  aspartic  and  cacodylic  acids  have  been 
investigated. 

(v)  The  aminobenzoic  acids  show  a  distinct  acid  function,  and  the 
factors  obtained  are  in  a  similar  arithmetical  ratio  to  those  deduced  by 
Winkelblech  at  a  different  degree  of  dilution  of  the  electric  conduc- 
tivity method. 

(vi)  The  two  aminobenzenemonosulphonic  acids  studied,  namely, 
sulphanilic  (1:4)  and  metanilic  (1  : 3)  acids,  are  remarkable  in  that 
the  latter  conforms  to  the  straight  line,  but  the  former  to  the 
logarithmic  expression.  The  introduction  of  a  second  sulphoDic- 
groaping  reduces  rather  than  increases  the  acid  function. 

(vii)  The  study  of  the  naphthylaminemono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids 
affords  examples  of  steric  furtherance  as  regards  the  positions  2  and  7 
and  of  steric  hindrance  as  regards  the  position  8. 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Prof.  Wm.  Esson  for 
assistance  in  the  mathematical  portion,  and  again  to  my  colleagues  at 
home  and  abroad  for  having  kindly  supplied  me  with  such  a  wealth  of 
material^  without  which  this  investigation  could  not  have  been 
completed. 
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XVI. — Tetrakelopiperazine, 

By  Alfred  Theophilus  de  Mouilpied  and  Albzandbb  Rule, 

The  formation  of  ring  compounds  by  the  action  of  sodium  alkyloxides 
on  various  phenylglycinoacetic  esters  has  been  investigated  by  one  of 
us  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  2467;  Trans.,  1905,  87,  436).  The  ease  with 
which  alcohol  is  eliminated  in  these  cases  has  led  us  to  apply  the 
reaction  to  esters  of  the  type  of  ethyl  oxamate,  in  the  hope  that  by  the 
elimination  of  a  molecule  of  alcohol  between  an  'OR  group  and  an 
•NHg  group,  ring  compounds  containing  an  imino-group  might  be 
produced. 

In  general,  the  reaction  might  be  expected  to  be  as  follows : 

j^.<-CO-NHiH|        .^  RXnS>NH  +  R-OH. 

CO-jOR     i  ^^^ 

Ethyl  oxamate  would  by  such  a  reaction  give  rise  to  the  three- 

membered    cyclic    compound,   oxalimide,    I^>NH,  the  existence  of 

which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established.     The    only  reference 

to  this  compound    is    in    a    paper  by  Ost  and  Mente  (B&r.,  1886, 

19,  3228).     The  authors  describe  the  preparation  of  oxalimide  from 

oxamic  acid  by  the  action  of    phosphorus   pentachloride,  the   yield 

being  very  small.     It  is  described  as  crystallising  in  colourless,  well 

developed  monoclinic  prisms.     No  reference  is  made  to  the  melting 

point,  and   the   results  of  analysis  given  apply  equaUy   well  to  a 

substance  with  twice  the  molecular  weight,  such  as  tetraketopiperazine. 

On  boiling  with  water,  the  substance  decomposed  into  oxamide  and 

oxalic  acid,  and  Ost  and  Mente  thought  it  might  be  dioxaldiamide, 

CO'NH'CO 

Y  I      but  they  rejected  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  such 

a  compound  ought  on  hydrolysis  to  yield  equal  molecules  of  oxamide 
and  oxalic  acid,  which  thoy  found  not  to  be  the  case.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  expected,  as  any  oxamide  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
parent  substance  would,  in  its  turn,  be  equally  liable  to  saponification 
to  oxamic  and  oxalic  acids.  We  found  that  during  hydrolysis  of 
tatraketopiperazine,  ammonia  was  evolved,  and  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  products  depended  on  the  time  of  reaction  and  on 
the  concentration  of  the  hydrolyser. 

Ost  and  Mente  supposed  that  the  simple  oxalimide  was  obtained  by 
them  and   that   this    reacted  with  water   to  form  oxalic  acid  and 


\ 
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ammonia ;  the  latter  then  reacted  with  more  oxalimide  to  form  oxamide. 
It  seems  improbable  that  a  compound  of  the  configuration  of  oxalimide 
would  have  the  stability  ascribed  to  it  by  these  authors.  The  present 
paper  contains  an  account  of  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
tetraketopiperazine,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  substance  which  they  obtained  and  which  is  described  in  text- 
books as  oxalimide.  Further,  their  work  has  recently  been  re- 
peated,* and  no  trace  of  either  oxalimide  or  tetraketopiperazine 
could  be  detected. 

We  first^applied  our  method  to  methyl  succinamate  ;  this,  on  treat- 
ment with  sodium  alkyloxide  in  benzene  solution,  lost  a  molecule  of 
alcohol  and  gave  succinimide, 

CHg-CO  •  NHjH  j  CHj-CO 

although  in  no   great  quantity. 

In  the  case  of  ethyl  malonamate,  no  ring  formation  took  place  as 
far  as  the  main  reaction  is  concerned,  but  the  preferential  saponifica- 
tion of  the  carboxyalkyl  group  in  regard  to  the  amino-group  was 
brought  about.  Malonamic  acid  was  not,  however,  isolated,  but  an 
acid  resulting  from  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two 
molecules  of  the  malonamic  acid  : 

The  use  of  theoretical  amounts  of  sodium  alkyloxides  in  dry  benzene 
solutions  seems  to  be  a  method  of  general  application  for  the 
preferential  saponification  of  carboxyalkyl  groups  occurring  in  the 
same  compound  with  acid  amide  groups.  In  the  ordinary  way,  a 
•CO'NHg  group  is  readily  saponified  by  alkali  and  always  more  easily 
than  an  accompanying  *C02R  group.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
02camate,  treatment  with  caustic  soda  causes  an  evolution  of  ammonia 
in  the  cold.  Using  the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide  in 
benzene  solution,  a  good  yield  of  sodium  oxamate  is  obtained.  We 
believe  this  method  will  be  found  to  be  of  general  application.  In 
addition  to  oxamic  acid,  the  latter  reaction  yields,  after  treatment  with 
water,  filtration  and  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance 
which  analysis  showed  to  have  the  formula  C^H^O^Ng  and  a  molecular 
weight  of  142.  This  is  the  dioxaldiamide  of  Ost  and  Mente,  or  tetra- 
ketopiperazine. A  better  yield  is  obtained  if  ethyl  oxamate  is  treated 
directly  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide  in  absence  of 

*  The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  these  laboratories  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Titherley  and 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hall  in  connexion  with  the  attempted  synthesis  of  oxalimide,  and  they 
{nform  as  that  their  results  were  entirely  negative. 
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benzene.     We  have  also  obtained  the  substance  by  the  condensation 
of  oxamide  with  ethjl  oxalate  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  : 

90-NHIH C^H^qOC  ^         NIT<^^*^^NTT 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  configuration  of  this  compound  by  the  fact 
that  it  forms  a  monohydrazone,  mono-  and  di-sodium  salts,  and  a 
di-silver  salt ;  we  were  not  able  to  prepare  a  pure  mono-silver  salt. 

Cold  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  acts  on  the  substance  with 
effervescence  to  form  a  white  mono-salt ;  the  di-salt  ia  obtained  by  the 
use  of  sodium  hydroxide,  but  the  action  in  this  case  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  hydrolysis  is  concurrent,  and  we  could  only  obtain  the 
pure  salt  by  using  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  the  theoretical  amount  of 
sodium  alkyloxide,  all  moisture  being  carefully  excluded.  These  re- 
actions point  to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  one  hydroxyl  group 
in  the  molecule  reacting  directly  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
to  form  a  mono-sodium  salt,  and  to  the  possible  presence  of  a  second 
hydroxyl  group  by  tautomeric  rearrangement  between  the  CO*  and 
NH*  groups  under  the  influence  of  stronger  alkali.  The  substance 
has  thus  probably  the  following  constitution  : 

N<g»2;gONH, 

This  formula  shows  one  of  the  ketonic  groups  to  be  different  in 
nature  from  the  others,  and  this  may  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
monohydrazone.  The  yield  of  sodium  salt  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  the  substance  shows  the  salt  to  be  dibasic.  We  purpose  investigat- 
ing the  reduction  products  of  this  substance,  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides 
on  the  sodium  and  silver  salts,  and  the  products  of  the  interaction 
which  takes  place  with  aniline. 

Experimental. 

Succinimide  from  Methyl  Succiimmate. — 0*68  gram  of  sodium 
wire  (1  atom)  was  j^laced  in  100  c.c.  of  dry  benzene,  and  dissolved  in 
rather  more  than  I'l  gram  (1  mol.)  of  methyl  alcohol  by  warming  on 
the  water-bath.  0*4  gram  of  methyl  succinamate  (1  mol.)  was  added, 
and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Water  was  then  added  and  the  aqueous  part  separated  from 
the  benzene,  which  was  extracted  several  times  with  water. 

The  benzene  portion  left  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  aqueous 
solution  was  shaken  with  a  little  ether  to  rdhiove  benzene,  and  air  was 
bubbled  through  to  remove  benzene  and  ether.  Tlie  solution,  which  was 
slightly  alkaline,  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath.     The  crystalline  residue  was  dried  over  sulphuric 
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aoid,  ground,  and  extracted  three  times  with  alcohol  quickly  raised  to 
the  boiling  point.  The  alcoholic  solution  'gave,  on  evaporation,  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  which  after  recrystallisation  from  absolute 
alcohol  melted  at  124°  (succinimide  m.  p.  125°).  The  yield  was  small, 
but  the  following  reaction  had  evidently  taken  place  to  some  extent : 

S::sa  -    S::^>H.oH,oH. 

Action  of  Sodium  Ethoande  on  Ethyl  Malonarnate, — Ethyl  malonamate 
was  prepared  {Ber,,  1895,  28,  479)  by  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of 
hydrochlorio  acid  gas  on  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  subsequent  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  hydro- 
chloride of  iminomalonic  ester  which  is  produced.  A  certain  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  was  formed,  and  the  pure  ester  was  obtained  by 
extracting  the  product  with  acetone  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  slowly.  The  resulting  oil  crystallised  readily  on  cooling  and 
fitirriug,  and  the  ester  melted  at  49 — 50°.  Thirteen  grams  were 
obtained  from  25  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate. 

(a)  Sodium  Ethooside  and  Ethyl  MalonamcUe  in  Benzene  Solution, — 
2*3  grams  (1  atom)  of  sodium  wire  were  suspended  in  100  o.c.  of  dry 
benzene  and  dissolved  in  4 '6  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
After  cooling,  IS'l  grams  (1  mol.)  of  ethyl  malonamate  in  benzene 
solution  were  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The 
mixture  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  cooled,  and 
the  solid  which  had  separated  was  filtered  and  dried.  Yield  about 
16 '2  grams. 

In  this  and  all  other  similar  reactions  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour 
developed,  which  only  disappeared  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  benzene  portion  was  added  to  iced  water,  but  no  precipitation 
took  place  and  the  water  remained  neutral  and  colourless.  The 
benzene  left  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

The  solid  product  was  white  and  almost  completely  soluble  in  water, 
from  which  a  buff -coloured  substance  was  precipitated  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric, though  not  by  acetic  acid.  The  bulk  was  treated  with  water, 
the  residue  separated,  and  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate  a  pale  brown  amorphous  precipitate  was  obtained  ;  the  product 
burnt  without  melting  on  platinum  foil,  leaving  a  very  slight  residue. 
The  yield  was  7*2  grams.  This  substance  dissolves  readily  in  warm 
methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
cooling ;  there  is  some  slight  decomposition  as  the  mother  liquor 
assumes  a  reddish  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene  or  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  with  effer- 
vescence. Ammonia  was  evolved  on  heating  the  substance.  A  neutral 
solution  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  reduction  taking 
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place  on  warming ;   salts  of  copper,   lead,   and   mercury  were  also 
obtained,  but  barium  chloride  only  gave  a  j>recipitate  on  boiling. 

The  crude  product  was  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohoL 

0-1825  gave  23-2  ac.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  739  mm.   N  =  14-40. 
CgHgOgN  requires  N  =  13-68  per  cent. 
2C8H5O3N - HjO  requires  N  =  1489  per  cent. 

Titration  with  baryta  solution  [1  c.c.  =  0-00822  Ba(0H)2]. 
01065  required  6  c.c.     Equivalent  =  185-07. 
01016        „      5-6  c.c.  „         =  189-6. 

Titration  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (1  c.c.  =  0  0040  NaOH). 

01021  required  5-3  c.c.     Equivalent  =  190-8. 

Mean  of  three  results  =  188-49. 

CgHjOjN  (Malonamic  acid)  requires  equivalent  =  206. 

2C,H50gN  -  H2O  requires  equivalent  =  188. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  hydrolyse  ethyl  malonamate  to 
malonamic  acid  by  any  of  the  usual  methods.  Malonic  acid  is  the 
chief  substance  obtained  together  with  some  decomposition  products. 

(b)  Action  of  Sodium  Ethoxide  on  Ethyl  Malonamate  in  Absence  qf 
Benzene, — 0-72  gram  of  sodium  (1  atom)  was  treated  with  just  sufficient 
alcohol  to  convert  the  metal  into  sodium  ethoxide,  and  while  the  latter 
was  still  molten  3*9  grams  (1  mol.)  of  ethyl  malonamate  were  added. 
Beaction  appeared  to  take  place  immediately.  The  mixture  was 
heated  on  the  water-bsrth  for  half  an  hour  and  afterwards  in  a  paraffin 
bath  at  150°  for  one  hour.  After  cooling  it  was  treated  with  water,  in 
which  it  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  insoluble 
residue.  The  solution  was  filtered  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  was  obtained;  this  was  filtered, 
washed  with  cold  water  until  free  from  chloride,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 
Yield  0-75  gram. 

The  product  burnt  completely  on  platinum  foil,  leaving  no  residue. 
It  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  and  was  reprecipitated  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
solution.  In  all  its  properties  it  resembled  the  substance  obtained  by 
method  (a)  in  benzene  solution. 

The  acid  filtrate  was  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  A  red  substance  separated,  which 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  product  obtained  from  the  methyl 
alcoholic  solution  after  recrystallising  the  acid.  This  substance  is 
being  further  investigated. 
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Action  of  Sodium  Hthoxide  on  Oxamethane, 

(a)  In  Benzene  Solution, — 3*93  grams  of  sodium  wire  (1  atom)  were 
suspended  in  100  c.c.  of  dry  benzene  and  just  sufficient  absolute 
alcohol  added  to  convert  the  metal  completely  into  sodium  ethoxide. 
Twenty  grams  of  oxamethane  (1  mol.)  were  then  added^  and  the  mixture 
was  boiled  for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath.  Some  solid  separated 
which  was  filtered  oS,  The  benzene  gave  on  evaporation  a  small  amount 
of  unchanged  oxamethane. 

The  solid  product  was  treated  several  times  with  cold  water,  when 
most  of  it  dissolved  ;  the  residue  consisted  of  the  sodium  salt  of  tetra- 
ketopiperazine  as  described  under  method  (b).  The  solution  was 
neutralised  with  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  concentrated 
on  the  water-bath.  On  adding  absolute  alcohol  to  the  cold  solution  a 
voluminous  white  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  was  filtered  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum.  This  sodium  salt  evolved  ammonia  when  treated 
with  caustic  soda  in  the  cold,  thus  pointing  to  the'  probability  of  its 
being  sodium  oxamate. 

0-1993  gave  0-1251  Na^SO^.     Na  -  20-32. 

01U9  gave  127  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23°  and  761  mm.    N  =  12-47. 

CgHgOjNNa  requires  Na  =  20-72  ;  N=  12-61  per  cent. 
Thus  the  reaction   in   benzene   solution  yields  principally  sodium 
oxamate. 

(b)  Direct  Action  in  Absence  oj  Benzene, — 3-9  grams  of  sodium 
(1  atom)  were  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  absolute  alcohol  to  convert 
the  metal  into  sodium  ethoxide.  After  cooling,  20  grams  of  oxamethane 
(1  mol.)  were  added  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  paraffin  bath.  At 
125 — 130^  a  violent  reaction  took  place  3  the  mixture  became  pale 
brown  and  alcohol  was  evolved.  This  was  allowed  to  escape  in  order 
to  prevent  any  hydrolysing  action  taking  place.  After  heating  at  140° 
for  about  one  hour,  the  mass  was  cooled  and  treated  several  times  with 
hot  benzene  in  order  to  extract  oxamethane,  of  which  a  small  quantity 
remained  unchanged.  The  product  was  then  treated  with  cold  water, 
in  which  it  was  only  very  slightly  soluble,  filtered,  washed  with  water 
and  alcohol,  and  dried.  The  weight  of  dry  sodium  salt  obtained  was 
29  grams.     (Theory  for  disodium  tetraketopiperazine  »  33-4  grams.) 

It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  chloride 
being  formed,  together  with  a  substance  which  on  analysis  gave  figures 
corresponding  to  tetraketopiperazina 

The  latter  substance  burnt  on  platinum  foil  without  melting  and 
left  a  slight  ash  which  gave  an  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus.  It 
did  not  melt  in  a  capillary  tube,  but  slowly  blackened  above  250°. 
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It  was  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  dissolved  fairly 
readily  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallised  in  small, 
almost  colourless  monoclinic  prisms.  It  dissolved  with  effervescence 
in  warm  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate^  the  sodium  salt  being 
precipitated. 

The  latter  appears  to  be  more  insoluble  than  the  free  tetraketone ; 
the  potassium  salt  is  more  soluble. 

For  analysis  the  recrystallised  product  was  heated  for  three  hoars  at 
110°  in  an  air  oven,  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  acetic  acid. 

0  1855  gave  0  2312  COg  and  00421  HjO.     C  =  33-99  ;  H-2-52. 

0-1819     ,,     32  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21"^  and  767  mm.     N  »  2022. 

01828     „     321C.C.   „  „         „  22°   „     774  mm.     N  =  20-26. 

C^HjO^Ng  requires  C  =  33 -80;  H  =  l-40;  N  =  19-71  percent. 

The  numbers  obtained  indicate  that  the  substance  was  not  quite 
pure,  but  recrystallisation  was  difficult  owing  to  its  insolubility.  It  ia 
possible  that  boiling  with  acetic  acid  brings  about  decomposition  to 
some  extent. 

The  substance  was  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  cold  water,  and 
titrated  with  baryta  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator 
(1  c.c.  baryta  =  0-0082  Ba(0H)2). 

0*1005  required  7*35  c.c.  for  neutralisation. 

Equivalent  found  =  142-2.     C^H^O^Nj  requires  142. 

This  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  a  monosodium  salt,  but  the 
tendency  to  form  a  disodium  salt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
standing  the  red  colour  disappeared  and  farther  baryta  was  required 
before  it  reappeared. 

The  point  of  complete  neutralisation  corresponding  to  a  disodium 
salt  cannot,  however,  be  reached  in  this  way  owing  to  hydrolysis  (see 
sodium  salts). 

Sodium  Salts  of  Tetrakelopipei'azine. 

The  mono-Bait  was  obtained  by  treating  the  tetraketopiperazine 
with  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  in  the  cold. 
Partial  solution  took  place  with  effervescence  and  reprecipitation  on 
standing. 

On  isolation  the  substance  was  obtained  in  long,  white,  silky  needles, 
and  proved  to  be  free  from  carbonate.  It  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  yellow  residue  which  was  in  every  respect  like 
the  disodium  salt,  and  the  presence  of  this  accounts  for  the  slightly 
high  number  obtained  on  analysis  : 

0-2130  dried  at  1 10°  gave  00977  Na^SO^.     Na  - 14-85. 
C^HO^NjNa  requires  Na  =  1402  per  cent. 
CANgNa,       „         Na  =  24-70   „     „ 
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The  disodium  salt  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  parent  substance  or  on  the  mono- 
salt  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  partial  hydrolysis  takes  place  as  already 
described.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  method  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetraketopiperazine  itself,  that  is,  by  treating  oxamethane  with 
the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide.  Even  in  this  case  a 
certain  amount  of  hydrolysis  is  caused  by  the  necessary  purification 
as  shown  by  the  figures  obtained  : 

0-1936  dried  at  110°  gave  0-1368  Na^SO^.     Na«  2288. 
C^O^NgNaj  requires  Na  =  24*70  per  cent. 
C^HO^NgNa     „        Na=U-02    „      „ 

Silver  Salt. — ^This  was  obtained  from  the  more  soluble  potassium  salt 
as  a  voluminous  white  precipitate.     After  drying, 

0-1042  gave  00632  Ag.     Ag  =  60-65. 

C^O^NgAgg  requires  Ag  =  60  67  per  cent. 
C.HO.N^Ag      „       Ag  =  43-37    „      „ 

Hyd/razone. — The  tetraketopiperazine  was  dissolved  in  warm  acetic 
acid  and  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  in  acetic  acid  was  added. 
The  liquid  became  yellow  and  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for 
five  minutes,  when  fine  needles  separated.  The  product  was  re- 
crystallised  from  acetic  acid  and  a  bufE-coloured  crystalline  substance 
obtained,  which  on  heating  began  to  sinter  at  250°  and  decomposed 
without  melting  completely  below  300°. 

01071  gave  22-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  767*5  mm.   N  =  24-15. 
Ci^HgOgN^  (monohydrazone)  requires  N  =  24-13  per  cent. 
CjgHj^OgNg  (dihydrazone)  requires  N  =  26*08  per  cent. 

Tetraketopiperazine  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  on  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide  an 
ammwnium  salt  is  precipitated  which  dissolves  on  dilution.  This 
salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  formation  of  the 
parent  substance.     A  mercury  salt  was  also  obtained. 

On  boiling  with  aniline  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  formed 
which  sublimes  with  great  readiness  to  a  voluminous  white  product, 
melting  between  210 — 215°  It  is  decomposed  on  treatment  with 
boiling  aqueous  caustic  potash,  aniline  being  evolved.  This  product 
will  be  further  investigated. 

•     The  Organic  Labouatories, 

University  of  Liverpool. 
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XVII. — Synthesis  of  Terehic,  TerpenyliCy  and  Homoter- 

penylic  Adds. 

By  John  Lionel  Simonsen 
(Schunck  Eesearch  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester). 

The  three  acids,  J.^^^^^^  ,    J.^^.Jjj^ 

Tcrebic  acid  Terpenylic  acid 

CMeg-CH-CHj-OHa-COjjH 

o-co-6h2  ' 

Homoterpenylic  acid 
are  all  produced  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  pinene  and  have 
always  been  considered  of  great  importance,  since  the  determination  of 
their  constitution  has  done  much  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
constitution  of  pinene. 

The  constitution  of  terebic  acid  has  been  very  carefully  investigated 
by  Fittig  and  his  pupils  {Annalen,  1876, 180,  45  ;  1881, 208,  37 ;  1883, 
220,  254 ;  1884,  226,  365 ;  1899,  304,  220),  and  the  acid  has  also 
been  obtained  synthetically  by  several  methods  {Ber,,  1893,  26,  2047, 
2315  ;  Trans.,  1899,  75,  531 ;  Compt  rejid.,  1906,  142,  1477),  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  that  carried  out  by  Blaise  {Compt,  rend., 
1898,  126,  349),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  acetone  on  ethyl 
bromosuccinate  in  the  presence  of  the  zinc-copper  couple. 

The  formula  given  above  for  terpenylic  acid  was  first  suggested  by 
Wallach  (Annalen,  1890,  259,  322)  and  subsequently  shown  to  be  cor- 
rect by  the  careful  investigations  of  Fittig  {AnTuUen,  1896,  288,  176), 
Mahla  and  Tiemann  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  928),  and  Schryver  (Trans.,  1893, 
63,  1338).  Lawrence  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  531)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  acid  synthetically  by  oxidising  ^-taopropylglutaric  acid  by  means 
of  chromic  acid  solution,  and  thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
constitution. 

Homoterpenylic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1896,  29, 
1919)  by  the  oxidation  of  homoterpenoylformic  acid  (an  oxidation  pro- 
duct of  pinene)  with  nitric  acid  or  lead  oxide. 

(^Meg-CH-CHj-CHg-CO-COgH  CMej-CH-CHg-CHg-COaH 

0-COCH,  "^    0-CO-CP, 

In  conjunction  with  Villiger  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  1923)  he  also  obtained 
it  by  the  oxidation  of  nopinone  : 


XJH — CHjj 
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Its  constitution  was  deduced  by  Baeyer  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2775)  from 
the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  yielded  a  mixture  of  terebic  and  terpenylic 
acids. 

In  considering  the  formulsd  of  these  acids  it  seemed  probable  that  a 
convenient  method  of  synthesis  would  be  to  act  on  the  corresponding 
keto-ester  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  especially  since  it  is  known 
that  in  such  cases  the  keto-group  reacts  with  the  reagent  before  the 
carbethoxy-group  is  attacked  (compare  W.  H.  Perkin,jun.,  Trans.,  1904, 
85,  654).  It  has  already  been  noticed  (Grignard,  Compt  rend.,  1902, 
136,  629 ;  Jones  and  Tattersall,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  1691)  that  keto- 
esters  containing  the  keto-gi'oup  in  the  y-position  react  with  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  with  the  direct  formation  of  lactones. 

This  process  was  first  applied  to  ethyl  acetosuccinate,  which,  when 
treated  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  is  directly  converted  into  ethyl 
terebate : 

COMe-CH(COjEt)-CH2-C02Et    — > 

OMe,(OMgI)-CH(C02Et)-OH2-002Et    -> 

9Me2-CH-C02Et 

O-CO-CHg 

The  yield  of  this  ester  is  good,  and,  since  simply  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  readily  into  terebic  acid,  it  is  probable  that  this 
synthesis  constitutes  the  most  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of 
this  acid. 

Under  similar  conditions  ethyl  /3-acetylglutai*ate  is  found  to  react 
readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide  with  formation  of  ethyl 
terpenylate : 

C02EfCH2'CH(COMe)-CH2-C02Et    ~> 

C02Et-CH2-CH(CMe2-OMgI)CH2-C02Et 
CMe2-CH-CH2-C02Et 
O'CO-CHo 


This  ester-  is  again  obtained  in  a  good  yield  and,  when  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  at  once  converted  into  terpenylic  acid. 

In  order  to  synthesise  homoterpenylic  acid  it  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  prepare  )5-acetyladipic  acid.  This  was  readily  done  by 
treating  the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  acetosuccinate  with  ethyl 
^-iodopropionate,  when  ethyl  )S-acetylbutaiie-a)S8-tricarboxylate  is 
formed : 

COMe-CNa(C02Et)-CH2-C02Et  +  CH2l-CH2*C02Et    — ^ 

COMe-(j^(C02Et)-CH2-C02Et 

CHg-CHj-COjEt  "*■ 
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When  this  ester  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  hjdrolysed, 
carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated,  and  )8-acetykdipic  acid, 

COMe-CH(CH2-C02H)-CHj-CH2-C02H, 
a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  102°,  is  produced. 

The  ester  of  this  acid  reacts  readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
with  formation  of  ethyl  homoterpenylate : 
COMe-CH(CH2-C02Et)-CH2-CH2-C02Et    — > 

CMe2(OMgI)-CH(CH2-C02Et)-CH2-CH2-C02Et    -^ 
^Mea-CH-CHj-CHj-COgEt 
O-CO-CHg 

This  ester  on  hydrolysis  yielded  homoterpenylic  acid  which  melted  at 
100 — 101°  and  had  all  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  Baeyer. 

Sy7Wie8is  of  lerebic  Acuiy  A      "  I  *    , — In  preparing  this  acid, 

ethyl  acetosuccinate  (2 1  grams),  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  volume 
of  dry  ether,  was  slowly  added  to  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (prepared  from  21  grams  of  methyl  iodide 
and  4  grams  of  magnesium).  The  reaction  is  extremely  vigorous  and 
the  white  magnesium  compound  soon  separates.  After  standing  over- 
night the  magnesium  compound  was  carefully  decomposed  by  the  slow 
addition  of  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  ethereal  layer  was 
then  separated  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  ether.  The  mixed  ethereal  extracts  were  washed  with  a  little 
sodium  hydi'ogen  sulphite  solution,  to  remove  iodine,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  evaporated. 

The  residual  yellow  oil  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  (18 
mm.),  when  it  all  passed  over  at  140 — 150°,  and,  on  refractionating, 
almost  the  whole  quantity  distilled  constantly  at  145 — 147°  (15  mm.), 
and  evidently  contained  some  unchanged  ethyl  acetosuccinate,  since 
it  still  gave  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

In  order  to  obtain  terebic  acid  the  crude  product  (17  grams)  was 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  (50  c.c).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ethyl  acetosuccin- 
ate some  carbon  dioxide  was  evolved  at  first  and  after  heating  for  eight 
hours  the  oil  had  completely  dissolved.  The  hydrochloric  acid  was 
evaporated,  when  a  semi-solid  brown  mass  remained,  which  was  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  animal  charcoal. 

The  solution  was  Altered  and  concentrated,  when,  on  cooling,  colour- 
less needles  were  deposited.  After  collecting  and  recrystallising  from 
water,  the  following  results,  agreeing  with  those  required  by  terebic 
acid  were  obtained  on  analysis : 

01524  gave  0-2978  COg  and  00850  HgO.     C - 53-2  ;  H  =  6*2. 
aHijjO^  requires  0  =  53*2;  H  =  6-3  per  cent. 
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The  acid  melted  at  174°,  which  is  the  melting  point  given  by  Fittig 
and  Melck  {Annalen,  1876, 180, 45)  to  terebic  acid.  The  characteristic 
barium  salt  of  the  diaterebic  acid  was  also  prepared  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion of  terebic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta,  removing  the  excess  with 
carbon  dioxide,  and  precipitating  the  barium  diaterebate  with  alcohol. 

0-4589  gave  0-2940  BaSO^.     Ba  -  37-6. 

C^K^Q0^Ba,  +  3B.cP  requires  Ba  =  37-5  per  cent. 

Terpenylio  Acid,  \.n^^       ^       ^     .—Ethyl     jS-acetylglutarate, 

C02Et-CHj-CH(COMe)-CHj-C02Et,    was  found  to  be   most  readily 

O— CMe-0 
obtained  from  the  dilactone  of  )S-acetylglutaric  acid,         UHj    I ,  by  the 

co-6h-oo 

method  described  by  Fittig  {Annalen^  1900,  314,  21),  who  obtained 
this  dilactone  from  the  sodium  salt  of  tricarballylic  acid  by  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride. 

In  preparing  terpenylic  acid,  ethyl  j8-acetylglutarate  (20  grams), 
dissolved  in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  dry  ether,  was  slowly  added 
to  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  (prepared 
from  5  grams  of  magnesium  and  25  grams  of  methyl  iodide).  After 
standing  overnight  the  magnesium  compound  was  cautiously  decom- 
posed with  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  j  the  ethereal  layer  was 
then  separated  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with  a  little 
ether.  The  combined  ethereal  extracts  were  washed  with  a  little 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  to  remove  iodine,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  evaporated.  The  oil  thus  obtained  when  fractioned  under 
reduced  pressure  (15  mm.)  passed  over  almost  completely  between 
140 — 175°,  a  small  quantity  only  of  a  substance  of  higher  boiling  point 
remaining  in  the  distilling  flask. 

On  refractionating,  the  distillate  was  readily  separated  into  two  por- 
tions boiling  at  155— 161°  and  169—171°  (15  mm.),  and  the  high  boil- 
ing fraction,  when  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  crystallised. 

The  mass  was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  free  from 
oil  and  then  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ether,  when  colourless 
crystals  were  obtained  which  melted  at  37° ;  this  is  the  melting  point 
given  to  ethyl  terpenylate  by  Fittig  and  Levy  {Anmden,  1899,  256, 
112),  and  the  identity  was  confirmed  by  analysis  and  subsequent 
hydrolysis. 

0-1599  gave  03506  QO^  and  01 122  HgO.     C«59-8  ;  H  =  7-8. 
^10^16^4  requires  C  =  600 ;  H  =  80  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  terpenylate  (6  grams)  was  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (50  c.c.)  when,  after  eight  hours,  the  oil  had 
completely  dissolved.     The  hydrochloric  acid  was  removed  by  evapora- 
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tion  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residual  crystalline  mass  puriiied  by 
recrystallising  from  water  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  In  this 
way  colourless  prisms  were  obtained  which  showed  the  characteristic 
properties  of  terpenylic  acid  ;  namely,  when  left  in  the  air  until  dry,  the 
melting  point  was  56°,  but  after  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid  for 
some  days  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  89°  (compare  Lawrence, 
loc.  cit.). 

The  acid  melting  at  89°  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 
0-1611  gave  03301  OOg  and  0-1006  Hfi.     C  =  55-9 ;  H  =  6-9. 
C8H12O4  requires  C  =  55-8  ;  H  =  7*0  per  cent. 

P^Acetyladipic  Acid,  COMe-CH(CH2-002H)-CH2-CH2-C02H. 

Pr^xMration  qf  ethyl  P-dcetylbutane-afi^tricarhoxylate, 
002EfCH3-CHj-CAc(COjEt)-CHj-C02Et. 
This  substance,  which  has  not  previously  been  described,  was  readily 
obtained  as  follows.  Sodium  (5-7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(100  c.c),  and,  after  cooling,  ethyl  acetosuccinate  (54  grams)  was  added. 
The  sodium  compound  was  then  mixed  with  ethyl  )S-iodopropionate 
(60  grams)  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  any  rise  of  temperature  being 
carefully  avoided  by  cooling  with  water.  After  standing  overnight  the 
mixture  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  quite  neutral,  was  cooled  and  diluted  with  water.  A 
heavy  oil  separated  which  was  extracted  three  times  with  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  was  well  washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  dried, 
and  evaporated. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure 
(16  mm.),  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  (70  grams)  passed  over 
between  195—205°,  and  after  refractionation  at  200—201°  (U  mm.). 

0-1643  gave  0-3418  COj  and  0-1120  H^O.     0  =  56-7;  H  =  7'6. 
C15H24O7  requires  C  =  56*9  ;  H  =  7-6  per  cent. 

Ethyl  p'ocetylhuta'iie'a^h-tricarhoxylate  is  a  viscid  colourless  oil 
having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour.  It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride. 

In  order  to  prepare  )3-acetyladipic  acid  this  ester  (70  grams)  was 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (140  c.c.)  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser.  At  first  there  was  much 
frothing  owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  after  eight  hours 
water  (100  c.c.)  was  added  and  the  solution  boiled  for  a  further  period 
of  eight  hours.  The  hydrochloric  acid  was  then  removed  on  the  water- 
bath,  when  a  very  viscous  yellow  syrup  was  obtained  which,  on  vigorous 
rubbing,  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

The  ^-acetyladipic  acid  (40  grams)  was  crystallised  from  dry  ether, 
from  which  it  separated  in  plates,  melting  at  102°.     That  this  was  the 
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acid,  and  not  either  the  dilactone  or  the  semilactone  of  jS-acetyladipic 
acid,  as  might  be  expected  from  analogy  with  )8-acetylglutaric  acid,  is 
shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

01423  gave  02653  CO2  and  00824  H^O.     0  =  50*8;  H  =  6'4. 
OgHjgOg  requires  0  =  51*1;  H  =  6'4  per  cent. 

fi-Acetyladipic  ctoid  i^  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetone, 
acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate  in  the  cold ;  sparingly  so  in 
ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  even  on  boiling  ;  and  almost  insoluble  in 
light  petroleum. 

The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined  in  the  first  place  by  titration 
with  standard  aqueous  caustic  potash. 

0*1349  neutralised  0*0793  KOBE,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  dibasic 
acid,  OgHjjOg,  should  neutralise  0*0797  KOH. 

The  silver  salt  of  jff-acetyladipic  acid  was  prepared  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  when  it 
separated  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  from 
which  it  was  crystallised. 

0*1117  gave  00698  Ag.     Ag  =  53*5. 

CgHi^^OgAgj  requires  Ag  =  53*7  per  cent. 

P'Aeetyladipic  acid  semicarbazone. — When  an  aqueous  solution  of 
j8-acetyladipic  acid  was  mixed  with  semicarbazide,  hydrochloride,  and 
sodium  acetate  nothing  separated,  but  after  some  time  the  semi- 
carbazone was  slowly  deposited  in  warty  masses.  After  crystallising 
from  hot  water  in  which  the  substance  is  readily  soluble,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 

0*2071  gave  0*3109  CO2  and  0*1175  H^O.     0  =  40*9  ;  H  =  6*3. 

01654     „     22*3  C.C.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  767  mm.     N  =  15*7. 
OgHi505N8,H30  requires  0  =  41*1 ;  H  =  6*6;  N  =  15-9  per  cent. 

This  substance,  which  melts  at^  89 — 90°  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  probably  the  semicarbazone  of  jS-acetyladipic  acid, 
crystallising  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  That  it  is 
not  simply  the  semicarbazide  salt  of  the  acid  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  dissolves  instantly  in  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution. 

Btkyl  p-acstyladipate, — In  order  to  prepare  this  ester  )8-acetyladipic 
acid  (35  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (175  c.c.)  and 
sulphuric  acid  (17  c.c.)  and  boiled  for  two  days  on  the  water-bath. 
After  cooling,  the  mixture  was  poured  into  water,  when  a  heavy  oil 
separated  which  was  extracted  twice  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract 
was  well  washed  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  dried,  evapor- 
ated, and  the  yellow  oil  fractioned  under  reduced  pressure  (18  mm.), 
when  it  distilled  constantly  at  179° 

p-1501  gave  0*3237  OOg  and  0*1108  HgO.     0  =  58*8;  H  =  8*2. 
OigHg^Og  requires  0  =  59*0  ;  H  *=  8*2  per  cent. 
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Ethyl  /}-acetyladipate  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a  slight  but  rather 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  miscible  with 
most  organic  solvents. 

CMeg-CH-CHj-OHj-COgH 


..XX  ,.    .  .^  CMeo-CH-i 

Preparation  qf  Homoterp&ayhc  Acid,  A.p^  icr 


In  the  preparation  of  homoterpenylic  ester,  /3-aoetyladipic  ester 
(29  grams),  dissolved  in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  dry  ether,  was 
slowly  added  to  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  (prepared  from  4  grams  of  magnesium  and  25  grams  of  methyl 
iodide).  After  standing  overnight  the  magnesium  compound  was 
cautiously  decomposed  with  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ethereal  layer  separated,  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with 
small  quantities  of  ether.  The  combined  ethereal  extract  was 
washed  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  dried  and  evaporated, 
when  a  viscid  oil  was  obtained  which  after  several  fractionations  dis- 
tilled constantly  at  186°  (18  mm.). 

0-1329  gave  0-3140  COj  and  01041  HjO.     0  =  61-5  ;  H  =  8-3. 
^11^18^4  requires  0  =  61-7;  H  =  8*4  per  cent. 

Ethyl  komoterpenylaie,  which  has  not  been  previously  described,  is 
a  viscous  colourless  oil  with  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour.  It  does  not 
solidify  even  when  cooled  to  -  15°. 

Ethyl  homoterpenyiate  was  readily  hydrolysed  by  digestion  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  evaporating,  a  viscid  colour- 
less syrup  was  obtained  which  solidified  on  cooling.  The  substance 
was  purified  by  crystallising  from  hot  water  with  the  aid  of  animal 
charcoal  and  separated  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  100 — 101°. 
Baeyer  (Ber.,  1896,  29,  1919)  gives  the  melting  point  as  98—101° 
when  crystallised  from  water  and  as  100 — 102-6°  when  ether  is  the 
solvent. 

01866  gave  03950  00^  and  0-1266  HjO.     0  =  57-7;  H  =  7-5. 
CgHj^O^  requires  0  =  58-0  ;  H  =  7-5  per  cent. 

By  titration  with  standard  aqueous  caustic  potash  in  the  cold,  the 
acid  was  shown  to  be  monobasic. 

0-1650  neutralised  0-04963  KOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  mono- 
basic acid  of  the  formula  OgH^^O^  should  neutralise  0-04967  KOH. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  synthetical  acid  is  identical 
with  the  homoterpenylic  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pinene. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  W.  H.  Perkin  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  shown  in  this  research  and  also  for  much  valuable 
advice  and  assistance. 


Thb  Schunck  Laboratoey, 

Thb  Univebsitt,  Manchbstbr. 
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XVIII. — Preparation   of  Chromyl    Dichloride. 

By  Herbert  Drake  Law  and  Frederick  Mollwo  Perkin. 

The  method  usually  given  for  the  preparation  of  chromyl  dichloride  is 
to  act  on  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sodium  chloride  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Etard  (Ann.  Chim,  Phya.^  1881,  [v],  22, 
218)  used  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  noticed  that  chlorine  was  always 
given  off  during  the  reaction,  but  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  yield  of 
70  per  cent,  of  chromyl  dichloride.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain 
amount  of  reduction  of  the  chromyl  chloride  with  the  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  liberated  in  the  reaction,  always  takes  place,  even 
when  ordinary  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The  objection  to  the 
above  method  of  preparation  is  the  extreme  frothing  and  fuming 
which  occurs.  In  order  to  lessen  the  frothing,  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  fuse  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  dichromate  together  in 
equivalent  proportions,  and  then  to  break  up  the  fused  product  into 
small  pieces.  Even  when  this  is  done  the  operation  requires  constant 
attention,  and  it  is  very  difl&cult  to  distil  the  chromyl  chloride  owing 
to  the  frothing. 

Moissan  (Compt,  rend.,  1884,  98,  582)  prepared  it  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  over  chromic  anhydride,  but  even  by  this  .method 
a  certain  amount  of  reduction  takes  place,  a  green  substance  being 
left  behind  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

We  tried  several  methods  for  preparing  the  product,  for  example, 
that  of  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  chromic  anhydride  sus- 
pended in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  cooled  by 
running  water.  This  method  gave  practically  theoretical  results,  but 
the  process  was  tedious  owing  to  a  tendency  of  the  chromic  anhydride 
to  cake  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  We  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  was  to 
dissolve  chromic  anhydride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
to  add  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Chromic  anhydride  dissolves  with  the  greatest  ease  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  brownish-red  solution.  On  adding  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution  and  cooling,  chromyl  dichloride 
separates,  and,  being  denser  than  the  hydrochloric-sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion, sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  readily  isolated  by  means  of  a  tap 
funnel.  We  find  that  if  large  quantities  of  chromic  anhydride  are 
acted  on  at  one  time  the  reaction  does  not  proceed  as  smoothly  as  when 
smaller  quantities  are  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  ctf  cooling  the  mix- 
ture and  thus  keeping  the  reaction  under  control.  When  the  reaction 
becomes  too  vigorous,  and  consequently  heating  results,  the  yield  is 
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much  smaller,  owing  to  reduction  of  the  chromyl  dichloride.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  by  proceeding  as  follows. 

Fifty  grams  of  chi*omic  anhydride  are  dissolved  in  rather  more  than 
the  calculated  quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (170  c.c.)  in 
a.  1^  litre  flask  and  then  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added 
in  quantities  of  about  20  c.c.  at  one  time,  the  mixture  being  cooled 
between  each  addition.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  poured  into  the 
middle  of  the  solution  and  not  down  the  sides  of  the  flask,  as  it  then 
mixes  better  and  very  little  fuming  takes  place.  The  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  in  the  course  of  about  two  minutes. 

In  order  to  prepare  larger  quantities,  about  six  flasks  are  taken,  and 
into  each  flask  50  grams  of  chromic  anhydride  are  placed  and  then 
the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chromic  anhydride 
immediately  dissolves.  Sulphuric  acid,  100  c.c,  is  then  added 
to  each  flask,  cooling  between  the  additions  of  the  acid,  and  when 
the  reaction  in  the  six  flasks  is  complete,  the  contents  are  poured  into 
a  large  separating  funnel  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  chromyl  di- 
chloride will  have  separated  as  an  under  layer,  and  is  then  drawn  off 
from  the  specifically  lighter  layer  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  kilo- 
gram or  more  in  one  hour. 

Dry  air  is  now  aspirated  through  the  chromyl  dichloride  for  about 
an  hour  in  order  to  remove  any  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may 
then  be  distilled,  when  it  will  be  found  to  boil  constantly  at  115 — 116**. 
For  most  purposes^  however,  it  is  sufficiently  pure  without  this 
operation. 

It  is  often  stated  that  chromyl  dichloride  does  not  keep  well.  Our 
own  experience  is  that,  provided  it  is  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by 
aspirating  air  through  it  and  is  then  distilled  to  remove  any  sulphuric 
acid,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  however,  essential 
to  have  the  bottles  well  stoppered  to  exclude  moisture,  as,  owing  to 
absorption  of  the  latter,  the  stoppers  often  become  fixed.  In  using  a 
burette  or  separating  funnel  the  taps  should  never  be  lubricated  with 
vaseline  or  oil,  because  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  chromyl  di- 
chloride on  hydrocarbons. 

Chemical  Laboratory, 

Borough  Polytechnic  IksTitute, 
London,  S.E. 
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XIX. — Benzoyl  Derivatives  of^'Methylsalicylamide. 

By  James  McCk}NNAN  and  Morbis  Edgar  Marples. 

It  has  been  shown  (Titherley  and  Hicks,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1207  and 
McConnan  and  Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1318)  that  both  0-acyl 
and  ^V-acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  are  unstable  substances  in  the 
sense  that  they  show  a  tendency  to  rearrange,  and,  under  suitable 
conditions,  can  be  converted^into  each  other ;  and  the  view  has  been 
expressed  that  these  changes  take  place  through  an  intermediate 
cyclic  metozazone  form,  according  to  the  scheme  : 

-CO-NH-CO-R 
"OH 

The  benzoyl  derivatives  of  ^-methylsalicylamide  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  the  object  of  throwing  further  light  on  this  interest- 
ing change.  0-Benzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide  is  easily  obtained  by 
pyridine-benzoylation  of  iV^-methylsalicylamide.  In  its  solubilities 
and  its  decomposition  by  cold  sulphuric  acid  to  benzoic  acid  and 
JT-methylsalicylamide  it  resembles  (^-benzoylsalicylamide ;  it  behaves 
abnormally,  however,  in  all  those  reactions  by  which  0-benzoyl 
salicylamide  is  rearranged,  to  Gerhardt's  ^-benzoy Isalicylamide.  The 
Litter  rearrangement  takes  place,  for  instance,  when  0-benzoyl- 
salicylamide  is  melted,  when  it  is  boiled  with  water,  on  leaving 
it  to  stand  in  pyridine  solution  for  fifteen  days,  or  on  treatment 
with  aqueous  alkali.  Under  the  first  three  conditions  0-benzoyl- 
A^-methylsalicylamide  is  not  affected,  but  on  treatment  with  alkali  it 
dissolves  slowly  with  development  of  a  yellow  colour.  Whilst  in  the 
case  of  O-benzoylsalicylamide  the  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  stable  sodium  derivative  of  ^-benzoylsalicylamide,  is  persistent, 
with  ^0-benzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide  the  colour  is  transient  and 
disi^pears  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
rearrangement  occurs,  forming  the  sodium  derivative  of  i\^-benzoyl- 
i:V-methylsalicylamide : 


06H4<5b. 


NHMe       .    ^  „  ,X:iO-NMeBz 


)Bz  ~^  ^«"*^0H 

bat  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  hydrolysed  to  benzoic  acid  and 
ilT-methylsalicylamide ;  this  assumption  is  necessary,  both  by  analogy 
with  the  simpler  case  mentioned,  and  from  the  fact  that  iV-methyl- 
aalicylamide  yields  a  colourless  solution  in  alkalis.  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  isolate  iV^-benzoyl-iV^-methylsalicylamide  from 
the  yellow  solution,  using  O-benzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide,  both 
^olid  and  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  varying  the  nature  and  strength 
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of  the  alkaline  reagent,  but  in  all  cases  hydrolysis  appeared  to  be 
practically  instantaneous,  and  addition  of  dilate  acid  to  the  yellow 
solution  produced  at  most  a  precipitate  of  unchanged  O-henzoyl-N- 
methyl  salicylamide. 

The  extreme  instability  of  A^-benzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide  is  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  0-^-dibenzoyl-^-methylsalicylamidp,  obtained 
by  pyridine  benzoylation  of  0-benzoyl--A^-methylsalicylamide.  Were 
its  behaviour  normal  it  should  be  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  i^T-benzoyl-iV^-methylsalicylamide 
(compare  0-iV-dibenzoylsalicylamide,  McConnanandTitherley,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  1327),  since  it  has  been  found  in  general  that  this  reagent 
eliminates  C?-acyl  groups,  but  leaves  iT-acyl  derivatives  intacb.  O-N"- 
Dibenzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  and  is 
decomposed  ultimately  into  benzoic  acid  and  i^T-methylsalicylamide, 
but  if  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  acid  is  used  0-benzoyl-^V-methyl- 
salicylamide  can  be  isolated  as  an  intermediate  product.  This 
behaviour  is  analogous  to  that  of  tribenzoylsalicylamide,  and  is 
represented  by  the  scheme  : 

n  TI  ^^0-NMeBz        ^    ^  tt  ^CO-NMeBz      reammg^mont 


C6H4<oB 


NHMe        .    ^„^0-NHMe 


)Bz  "^  ^«^4"^0H 

Since   ir-i\^-dimethylsalicylamide  is  a  stable  substance  melting  at 
164°,  it  appears  that  although  derivatives  of  the  general  formula 

CgH^^OvjT       2  are  stable,  substances  of  the  type 

nTTx^CO-NRAc 

^6^4\OH 

are  too  unstable  to  permit  of  isolation.  This  observation  is  of 
considerable  interest,  since  McConnan  and  Titherley  have  abeady 
shown  {loc,  cit.)  that  iV'-i\r-diacyl  salicylamides, 

are  too  unstable  to  exist. 

Experimental. 

N'Met/if/halwylamide,  CgH^<^^'^^*^®.— This  compound,  which 

has  not  been  hitherto  described,  was  prepared  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  methylamine  on  salol.  214  grams  of  salol  and  200  grams  of 
33  per  cent,  methylamine  solution  were  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours  with  occasional  shaking ;  the  mixture  became  warm,  and  the 
reaction  was  completed  by  warming  until  all  was  in  solution.  The 
excess  of  methylamine  was  distilled  offr-tte  residue  acidified  by  dilute 
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hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phenol  distilled  in  steam  ;  the  solution  was 
filtered  hot,  and  deposited  ^-methylsalicjlamide  on  cooling;  a 
further  crop  of  crystals  was  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother 
liquor.  The'  product  was  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol ;  yield  : 
95  per  cent,  of  theory  : 

0-1867  gave  148  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  772  mm.     N=  9-26. 
CgHgOjN  requires  N  =  9-27  per  cent. 

'S-Methylsalicylcmiide  melts  at  89°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
colourless  plates ;  its  behaviour  with  alkaline  reagents  and  with  ferric 
chloride  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  of  salicylamide. 

0' Benzoyl-^ -Tnethylsaltoylamide,  CgH^<^^p  ,    was   prepared 

by  adding  14  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  to  a  solution  of  15  grams  of 
iV-methylsalicylamide  in  45  grams  of  pyridine  at  -15°;  the  product 
was  isolated  in  the  usual  way  and  recrystallised  from  benzene. 

0-1785  gave  9  0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21°  and  745  mm.     N  =  5-63. 
CjgHjgOgN  requires  K«=5-49  per  cent. 

O'Benzayl-'N'melhyhalicylamide  melts  at  122°;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  ether ;  it  crystallises 
from  benzene  in  transparent,  prismatic  needles.  On  stirring  with 
aqueous  alkali  it  dissolves  slowly,  with  a  transient  yellow  colour, 
being  almost  instantly  hydrolysed  to  benzoic  acid  and  iV-methyl- 
salicylamide;  it  is  similarly  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl  benzoate  is  obtained  as  a  decomposition  product 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  C?-benzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide  is  treated 
with  alkali ;  with  sodium  ethoxide  or  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  the 
decomposition  was  complete  in  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  (measured  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  colour),  but  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
no  colour  change  was  observed,  and  the  decomposition  required, 
several  hours. 

O-lS^Dihmzoyl-'^'TMthyhalicylamide,  CeH4<^g*^^®^^.--2-8  Grams 

of  benzoyl  chloride  were  added  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  0-benzoyl- 
i^-methylsalicylamide  in  15  grams  of  pyridine ;  after  standing  twelve 
hours  the  mass  was  stirred  with  absolute  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
was  decanted  from  the  pyridine  hydrochloride,  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  with  sodium  sulphate. 

0''N'DiI)enzoyl'N-7nethyl8alicylamide  separated  on  adding  light 
petroleum,  and  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light 
petroleum,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in  large  hexagonal  prisms. 

01754  gave  5*9  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  772  mm.     N  =  3-93. 
CjgHj^O^N  requires  N  =  3-90  per  cent. 
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Dihenzoyl-iV^-methylsalicylamide  melts  at  85° ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  moderately  so  in  benzene,  and  very 
sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous 
caustic  soda,  but  on  boiling  it  is  hydrolysed  slowly  to  J\^-methyI- 
salicylamide  and  benzoic  acid.  The  same  decomposition  products 
were  obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  excess  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  allowing  to  stand  for  four  days,  whilst  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  only  four  hours'  action  0-benzoyl-iV^- 
methylsalicylamide  was  obtained  as  decomposition  product. 

Organic  Laboratory, 

University  of  Liverpoou 


XX. — Disalicylamide. 

By  James  McOoknan. 

Disalicylamide  (HO-CflH^-CO'NH-CO-CgH^-OH)  was  first  obtained 
by  Schulerud  (/.  pr.  C/iem.,  1880,  [ii],  22,  289)  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  heated  salicylamide. 

Subsequently  G.  Cohn  {J.  pr,  Chem,,  1900,  [ii],  61,  552)  found  that 
disalicylamide  is  formed  when  salol  and  salicylamide  are  heated 
together  at  215 — 220° ;  at  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  second  compound  which  was  formulated  as  0-salicyl salicylamide, 
CjiH4(CO'NH2)'0'CO'CgH^'OH,  the  properties  of  which  were,  however, 
practically  identical  with  those  of  disalicylamide  (Patentschrifi,  No. 
111,656). 

These  two  compounds  are  recorded  in  Beilstein's  Handbuch 
(ErgdnzungshaTid  IL,  892,  893),  but  the  author,  from  previous  work  on 
acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1318),  was  led  to 
doubt  Cohn's  conclusions  as  to  the  supposed  O-salicylsalicylamide. 
The  properties  assigned  to  the  latter  by  Cohn  were  inconsistent  with 
the  0-salicyl  formula,  as  was  also  its  mode  of  formation  from  salol  and 
salicylamide,  inasmuch  as  ammonia  is  evolved  in  the  reaction ;  it  is  no^w 
known  that  0-acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  are  instantly  rearranged 
to  the  corresponding  A^-acyl  derivatives  by  ammonia. 

The  reaction  between  salol  and  salicylamide  has  been  repeated  with 
the  object  of  investigating  this  point,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
0-salicylsalicylamide  is  not  formed.  Two  compounds  are  produced, 
namely : 

(1)  Disalicylamide:  HO-CgH^-CO-NH-CO-CeH^-OH,  m.  p.  203° 
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(2)  Polysalicylnitrile,  m.  p.  297"*  (Limpricht,  AnncUen,  1856,  98, 
261,  &c.). 

The  proportions  of  each  vary,  and  the  amount  of  polysalicylnitrile 
formed  increases  rapidly  with  the  proportion  of  salicylamide  used. 

O-Salicylsalicylamide  has  been  obtained,  however,  by  the  rearrange- 
ment of  disalicylamide  by  boiling  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  change 
taking  place,  according  to  the  author's  view,  through  an  intermediate 
cyclic  form  : 

CO-NH-CO-C,H,.OH    _^    CO-NIL  CeH,- OH    _^ 

C««4<oH  ^'    4h,-0>^<0H  ^ 

p  ^  ^O-NHj 
^c^^i^-CO-CeH^-OH 

(compare  rearrangement  of  iV-benzoylsalicylamide,  McConnan  and 
Titherley,^Tran8.,  1906,  89,  1321). 

O-Salicylsalicylamide  undergoes  the  reverse  change  into  disalicyl- 
amide on  meltiug,  on  boiling  with  water,  on  standing  in  pyridine 
solution,  or  on  treatment  with  alkaline  reagents ;  the  two  compounds 
are,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  two  benzoyl  and  the  two 
acetyl  salicylamides  already  described  {loc.  ciLy  and  Titheriey  and 
Hicks,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1207). 

The  study  of  dii^alicylamide  has  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  in 
the  recent  work  on  acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  (McConnan  and 
Titheriey,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1326) ;  it  was  stated  that  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  a  pyridine  solution  of  Gerhard t's  benzoyl  salicyl- 
amide at  -  15°  led  to  the  formation  of  two  compounds  : 

(i)  O-iV-Dibenzoylsalicylamide :  0^^i<^^^^^^  (m.  p.  128°). 
(2)  2  :  2-Phenyl-O-benzoylhydroxybenzometoxazone : 


S.X^' <--■"'• 


All  subsequent  attempts  to  prepare  the  second  compound  in  the 
same  way  failed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  the 
derivative  melting  at  160°  was  due  to  the  unsuspected  presence  of 
disalicylamide  as  impurity  in  the  benzoylsalicylamide  used.^  It  has 
been  found  that  the  compound  melting  at  160°  is  easily  obtained  by 
pyridine  benzoylation  of  disalicylamide,  and  that  it  is  dibenzoyldi- 

salicylamide :  C.H,<J]g;^H;j^jj>C,H,. 

The  view  taken  by  McConnan  and  Titheriey  of  the  tautomeric 
character  of  Gerhardt's  benzoylsalicylamide  is  thus  deprived  of  oiie 

*  The  conditions  for  the  production  of  disalicylamide  are  present  in  Gcrhardt's 
method  of  prejiaring  benzoylsalicylamide,  since  the  method  involves  heating  salicyl- 
amide in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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point  of  evidence  previously  adduced  in  its  support ;  this  view,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  confirmed  by  new  experimental  evidence  to  be 
published  shortly. 

Experimental. 

O'Salicylsalicylamid^,  ^fl^4<^0"C0-C^H  -OH' 

42*8  Grams  of  salol  (1  mol.)  were  heated  with  41-1  grams  of  salicyl- 
amide  (1^  mols.)  for  two  hours  at  220°,  the  phenol  formed  by  the 
reaction  being  allowed  to  distil  off.  The  product  was  poured  into 
100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  disalicylamide  and  polysalicylnitrile,  was  separated.  The 
mixture  was  boiled  for  three  hours  with  300  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
when  the  disalicylamide  completely  dissolved,  being  at  the  same  time 
partly  rearranged  to  0-salicylsalicylamide.  The  insoluble  polynitrile 
was  filtered  from  the  hot  solution  and  washed  with  acetic  acid  and 
water ;  it  weighed  4  grams  and  melted  at  297° 

The  hot  acetic  acid  solution,  on  cooling  and  diluting  with  water, 
deposited  20  grams  of  a  mixture  of  disalicylamide  and  0-salicylsalicyl- 
amide ;  these  were  separated  from  the  dry  mixture  by  extracting  with 
boiling  benzene,  in  which  disalicylamide  is  insoluble.  C>-Salicylsalicyl- 
amide  crystallised  in  a  pure  state  from  the  hot  benzene  filtrate;  it  was 
filtered  and  washed  with  light  petroleum. 

0-2441  gave  11  7  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21°  and  772  mm.     N  =  5-54. 
Ci^Hj^O^N  requires  N  =  5"45  per  cent. 

oSalici/hcdicylamide  melts  at  157°,  but  solidifies  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds  owing  to  rearrangement  to  disalicylamide,  which  then 
melts  at  200°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  hot  benzene, 
moderately  so  in  ether,  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum  or  cold  benzene ; 
it  crystallises  from  benzene  in  colourless  plates.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  with  aqueous  ferric  chloride  an  intense  red  colour,  which  changes 
to  violet  on  diluting  with  water.  O-Salicylsalicylamide  is  quantita- 
tively rearranged  to  disalicylamide  on  boiling  with  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  pyridine,  and  the  solution  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour 
owing  to  the  formation  of  disalicylamide,  and  the  rearrangement  is 
complete  in  six  days.  Aqueous  alkalis  dissolve  it  rapidly,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution  from  which  disalicylamide  is  precipitated  on  acidify- 
ing ;  in  the  case  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  sparingly  soluble  orange 
salt  of  disalicylamide  is  first  formed  and  dissolves  on  dilution. 
0-Salicylsalicylamide  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  cold,  strong  sulphuric 
acid  into  salicylamide  and  salicylic  acid  (compare  behaviour  of  its 
isomeride  with  strong  sulphuric  acid).  Its  constitution  follows  from 
the  close  similarity  between  its  properties  and  those  of  o-benzoylsalicyl- 
amide  {loc,  cit.). 
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Disalicylamide;  ^o^4^N)H        H0^^«^*' 

Difialicylamide  was  prepared  by  boiling  finely-powdered  0-s:ilicyl- 
salicylamide  with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  it  was  obtained  as  a  very  bulky,  white,  fibrous  mass  melting  at 
200° ;  this  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  203^, 
the  properties  of  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  ascribed  to 
disalicylamide  by  Schulerud  and  by  G.  Cohn  {loc,  cit.), 

Disalicylamide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
prolonged  boiling  converts  it  into  the  readily  soluble  0-salicylsalicyl- 
amide.  One  gram  of  disalicylamide  was  completely  dissolved  by  10 
grams  of  acetic  acid  after  thirty  minutes'  boiling ;  the  mixture  of  the 
isomerides  obtained  by  cooling  and  precipitating  with  water  contained 
66  per  cent,  of  0-salicylsalicylamide. 

Disalicylamide  is  dissolved  without  change  by  cold,  strong,  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  is  decomposed  into  salicylamide  and  salicylic  acid  by  heating 
it  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  eealed  tube  at  115°  for  four 
hours. 

DihenzoyldisdHcylarnvde^    CgH^<CQ.-g     g  ^q^C^H^,  is"^  obtained  in 

70  per  cent,  yield  by  pyridine  benzoylation  of  disalicylamide  at  -  15°. 

0  2608  gave  7'0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  23°  and  770  mm.     N  =  3-07. 

0-3006     „     8-0       „  „         20°    „    771mm.     N-3-09. 

CjgHjgOgN  requires  N  =  3'01  per  cent. 

The  description  of  this  compound  already  given  (Zoc.  ciL)  must  be 
amended  in  so  far  as  it  yields  disalicylamide  on  decomposition  by  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sodium  hydroxide. 

Organic  Laboratort, 
University  of  Liverpool. 


XXI. — The  Relation    between   Absorption   Spectra  and 
Optical  Rotatory  Power.     Part   I.    The  Effect  of 
Unsaturation  and  Stereoisomerism. 

By  Alfbed  Walter  Stewaet  (Carnegie  Eesearch  Fellow). 

In  the  course  of  some  previous  investigations,  parts  of  which  were 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Baly,  the  author  was  able 
to  show  that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  absorption  spectra  and 
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chemical  reactivity  of  certain  compounds.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  correlate  in  a  similar  manner 
the  absorption  spectra  of  optically  active  substances  with  their  rotatory 
powers ;  and,  as  this  research  seemed  likely  to  furnish  results  of  some 
interest,  the  work  was  undertaken. 

A  change  in  the  rotatory  power  of  a  compound  may  be  brought 
about  in  many  different  ways,  for  example,  by  a  change  in  tempera- 
ture, by  a  change  in  the  solvent  in  which  the  compound  is  dissolved 
when  the  observation  is  carried  out,  by  the  addition  of  certain  inactive 
substances  to  the  solution,  &c.  None  of  these  examples,  however, 
seemed  to  furnish  a  good  test  case  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  would  be  best  to  compare  the  effects  on  the  rotation  and 
spectrum  produced  by  a  given  series  of  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
certain  substances.  Now  the  simplest  change  in  constitution  which 
produces  a  well-marked  effect  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  an  organic  substance  is  the  change  from  the  saturated  to  the  un- 
saturated condition  ;  and  since  the  question  of  stereoisomerism  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  unsaturation,  it  was  thought  well  to  study  these  points 
together.  The  author  has  in  preparation  papers  on  the  tartaric  acids 
and  similar  isomerides ;  and  at  a  future  date  he  hopes  to  study  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  solvents,  mutarotation,  and  other  branches  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  degree  of  saturation  of  a  carbon  compound 
is  closely  connected  with  the  rotatory  power.  Walden  {Zeit.  phyaikaX. 
Chein.,  1896,  20,  569)  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  point,  and  has 
shown  that  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  change  from  the  saturated 
to  the  unsaturated  condition  in  any  compound  produces  a  rise  in  rota- 
tory power.*  As  the  results  obtained  by  Walden  were  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  at  present  in  view,  it  was  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
absorption  spectra  of  those  compounds  with  which  he  had  already 
dealt. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  absorption  spectra  of 
saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds,  reference  may  be  made  to 
papers  by  the  following  workers:  Hartley  and  Huntingdon  {PhU. 
Trans.,  1879,  170,  257),  Hartley  (Trans.,  1881,  39,  153),  Drossbach 
(J5«r.,  1902,  36,  1486),  and  Magini  {Nuovo  Cim.,  1903,  [v],  6,  343; 
Phys.  Zeit,,  1904,  6,  69). 

The  first  question  which  presented  itself  was  the  effect  of  substitut- 
ing a  double  or  triple  bond  for  a  single  linking.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  removed  from  a  compound,  the  molecule 
will  undergo  a  profound  change  in  constitution,  and  especially  in  those 

*  He  has  since  {Zeit,  physikal  Chem.,  1906,  56,  1)  pointed  out  that  the  amyl 
alcohol  used  by  him  was  not  optically  pure,  but  states  that  this  in  no  way  depreciates 
the  value  of  his  results  for  purposes  of  comi)ari8on  with  each  other. 
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physical  properties  which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
vihrations  of  the  ether,  such  as  the  refractive  index  and  the  magnetic 
rotation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Walden  that  when  a  single  bond  is 
converted  into  a  double  one  by  the  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from 
the  compound,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  is 
increased.  When  the  double  bond  is  changed  into  a  triple  one  by  a 
further  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the  result  was  different ;  for,  in- 
stead of  rising  again,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  diminished,  although 
it  did  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the  fully  saturated  compound.  Walden's 
figures  for  the  ^amyl  esters  of  /^-phenylpropionic^  cinnamic,  and  phenyl- 
propiolic  acids  are  as  follows  : 

^-Phenylpropionic ester  OgHs-CHj-CHg'COg-CsHii  +  498 

Cinnamic  ester CeHg-CHICH-COj-CjHn     16*36 

Phenylpropiolic  ester  ...CqH^'CIC'QO^^C^U^^  1206 

Now  since  the  alcohol  radicle  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  three  sub- 
stances, the  change  in  rotation  must  be  due  to  the  change  in  the  acidic 
part  of  the  molecule.  If  further  proof  of  this  were  necessary  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  who  showed  that  the  magnetic 
rotations  of  unsaturated  acids  were  higher  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  substances.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  sufficient 
if  we  examine  the  spectra  of  the  acids  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  complicate  their  spectra  with  that  of  the  amyl  radicle. 

The  absorption  curves  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  )S-phenylpropionic 
acid  (see  Baly  and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1344),  cinnamic  acid,  and 
phenylpropiolic  acid,  plotted  in  the  usual  way,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  his  previous  work,  the  author  was  concerned  entirely  with  absorp- 
tion bands  in  the  spectra  of  substances ;  and,  naturally,  the  first  points 
which  attracted  attention  in  the  spectra  of  the  cinnamic  series  were  the 
persistence  and  the  position  of  the  absorption  bands  which  are  shown 
in  all  three  spectra.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  connexion  what- 
ever between  the  bands  and  the  optical  rotatory  powers  of  the  three 
substances.  If  we  consider  the  persistence  of  the  absorption  bands  in 
the  three  cases  we  find  that  the  cinnamic  ^cid  band  has  the  greatest 
persistence;  then  come  the  bands  in  the  /^-phenylpropionic  acid 
spectrum ;  and  finally  the  phenylpropiolic  acid  band,  which  is  so  shallow 
that  it  appears  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  spectrum  at  one  dilution. 
This  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  lie.  Again,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  frequencies  at  which  the  heads  of  the  bands  are  found 
might  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rotatory  power.  But  this 
also  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  heads  of  the  /Jphenylpropionic  acid  bands 
die,  approximately,  between  3700  and  3900,  that  of  the  cinnamic  acid 
'band  at  3600,  ^nd  that  of  phenylpropiolic  acid  is  probably  situated 
*t  a  frequency  of  3900. 
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It  was  evidently  necessary  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  absorption 
bands  were  connected  with  the  rotatory  power,  and  to  seek  for  otiier 
peculiarities  in  the  spectra.  Now  if  we  leave  absorption  bands  oat  of 
account,  the  only  way  in  which  substances  can  differ  from  one  another 
in  spectra  is  in  their  general  absorptive  power.  We  must  therefore 
examine  the  three  spectra  with  regard,  to  the  general  absorption  shown 
by  each  substance.     Since  Walden  used  the  liquid  esters  without  a 

Fig.  1. 
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solvent  in  his  determination  of  the  rotations,  it  will  be  well  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  examine  the  spectra  of  the  three  substances  above  the  bands, 
since  the  effect  of  the  solvent  on  the  spectrum  will  probably  be  less 
marked  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions. 

If  we  take  the  abscissa  26  as  a  convenient  standard,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  cut  by  the  three  curves  in  the  following  order :  cinnamio 
acid,  phenylpropiolic  acid,  and  ^-phenylpropionic  acid.  In  other 
words,  iJ^  general  absorptive  potoers  qf  t/ie  three  suhatancet  are  related  to 
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one  anoi^wr  in  the  same  order  as  their  molecular  rotations.     The  three 

curves  cut  the  abscissa  at  the  points  shown  below : 

Cinnamic  acid    3200 

Phenylpropiolic  acid 3300 

j8-Phenylpropionic  acid 3700 

There  appears  to  be   no  close   numerical   relation  between  these 

numbers  and  the  molecular  rotations,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 

Fig.  2. 
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that  such  a  numerical  relation  maj  exist  at  higher  concentrations 
than  are  shown  in  the  curves. 

It  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  agreement  in  the  foregoing  case 
was  merely  an  accidental  one,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  the  rule 
was  of  more  general  application  the  spectra  of  several  other  acids 
were  examined. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  a  series  of  aromatic  monobasic  acids,  so 

p  2 
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the  next  compounds  which  were  examined  were  chosen  from  the 
aliphatic  series.  Walden,  in  the  paper  cited  previously,  gives  the 
rotations  of  the  Z-amyl  esters  of  n-hutyric  and  crotonic  acids  as 
follows : 

Butyric  acid,  CHg-CHj-CHg-COg-C^Hjj  +4-43 

Crotonic  acid;  CHj-CHICH-COj-CjH^i    662 

The  absorption  curves  of  the  two  acids  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  is 
evident  that  here  the  same  relation  holds  good  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  series ;  for  crotonic  acid,  the  ester  of  which  has  the  greatest 
rotation,  shows  the  greatest  general  absorption. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two 
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series,  as  series ;  for  whilst  amyl  crolonate  has  a  greater  molecular 
rotation  than  amyl  )3-pheny]propionate,  the  absorptive  power  of 
crotonic  acid  is  much  less  than  that  of  j3-phenyl propionic  add  iu 
solutions  of  equal  concentiation.  The  rule  of  **  greater  rotation, 
greater  absorption,"  then,  can  be  applied  only  in  the  case  of  compounds 
which  contain  chains  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Having  examined  two  series  of  monobasic  acids,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  investigate  the  case  of  some  dibasic  ones.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  give  the  results  obtained  with  succinic  and  famario  acids, 
the  spectra  of  which  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  Magini  (J.  Chim.  phys,, 
190)fv^  410)  has  also  examined  the  spectrum  of  maleic  acid ;  his 
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results  are  similar  to  those  shown.  The  following  figures  are  given 
by  Walden : 

[ML 

s^io„.»,g.:^.:«.=.. ,.„ 

Famanc  ester.     *    "      A^J-CO^-C^H,  ^''•'' 

Here,  again,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  rule  holds,  for  the  absorpbive 
power  of  the  unsaturated  acid  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
saturated  acid. 

It  only  remained  to  try  two  tribasic  acids.  The  molecular  rotations 
of  the  Z-amyl  esters  of  tricarballylic  and  aconitic  acids  have  been 
determined  by  Walden  : 

[M]« 

Tricarballylic  ester,  OH-COg-CgHji  +15-48 

Aconitic  ester,  ^^^2*^5^11         ....:....         23-66 

and  the  curves  of  their  absorption  spectra  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
In  this  case  also  the  rule  appears  to  hold. 

If  we  turn  to  the  case  of  series  of  homologous  acids,  the  same  rule 
which  was  applicable  in  other  cases  proves  again  true.  When  we 
examine  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  the  amyl  esters  of  homo- 
logous aliphatic  acids,  it  is  well  known  that  a  steady  rise  is  shown  as 
we  go  up  the  series  ;  for  example  : 

Amyl  formate     +2-33 

Amyl  acetate 3-29 

Amyl  propionate    3*99 

Amyl  butyrate    4*25 

These  figures  were  given  by  Guye  and  Chavanne  {CompL  rend.,  1895, 
120,  452  ;  BidL  Soc.  chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  275).  It  is  to  be  expected 
that,  if  the  rule  holds  in  this  case,  the  acids  corresponding  to  these 
esters  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  general  absorption ;  this  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Hartley  and  Huntington 
(PhU.  Trans.,  1879,  170,  257). 

Since  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  cases  of  all  these  various  compounds, 
which  differ  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  constitution,  it  seemed 
possible  that  it  might  be  applicable  in  a  slightly  modified  form  to  the 
case  of  stereoisomeric  substances  as  well. 

Walden  {ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1896,  20,  377)  has  proved  that  the 
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^amyl  esters  of  various  stereoisomeric  acids  in  the  ethylene  series 
have  different  specific  rotations  according  as  the  maleinoid  or  f  umaroid 
form  of  the  acids  is  used.  In  general,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference 
of  about  four  degrees  between  the  molecular  rotations  of  the  two 
forms,  the  fumaroid  form  having  the  greater  rotatory  power.  It 
appeared  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  should  be  possible  to  detect 
a  difference  in  the  spectra  of  the  stereoisomeric  acids,  and  several 
were  therefore  examined. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  the  case  of  maleic  and  fumaric 
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acids.     The   figures  given  by  Walden  for  the  rotations  of  ^-amyl 
maleate  and  fumarate  are  as  follows : 


C,H,,-C02-CH 


HC-COg-CsHii 


+  1517 


11-82 


The  absorption  curves  of  these  two  acids  are  given  in  Figure  3,  and 
an  inspection  of  them  will  show  that  the  rule  "  greater  absorption, 
greater  rotation"  ^ holds  in  this  case  also,  for  the  curve  of  fumaric 
acid  lies  at  a  lower  frequency  than  that  of  maleic  acid. 
.  Figure  5  shows  the  absorption  curves  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic 
acids.     Since  mesaconic  acid  shows  the  greater  absorption,  it  is  to  be 
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expected  that  its  amyl  ester  will  have  a  higher  rotatory  power  than 
that  of  the  citraoonic  ester.     This  is  actually  the  case,  as  Walden's 


figures  show : 

C5Hn-C0,-CH 

CH3-C-C02-C,Hi,    

CHg.C-CO^-C^H,,    

In  the  cases  which  have  been  described    a  comparison  has  been 
drawn  between  substances  in  which  the  atoms  in  the  chain  are  linked 
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together  in  the  same  manner  in  each  isomeride ;  but  at  this  point  it 
may  be  well  to  indicate  the  results  obtained  when  the  unsaturation 
occurs  at  a  different  point  in  the  chain.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  case  of  itaconic  acid,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  isomeric  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids.  The  molecular 
rotation  of  itaconic  diamyl  ester  has  been  found  by  Walden  to  be 
[M]d  + 13*42.  We  might  expect  from  this  to  find  the  absorptive 
power  to  lie  between  those  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids,  but  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  less  than  either  (Figure  5).  We  must  therefore 
extend  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  unsaturation,  and 
state  the  case  in  the  following  manner : 
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"If  the  spectra  of  a  saturated  and  a  corresponding  unsaturated 
acid  be  compared,  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  amyl  ester  which  has 
the  greater  molecular  rotatory  power  will  show  the  greater  absorptive 
power  3  the  same  holds  in  the  case  of  two  stereoisomerio  acids  of  the 
ethylene  series;  but  it  does  not  hold  for  structurally  isomeric  un- 
saturated substances." 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  are 
of  interest  from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  already  been  proved 
by  Magini  («/.  Chim,  Phys,,  1904,  2,  410)  that  the  spectrum  of  fumaric 
acid  shows  greater  absorption  than  that  of  maleic  acid ;  and  in  the 
present  paper  it  is  shown  that  a  similar  state  of  things  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  stereoisomeric,  mesaconic,  and  citraconic  acids.  If  this  is  a 
general  rule,  namely,  if  the  more  symmetrical  molecule  shows  the 
greater  absorptive  power,  one  very  interesting  application  of  it  may 
be  indicated.  In  the  case  of  certain  stereoisomerio  compounds, 
notably  the  hydrazones,  no  method  of  configuration  determination  has 
yet  been  devised ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
two  isomerides  would  show  differences  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
case  of  the  stereoisomerio  acids,  and  a  study  of  the  absorption  spectra 
of  isomeric  hydrazones  might  lead  to  some  conclusions  with  regard  to 
their  configurations.  In  the  case  of  certain  stereoisomerio  ethylene 
derivatives  the  configurations  are  still  in  doubt ;  for  example,  no  real 
evidence  has  as  yet  been  adduced  in  the  cases  of  crotonic  and  Uo- 
crotonic  acids,  stilbene  and  taostilbene,  or  the  tolane  dibromides.  It 
is  certain  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  an 
examination  of  their  spectra.  In  the  case  of  the  various  isomeric 
cinnamic  acids  the  same  method  might  yield  results  of  some 
interest. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  the 
work: 

I.  Within  certain  well-defined  limits,  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  two  substances  and  their  absorption 
spectra. 

II.  The  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  a  compound  (by  which  a 
single  bond  is  replaced  by  a  double  one)  produces  an  increase  in 
absorptive  power  as  well  as  a  rise  in  molecular  rotatory  power. 

III.  The  loss  of  four  hydrogen  atoms  (by  which  a  single  bond  is 
changed  to  a  triple  one)  also  produces  an  increased  absorption,  though 
it  has  not  such  a  great  effect  as  the  change  from  the  single  to  the 
double  bond.     The  same  is  true  for  the  molecular  rotation. 

lY.  In  the  case  of  stereoisomerio  substances,  the  compound  having 
the  greater  molecular  rotation  has  also  the  greater  absorption. 

T.  The  same  rule  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  structure  isomeridos, 
at  least  in  the  unsaturated  series. 
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YI.  In  homologous  serios,  the  compound  having  the  greatest  mole- 
cular rotation  will  Jiave  the  greatest  absorptive  power. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Baly 
for  his  courtesy  in  lending  his  spectroscope,  without  which  the  work 
could  not  have  been  carried  out. 

The  Spbctboscopic  Laboratort, 

University  College, 

London. 


XXII. — Organic  Derivatives  of  Silicon.  Part  II.  The 
Synthesis  of  Benzylethylpropylsilicol,  its  Sulphona- 
tion,  and  the  Resolution  of  the  dl-Sidphonic  Deriv- 
ative into  its  Optically  Active  Components. 

By  Frederic  Stanley  Kipping. 

So3JE  ten  years  ago,  when  carbon  was  the  only  element  of  which  stable 
optically  active  derivatives  had  been  isolated  and  examined,  the  author 
commenced  an  investigation  of  the  organic  derivatives  of  silicon, 
partly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  general  behaviour  and  character 
of  these  compounds,  but  principally  to  obtain  some  of  them  in  an 
optically  active  condition,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  silicon  atom  at  the 
centre  of  an  asymmetric  group. 

At  that  time  very  little  had  been  done  with  organic  silicon  com- 
pounds since  the  classical  investigations  of  Friedel,  Crafts,  and  Laden- 
burg,  whose  work,  carried  out  no  doubt  under  considerable  difficulty, 
consisted  principally  in  the  study  of  some  simple  derivatives  of  silicon 
tetrachloride  and  of  ethyl  orthosilicate,  which  they  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  sodium  and  zinc  ethyl;  later  on,  some  of  the  corresponding 
propyl  derivatives  were  obtained  by  Pape  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in 
the  aromatic  series  Ladenburg  had  prepared  phenylsilicon  trichloride 
and  other  compounds  closely  related  to  it.  Much  more  recently  Polis 
(Z?6r.,  1885, 18, 1542)  had  obtained tetraphenylsilicane*  and  a  few  similar 
compounds,  and  Reynolds  had  studied  the  action  of  silicon  tetrachloride 
on  some  aromatic  bases. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  silicon  compound,  from  which  externally 
compensated  derivatives  might  be  obtained,  being  thus  limited,  the 
author's  first  experiments  (Part  I),  which  were  carried  out  in  conjunc- 

*  This  name  is  adopted  here  in  preference  to  silicon  tetraphenyl  in  order  to  show 
the  analogy  with  the  corresponding  derivative  of  methane. 
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tion  with  Lloyd  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  449),  did  nofc  advance  very  far  in 
the  desired  dii*ection.  Although  a  new  way  of  preparing  alkjl 
derivatives  of  silicon  was  found,  and  a  number  of  new  compounds — 
some  of  which  were  externally  compensated — were  obtained,  the  latter 
were  found  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  principal  object  in  view,  owing 
to  their  instability. 

Other  subjects  for  investigation  having  arisen,  very  little  progress 
was  made  with  silicon  compounds  until  the  autumn  of  1903,  when 
the  author's  discovery  that  silicon  tetrachloride  and  magnesium  alkyl 
and  aryl  halides  would  interact  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  of 
research.*^  With  the  aid  of  these  reagents,  for  which  chemistry  is  so 
much  indebted  to  Grignard,  it  seemed  possible  to  prepare  without  very 
great  difficulty  a  number  of  externally  compensated  silico-hydrocarbons 
and  other  compounds  of  a  stable  character,  from  which  acid  or  basic 
derivatives  could  be  obtained ;  the  latter  might  then  be  resolved  into 
their  optically  active  components  by  the  ordinary  methods  used  in  the 
case  of  carbon  compounds. 

The  first  task  was  to  prepare  a  derivative  of  the  type  SiR^B^HgOl 
by  introducing  successively  three  different  hydrocarbon  radicles  in  the 
place  of  three  chlorine  atoms  of  silicon  tetrachloride ;  for  this  purpose 
it  was  important  to  choose  carefully  from  among  the  various  alkyl  or 
aryl  halides  which  might  be  employed  because,  as  all  the  resulting 
compounds  would  certainly  be  liquids  and  could  only  be  purified  by 
fractional  distillation,  unless  in  every  case  the  desired  product  differed 
sufficiently  in  boiling  point  from  others  which  were  formed  in  the  re- 
action, its  isolation  would  be  impossible. 

The  preparation  of  methylethylsilicon  dichloride,  for  example,  would 
probably  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty;  the  product  of  the 
interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  methyl  bromide 
would  doubtless  be  a  mixture  of  the  mono-  and  di-methyl  compounds, 
and  would  contain  also  unchanged  ethylsilicon  trichloride ;  the  isola- 
tion of  the  desired  methylethyl  derivative  would  consequently  entail  a 
long  course  of  fractional  distillation  owing  to  the  slight  differences  in 
the  boiling  points  of  the  components  of  the  mixture. 

These  considerations  led  to  the  investigation  in  the  order  given  of 
the  following  series  of  reactions : 

SiCl^  +  MgEtBr  =  SiEtCl8  +  MgClBr  (p.  214). 
SiEtClg  +  MgPhBr^SiEtPhClg  +  MgClBr  (p.  215). 
SiEtPhCl2  +  MgPhBr  =  SiEfcPhPrCl  +  MgClBr  (p.  218). 
and  it  was  found  that,  although  in  every  case  by-products  are  formed 

*  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  author's  preliminary  note  (Proc,,  1904,  20, 
15),  the  preparation  of  some  phenyl  derivatives,  by  the  interaction  of  silicon  tetra- 
chloride and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide,  was  described  by  Dilthey  {Ber»y  1904,  S7, 
1189  ;  see  also  Ber.,  1905,  28,  4132). 
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in  considerable  quantities,  the  principal  reaction  proceeds  as  formulated 
above,  and  the  desired  product  can  be  isolated  without  very  much 
difficulty ;  the  rigid  exclusion  of  moisture  during  the  whole  series  of 
operations  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary. 

The  preparation  of  a  suitable  derivative  of  the  externally  com- 
pensated phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  thus  obtained  seemed  at 
first  to  offer  no  particular  difficulty.  The  compound  might  react 
with  the  silver  salt  of  an  optically  active  acid,  such  as  bromocamphor- 
sulphonic  acid,  yielding  a  solid  ester,  which  might  possibly  be  resolved 
by  fractional  crystallisation ;  an  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried, 
but  the  reaction  seemed  to  proceed  altogether  abnormally  (p.  220) ;  at 
any  rate,  the  initial  product  was  either  not  the  desired  ester  or  else 
the  ester  was  so  unstable  that  it  was  useless  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Again,  the  interaction  of  the  chloride  and  a  primary  or  secondary 
base  might  yield  a  crystalline  substance  which,  if  sufficiently  stable 
and  if  the  base  were  optically  active,  might  be  resolved  by  fractional 
crystallisation.  The  few  experiments  which  were  made  with/>-toluidine 
seemed  to  show  that  a  substituted  amine  of  such  a  type,  stable  towards 
water,  would  not  be  obtained,  a  noteworthy  fact  considering  the 
stability  of  the  amines  j  this  line  was  therefore  abandoned. 

These  and  other  failures  to  obtain  suitable  derivatives  from  the 
chloride  rendered  it  advisable  to  try  and  substitute  another  hydro- 
carbon radicle  for  the  atom  of  chlorine.  Judging  from  the  behaviour 
of  certain  carbon  compounds,  such  as  triphenylmethyl  chloride,  which 
with  zinc  ethyl  gives  triphenylmethane  and  ethylene  (E.  and  O. 
Fischer,  Annalenf  1878,  194,  259),  it  seemed  probable  that  this  re- 
action might  not  take  the  desired  course.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
however,  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  was  found  to  react  with 
magnesium  alkyl  and  aryl  halides  at  moderate  temperatures,  giving  a 
very  fair  yield  of  the  tetra-substituted  silicane,  of  which  the  two 
following  representatives  were  prepared  : 

SiEtPhPrCl  +  MgMel  =  SiEtPhPrMe  +  MgCU. 
SiEtPhPrCl  +  MgBzCl  f=  SiEtPhPrBz  +  MgClj. 

Of  these  two  ^ilicohydrocarbons,  only  the  latter  so  far  has  been 
studied,  and  the  experiments  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed 
towards  its  conversion  into  a  sulphonic  acid.  It  was  thought  that 
under  suitable  conditions  this  silicohydrocarbon  might  undergo 
sulphonation,  either  the  phenyl  or  the  benzyl  radicle  being  attacked, 
in  which  case  the  sulphonic  acid  might  tlien  be  combined  with  an 
optically  active  base,  and  the  resulting  salt  resolved  by  fractional 
crystallisation. 

An  unforeseen  and  interesting  result  occurred  on  attempting  to 
sulphonate    with    ordinary  sulphuric    acid,   the    phenylbenzylethyl- 
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propylsilicane  being  hydrolysed  with  separation  of  benzene  and 
formation  of  herizyleihylpropylsilicol  or  benzylethylpropylsUieyl  oxide  : 

SiEtPhPrBz  +  Kfi  =  C^Hg  +  SiEtPrBz-OH. 
2SiEtPrBz-0H  -  (SiEtPrBz)20  +  H^O. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  the  experiments  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive, tolueue  is  not  produced  under  these  conditions  even  in  small 
quantities ;  the  hydrocarbon  which  is  obtained  freezes  readily,  melts 
at  about  4?,  and  has  the  properties  of  pure  benzene  (compare  p.  223). 
Experiments  with  other  compounds  have  also  shown  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  phenyl  and  benzyl  radicles  as  regards 
their  combination  with  silicon ;  the  benzyl  group,  compared  with  the 
phenyl  group,  is  held  very  firmly,  and  as  far  as  the  author's  obser- 
vations have  gone  it  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  silicon  atom  by 
sulphuric  acid  even  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  whereas  the 
phenyl  radicle  is  invariably  displaced  (compare  also  Part  I,  loc. 
ciL) 

The  silicol,  which  is  probably  the  initial  product  of  hydrolysis,  or 
the  oxide,  which  is  formed  from  it  in  the  manner  just  indicated, 
gradually  undergoes  sulphonation  when,  without  first  removing  the 
benzene  which  has  been  formed,  the  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  at 
1 00°  is  continued  for  some  time ;  under  these  conditions  there 
results  a  mixture  of  acids  from  which  it  was  found  to  be  very  difficult 
to  isolate  a  pure  product,  but  ultimately  a  crystalline  ammonium  salt 
was  obtained. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  compound  and  the  results  of  silicon 
determinations  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  derived  from  an  acid  of 
the  constitution  EtPrSi(OH)-CH2-CeH4-S03H,  but  the  results  of 
cryoscopic  experiments  in  aqueous  solution  pointed  to  a  molecular 
weight  considerably  higher  than  the  calculated  value.  The  ^-menthyl- 
amine  salt,  prepared  from  the  ammonium  derivative,  crystallised  well ; 
when  examined  by  the  ebullioscopic  method  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  it  also  gave  values  indicating  a  more  complex  molecular 
structure  than  that  of  a  salt  derived  from  an  acid  having  the  above 
constitution. 

These  results  gave  rise  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  parent  sulphonic  acid  ;  on  the  one  hand  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
abnormal  molecular  weights  might  be  ascribed  to  association  conditioned 
by  the  hydroxyl-  or  sulpho-groups,  especially  as  it  had  been  found 
that  simple  silicones,  such  as  benzylethylsilicone,  EtBzSiO,  are  highly 
associated  in  solution  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
sulphonic  acid  might  be  derived  from  the  oxide  or  ether  of  the 
molecular  formula  BzEtPrSi'0'SiPrEtBz,  as  this  compound  might 
well  be  produced  from  the  silicol  previous  to  or  during  sulphonation. 
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the  oxide  PhjSi'O'SiPhg  being  formed  from  triphenylsilicol  even  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Kipping  and  Lloyd,  loc.  cU,), 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  as  the  product  would  be  a  disulphonic 
acid,  its  salts,  if  highly  dissociated  in  solution,  would  give  molecular 
weight  values  but  little  higher  than  those  calculated  on  a  similar  basis 
for  the  salts  of  the  simple  monosulphonic  acid  j  the  evidence  obtained 
from  the  cryoscopic  or  ebulliscopic  determinations  therefore  was 
inconclusive,  although  no  doubt  pointing  to  the  more  complex  oxide 
formula  rather  than  to  that  of  the  simple  derivative  of  the  silicol. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  the  ammonium  and  of  the  ^menthylamine 
salts  also  indicated  that  the  sulphonation  product  was  a  derivative 
of  the  oxide;  although  the  percentage  compositions  calculated  for 
the  two  possible  formula  differ  but  little  (pp.  227,  229),  and  the  presence 
of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  in  the  compounds  renders  the  results  rather 
less  trustworthy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  analytical 
data  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  any  other  conclusion. 

Other  facts  established  during  a  series  of  experiments,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  later  paper,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  this  sulphonic 
acid.  Firstly,  when  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  (Proc.,  1905,  21, 
65)  is  decomposed  with  water  it  gives  a  mixture  of  the  silicol  and 
the  oxide,  indicating  that  the  former  readily  passes  into  the  latter, 
even  in  presence  of  water. 

Secondly,  the  sulphonation  of  the  pure  oxide  with  chlorosulphonic 
acid  seems  to  give  a  mixture  of  acids  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the 
sulphonation  of  the  silicol ;  at  any  rate,  the  products  are  in  so  far 
identical  that  they  both  contain  the  acid  from  which  the  crystalline 
ammonium-  and  ^menthylamine  salts  referred  to  above  are  derived. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  acid  in  question  is  a 
compound  of  the  constitution 

Et  Et 

SOsH-CflH^-CHg— Si— O— Si— CHj-CgH^-SOgH. 

Pr  Pr 

This  view  necessitates  the  further  assumption  that  the  original 
sulphonation  product  is  a  mixture  of  two  structurally  identical  but 
optically  isomeric  compounds,  namely,  the  externally  and  the  internally 
compensated  acids;  here  again  the  experimental  evidence,  although 
not  conclusive,  is  in  conformity  with  this  theoretical  consequence,  as 
the  original  sulphonation  product  is  certainly  a  mixture.  So  far  only 
the  one  acid  has  been  isolated,  but  further  experiments  are  in  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  other  (or  others)  will  be  obtained  ultimately 
in  a  condition  of  purity. 

The  acid  which  has  been  isolated,  it  may  be  stated  at  once,  is  an 
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externally  and  not  an  internally  compensated  compound ;  although 
its  ^menthylamine>  c^-bornylamine,  and  several  other  salts  described  in 
this  paper  seem  to  crystallise  unchanged  from  various  solvents  under 
different  conditions,  the  resolution  of  the  acid  is  fairly  easily  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  (^methylhydrindamine  (Tattersall  and  Kipping 
Trans.,  1903,  83»  918). 

The  two  substances  obtained  by  fractionally  crystallising  the 
(£-methylhydrindamine  salt  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  from 
acetone  differ  widely  in  melting  point  and  in  outward  properties, 
but  have  practically  the  same  specific  rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  j  when  separately  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  then 
converted  into  the  /-menthylamine  salts,  they  both  yield  compounds 
which,  after  recrystallisation,  seem  to  have  practically  the  same  melting 
point  and  specific  rotation  as  the  ^menthylamine  salt  of  the  original 
c2/-acid.  In  these  circumstances,  and  especially  as  the  specific  rota- 
tions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  optically  active  acids  are  very  low, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  confirmatory  evidence  that  a  resolution  of 
the  acid  had  in  fact  been  accomplished ;  this  evidence  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  experimental  part'  (p.  236),  and  the  enantiomorphous 
relationship  of  the  resolution  products  is  thereby  conclusively 
established. 

The  present  communication,  however,  is  in  some  ways  incomplete ; 
for  although  the  preparation  of  an  optically  active  silicon  derivative 
has  been  accomplished,  the  quantity  of  methylhydrindamine  at  disposal 
was  60  limited  that  the  optically  active  compounds  have  so  far  only 
been  prepared  on  a  relatively  small  scale ;  their  study  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Experimental. 
Preparation  qf  EthylsUicon  Trichloride, 

Silicon  tetrachloride  (50  grams),  diluted  with  about  three  volumes 
of  ether,*  is  placed  in  a  large  flask  provided  with  a  tap-funnel  and  a 
good  stirrer,  and  after  cooling  in  ice  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium 
ethyl  bromide  (1^^  mol.)  is  added  slowly,  the  whole  operation  requiring 
about  two  hours.  Even  the  first  few  drops  of  the  ethereal  solution 
produce  a  precipitate  of  magnesium  chlorobromide  with  considerable 
development  of  heat,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  experiment  the 
contents  of  the  flask  consist  of  a  thick,  pasty  mass  which  is  difiicult  to 
stir ;  for  this  reason  the  solution  of  the  magnesium  compound  should 
not  be  too  concentrated. 

After  remaining  for  about  twenty -four  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  ether  is  first  distilled  off  and  the  flask  is  then  slowly 

*  Purified  and  dried  with  pliosphorio  oxide  and  with  sodium. 
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heated  in  an  air-  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  finally  raised 
to  about  200^  and  kept  there  until  distillation  ceases  3  towards  the 
end  of  this  operation  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  pale  yellow,  fuming  distillate  is  then  fractionated,  as  is  also  the 
mixture  of  ether,  silicon  tetrachloride,  ethyl  bromide,  and  ethylsilicon 
trichloride  from  the  preliminary  distillation ;  in  these  operations  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  an  efficient  column,^  otherwise  the  ether  carries 
over  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride.  The  crude 
product  is  then  again  fractionated  and  the  portion  passing  over 
between  97°  and  103°  collected  separately  j  this  fraction  is  pure 
enough  for  the  preparation  of  other  derivatives  and  usually  weighs 
30 — 35  grams ;  it  is  an  almost  colourless,  fuming  liquid  having  the 
properties  described  by  Ladenburg. 

The  portions  of  the  product  collected  above  103°  up  to  about  160°, 
doubtless  consist  of  diethylsilicon  dichloride,  triethylsilicyl  chloride, 
and  possibly  a  little  tetraethylsilicane ;  these  are  reserved  for  future 
investigation.  The  solid  residue  in  the  flask,  after  distilling  off  the 
crude  product  at  200°,  is  not  pure  magnesium  salt,  and  when  treated 
with  water  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  gelatinous  substance, 
which  glows  when  ignited. 

In  the  first  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Grignard  reaction,  magnesium  ethyl  iodide  was 
used,  but  the  yield  of  the  desired  product  was  very  small,  and  on 
fractionally  distilling,  so  much  iodine  was  liberated  that  the  side-tube 
of  the  flask  sometimes  became  choked  with  crystals  of  the  halogen. 

FhenyUihyUUicon  dichloride^  EtPhSiClj. 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  treating  ethylsilicon  trichloride. in 
quantities  of  about  100  grams  at  a  time  with  a  slight  excess  (1^\^  mol.) 
of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  production  of  diphenyl  during 
the  interaction  of  the  magnesium  and  phenyl  bromide,  the  flask  con- 
taining the  magnesium  and  ether  is  provided  with  an  efficient  stirrer 
and  cooled  in  ice  as  soon  as  the  reaction  has  once  started. 

This  solution  is  then  added  slowly,  stirring  vigorously,  to  the  well- 
cooled  ethylsilicon  trichloride  (b.  p  97 — 103°) ;  at  first  a  slight  turbidity 
is  often  produced,  but  otherwise  no  visible  reaction  occurs,  and  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  magnesium  chlorobromide  separates  during  the 
hour  or  two  required  for  the  addition  of  the  ethereal  solution.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  liquid  has  the  appearance  of  an  emulsion,  and,  left 
at  rest,  it  separates  into  two  layers  3  the  lower  one  then  slowly  deposits 

*  A  3 — 5  chamber  column  of  the  S.  Young  type« 
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crystalB  and  finally  sets  to  a  cake,  when  left  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  about  twelve  hours.  The  precipitated  magnesium  salt  is, 
however,  rather  gelatinous  and  difficult  to  separate  by  filtration,  for 
which  reason,  and  also  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  mixture  is  heated 
on  a  reflux  condenser  during  a  few  hours,  whereby  the  magnesium  salt 
is  rendered  coarsely  crystalline. 

The  separation  of  the  oily  product  from  the  magnesium  salts  in  this 
and  in  many  other  preparations  described  later  is  accomplished  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  (1)  The  mixture  is  rapidly  transferred  to  a  large  porcelain 
filter  which  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  chamber  formed  from  two 
desiccator  covers  placed  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  stem  of  the  filter-funnel 
passes  air-tight  through  the  tubulure  of  the  lower  one  into  a  filter-flask 
connected  with  an .  aspirator,  so  that  dry  air  can  be  drawn  into  the 
chamber  through  a  calcium  chloride  tube  fitted  in  the  tubulure  of  the 
upper  cover  and  then  through  the  filter.  The  liquid  is  thus  separated  by 
filtration,  in  absence  of  moisture,  and  the  residual  magnesium  salt  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  the  dry  ether  distilled  from  the  oil.  (2)  The 
mixture  is  placed  in  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  large  bulbs 
connected  together,  on  the  principle  of  a  fat-extractor,  and  so  arranged 
that  on  heating  the  lower  bulb  the  ether,  which  has  filtered  from  the 
upper  one,  passes  up  the  side  tube  to  a  condenser,  and  then  flows  back 
on  to  the  pasty  magnesium  salt  contained  in  the  upper  bulb,  whence  it 
passes  through  an  asbestos  filter  into  the  lower  one  again ;  this  form 
of  apparatus  is  more  suitable  for  working  with  large  quantities. 

The  ethereal  solution  and  washings  having  been  combined,  the  ether 
is  distilled,  during  which  operation  a  further  separation  of  magnesium 
salt  sometimes  occurs,  even  when  the  original  mixture  has  been 
previously  heated  during  some  hours. 

The  yellow  oily  product  is  first  submitted  to  a  preliminary  distillation 
from  an  ordinary  flask ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  about  40^,  and  the  thermo- 
meter rises  rapidly  to  about  200^ ;  the  principal  portion  passes  over 
between  this  temperature  and  240°  and  is  collected  separately.  The 
pressure  is  then  reduced  to  about  50  mm.  and  distillation  continued  as 
long  as  anything  passes  over,  but  even  then  there  remains  a  consider- 
able residue  of  a  dark  browA  very  viscid  liquid,  boiling  above  300^, 
which  has  not  been  examined. 

That  portion  of  tbe*distillate  collected  from  40°  to  240°  contains  ether, 
ethylsilicon  trichloride,  bromobenzene,  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride, 
and  diphenyl ;  it  is  repeatedly  and  systematically  fractionated  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  neck  18 — 24  inches  in 
length,  in  which  is  placed  a  Young's  rod  and  disc  column ;  corks  and 
rubber  are  so  rapidly  attacked  that  an  ordinary  fractionating  column 
fitted  into  a  flask  cannot  very  well  be  used. 

The  principal  fractious  of  value  finally  collected  from  this  portion  of 
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the  distillate,  starting  from  100  grams  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  are  : 
ethylsilicon  trichloride,  b.  p.  97 — 103°,  5 — 10  grams  and  crude  phenyU 
ethylsilicon  dichloride,  b.  p.  228 — 232°,  40—50  grams. 

The  portions  collected  above  232°  contain  diphenyl  in  small  quanti- 
ties, this  compound  forming  the  main  constituent  of  the  fractions 
265 — 265°  which  solidify  on  cooling.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  presence  of 
diphenyl  which  necessitates  so  many  distillations,  and  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  prepare  a  pure  specimen  of  phenylethylsilicon 
dichloride. 

Many  preparations  of  this  compound  have  been  examined ;  as  the 
boiling  point  appeared  to  be  230 — 231°  (760  mm.  thread  entirely  in 
vapour),  several  specimens  Soiling  at  this  temperature,  at  227 — 228°, 
and  at  229 — 230°  have  been  collected  and  analysed,  but  were  found  to 
be  impure,  and  to  contain  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of 
the  theoretical  quantity,  34'5  per  cent.  That  the  impurity  is  diphenyl 
can  be  shown  by  submitting  the  samples  to  distillation  in  steam, 
when  this  hydrocarbon  passes  over,  leaving  phenylethylailicone. 

Pure  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeatedly 
distilling  the  crude  product  (b.  p.  228 — 232°)  under  different  pressures 
and  rejecting  each  time  the  very  last  portion  of  the  distillate  and  any 
residue;^  a  sample  thus  obtained  was  analysed  with  the  following 
result : t 

Found  CI  =  33-7.     CgHioClgSi  requires  CI  =  345  per  cent. 

When  freshly  prepared  it  is  a  highly  refractive,  coloui'less  liquid,  but 
it  turns  pink,  and  frequently  violet,  after  a  very  short  time,  these 
colours  disappearing  when  the  substance  is  heated.  When  kept  for 
some  weeks  it  generally  becomes  brownish -yellow,  apparently  owing  to 
the  liberation  of  traces  of  iodine;  this  is  true  of  many  of  the  di- 
and  tri-substituted  silicon  tetrachlorides,  but  the  state  of  combina- 
tion of    the   iodine   has   not   been   ascertained.      Phenylethylsilicon 

*  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  pure  silicon  compound,  the 
following  record  may  be  given.  A  sample  of  the  product  (about  120  giams)  boiling 
between  227°  and  232"  (760  mm.)  was  found  to  contain  30-4  per  cent,  of  chlorine  ; 
it  was  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure  three  times,  leaving  about  5  grams  of 
residue  boiling  above  230**  after  each  operation  ;  the  percentage  of  chlorine  rose  from 
80-4  to  31*8,  32-5,  and  33*3  with  each  distillation.  The  sample  was  then  distilled 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  and  the  portion  boiling  at  155 — 156%  which  formed 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  collected  ;  this  gave  337  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
and  on  repeating  the  distillation  under  reduced  pressure,  leaving  again  about  5  per 
cent  as  residue,  this  value  underwent  no  appreciable  change. 

t  In  the  analysis  of  this  and  of  many  similar  compounds,  the  freshly  distilled 
mihstauce  is  dropped  into  a  flask  containing  either  water  or  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  previoiwly  weighed,  so  that  by  re-weighing  the  amount  of  substance 
taken  can  be  ascertained  without  giving  any  opportunity  for  absorption  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  ;  the  halogen  is  then  determined  either  voUimetrically  or  gravi- 
metrically. 
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dichloride  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  the  corresponding  silicone.  It  boils  at  229 — 230^ 
(760  mm.)  and  at  155 — 156°  (100  mm.),  thread  entirely  in  vapour. 

That  portion  of  the  crude  product  boiling  above  240°  (atmospheric 
pressure)  and  collected  by  distilling  under  50  mm.  pressure  contains  di' 
phenyl,  diplunylethyUUioyl  chloride,  SiEtPh^Ol,  triphenylsilicyl  chloride^ 
SiPhgCl,  and  other  compounds ;  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
these  by-products  will  be  published  later. 

Phenylethytsilicone,  PhEtSiO. 

This  compound  is  obtained  as  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  when  phenyl- 
ethylsilicon  dichloride  is  decomposed  with  water;  a  sample  was 
extracted  with  ether,  left  for  some  time  over  sulphuric  acid  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  then  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

01825  gave  0-0741  Si02;  Si=191. 

CgHj^OSi  requires  Si  — 18*9  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
practically  insoluble ;  so  far  it  has  not  been  further  examined. 

Phenyleihylpropylsilicyl  Chloride,  SiEtPrPhCl. 

The  gradual  addition  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  propyl 
bromide  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride 
causes  only  a  slight  development  of  heat,  so  that  cooling  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  (as  a  rule  ice  was  used),  and  the  two  liquids  may  be 
mixed  fairly  rapidly.  The  solution,  when  left  overnight,  deposits  a 
considerable  quantity  of  magnesium  salt,  but  in  order  to  ensure  com- 
plete interaction,  and  to  cause  the  gelatinous  precipitate  to  become 
crystalline  and  granular,  the  mixture  is  first  heated  diu*ing  some  hours 
with  reflux  condenser,  and  then,  after  distilling  off  the  ether,  kept  at 
100°  during  three  or  four  hours  longer.  The  product  is  then  separated 
from  the  magnesium  salt  with  the  aid  of  the  distilled  ether,  in  the 
apparatus  already  described,  and  the  combined  extract  and  washings 
are  evaporated. 

The  remaining  oil  is  first  submitted  to  a  preliminary  distillation 
from  an  ordinary  flask  under  reduced  pressure  (about  100  mm.)  until 
the  thermometer  rises  to  about  210°,  leaving  in  the  flask  a  small 
quantity  of  an  oil  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  magnesium  salt,  which 
separates  during  the  process;  the  oily  by-products  of  high  boiling 
point  are  always  formed  in  small  quantities,  and  on  distillation  afford 
nothing  of  a  definite  character,  the  temperature  rising  slowly  to 
about  350°.  In  this  preliminary  distillation  almost  the  whole  of  the 
crude  propyl   derivative  passes  over  between  175 — 190°  (100  mii».)i 
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and  this  fraction,  which  ia  equal  ta  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  phenyl- 
ethylsilieon  chloride  employed,  seems  to  be  a  fairlj  pure  subsianoe } 
when,  however,  it  is  submitted  to  systematic  fractional  distillation^ 
using  a  long-necked  flaek  fitted  with  a  rod  and  disc  column,  it  shows  a 
wide  range  of  boiling  point.  Under  atmospfheric  pressure  it  begins  to 
distil  at  about  240°  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually  up  to  about 
265°,  the  greater  part  passing  over  between  250°  and  260° ;  even  after 
repeated  operations  the  boiling  point  does  not  become  very  definite, 
and  analyses  of  the  product  give  unsatisfactory  results.  The  first 
samples  examined  were  collected  between  250°  and  260°  and  seemed 
to  contain  phenylethyldipropylsilicane,  as  they  gave  only  14 — 15 
per  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of  16*6  per  cent,  which  is  required  by 
theory. 

When  re-distilled  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  with  the  same 
apparatus  the  product  passes  over  from  about  l60°  to  190°,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  may  be  collected  between  176°  and  185°;  systematic 
fractionation  yields  further  quantities  of  substance  boiling  between 
the  limits  last  mentioned,  and  when,  finally,  this  liquid  id  again  dis* 
tilled  two  or  three  times,  the  main  quantity  passes  over  between  178° 
and  182°. 

Chlorine  determinations,  made  with  samples  thus  collected,  gave 
results  agreeing  with  those  required  for  the  compound  Si£tPrPhCl, 
namely  167  and  16-3  per  cent.,  the  calculated  value  being  16*6 
per  cent. 

Phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  a  colourless,  refractive,  mobile 
liquid,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  pink  tinge,  apparently  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  traces  of  iodine.  It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  water,  giving  apparently  a  mixture  of  phenylethyl- 
propylsilicol  and  the  corresponding  oxide,  (SiEtPrPh)20. 


Phenylethylpropylsilicoly  SiEtPrPh-OH. 

The  product  of  the  decomposition  of  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chlor- 
ide with  water  has  not  yet  been  examined  very  carefully,  but  the 
corresponding  silicol  has  been  prepared  by  an  indirect  process. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  compounds  of  the  type, 
SiRiRjHg-NHR, 
were  or  were  not  stable  towards  water  (for  if  they  were  and  could  be 
obtained  in  crystals  they  might  be  employed  for  resolution  experiments) 
the  chloride  mentioned  above  was  treated  with  excess  of  />-toIuidino  in 
dry  ethereal  solution,  and  after  filtering  from  the  heavy  precipitate  of 
/^toluidiDe  hydrochloride,  the  filtrate  was  washed  with  dilute  acid,  dried, 
and  evaporated.     The  oil  which  remained  was  free  from  nitrogen  and 
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gave  when  warmed  with  sodium  a  vigorous  effervescence ;  it  was  there* 
fore  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure,  when  it  furnished  a  large 
fraction  boiling  from  about  245°  to  255° ;  above  this  temperature  the 
thermometer  rose  very  rapidly  and  the  residue  was  not  examined. 

The  fraction  245—255°  was.  redistilled,  the  portion  boiling  at 
about  250°  collected  separately  and  analysed,  with  the  following 
results : 

01494  gave  0-3713  COg  and  01228  H^O.     C  =  67-8;  H  =  91. 
0-1512     „    0-3766  CO,    „    01260  HgO.     0-679;  H  =  9-2. 
Cj^HigOSi  requires  C  =  680 ;  H  =  9-3  per  cent. 

Phenylethylpropylsilicol  is  a  colourless,  moderately  mobile  liquid 
practically  insoluble  in  water;  its  further  investigation  has  been 
deferred.  The  fact,  established  by  this  and  by  other  experiments,  that 
the  union  of  nitrogen  and  silicon  is  dissolved  in  presence  of  water, 
renders  such  compounds  unsuitable  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
investigation. 

Tlie  Action  of  Plienyleihylpropylsilicyl  Chhride  on  tits  Silver  Salt  of 
Campfu/raulphonic  Acid, 

Theoretically,  the  interaction  of  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and 
silver  c^-camphorsulphonate  (Reychler's  acid)  might  be  expected  to  give 
silver  chloride  and  an  ester, 

SiEtPrPhCl  +  CioH^^O-SOjAg  =  AgCl  +  CioHijO-SOj-SiEtPrPh. 

Should  this  ester  be  crystalline,  as  seemed  probable,  it  might  be  re- 
solved by  ordinary  fractional  crystallisation. 

Experiments  made  on  these  lines  seemed  to  show  that  the  interaction 
proceeds  abnormally.  On  adding  the  dry  silver  salt  in  slight  excess 
to  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  dry  light  petroleum,  an  immediate 
separation  of  silver  chloride  occurs  and,  on  shaking,  the  solution  be- 
comes clear;  if  then  it  is  decanted  and  kept  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid  it  very  soon  deposits  crystals  of  <f-camphorsulphonicacid,' 
the  quantity  of  this  acid  increasing  on  the  addition  of  more  dry  light 
petroleum.  The  clear  solution  then  contains  an  oil,  which,  however,  is 
certainly  not  the  ex(>ected  ester,  as  it  can  be  distilled  in  small  quanti- 
ties under  atmospheric  pressure  without  charring  appreciably.  This 
being  the  case,  the  petroleum  solution  was  washed  with  water  (which 
removed  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  camphorsulphonic  acid),  dried, 
and  evaporated.  The  residue  consisted  of  a  mobile  oil  and  was  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure  (about  75  mm.)  ;  about  half  of  it  passed  over 
from  175 — 185°,  the  thermometer  then  rose  very  rapidly  to  about  220° 
and  the  rest  distilled  from  this  temperature  up  to  about  270°. 

The  principal  fraction,  after  redistillation,  was  analysed  : 
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01602  gave  03938  CJOg  and  01302  HgO.     C  «  670 ;  H  =  9'0. 

01476     „     0-3684  COg   „     0-1222  HgO.     0=68-1 ;  H  =  9-2. 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  this  portion  of  the  product  consisted 
of  phenylethylpropylsilicol ;  the  other  fractions  were  not  examined, 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reaction  cannot  at  present  be 
given  ;  it  seems,  however,  from  this,  and  from  other  experiments  to  be 
described  in  a  later  paper,  that  the  ester  is  not  produced,  so  that  the 
further  study  of  the  reaction  has  been  deferred. 

Phenf/lmethylethylpropylsilicane,  SiMeEtPrPh. 

A  small  quantity  of  this  silicohydrocarbon  was  prepared,  principally 
in  order  -to  ascertain  whether  the  displacement  of  the  last  atom  of 
chlorine  in  the  tetrachloride  by  an  alkyl  group  offered  any  exceptional 
difficulties. 

"When  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  treated  with  an  ethereal 
solution  of  excess  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  no  appreciable  reaction 
occurs,  but  on  gradually  heating  in  an  oil-bath  up  to  about  1 70°,  allow- 
ing the  ether  to  distil  off,  and  then  keeping  at  this  temperature  for 
about  one  and  a  half  hours,  a  considerable  separation  of  magnesium 
chloroiodide  results.  After  cooling,  adding  water,  and  extracting  with 
ether,  the  product  is  obtained  as  an  almost  colourless  oil  which  distils 
almost  entirely  between  225°  and  235°  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Fractional  distillation  furnishes  a  liquid  boiling  constantly  at 
228 — 230°  which  forms  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  crude  product. 

0-3830  gave  0-1190  SiO, ;  Si  =  14-6. 

CigHjgSi  requires  Si  =  14*8. 

Phenylmethylethylpropylsilicane  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  having 
a  slight  but  pleasant  aromatic  odour ;  it  is  specifically  lighter  than 
water,  in  which,  of  course,  it  is  practically  insoluble. 

rhenylhenzylethylpropyhilicane,  SiEtPrPhBz. 

This  compound  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  phenylethylpropyl- 
silicyl chloride  and  magnesium  benzyl  chloride,  but  its  isolation  is 
rather  troublesome  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the 
dibenzyl  which  is  always  produced  in  the  preparation  of  magnesium 
benzyl  chloride.  This  latter  operation  has  been  carried  out  under 
various  conditions,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  altogether  the 
formation  of  the  hydrocarbon  ;  efficient  cooling  and  stirring  appear  to 
be  advisable.  On  adding  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  magnesium  compound  no  appreciable  develop- 
ment of  heat  occurs  and  there  is  no  separation  of  magnesium  chloride ; 
the  ether  is  therefore  distilled,  and  the  residue  gradually  heated  in  an 
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oil-bath  to  about  160*^,  at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  during  about 
two  hours. 

The  pasty  product  is  then  cooled,  some  ether  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  the  magnesium  salt  being  subsequently 
well  washed  with  ether ;  the  combined  filtrate  and  washings  give  on 
evaporation  a  yellow  oil. 

In  the  first  preparations,  this  oil  was  submitted  to  distillation  from 
an  ordinary  flask  under  atmospheric  pressure,  when,  after  many  opera- 
tions, it  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  boiling  fairly  definitely 
at  about  325°,  and  some  fractions  of  lower  boiling  point  (which 
deposited  crystals  of  dibenzyl)  together  with  an  oily  residue.  The 
substance  boiling  at  325°  consisted  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane 
free  from  any  appreciable  quantity  of  impurity,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing analyses  : 
,      01386  gave  04093  COj  and  0-1102  HgO.     C  =  80-5  ;  H-8-8. 

01721     „    0-5102  COg    „    0-1369  H3O.     C  -  80-8  ;  H  -  8-8. 

01740    „    0-0380  SiOj.   Si « 10-3. 

CjgHg^Si  require?  C  =  80'5  ;  H-8-9  ;  Si « 10*6  per  cent. 

As  the  yield  in  the  above  case  is  small  owing  to  the  repeated  distilla- 
tions necessary  to  completely  remove  the  dibenzyl^  it  is  better  to  frac- 
tionate in  the  long-necked  flasks  provided  with  rod  and  disc  columns 
(p.  216),  which  necessitates  working  under  reduced  pressure.  At  100 
mm.,  the  dibenzyl  passes  over  in  the  fractions  collected  from  about 
210  to  335°;  these  are  cooled,  the  crystals  of  the  hydrocarbon 
separated  by  filti*ation,  and  the  liquid  again  fractionated  as  before. 
Repeating  these  operations  several  times,  the  phenylbenzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  is  ultimately  obtained  boiling  almost  constantly  at  249 — 251°, 
the  yield  being  from  60 —60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  in  addition  to 
dibenzyl,  various  by-products  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow, 
fluorescent  oil  of  very  high  and  indefinite  boiling  point. 

Analyses  of  the  silicon  preparations  gave  the  following  results : 

01554  gave  04565  OO2  and  01230  HjO.     C  =  80-1 ;  H  =  8-8. 
0-1704     „    0-5042  COj    „  01336  H,0.    C-80-7;  H-ST. 
0-3830      „    0-0850  SiOg.   Si  =  10-4, 
0-2864      „    0-0649  SiOy   Si=  106  per  cent. 

Phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is  a  colourless,  highly  refractive, 
rather  viscous  liquid,  specifically  lighter  than  water.  The  freshly  dis- 
tilled substance  is  quite  clear,  but  when  left  in  an  open  vessel  it 
gradually  becomes  turbid,  first  at  the  surface  and  then  downwards ;  this 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  is  certainly  not  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  by  moisture  of  some  unchanged  halogen 
derivative  of  silicon,  as  the  product  is  free  from  halogen  ;  when  kept 
in  a  desicoator  the  silicoh^drocarbon  remains  perfectly  dear. 
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It  seems  to  be  insoluble  in  ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid>  but 
when  left  with  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  acid  slowly  becomes 
brown  and  the  silicon  compound  changes  into  a  tar,  an  odour  of  nitro^ 
benzene  being  evolved  ;  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  the  compound  is  violently  attacked,  a  tarry 
product  being  formed.  The  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards  these 
and  other  reagents  is  left  for  future  investigation. 

\^  Decomposition  of  PhenylhensiylethylpropyUilicane  with  Sulphuric  Acid, 

On  adding  the  silioohydrocarbon  just  described  to  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (1^  vols.)  and  then  shaking  vigorously,  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture occurs  and  the  acid  becomes  yellowish-brown,  but  after  feaving 
the  emulsion  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  an  oil  separates  at  the  snrfape  ; 
this  oil  is  insoluble  in  water  and  seems  to  be  either  unchanged  phenyl- 
benzyletibylpropylsilicane,  or  a  mixture  of  benzene,  bens^ylethylprbpyl- 
silicol,  and  the  ether  or  oxide  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  exact  con? 
ditions  of  the  experiment. 

The  silicohydroearbon  is,  in  fact,  Erst  decomposed  by  sulphuric  aci<], 
probably  according  to  the  following  equation, 

SiEtPrPhBz  +  HjO  =  SiEtPrBz-OH  +  C^H^j, 

and  if  the  quantities  used  be  large  enough,  and  the  shaking  sufficiently 
vigorous,  the  spontaneous  development  of  heat  may  ensure  the  decom- 
position of  the  whole  of  the  silioohydrocarbon ;  if  not,  it  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  heat  the  interacting  substances  at  about  70°  for  a  short  time  to 
complete  the  hydrolysis. 

That  benzene,  and  not  its  sulphonic  acid,  is  thus  produced  is 
proved  by  the  odour  of  the  mixture,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
heating  at  100°  for  some  time  a  considerable  loss  in  weight  occurs, 
amounting  to  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  silicohydroearbon  originally 
pi^sent ;  moreover,  the  benzene  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  stream 
of  dry  air,  collected  in  a  well«cooled  vessel,  and  identified  by  its 
melting  and  boiling  points,  or  by  converting  it  into  m-di nitrobenzene, 
all  of  which  methods  were  actually  used ;  these  experiments  also, 
showed  that  the  benzene  was  free  from  toluene. 

The  whole  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  which  remains 
floating  on  the  sulphuric  acid  after  the  removal  of  the  benzene  is  still 
insoluble  in  water ;  in  one  experiment  a  part  of  it  was  separated  and 
analysed,  with  a  result  which  indicated  that  it  consisted  principally  of 
beuzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide. 

01646  gave  0-0610  SiOg.     Si  =  14-6. 

CigHgoOSi  requires  Si  =-13-6 
Og^HjgOSij      ,,       Si  =  14-2  per  cent, 
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Further  investigation  is  required  to  settle  the  nature  of  this  product 
more  exactly,  but  [it  is  obvious  that  the  phenyl  group  has  been 
removed  from  the  silicohydrocarbon  in  the  form  of  benzene. 

Sulphonation  of  tfie  Product  with  Sulphuric  Add. 

From  the  statements  just  made  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oxide,  or 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oxide,  resulting  from  the  above  decomposition 
is  not  readily  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures  below  about 
70°;  when,  however,  this  product  is  heated  with  ordinary  con- 
centrated acid  at  100°,  shaking  vigorously  from  time  to  time,  it 
rapidly  undergoes  sulphonation. 

The  fact  that  the  sulphonic  acid  is  insoluble,  or  only  sparingly 
soluble,  in  sulphuric  acid  and  remains  for  the  most  part  as  an  oil 
floating  at  the  surface,  is  at  first  misleading,  but  on  testing  a  portion 
of  this  oil  after  the  heating  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is 
found  to  be  completely  soluble  in  water  and  there  is  no  separation  of 
silica*.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  sulphonation  seems  to 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  benzene  (see  above)  is  first  removed  ; 
in  any  case,  the  presence  of  this  hydrocarbon  makes  it  appear  that  the 
reaction  is  incomplete  (an  oil  separating  on  the  addition  of  water), 
so  that  in  the  earlier  experiments  the  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  was 
probably  continued  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  really 
necessary ;  ^  judging  from  later  experience,  the  character  of  the 
product  was  thereby  materially  changed. 

The  brief  statements  immediately  following  refer  to  experiments  in 
which  pure  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  was  heated  with  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  (1^  vols.)  at  100°  during  three  to  seven  hours,  and  until 
a  portion  of  the  supernatant  oil  was  soluble  in  water  ;  in  all  cases  a 
slight  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  on  diluting  with  water  there  resulted  a  pale  yellow 
solution  which  showed  a  marked  green  fluorescence. 

This  solution  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  treated  with  excess  of 
lead  acetate  and  filtered  from  a  heavy,  sticky,  flocculent  precipitate 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  lead  sulphate.  Both  the  filtrate 
and  the  precipitate,  when  treated  separately  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
gave  solutions  which  yielded  on  evaporation  a  sulphonic  acid  of  some 
silicon  compound,  but  both  these  products  were  very  viscous  and 
gelatinous,  could  not  be  crystallised,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
owing  to  the  presence  of  colloidal  lead  sulphide  which  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  remove.  They  both  gave  with  barium  chloride  sticky, 
flocculent  precipitates  which  could  not  be  purified,  and  with  other 
metallic  salts  and  with  various  organic  bases  they  yielded  either  no 
precipitate  or  an  oily  product  of  an  uninviting  character. 
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The  isolation  of  the  sulphonic  acid  in  the  usual  way,  namely  as  lead  or 
barium  salt,  being  impracticable,  the  ammonium  salt  was  utilised  for 
this  purpose. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphonation  product,  after  being  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  is  first  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible ; 
alcohol  is  then  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  sulphate 
is  formed ;  the  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  at  100°  and  treated  with 
excess  of  methyl  alcohol,  to  remove  any  ammonium  sulphate  which  has 
escaped  the  first  precipitation ;  after  filtering  again,  the  solution  is 
practically  free  from  sulphate,  and  the  method  here  described  has 
been  found  particularly  useful  in  isolating  several  sulphonic  acids, 
which  give  insoluble  lead  and  barium  salts,  but  the  ammonium  salts 
of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  crude  ammonium  salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution,  is  a  very  viscid,  pale  yellow  syrup,  hygroscopic,  and 
very  readily  soluble  in  water;  with  barium  chloride  it  gives  a 
fiocculent,  sticky  precipitate  which  is  practically  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  strong  alcohol,  but  which  dissolves  completely  in  warm 
aqueous  alcohol.  This  precipitate  is  doubtless  a  mixture:  when 
fractionally  precipitated  by  adding  water  to  its  hot  solution  in  aqueous 
alcohol,  it  yielded  a  colourless,  granular  barium  salt,  samples  of  which 
gave  on  ignition  with- sulphuric  acid  47 — 50  per  cent,  of  residue 
(barium  sulphate  and  silica),  the  theoretical  quantity  required  for  the 
barium  salt  of  an  acid  of  the  composition 

SiEtPr(OH)-CHj-CgH4-S03H 
being  49*6  per  cent. 

A  pure  ammonium  salt,  however,  can  be  isolated  from'  the  syrupy 
mixture  as  shown  below. 


Ammonium  Sulphohe^izylethylpropylsUicyl  Oxide^ 
(SiEtPr-CHa-CeH^-SOj-NHJjO. 

The  well -dried  syrupy  ammonium  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  little  methyl 
alcohol,  and  ethyl  acetate  gradually  added  to  the  solution  ;  this  causes 
the  separation  of  a  yellow,  buttery  mass.  The  solution  is  decanted, 
the  residue  redissolved  in  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  and  again  precipitated 
with  ethyl  acetate;  on  repeating  these  operations  the.  precipitate 
gradually  becomes  granular,  and  finally  separates  in  lustrous  crystals, 
but  owing  to  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  impurities  first  associated 
with  it,  anhydrous  solvents  must  be  used  and  access  of  moisture 
excluded  as  £Btr  as  possible  by  crystallising  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
mother  liquors  from  these  operations  contain  another  ammonium  salt 
which  is  referred  to  later  (p.  228). 

The  pure  ammonium  salt  obtained  in  this  way  is  colourless,  and  to 
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the  unaided  eye  it  appears  well-cryetaUised,^  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  seen  to  consist  of  thin,  ill-defined  plates.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  practically  insoluble  in  aniiydrous 
acetone  and  ethyl  acetate ;  when  placed  in  cold  water  it  first  changes 
into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  only  slowly,  and  the  solution 
resembles  soa^iy  water  in  its  great  tendency  to  froth  when  shaken  ; 
with  barium  chloride  the  solution  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate 
readily  and  completely  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol. 

Silicon  determinations  were  made  with  various  samples,  and  the 
ammonia  was  estimated  by  distilling  with  caustic  soda,  the  results 
agreeing  fairly  well  with  those  required  for  the  ammonium  salt  of  a 
sulphonic  acid  of  the  composition  EtPrSi(OH)-CH2*CgH^'S03H  ;  that 
the  sulphonic  acid  is  really  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
alcohol  SiEtPrBz'OH,  and  not  from  the  silicohydrocarbon, 

SiEtPrPhBz, 
is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  experiments  already  recorded  (p.  223)  as 
well  as  by  those  to  be  described  later. 

Molecular  weight  determinations  were  made  by  the  cryoscopic 
method  in  aqueous  solution,  the  following  results  being  obtained  : 


Snbstnnce. 

Solvent. 

D. 

M.  W 

0-6514 

20 

0130 

476 

0-6166 

20 

0120 

488 

1-42 

15-8 

0-26 

660 

As  the  calculated  molecular  weight  for  a  compound  of  the  con- 
stitution SiEtPr(OH)'CH2*OgH4'S03'NH^  is  305,  and  as  such  a  salt 
would  probably  be  ionised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  aqueous  solution, 
the  experimental  results  were  obviously  not  in  harmony  with  those 
required  for  a  substance  of  the  above  formula. 

At  first  it  seemed  possible  to  attribute  the  abnormally  high 
molecular  weight  to  association,  especially  if  the  salt  really  contained 
a  hydroxyl  as  well  as  a  sulphonic  group,  but  further  investigations 
rendered  this  assumption  improbable. 

The  fact  that  the  mere  decomposition  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl 
chloride  with  water  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  silicol  and 
oxide,  and  that  Feveral  other  compounds  of  the  type  SiRg'OH  pass  into 
the  corresponding  oxides,  (SiB3)20,  very  easily,  pointed  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sulphonic  acid  in  question  was  a  derivative,  not  of 
the  simple  silicol,  but  of  the  corresponding  oxide;  the  calculated 
molecular  weight  of  the  ammonium  salt  would  then  be  592.  This 
supposition  was  also  borne  out  by  the  following  analyses  of  the 
ammonium  salt  itself,  by  analyses  and  molecular  weight  determina- 

*  This  was  the  first  crystalline  silicon  compound  obtained  during  at  least  six 
months'  work,  so  the  author  has  been  careful  not  to  overrate  its  beauty. 
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tions  of  the  menihylamine  salt,  and  by  other  evidence  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  introduction. 

For  the  analyses  the  ammonium  salt  was  dried  at  100° ;  the  samples 
may  possibly  have  contained  traces  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  were 
otWwise  pure ;  this  possible  impurity  could  not  be  detected  with  the 
aid  of  barium  chloride  (see  above).  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  mention 
that  a  long  layer  of  lead  chromate  and  a  long  copper  spiral  were  used 
in  the  combustions : 


0-3107  gave  00623  SiOj.     Si  =  9-5. 

0-3630    „ 

0-0760  SiOj.     Si  =9-8. 

0-5138    „ 

0-1025  SiOj.     Si  =  9-3. 

0-1934    „ 

NHj-5-7  (by  distillation). 

01864     „ 

0-3306  CO,  and  01276  H,0. 

01552     „ 

0-2760  COj  „    01 104  H^O. 

0-1760    „ 

0-3115  COj    „  01218  Hfi. 

C  =  48-4;  H  =  7'6. 

C  =  48-5;  H  =  7-9. 

C  =  48-3;  H  =  7-7. 
Cg^H^^OyN^SjSi,  requires  Si  =  96 ;  NHg  =  57 ;  C  =  48-6  ;  H  -  74. 
CjgHjjO^NSSi  requires  Si  =  93 ;  NH3  =  6-5 ;  C  =  47-1 ;  H  =  7-5per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  calculated  values  that  the  salt  derived 
from  the  oxide  differs  but  little  in  percentage  composition  from  that 
derived  from  the  alcohol :  all  the  analytical  results,  however,  point  in 
the  same  direction,  namely,  to  the  more  complex  formula.  The 
determination  of  the  silicon  in  the  compound  was  accomplished  by 
heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Part  I) ;  when  the  salt  is 
heated  alone,  even  very  slowly,  as,  for  example,  in  carrying  out  the  com- 
bustions, it  yields  a  residue  of  sih'ca  of  only  about  3  per  cent.,  a  fact 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  unpolymerised  silicon,  or  its  oxide, 
is  volatile  at  a  fed  heat,  or  that  some  readily  volatile  silicon  derivative 
is  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  the  salt ;  a  similar  behaviour 
is  exhibited  by  other  silicon  compounds  of  high  molecular  weight,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  oommunici^tion. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  ammonium  sulpho- 
benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  has  been  obtained  by  a  method 
altogether  different  from  that  described  above,  and  that  some  of  the 
recorded  analyses  were  made  with  samples  of  the  salt  prepared  by  this 
later,  method,  the  identity  of  the  substances  from  the  two  sources 
having  been  fully  established. 

By-products  farmed  dvHng  Sulphonaiion. 

The  crystalline  ammonium  salt  described  above  is  doubtless  a  pure 
substance ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  free  from  the  optically  isomeric  salt  of 
the  internally  compensated  acid,  which  theoretically  should  be  formed 
by  the  3ulphonation  of  the  oxide. 
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When,  however,  the  mother  liquors  from  this  crystalline  product  are 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  treated  with  anhydrous  ethyl 
acetate,  they  give  in  the  first  place  small  quantities  of  the  crystalline 
compound  in  an  impure  condition,  and  then  deposits  which,  when  dried, 
consist  of  a  light  colourless  powder  of  microcrystalline  structure ; 
finally  they  yield  a  pale  yellow  gum  which  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl 
acetate,  but  which  is  also  an  ammonium  salt  of  a  sulphonic  derivative 
of  silicon.  The  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  phenyl  ben  zylethyl- 
propylsilicane  with  sulphuric  acid  under  the  conditions  described 
above  is,  therefore,  a  mixture. 

Apparently  the  proportion  of  the  acid  which  furnishes  the  well- 
defined  crystalline  ammonium  salt  depends  very  greatly  on  the  con- 
ditions of  sulphonation,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  heating 
at  100^  is  continued,  until  at  the  end  of  about  seven  hours  the 
powdery  ammonium  salt  seems  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
solid  product  which  can  be  isolated.  As  the  latter  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  it  was  not  analysed,  but  was  converted  into  the  ^menthyl- 
amine  salt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pure  substance  by  fractional 
crystallisation ;  the  menthylamine  salt,  however,  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  be  a  compound  of  a  very  uninviting  character,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  without  any  useful  result ;  when  fractionally 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  moist  acetone  or  methyl  alcohol  by 
the  addition  of  water,  it  gave  colourless  flocculent  deposits  of  indefinite 
melting  point.  All  these  preparations  lacked  the  characteristics  of  a 
pure  compound,  and  their  general  behaviour  indicated  high  molecular 
weight,  that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  the  crystalline  menthylamine 
salt  described  on  page  229  ;  having  apparently  no  immediate  bearing 
on  the  principal. object  of  this  investigation,  they  have  been  reserved 
for  future  examination. 

Metallic  Salts  of  Sulphohe^izylethylpropylsilicyl  Oxide 

Hitherto  the  examination  of  the  sulphonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
restricted  to  the  question  of  its  resolution,  and  very  few  derivatives  of 
it  have  been  prepared  excepting  salts  of  optically  active  bases  j  it  has 
been  incidentally  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  ammonium  salt  the 
barium  and  sodium  salts  crystallise  well,  but  these  and  other  simple 
derivatives  are  reserved  for  future  study.  The  barium  salt,  although 
practically  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dissolves  freely  in  aqueous 
alcohol,  a  remarkable  property,  which  is  also  shown  by  barium  salts  of 
several  other  sulphonic  derivatives  of  silicon. 
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l-Menthylwmine  Sidphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  Oxidej 
(SiEtPr-CH2-OeH^-S03H,CioH,iN)20. 

The  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ^-meuthylamine  *  hydro- 
chloride to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystalline  ammonium  salt 
(p.  225)  produces  at  first  an  oily  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  stirring, 
and  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  menthylamine  salt  has  been 
added  there  results  a  viscid,  translucent  fluid  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  raw  white-of-egg ;  a  further  quantity  of  the  hydrochloride'  then 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate,  and  finally  the  whole  solution 
becomes  a  thick  paste  of  crystals.  The  product  is  separated,  washed, 
and  recrystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  from  moist  ethyl 
acetate. 

It  forms  flat,  lustrous  plates  or  prisms,  which  when  suddenly  or  very 
rapidly  heated  melt  below  100°  in  their  water  of  crystallisation ;  when 
slowly  heated  the  melting  point  is  about  230°,  but  as  the  salt 
decomposes  a  little  at  this  temperature,  the  rate  of  heating  probably 
influences  the  result  to  some  extent.  Although  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  it  dissolves  freely  in  the  common  alcohols,  in  aqueous 
acetone,  and  in  moist  ethyl  acetate ;  in  anhydrous  acetone,  ethyl  acetate, 
and  light  petroleum  it  is  practically  insoluble. 

Samples  prepared  by  crystallising  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  (I  and 
II)  and  from  moist  ethyl  acetate  (HI),  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  con- 
tain four  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  lost  at  100°. 
I.  1-0662  lost  00830  HgO  ;  H20=7-85. 

n.  0-6062    „    0-0464H,O;  H20  =  7-66. 

III.  1-7577    „    0-1257  HgO;  H20  =  7-1. 

C^^Hg^O^NgSaSig  +  4H2O  requires  H20=»7-5  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-4397  gave  00580  SiOj.     Si  =  6-20. 

0-3800     „    00525  SiOg.     Si  =  6-51, 

01655     „    0-3666  CO^  and  01395  H^O.     C  =  60-4;  H  =  9-4. 

01591     „     0-3536  COo   „     0-1345  H^O.     C  =  60-6 ;  H  =  9-4. 
C^^HgoOyNgSgSij  requires  Si  =  65  ;  C  ==  60*8 ;  H  =  92. 
CgjH^jO^NSSi  requires  Si  =  6*4  ;  C  =  59-5;  H-9-2  per  cent. 

These  results  agree  satisfactorily  with  those  required  for  the 
menthylamine  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid  derived  from  benzylethyl- 
propylsilicyl  oxide,  and  confirm  the  assumption  that  the  acid  is  not 
benzylethylpropylsilicolsulphonic  acid,  the  menthylamine  salt  of  which 
would  have  the  percentage  composition  shown  above  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

♦  The  optically  pnrc  ^base  described  by  Tutin  and  Kipping  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
C6)  was  employed  in  ail  cases,  _ 
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The  equivalent  of  the  salt  was  also  determined  by  boiling  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  anhydrous  substance  with  excess  of  iV/50  sodium 
carbonate  solution  until  all  the  menthylamine  was  expelled,  and  then 
titrating  with  NjbO  acid,  using  litmus  as  indicator.  The  value 
obtained  was  432*8,  that  calculated  for  the  sulphonic  derivative  of  the 
oxide  being  434*4  against  443*4  for  the  simpler  derivative  of  the  alcohol. 
Control  experiments  made  with  pure  menthylamine  hydrochloride 
showed  that  this  method  of  analysis  admits  of  great  accuracy,  provided 
that  the  glass  vessels  used  are  carefully  chosen. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  ^-menthylamine  salt  was  determined  in 
99 '6  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol  by  Landsberger's  modification  of  the 
ebullioscopic  method,  carefully  dehydrated  samples  of  the  salt  being 
employed ;  the  following  data  were  obtained  : 


Substance. 
0-402 

Volume  of 
solutiou. 
10  c.c. 

E. 
008 

M.W. 
578 

0-61 

5-5 

0-245 

520 

115 

8 

0-4 

413 

101 

15 

0-155 

600 

tJnfortuniUiely  the  experimental  error  is  very  high  owing  to  the 
exceptionally  small  value  of  the  constant  for  methyl  alcohol,  and  the 
results  consequently  are  not  by  any  means  conclusive ;  taking  the 
average  value,  which  is  about  503,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  salt 
is  probably  ionised  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  agrees  fairly  well 
with  that  which  would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  menthylamine 
salt  of  the  molecular  formula  C^^HgQOyNjSjjSij ;  the  calculated  mole- 
cular weight  for  this  compound  is  869,  that  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the  silicol,  443. 

The  specific  rotation  of  a  sample  of  the  menthylamine  salt  was 
determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  :  0402  gram  of  anhydrous  salt ; 
volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  j  tube,  200  mm.  ;  a -0*5°;  [o]d  -  15'5°. 

Ih*aeiioTud  Crystallisation  of  thef  VMenthylamine  Salt. 

Assuming  that  the  acid,  from  which  the  crystalline  ammonium  and 
/-menthylamine  salts  are  derived,  coiitains  two  asymmetric  silicon 
groups,  it  might  be  either  the  internally  or  the  externally  compensated 
compound ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  Z-menthylamine  and  other  salts  of 
optically  active  bases  might  be  resolved  into  their  components  by  frac- 
tional crystallisation. 

As  regards  the  ^menthylamine  salt^  apparently,  this  possibility  has 
not  yet  been  realised. 

The  salt  crystallises  well  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  lustrous 
flat   prisms;  similarly  from  aqueoust   acetone;  systematio   fractioiMil 
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Crystallisation  from  these  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature  left  it 
unchanged  in  appearance  and  in  melting  point.  Fractional  crystal- 
lisation from  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate^  containing  a  trace  of  methyl 
alcohol,  at  temperatures  near  to  the  boiliog  point  of  the  solvent,  also 
yielded  negative  results,  as  did  also  the  use  of  acetone  in  the  place  of 
ethyl  acetate. 

Fractional  precipitation  of  the  compound  from  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  acid  was  also  tried,  but  the  two  fractions  were 
identical  in  appearance  and  in  melting  point. 

The  ^menthylamine  salt,  in  fact,  is  so  constant  in  properties  that  in 
the  later  experiments  on  the  resolution  of  the  acid  it  has  been  used  as 
the  starting  point,  as  the  standard,  and  as  the  means  of  regaining  the 
acid  in  a  state  of  established  purity  from  other  compounds. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
this  salt  may  really  have  been  resolved  in  some  of  the  experiments 
mentioned  above,  but  that  the  two  components  are  so  similar  as  to 
appear  to  be  identical ;  in  view  of  this  possibility  the  salt  will  be  again 
examined  in  the  near  future. 

d-Bomylamine  SuLpiiohenzylethylpropylsHicyl  Oxide ^ 
(SiEtPr-OH,-CeH,-S08H,CioHi9N)20. 

-  In  preparing  this  compound  by  gradually  adding  a  solution  of 
<i>bornylamine  hydrochloride^  to  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt, 
the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  as  in  preparing  the  Z-menthylamiue 
salt ;  that  is  to  say,  the  precipitate  first  produced  is  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bornylamine  compound  the  product  closely  resembles  raw  white-of- 
eg%  J  further  quantities  of  the  hydrochloride  then  cause  the  separation 
of  an  oil  which  slowly  solidifies,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  but  not  in  very  well-defined  crystals,  by  allowing  its  solution 
in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  to  evaporate  slowly. 

This  salt  melts  and  decomposes  a  little  at  208 — 210° ;  it  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  or  aqueous  acetone,  but  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  anhydrous  acetone  and  practically  insoluble  in 
water ;  it  undergoes  hydrolysis  by  water  to  some  extent,  bornylamine 
being  evolved  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled. 

Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  this  compound  by  fractionally 
crystallising  it  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  from  aqueous  acetone,  and 
from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  acetate  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture ;  also  by  fractionally  extracting  the  anhydrous  salt  with  hot  dry 
acetone,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  opaque  nodules ;  also 
by   fractionally   crystallising   from   a   hot   mixture    of    acetone  and 

*  The  author  u  indebted  to  Di%  M.  O.  Forster,  F.R.S.,  for  a  supply  of  this  salt. 
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benzene.  No  change  in  melting  point  was  observed,  and  extreme 
fractions,  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot  acetone,  when  examined  optically 
gave  the  following  results  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

Fraction  I.  0'3992  gram ;  volume  of  solution,  25  c.c. ;  200  mm. 
tube;  a +  0-30^;  [a]^,  +9-6^ 

Fraction  IV.  0*5233  gram;  other  conditions  as  above;  a +  0*42°; 
[a]^  +10-00. 

Cinehonidine  Sidphohenzyleihylpropylailicyl  Oxide. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  purity  of  the  ammonium 
salt,  the  ^-menthylamine  derivative  was  used  as  the  starting  point  in 
the  preparation  of  this  and  of  some  other  salts  described  below.  The 
pure  menthylamine  compound  is  decomposed  with  a  very  slight  excess 
of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liberated  base 
distilled  in  steam,  and  the  residual  solution  rendered  faintly  acid 
with  acetic  acid;  this  solution  is  then  concentrated  and  employed 
directly  for  preparing  other  compounds,  which  afterwards  may  be 
reconverted  into  the  ammonium  or  sodium  and  then  into  the  menthyl- 
amine salt. 

The  addition  of  a  solution  of  cinehonidine  hydrochloride  to  a 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  very  thick 
oil,  which  at  first  redissolves  on  stirring,  but  which  is  finally  obtained 
as  a  viscous  mass,  practically  insoluble  in  water. 

This  product  was  extracted  fractionally  with  warm  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  and  also  with  aqueous  acetone,  but  in  all  cases  the  solutions 
gave  oily  or  stringy  silky  deposits  when  cooled  in  ice.  The  salt  was 
therefore  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  the  solution  mixed  with 
dry  acetone,  and  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid ;  this  treatment  yielded 
a  deposit  of  white  translucent  nodules,  and  by  repeating  these 
operations  several  times  the  compound  was  separated  into  three 
fractions,  all  of  which,  however,  melted  at  148 — 150°. 

The  salt  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  it  was  next  precipitated 
fractionally  from  this  solvent  by  addiog  dry  acetone,  and  the  deposits 
.were  then  systematically  extracted  with  hot  acetone  in  presence  of  a 
little  chloroform  ;  finally  there  resulted  four  main  fractions,  the  first 
and  fourth  of  which  were  dried  at  100^  and  examined  polarimetrically 
in  methyl- alcoholic  solution,  the  volume  of  the  latter  being  25  c.c. : 

Fraction  I.  02852  gram ;  200  mm.  tube  ;  a  -  1-67° ;  [ajo-  73*2°. 
„        IV.     0-2771       „  „  a-l-62°;[a]D-73-l^ 

These  values,  confirmed  by  melting-point  observations,  seem  to  show 
that  the  salt  has  undergone  no  change ;  and  further  experiments  like- 
wise gave  negative  results. 

This  salt,  like  several  others  which  will  be  described  later,  is  easily 
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crystallised  in  absence  of  water,  but  is  almost  invariably  deposited 
as  an  oil  from  wet  solvents,  such  as  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  aqueous 
acetone.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble — possibly  insoluble — in 
anhydrous  acetone,  but  in  presence  of  traces  of  water  it  dissolves 
moderately  easily,  separating  again  as  a  white  powder  on  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  the  solution  and  deposit  are  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  powder  first  changes  into  masses  of  small  needles  and 
ultimately  dissolves  owing  to  absorption  of  moisture.  Occasionally 
the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  long  transparent  prisms  by  cr^^stallising 
from  moist  acetone  containing  the  right  proportion  of  water. 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogen  SvlphobenzytethylpropylsUicyl  Oxide, 

The  salt  just  described,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  alkaloidal  salts 
which  have  been  prepared  by  precipitation,  may  be  converted  into  an 
"  acid  "  salt  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  (normal)  salt,  melting  at  148 — 150°,  is  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol,  the  solution  treated  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  aluohol  evaporated ;  the  cinchonidine  hydrogen  salt  is 
thus  obtained  as  a  very  viscous  silky  mass  and  is  washed  with  water, 
in  which  it  is  practicably  insoluble.  It  dissolves  freely  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  in  aqueous  acetone,  but  separates  again  as  an  oil  on 
diluting  with  water,  or  when  the  solutions  are  kept  in  an  ice-chest  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  When  the  salt  is  dried  at  100°  it 
is  obtained  as  a  glass-like  mass  which  is  practically  insoluble  in  dry 
acetone  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate ; 
from  its  solution  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  it  is  precipitated  by 
acetone  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder,  which  deliquesces  if 
exposed  to  moist  air  before  it  is  free  from  acetone  ;  using  these  solvents 
a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  wets  separated  into  four  fractions  of 
approximately  equal  weights,  and  the  melting  points  of  the  first  three 
were  compared ;  they  all  behaved .  in  the  same  way,  darkening 
from  about  215°  and  decomposing  completely  at  about  220°,  when 
heated  rapidly.  * 

The  decomposing  point  of  the  salt  being  rather  indefinite,  the  most 
sparingly  soluble  fraction  was  decomposed  with  ammonia,  and  the 
^menthylamine  salt  obtained  from  it  by  precipitation ;  after 
recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  this  preparation  had  the  melting 
point  of  the  original  ^menthylamine  salt.  As  this  cinchonidine 
hydrogen  salt  crystallised  so  badly  and  seemed  to  be  unchanged  it  was 
not  further  examined ;  experiments  with  much  larger  quantities  of 
material  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
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Strychnine  SaU, 

The  precipitate  first  produced  by  a  solution  of  strychnine  hydro- 
chloride in  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  redissolved  on  stirring, 
giving  a  heavy,  streaky,  opalescent  fluid,  from  which  a  very  viscous  oil 
separates  on  adding  further  quantities  of  the  hydrochloride.  This 
product  was  fractionally  extracted  with  hot  water,  in  which  it  was 
almost  insoluble,  but  all  the  extracts  deposited  an  oil  which  did  not 
separate  in  crystals  from  aqueous  alcohol  or  acetone.  The  salt  was 
therefore  dried  at  100°  and  the  resulting  brittle  solid  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate  and  acetone;  on  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  deposited  a  fine  white  powder,  which 
was  separated  into  three  main  portions  by  systematically  crystallising 
from  the  same  anhydrous  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
These  portions  were  then  crystallised  separately  from  warm 
acetone. 

The  several  fractions  thus  obtained  seemed  to  be  identical  in 
outward  properties,  and  the  first  and  second,  when  heated  simultane* 
ously,  melted  at  205 — 208°,  turning  slightly  brown;  the  third  or 
most  soluble  fraction  had  a  rather  lower  melting  point,  and  was 
decomposed  with  ammonia  and  converted  into  the  ^menthylamine  salt/ 
which,  after  having  been  crystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol,  melted  at 
226 — 228° ;  as  this  salt  was  not  quite  pure  and  its  melting  point  was 
only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  salt  of  the  c^^acid,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  acid  had  not  been  resolved. 

This  strychnine  salt  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  aqueous 
acetone,  and  hot  ethyl  acetate,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  anhydrous 
acetone ;  it  is  easily  obtained  in  a  solid  state  from  anhydrous  solvents, 
but  separates  as  an  oil  if  water  be  present. 

EesohUion  of  dX-SvlphabenzyUlhylprapylsilioyl  oxide. 

When  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  t^e  {£^ulphonic  acid,  prepared 
from  the  pure  ^menthylamine  salt,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  (2-methyl- 
hydrindamine  hydrochloride  (Tattersall  and  Kipping,  Trans.,  1903, 
83,  918),  there  results  an  oily  precipitate,  soluble  at  first  in  excess  of 
the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  giving  a  very  thick  translucent  fluid  ; 
the  addition  of  methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  in  slight  excess 
then  causes  the  separation  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  may  be  washed  by 
decantation.  When  this  oil  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol 
and  the  solution  left  for  a  day  or  two,  it  slowly  deposits  a  fine  white 
powder  and  ultimately  sets  to  a  thick  paste  of  minute  crystals ;  when 
separated  and  dried,  this  salt  melts  at  about  170°,  but  when  recrystal- 
Used  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  its  melting  point  rises  rapidly,  and 
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after  three  or  four  operations  the  most  sparingly  soluble  portion  melts 
at  about  205''. 

This  compound,  and  further  crystalline  deposits  of  lower  melting 
point,  haying  been  separated  from  the  mother  liquors,  the  latter 
finally  deposit  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  when  kept  [for  some  days 
at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  when  roughly  dried,  this  oil  dissolves  in 
anhydrous  acetone  and  the  solution,  if  kept  over  sulphuric  acid, 
deposits  a  gelatinous  solid,  which  is  now  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
anhydrous  acetone  (some  water  having  been  removed) ;  from  this 
solvent  the  salt  is  obtained  as  a  very  friable,  somewhat  resinous 
solid,  which  sinters  at  about  128°,  melting  completely  at  132 — 135*^. 

The  very  great  difEerence  between  these  salts  in  outward  properties 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  had  been  resolved ;  the  two 
compounds  were  therefore  dried  at  100°  and  examined  polarimetrically 
in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  with  the  following  results  : 

Sparingly  soluble  scUt :  I.  0*4552  gram ;  volume  of  solution,  25 
C.C.;  200  mm.  tube;  a  +  0-57°;  [a]|,  +  15-6°. 

II.  0*4624  gram  under  the  same  conditions  ;  a  +  0;59° ;  [a]i>  + 16*0°. 
These  two  samples  were  different  preparations. 
More  readily  solttble  salt :  0*5224  under  the  same  conditions ;  a  + 
0-65°;  [a]x>+15*6° 

These  values  being  identical  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  the  two  salts  were  separately  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
the  c^methylhydrindamine  expelled,  and  the  solutions  neutralised  with 
acetic  add  ;*  the  /-methylamine  salt  was  then  prepared  from  each 
solution,  recrystallised,  and  examined. 

That  from  the  sparingly  soluble  c^methylhydrindamine  salt  melted 
at  about  228°  and  seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  corresponding  salt 
of  the  dl'Scid ;  its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution :  0*465  gram ;  volume  of  solution,  25  c.c. ;  200  mm.  tube ; 
a  -  0*56° ;  [a]©  - 15*1°.  That  from  the  more  readily  soluble  cK-methyl- 
hydrindamine  salt  melted  at  about  230^,  and  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  dl-acid ;  its  specific  rotation  was 
determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution :  0*674  gram ;  volume  of 
solution,  25  c.c. ;  200  mm.  tube  ;  a -0*9°;  [a]©  -15*8° 

A  mixture  of  the  two  menthylamine  salts  from  the  two  methyl- 
hydrindamine  salts  melted  at  about  228°. 

These  persistently  similar  results  given  by  the  two  c^-methylhydrind- 
amine  salts,  although  not  incompatible  with  the  view  that  the  acid 
had  been  resolved,  made  it  necessaiy  to  search  carefully  for  any  other 

*  Both  the  solutions  were  opalescent  owing  to  some  slight  decomposition  having 
occurred ;  for  this  reason,  they  could  not  be  examined  polarimetrically  with  accuracy, 
and  a  few  readings  whic]|  vnte  taken  indicated  optical  activity  in  both  cases. 
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possible  explanation  or  source  of  error ;  the  experiments  were  therefore 
repeated,  starting  from  carefully  purified  ^menthylamine  salt  as  the 
source  of  the  acid,  and  using  a  sample  of  c^-methylhydrindamine 
hydrochloride,  which  had  been  repeatedly  crystallised  and  which 
showed  a  specific  rotation  of  [a]D  +  32'7°  in  aqueous  solution,  a  value 
a  trifle  higher  than  those,  [o]d  30-3°,  30*7°,  31-2°,  previously  recorded 
(Tattersall  and  Kipping,  loc.  cit,).  The  same  two  salts  as  before  were 
obtained  when  the  e^-methylhydrindamine  compound  was  crystallised 
fractionally  as  already  described. 

The    two     d-methylhydi'indamine     salts     contain     enantwmorpliously 

related  acids. 

The  proof  that  the  c2^-silicylsulphonic  acid  had  in  fact  been  resolved 
with  the  aid  of  its  (i-methylhydrindamine  salt  was  afforded  by 
examining  the  behaviour  of  the  acids  in  the  resolution  products  towards 
^methylhydrindamine. 

When  the  sparingly  soluble  ci-methylhydrindamine  salt  is  repeatedly 
evaporated  with  ammonia  in  a  shallow  basin,  the  organic  base  is 
entirely  expelled  and  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  remains  as  a 
gummy  mass,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water ;  this  solution  gives  with 
c^-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  an  oily  precipitate,  which  begins 
to  crystallise  almost  immediately  and  which  is  identical  with  the 
origiDal  sparingly  soluble  salt  of  the  ^-base;  with  a  solution  of 
^methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  the  ammonium  salt  also  gives  an 
oily  precipitate,  which,  however,  does  not  crystallise  even  when  rubbed 
with  a  crystal  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salt,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty-four  houis  gradually  changes  to  a  rather  gelatinous 
solid,  which  ultimately  crystallises  and  then  melts  at  about  146° 

As  the  acid  in  the  ammonium  salt  thus  behaves  differently  towards 
enantiomorphously  related  bases,  it  must  itself  be  enantiomorphous. 

The  more  readily  soluble  (i-methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
135°  (which  must  not  be  regarded  as  free  from  its  optical  isomeride) 
contains  an  acid  enantiomorphously  related  to  that  of  the  more 
sparingly  soluble  salt  melting  at  about  205°.  When  the  former  is 
decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  organic  base  expelled,  the 
solution  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  Z-methylhydrind- 
amine  hydrochloride,  there  results  an  oily  precipitate  which  soon 
crystallises ;  fractional  separation  of  this  salt  from  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sparingly .  soluble  product 
melting  at  about  205°  and  indistinguishable  from  the  c^-methylhydrind- 
amine  compound  of  like  melting  point. 

Now  this  salt,  melting  at  about  205°,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
^methylhydrindamine,  when  repeatedly  evaporated  with  ammonia  in  a 
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shallow  basin,  gives  an  ammonium  salt  which  shows  the  following 
behaviour  :  with  a  solution  of  Z-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride 
there  results  a  precipitate  which  crystallises  immediately  and  which  is 
identical  with  the  original  salt  of  the  ^base;  with  a  solution  of 
cZ-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  however,  there  results  an  oil 
which  only  solidifies  after  many  hours,  giving  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
mass. 

This  salt  of  (i-methylhydrindamine  melts  simultaneously  with  the 
similar  gelatinous  salt  of  ^ methyl hydrindamine  mentioned  above, 
namely,  at  about  145° ;  from  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that 
the  two  compounds  are  enantiomorphously.  related. 

dl-Methylkydrindamine  dl-SulpIioh&iizi/lethylpropylsilicyl  Oxide. 

If  the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  and  obtained  as  described 
above,  the  one  from  the  d-base,  the  other  from  the  Z-base,  be  mixed 
together,  the  product,  after  recrystallisation,  should  be  identical  with 
the  salt  prepared  by  the  combination  of  c?Z-methylhydrindamine  with 
the  original  or  dl-Acid, 

The  latter  compound  had  been  superficially  examined  some  time 
before  the  acid  had  been  resolved  ;  it  was  obtained  as  an  oil  on  adding 
a  solution  of  c^^methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  dl-Acid,  and  then  as  a  fine  white  powder  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or 
aqueous  acetone;  its  melting  point  had  been  recorded  as  about  160°, 
and  no  abnormal  behaviour  had  been  noted  in  making  the  ordinary  two 
or  three  melting-point  determinations. 

A  mixture  of  samples  of  the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  was 
made  by  merely  grinding  them  together  in  approximately  equal 
quantities ;  this  mixture  had  a  very  indefinite  melting  point,  ranging 
from  about  176°  to  182°  Equal  quantities  of  the  two  salts  were 
therefore  dissolved  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate ;  it  deposited  a  fine  white  powder  which  when  dried  had 
a  most  irregular  melting  point,  readings  such  as  170°,  167°,  187°  being 
obtained  with  one  and  the  same  sample,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  these 
figures  were  only  approximations,  as  the  melting  ranged  over  several 
degrees. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts  melted  at 
the  same  temperature  (about  1 60°)  as  the  salt  of  the  c2^-base,  the  two 
components  of  the  mixture  could  not  be  enantiomorphously  related,  as 
supposed  ;  the  test  was  in  fact  a  crucial  one,  and  the  observations  were 
therefore  continued.  It  was  ultimately  ascertained  that  the  irregular 
behaviour  of  the  mixture  was  caused  by  some  change  in  crystalline 
form  during  the  heating,  for  when  the  capillary  tubes  containing  the 
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mixture  were  plunged  into  the  bath  already  heated  at  160°,  the  sub- 
stance melted  immediately  and  completely  (at  least  ten  tubes  tried) ; 
the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  did  not  show  this  behaviour  when 
heated  separately  (at  least  ten  tubes  tried). 

In  examining  the  (2/-metbylhydrindamine  salt  of  the  dl-acidf  prepared 
directly  by  precipitation,  this  particular  behaviour  had  not  been 
noticed,  but  clearly,  if  the  above  statements  are  true,  this  salt  must 
behave  exactly  like  the  crystallised  mixture  of  the  two  compounds 
melting  at  about  205°.  A  fresh  sample  of  the  salt  was  therefore  pre- 
pared from  the  (U-hase  and  the  dl-sMid  and  crystallised  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol;  when  dried  it  sometimes  melted  at  about  160°,  but 
very  often  only  sintered  a  little  at  this  temperature  and  melted  com- 
pletely from  172°  to  176°;  when  suddenly  heated  at  160°,  however,  it 
liquefied  completely,  just  as  did  the  artificially  prepared  salt  of  the 
d^acid. 

Assuming  that  the  above  experimental  data  are  correct,  and  that  the 
acid  has  really  been  resolved,  the  two  s^lts  melting  at  about  145° 
derived  from  the  d-  and  Abases  if  mixed  together  must  also  give  a 
product  identical  with  the  c^^salt  of  the  cZ^-acid ;  experiment  confirmed 
this  deduction. 

Although  the  two  compounds  in  question  have  so  far  been  prepared 
on  a  test-tube  scale  only  and  very  superficially  examined,  it  was  found 
that  when  they  were  ground  together  in  approximately  equal  quantities 
they  gave  a  powder  which  melted  at  about  167°  when  heated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  at  160°  when  the  tube  was  plunged  into  the  bath  at 
this  temperature.  The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that,  in  spite  of  the  curious  combination  of  indications  to 
the  contrary  (p.  235),  the  d^acid  has  been  resolved  into  enantio- 
morphously  related  components ;  its  resolution  with  the  aid  of  /-methyl- 
hydrindamine,  instead  of  the  d-h&Be,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  need  not  be  described  in  detail.  « 

The  following  summary  of  the  more  important  expeiiments  will 
perhaps  afford  the  clearest  view  of  the  results : 

dA+ZB,  m.  p.  UB" 


cU-AM  +  d-htise 
cW-Acld^-d^base 
dZ-Acid  +  Z-base 


t 

(dB.dA,  m.  p.  205** 

Ub,za, 


m.  p.  182—135° 
(impure) 


[lB,dA 

\ZB,ZA,  m.  p.  206" 


i 


lA+dBy  m.  p.  146"* 


'  Salt,  m.  p.  160', 
obtained  from 

1.  (2;-Acid+<22-base 

2.  dBdA  +  lBlA 
8.  dBlAi-lBdA 
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The  Resolution  Products  a/re  Feebly  Optically  Active, 

So  many  salts  of  the  (fZ-sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  and 
an  even  larger  number  of  derivatives  of  benzylmethylethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonic  acid  *  had  been  submitted  to  fractional  crystallisation 
without  obtaining  the  slightest  indication  of  a  resolution,  that  it  was 
at  first  difficult  to  believe  that  the  former  acid  had  yielded  finally 
when  in  combination  with  one  of  the  active  methylhydrindamines. 
This  disbelief  was  certainly  not  lessened  by  the  results  of  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  initial  resolution  products  {dBdAf  dBlA)  or  by 
optical  examination  of  solutions  of  the  small  quantities  of  the  active 
sodium  salts  which  were  first  obtained,  distinctly  appreciable  rotations 
being  absent;  it  seemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  establish  firmly 
the  enantiomorphous  relationship  of  the  two  acids  in  the  manner 
described  above,  rather  than  to  start  the  preparation  of  larger 
quantities  of  material  for  the  exact  determination  of  specific  rotations. 

For  these  reasons,  but  particularly  because  the  available  supplies  of 
the  active  methylhydrindamines  were  very  small,  the  optical  constants 
of  the  acids  have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained;  that  the 
resolution  products  are  indeed  optically  active  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments : 

About  1  '7  gram  of  the  sparingly  soluble  (f-methylhydrindamine  salt 
melting  at  about  196°  (and  therefore  not  free  from  isomeride)  was 
treated  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  the  organic  base  volatilised 
in  a  current  of  steam ;  when  the  escaping  vapours  ceased  to  show  an 
alkaline  reaction  (the  base  is  readily  volatile)  the  solution  was 
evaporated  until  it  had  a  volume  of  about  15  c.c.  This  solution  gave 
an  average  reading  a  +  0*52°,  so  that  under  these  conditions,  in  presence 
'of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  has  a  specific  rotation 
of  at  least  [a]D  +3-3°. 

About  1*7  gram  of  the  ^methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
203°  and  practically  free  from  isomeride  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  showed  a  rotation  of  a  —  0*7°, 
which  corresponds  with  a  specific  rotation  of  about  [a]o  -  4*5°. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  solutions  were  tested 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  activity  was  not  due  to  the  base.  As, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  above  salts  the  activity  is  of  the  same  sign 
as  that  of  the  base,  one  other  experiment  may  be  mentioned ;  a  small 
quantity  of  the  (impure)  (i-methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
135°,  that  is  to  say,  the  e2B^A-salt  was  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner 
and  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  examined  ;  it  showed  a  small  but 
unmistakable  rotation  of  about  a  -  0*25°« 

*  These  compounda  will  be  described  in  a  later  paper. 
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The  above  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  ^acid  is  only  given 
as  an  approximation,  but  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  true  one ; 
larger  quantities  of  the  c^^-acid  and  of  the  two  methylhydrindamines 
are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  complete  description  of 
the  properties  of  the  optically  active  acids  and  their  derivatives  may 
soon  follow  this  communication. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  the  author  received  help  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hunter,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  preparation  of 
material. 

The  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society,  having  placed  at  the  author's 
disposal  several  grants  from  the  Government  Fund,  has  thus  rendered 
assistance  for  which  the  author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude,  and 
without  which  the  present  results  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

University  College, 
Nottingham. 


XXIII. — Derivatives  of  Multivalent  Iodine,  Part  II, 
Action  of  Heat  on  ^-lodoacetopheiftone  Bichloride, 
"p-Iodoacetanilide  Dichloride,  and  on  the  Bichlorides 
derived  from  o-,  m-,  and  ^-lodotoluene. 

By  William  Caldwell  and  Emil  Alphonse  Werner. 

In  a  recent  communication,  one  of  us  has  shown  (Werner,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  1632)  that  when  ^iodoacetophenone  dichloride  is  gradually 
heated,  a  sudden  decomposition  takes  place  at  about  94^  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  much  hydrogen  chloride  and  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  free  chlorine ;  a  similar  phenomenon  was  also  observed 
in  the  case  of  p-iodoacetanilide  dichloride.  New  substituted  derivatives 
were  obtained,  which,  however,  were  only  superficially  examined  ;  both 
decompositions  have  now  been  submitted  to  a  detailed  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  paper. 

The  action  of  heat  on  iodochlorides  has  been  hitherto  generally 
considered  to  consist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  chlorine  with  regeneration 
of  the  original  iodo-compound. 

When  jE7-iodoacetophenone  dichloride  is  slowly  heated  in  a  current 
of  air  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  130°,  hydrogen  chloride  is 
abundantly  evolved,  whilst  only  0'426  per  cent,  of  chlorine  is  expelled 
in  the  free  state ;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue,  the  new 
compound  ia'chlaro-p-iadoacetophenone  is  readily  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  equation : 

CHj-CO-CeH^-IClg  =  CHjCl-CO-C^H  J  +  HCl. 
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The  constitution  of  this  chloro- derivative  is  proved  by  the  formation 
of  jE>-iodobenzoic  acid  in  almost  theoretical  amount  when  the  compound 
is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  w-chloro-/)- 
iodoacetophenone,  the  dicfdoride,  CHgOl'CO-OgH^'IOlj,  is  gradually 
formed,  and  when  this  compound  is  slowly  heated,  hydrogen  chloride 
and  much  free  chlorine  are  evolved,  the  latter  amounting  to  71*65  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHgCl-CO-OgH^-ICla  =  CHaCl-CO-CgH  J  +  Cl^, 
the  remainder  of  the  compound    being    decomposed  with  formation 
of  the  substitution  derivative  ta-dichlora-p-iodoacetophenonef 

CHClg-CO-CgH^I. 
This  was  isolated  by  fractional  crystallisation   of   the   residue   first 
from  alcohol,  and  subsequently  from  chloroform,  in  which  it  is  much 
more  soluble  than  the  monochlorinated  derivative. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields,  like  the  parent  substance, 
only  jt?-iodobenzoic acid,  proving  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  OHjCl  group- 
has  been  further  replaced  by  chlorine. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  co-dichloro- 
/^iodoacetophenone,  the  dichloride,  CHCla'CO'OgH^'IClg,  quickly  separ- 
ates in  pale  yellow,  glistening  spangles ;  this  compound,  when  heated, 
evolves  chlorine,  and  probably  some  hydrogen  chloride,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  examine  its  decomposition 
products  in  detail. 

The  preparation  of  jE7-iodoacetanilide  dichloride  has  already  been 
described  (Werner,  loc,  ctt.).  When  this  compound  is  slowly  heated 
in  a  current  of  air,  it  undergoes  sudden  decomposition  at  about  105° 
with  abundant  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  whilst  the  amount 
of  free  chlorine  evolved  is  only  1*11  per  cent.  The  main  result  of  the 
decomposition  is  the  formation  of  chloro-^-iodoacelanilidef 

(NHAc:I:Cl:=l  :  4  :  2  or  3), 
which  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  94 — 95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHjCO-NH-CeH^-ICla  =  CHg-CO-NH-CgHglCl  +  HCl. 

That  the  chlorine  in  this  case  has  substituted  hydrogen  in  the 
benzene  nucleus  only  was  proved  by  saponification  of  the  anilide  by 
heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution  to  130°, 
when  it  was  quantitatively  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHg-CO-NH-CgHglCl  +  KOH  =  CHg-COjK  +  CgHglOl-NHj. 
None  of  the  chlorine  was  removed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

The  cbloroiodoaniline  was  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  by  pouring 
the  product  into  water. 

We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  exact  position  of  the  chlorine  in 
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the  chloroiodoaniline  or  its  acetyl  derivative ;  unless  some  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  iodine  and  the  acetyl- 
amino-group  in  the  jE7-iodoacetanilide  during  the  progress  of  the 
reactions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chlorine  must  be  limited  to  the 
position  2  or  3  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  We  hope  to  investigate  this 
point  in  the  near  future. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  chloro-|>-iodo- 
acetanilide,  there  is  no  separation  of  iodine,  and  the  diohlcridef 

CHj-CO-NH-CgHsCMCIg, 
quickly  separates  in  slender,  bright  yellow,  glistening  needles.  This 
compound  decomposes  at  13P^  evolving  hydrogen  chloride  and  free 
chlorine,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  to  10*22  per  cent. ; 
this  corresponds  to  a  decomposition  amounting  to  slightly  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical,  for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  The 
decomposition  may  be  represented  thus : 

^^^  CBTg-CO-NH-CeHgClI  +  CI, 
CHg'CO-NH'C^HgCMCl,   ^  Amounting  to  52  per  cent 

""^""■^^^  CgHgONClg   +  HCl 

Substitntion  product  amounting 
to  48  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  substitution  product  formed  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  want  of  material  having  prevented  us  from  obtaining 
it  so  far  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  a  qualitative  examination  of  a 
product  melting  at  about  137°,  and  which  contained  some  of  the 
chloro-j9-iodoacetanilide,  gave  evidence  that  the  chlorine  had  in  all 
probability  effected  a  further  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene 
nucleus. 

The  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  have  revealed  a  very  sharp 
difference  in  the  decomposition  of  an  aromatic  iodochloride,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  side  chain  present ;  thus  when  the  group  CO'CHg 
is  present  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  takes  place  in  the 
methyl  group  of  the  chain  only,  whilst  with  the  acetylamino-group, 
NH'CO'OHg,  present,  the  substitution  takes  place  in  the  benzene 
nucleus.  We  hope  to  make  further  experiments  in  order  to  test  how 
far  this  substitution  may  be  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  iodochlorides. 

In  view  of  the  results  just  recorded,  we  have  been  led  to  examine  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  dichlorides  derived  from  the  three  isomeric  iodo- 
toluenes.  These  compounds  have  already  been  prepared  by  WiUgerodt 
{Ber.,  1893,  26,  358;  WiUgerodt  and  TJmbach,  AnnaUn,  1903,  327, 
269),  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  action  of  heat  on  them, 
a  mere  record  being  given  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  chlorides 
decompose,  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  change.  Thus 
o-tolyliodochloride  is  stated  to  decompose  at  about  91°,  the  m-tolyl 
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I  compound  at  104^,  and  the  /)-tolyl  compound  at  about  85°,  exploding 

I  at  100—118° 

1  We  have  made  careful  experiments  on  the  action  of  heat  on  the 

three  iodochlorides  with  the  following  results  : 

First        Sudden  decom-  Percentage  Percentage 

traces  of      position  (CI  +  of  free  of  theoretical 

CI  evolved.   HCl  evolved).  CI  evolved.  for  CLj. 

•   o-CH«-C«H.*ICl8     66"              86—86"  4*07  16-5 

m-CH,-CeH4-IClj    70                   88  175  7-11 

^-CHg'OeH^'IClj     92                 110  3  21  13-03 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  numbers  in  the  last  column,  which 
represent  the  percentage  decomposition  in  accordance  with  the 
equation : 

CH3-C,H,-ICl2  -  CH3-C,H,I  +  Clj, 
that  the  main  change  in  all  three  cases  is  that  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  substitution  products,  in  which  we  have  recognised  the 
presence  of  isomeric  iodochlorides  ;  the  constitution  of  these  is  under 
investigation,  and  a  full  account  of  them  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
communication. 

So  far,  from  o-tolyliodochloride  we  have  obtained  o-iodobenzyl 
chloride,  the  constitution  of  which  was  proved  by  oxidation  to  o-iodo- 
benzoic  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  o-iodoso- 
benzoic  acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  From  9n-tolyliodo- 
chloride,  a  chloroiodo-derivative  has  been  prepared,  which  on  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  gives  an  acid  melting 
at  210°  and  containing  both  chlorine  and  iodine.  This  is  probably 
identical  with  the  2-chloro-3-iodobenzoic  acid  described  by  Smith  and 
Knerr  (Amer,  Ch&m,  J.,  1886,  8,  95)  melting  at  the  same  temperature. 

From  jtT-tolyliodochloride,  jE>-iodobenzyl  chloride  has  been  obtained, 
the  constitution  being  proved  by  the  production  of  j9-iodobenzoic  acid 
on  oxidation. 

By  the  distillation  of  these  products,  we  have  separated  at  least  one 
other  substitution  derivative  in  the  case  of  [the  o-  and  |>-compounds  ; 
the  m-derivative  appears  to  consist  of  only  one  compound. 

Although  the  investigation  of  the  ihree  iodotoluene  dichlorides  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete,  the  results  obtained  up  to  this  stage  seem  to 
show  that  in  the  case  of  o-  and  j^-compounds  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  chlorine  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  side  chain,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  m-compound  the  chlorine  enters  the  benzene  nucleus. 
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Experimental. 
Action  of  Heat  on  p-Iodoacetophenone  Dichloride,  CHg-CO'C^H^'IClg. 

The  following  method  was  generally  adopted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  free  chlorine  evolved.  Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were 
slowly  heated  in  a  slow  current  of  air,  the  evolved  gases  being  dra\iu;i 
over  water,  and  then  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  potassium 
iodide  solution.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  hydrogen 
chloride  from  passing  into  the  potassium  iodide  solution;  otherwise 
too  high  a  result  is  obtained.  The  free  chlorine  was  estimated  in 
each  vessel. 

Chlorine  evolved  =  0-00852  =  0-426  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  only  1*9  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
for  the  loss  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine;  therefore  98   per  cent,  of  the 
decomposition  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

Sixty  grams  were  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  residue  was  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Forty-two  grams  of  the  new  com- 
pound were  obtained  in  long,  slender,  almost  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  126—127°. 

0-2505  gave  0'3401AgI  +  AgCl.     01  =  1272;  1-45-55. 
OgHgOClI  requires  01  =  12-65  ;  1  =  4527  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prove  the  constitution  of  the  compound,  7  grams  were 
oxidised  by  boiling  with  the  required  amount  of  chromic  acid  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution  until  carbon  dioxide  ceased  to  be  evolved.  On 
pouring  the  liquid  into  cold  water  6-5  grams  of  a  white,  amorphous 
precipitate  were  obtained,  which  on  crystallisation  from  alcohol  yielded 
nacreous  plates  melting  at  266°,  the  melting  point  of  p-iodobenzoic 
acid. 

0-2191  gave  0-2102  Agl.     1  =  51-82. 

CyHgOgl  requires  I «  61-20  per  cent. 

When  the  original  substance  was  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  chloride  only  was  formed.  The  compound 
is  therefore  oHMoro-^iodoacetop/tenone,  OHgOl-CO-C^HJ,  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  equation : 

CHj-CO-CgH/IOlj  =  OHaOl-OO'CgH  J  +  HCl. 

It  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  alkaline  solutions. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  (o-Chloro-^^iodoacetophenone,  OHjOl'OO'O^H^I. 

Ten  grams  of  co-chloro-j^-iodoacetophenone  were  dissolved  in  150  cm. 
of  chloroform ;  this  ^ves  ^  saturated  solution  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
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ture.  When  chlorine  was  passed  into  the  solution  no  liberation  of 
iodine  took  place,  and  after  twenty  minutes  the  dichloride  separated 
in  bright  yellow,  minute  octahedra. 

The  product,  amounting  to  10*5  grams,  was  washed  with  chloroform 
and  dried  in  the  air. 

0*5  gave  with  potassium  iodide  solution  0*1019  I.     01 «  20*38. 
CgHgOClgl  requires  01  =  20*19  per  cent. 

Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  heated  slowly,  using  the  method 
and  precautions  already  described.  Evolution  of  chlorine  commenced 
at  73°,  and  at  128 — 130°  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

01  evolved,  02813=  14*46  per  cent.,  which  corresponds  to  a  decom- 
position amounting  to  71*65  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  in  accordance 
with  the  equation:  OHgOl-OG-O^H^-IOlj^OHjOl-OG-OgHJ  +  Olj. 

The  decomposition  is  evidently  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
a  substitution  product.  This  was  isolated  in  the  following  manner. 
The  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  20  grams  of  the  dichloride  was 
dissolved  in  chloroform.  The  first  crop  of  crystals  which  separated 
melted  at  124 — 125°,  and  after  recrystallisation  proved  to  be  the 
original  (o-chloro-j9-iodoacetophenone  : 


0*1848  gave  00923  AgOl.     01  =  12*35. 
OgHgOOlIrequiiesOl^i: 


=  12*65  per  cent. 

The  chloroform  mother  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  twice  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Slender,  satiny  plates  were 
obtained  melting  at  62 — 63°,  and  on  analysis  : 

0*1671  gave  0*2737  Ag01  + Agl,  calculated  for  ratio  2Ag01  + Agl. 
Ag01  =  015045;  01  =  22*26;  Agl  =  012325;  1  =  39*85. 

OgH^GOlal  requires  01  =  22*53  ;  1  =  40*31  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  from 
which  it  separates  in  thin  plates.  Five  grams  were  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture,  the  product  poured  into  water,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  nacreous  plates  of /7-iodobenzoic 
acid  separated.  This  was  the  only  substance  obtained,  proving  that 
the  chlorine  had  again  substituted  hydrogen  in  the  OHgOl  group. 

iO'Dichloro-^iodoacetophenane  also  combines  with  chlorine,  giving  a 
dichloro-addition  compound  which  separates  from  chloroform  in  pale 
yellow,  glistening  spangles.  These  decompose  on  heating,  most  of  the 
chlorine  being  evolved  in  the  free  state. 

01 7  gave,  on  trituration  with  potassium  iodide,  0*03142  01.  01  = 
18*48. 

OgH^OOlJ  requires  01- 18*39  per  cent. 
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This  compound  has  not  yet  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
examine  its  decomposition  products. 

Action  of  Heat  on  ^iodoacetanUide  Diofdoride,  CHg-CO-NH-CgH^-ICl^ 

Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  heated  slowly  in  the  manner 
already  described : 

CI  evolved  =  0-022365  ==  Ml  per  cent., 

corresponding  to  only  5*2  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  hence  more  than 
94  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product.  The  residue  from  the  action  of  heat  on  20  grams  of  the  di- 
chloride was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  slender,  feathery 
needles  separated,  which  were  purified  by  further  crystallisation.  The 
compound  separates  from  alcohol  at  first  in  needles,  but  after  a  few  hours 
these  change  to  small,  hard,  brilliant,  four-sided  prisms.  The  change  is 
a  physical  one,  inasmuch  as  both  forms  of  crystals  melt  sharply  at 
144° 

0-6311  gave  268  c.c.  nitrogen  at  9°  and  7543  mm.     N  =  5-06. 

0-2124  „  0-272  Agl  +  AgCL  AgCl  =  0-10309  ;  Cl«12-0;  Agl- 
0-16891;  I  =  42-96. 

CgHyONClI  requires  N  =  4-73  ;  Cl=1201 ;  1  =  42-97  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  constitution  of  this  substance  6  grams  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  were  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130°  for  two  hours  with 
1*2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  the  minimum  amount 
of  water.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  poured  into  water,  and  the 
microcrystalline  precipitate  collected.  The  filtrate,  which  was  neutral, 
contained  potassium  acetate,  and  was  quite  free  from  any  halogen. 
The  product  of  saponification,  which  was  found  to  contain  both  chlorine 
and  iodine,  had  all  the  properties  of  a  base.  It  was  obtained  in  crystals 
from  alcoholic  solution,  and  on  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-2012  gave  0-2985  (AgCl  +  AgI).  AgOl  =  0-11315 ;  01=13-91; 
Agl  =  01851;  1  =  49-77. 

CeHgNClI  requires  CI  =  14-0  ;  I  =  50-09  per  cent. 

CMoro-^iodoaniline  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  clear,  stout,  strongly- 
refracting  prisms  melting  at  73°.  It  readily  forms  a  picrcUe, 
CgH8ClI'NH2,CgH2(N02)3*OH,  which  crystallises  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  long,  slender  needles  melting  to  a  dark  red  liquid  at  132°  : 

0-1974  gave  18-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  10°  and  768-5  mm.     N=  IM. 
CijHgOyN^ClI  requires  N  =  11-398  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride,  C^HglCl'NHjjHCl,  is  precipitated  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base. 

The  thiocarbamide,  OgHj-NH-CS-NH-OgHgClI,  is  readily  formed  by 
warming  the  base  with  phenylthiocarbimide  in  alcoholic  solution ;  it 
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crystallises  in  slender,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  159°,  and  unlike 
most  benzenoid  thiocarbamides,  it  is  only  very  slowly  desulphurised  on 
warmiDg  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Chloro-i^-iodoaoetanilide, 

On  passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  saturated  chloroform  solution  of 
chloro-p-iodoacetanilide,  there  was  no  liberation  of  iodine^  and  the 
dicfdoride  soon  separated  in  slender,  silky,  bright  yellow  needles. 
These  were  washed  with  chloroform  and  dried  in  the  air. 

0*3014  gave,  on  trituration  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
0-05822  01=19-31. 

OgHyONClgl  requires  01=  19-37  per  cent. 

The  compound,  when  heated  with  the  same  precautions  as  adopted  in 
previous  experiments,  decomposed  at  131°  with  evolution  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  chloride : 

1  gram  gave  0*10224  01  =  10-22  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  a  decomposition  amounting  to  only  52*76  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHj'OO-NH-OeHjOMOl,  =  OHg-OO-NH-OflHgOlI  +  01,. 

The  remainder  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  substitu- 
tion derivative  which,  so  far,  has  only  been  obtained  in  a  partly  pure 
state. 

Action  qf  Heat  on  the  Chlorides  of  o-,  m-,  cmd  plodotolitene. 

These  compounds  have  been  already  prepared  by  Willgerodt  {loe.  cit). 
In  the  case  of  77i-iodotoluene,  Willgerodt  and  Umbach  prepared  the  di- 
chloride  in  petroleum  solution,  no  particular  reason  being  given  for  the 
use  of  this  solvent.  They  describe  the  compound  as  being  slowly 
changed  to  a  fuming  liquid.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring it^by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  m-iodotoluene  in 
chloroform,  from  which  solvent  the  dichloride  separated  readily  in  a 
dense,  crystalline  form,  hexagonal  prisms  predominating.  The  yield  of 
the  compound  was  very  good  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  iodochlorides  generally  we  have  found 
that  a  much  more  stable  product  is  always  obtained  when  a  pure  iodo- 
derivative  is  used.  In  some  cases,  when  the  iodo-compounds  are  not 
quite  pure,  a  sudden,  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  dichloride  may 
take  place  while  suspended  in  the  chloroform.  This  occurred  in  one  or 
two  instances.  We  have  not  known  it  to  happen  when  the  iodo- 
derivative  used  was  quite  free  from  impurity. 

]^'Iodotoluene  Dichloride, — ^Two  grams  were  heated  in  the  manner 
already  'described.    The  first  traces  of  chlorine  were  evolved  at  92°. 
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At  110^  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  chloride. 

CI  evolved  =  0*064255  =  3-21  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  only  13-07  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decom- 
position for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  87  per  cent,  therefore 
of  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product. 

p-Iodotoluene  dichloride  gradually  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  somewhat  more  rapidly  when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  chloride  only  being  evolved. 

A  sample  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  four  days  gave 
CI  =  22-2. 

CyHyClgl  requires  CI  =  24*56  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  same  sample  after  remaining  four  days  over  sulphuric 
acid  gave  Cl  =  20-30. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  decomposed^  by 
heat.  The  resulting  product,  which  was  coloured  by  free  iodine,  was 
shaken  with  sulphurous  acid  solution  and  distilled  in  steam.  A  heavy, 
yellow  liquid  was  obtained  which  was  dried  and  analysed  without  any 
further  purification : 

0-2852  gave  0-4086  (AgCl  +  AgI).     CI  =  13-43;  1  =  48-08. 
CyHgClI  requires  CI  =  14*06;  1  =  50*20  per  cent. 

In  order  to  determine  the  constitution  10  grams  were  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution.  The  oxidation  product  was  poured 
into  water,  and  on  crystallisation  from  aqueous  alcohol,  separated  in 
nacreous  plates  melting  at  264 — 265^.  (^lodobenzoic  acid  melts 
at  266°. ) 

0-2172  gave  0-10668  I.     1  =  49*11. 

CyHgOjI  requires  1  =  51-2  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  the  chlorine  in  the  side  chain  was  confirmed  by  boil- 
ing the  compound  with  sodium  hydroxide  in  alcoholic  solution.  Chlorine 
only  was  removed  by  the  alkali.  The  compound  is  therefore  ^iodo- 
benzyl  chloride,  CgH^I'CHgCl. 

This  unites  with  chlorine  in  chloroform  solution  to  form  a  dichloride 
which  separates  in  slender  pale-yellow  needles. 

0-5  gave  0-11395  CI  =  22-79. 

CyHgClgl  requires  CI  =  21-94  per  cent. 

Two  grams  heated  in  the  usual  manner  evolved  chlorine  at  50 — 53^. 
At  94 — 95°  sudden  decomposition  took  place  accompanied  with  brisk 
effervescence,  hydrogen  chloride  and  free  chlorine  being  evolved. 

CI  evolved  =  0068  =  3-4  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  15*5  per  cent,  decomposition  for  the  loss  of  2  atoms 
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of  chlorine  ;  hence  84' 5- per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

o-lodotolttene  Dicfdoride. — ^Two  grams  of  the  compound  were  heated 
as  already  described.  The  evolution  of  the  first  trace  of  chlorine 
began  at  66°.  At  85 — 86°  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

CI  evolved  =  0-814725  =  4*07  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  only  16*5  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  for  the  loss 
of  2  atoms  of  chlorine ;  therefore  83*5  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition 
takes  place  with  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

The  product  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  and  contains  both  iodine  and 
chlorine,  but  has  not  yet  been  quantitatively  analysed.  To  determine 
the  constitution,  5  grams  of  the  oil  were  oxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  product  was  purified 
by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  crystallising  from  aqueous  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separated  in  silky  needles  melting  at  156°  (o-iodobenzoic 
acid  melts  at  157°).  •   ' 

0-4355  gave  0-2015  Agl.     I  =  4998. 

C^H^Ogl  requires  1  =  51-2  percent. 

The  mother  liquor,  which  gave  a  yellow  colour  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  melting  at  244°  and 
having  all  the  properties  of  o-iodosobenzoic  acid. 

The  original  liquid  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  o-iodobenzyl 
chloride. 

m-Iadotoluene  Bichloride. — ^Two  grams  were  heated  as  in  the  former 
cases.  The  first  traces  of  chlorine  were  evolved  at  70°,  at  88°  decom- 
position set  in  with  brisk  effervescence. 

CI  evolved  =  0-03493  =  1-746  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  only  7'11  percent  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  Ninty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
decomposition,  therefore,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product.  This  was  obtained  as  a  heavy  pale  yellow  liquid  which  after 
partial  purification  gave  on  analysis  the  following  results  : 

0-475  gave  06658  AgCl  +  AgL     CI  - 132  ;  I  =  47  3. 

C7H^C1I  requires  CI- 14-06  ;  1-50-29  per  cent. 

This  compound  on  oxidation  yields  an  acid,  melting  at  210°,  con- 
taining chlorine  and  iodine,  and  appears  therefore  to  be  2-ehloro-3- 
iodobenzoic  acid. 

Universitt  Chemical  Laboratort, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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XXIV. — The  Condensation  Products  of  THacetic  Lactone 

with  Acetoacetic  Ester  and  p-Aminocrotonic  Ester, 

Frederick  Noel  Ashcroft  Fleischmann,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Although  many  members  of  the  y-pyrone  series  have  long  been  knowD, 
no  substance  has  hitherto  been  obtained  containing  two  adjacent 
y-pjrone  rings.  The  possibility  of  such  a  substance  being  produced 
by  the  condensation  of  triacetic  lactone  with  suitable  reagents  and  the 
hope  that  its  properties  would  throw  some  light  on  the  constitution  of 
the  y-pyrone  nucleus  led  to  this  research. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  reactions  of  triacetic  lactone  with  ethyl 
acetoacetate  and  with  ^-aminocro tonic  ester  in  presence  of  condensing 
agents  were  investigated. 

The  reaction  between  ethyl  acetoacetate  and  triacetic  lactone  was 
examined  first.  Theoretically  two  different  compounds  might  be 
formed  by  the  complete  condensation  of  the  substances  with  the 
elimination  of  water  and  alcohol,  (1)  a  yy-dipyrone,  (2)  a  y-pyrone- 
lactone. 

CMe-0-  C-OlH    jao  —CMe  CMe-O-  C-Q-CMe 

(1)  II       II. :.:::..■  ii       -^    ii       ii     ii     . 

CH-CO-C;a    OEti-CO-CH  ch-co-c-co-ch 

CMe-O-C— OH    OEti— CO  CMe-O-C— 0— CO 

(2)  II       II :::: i       -^    ii       1       i  . 

CH-CO-CjH     HO>CMe:CH  CH-CO-C-CMelCH 

One  compound,  however,  only  was  formed  which  from  the  reactions 
of  one  of  its  derivatives  was  proved  to  be  the  pyrone  lactone  and  not 
the  dipyrone. 

A  completely  analogous  reaction  takes  place  between  triacetic 
lactone  and  ethyl  /J-amiuocrotonate.  In  this  case,  if  the  condensation 
is  complete,  the  production  of  a  yy-dipyrone  or  of  a  pyrone  lactone 
with  the  elimination  of  ammonia  and  alcohol  is  possible,  as  is  also  the 
formation  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  in  the  second  ring,  with 
the  elimination  of  water  and  alcohol. 
CMe-0-O-O-CMe        CMe-O-C—O-QO         CMe-O -C-NH-CMe 


CMe-0-C"-0-CO         CMe-O -C-NH-CMc 
or  1 1  II  1      or  1 1  II  II 

CH-CO-C-CM    Cfl       Cfl-CO-C-CO-CH 


CH-CO-C-CO-CH 
On  investigating  the  condensation,  two  substances  were  isolated^ 
namely,  the  same  substance  as  was  formed  when  triacetic  lactone  and 
ethyl  acetoacetate  interact,  and  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  which, 
from  its  reactions,  was  shown  to  be  a  condensation  product  of  two 
molecules  of  ^-aminocrotonic  ester  with  one  of  the  lactone. 
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Experimental. 
Condenaatiaii  of  Triacetic  Lactoi^A  and  Acctoacetic  E»tet\ 

The  best  condeDsing  agent  was  found  to  be  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
3rield  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
was  used,  and  several  times  greater  than  in  the  cases  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  piperidine. 

Thirty  grams  of  triacetic  lactone  and  60  grams  of  ethyl  acetoacetate 
(theory  30 '9)  were  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  dry  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  slowly  saturated  in  the  cold  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  flask  was  filled  with  a  fine 
mass  of  feathery  crystals,  which  after  being  separated,  washed  with  a 
little  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  weighed  10 '6  grams.  A  further 
quantity  was  deposited  by  the  filtrate  on  standing,  the  total  yield  after 
the  solution  had  stood  for  fourteen  days  being  20*8  gram^,  or 
44*3  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  product  was  colourless 
and  almost  pure. 

For  analysis  the  substance  was  twice  recrystallised  from  benzene  ; 
it  then  melted  at  213 — 214^  with  decomposition. 

0-1941  gave  04431  CO,  and  00764  H,0.     0-6224  ;  H  =  4-31. 
OnjHgO^  requires  0  =»  62*50  ;  H  =  416  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  moderately  so  in  hot  benzene  or  ethyl  acetate,  sparingly  so  in  hot 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum. 

Reactions  of  the  Substance  O^^HgO^. 

The  condensation  product  obtained  in  this  way  is  extremely  stable 
towards  acids,  with  which,  unlike  dimethylpyrone,  it  forms  no  salts. 
It  can  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  markedly  blue  fluorescent  solution,*  from  which  it  can  be 
recovered  unchanged.  In  glacial  phosphoric  acid  the  fluorescence  is 
but  slight.  The  substance  is  not  altered  when  boiled  with  a  mixture 
of  phosphorus  tri-  and  pentsrchlorides,  and  does  not  form  an  oxime  or 
a  hydrazone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  yields  crystalline  nitro-  and 
monobromo-derivatives. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  it 

/O— CO 
*  This  fluorescence  is  similar  to  that  given  by  umbelliferone,  HO*CoH,<^        I   , 

in  strong  solphnric  acid.     The  substance  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  a  similar 
type  to  that  compound. 

S   2 
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is  entirely  destroyed.  With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  it  gives 
a  deep  brown  colour. 

Reactwns  with  Alkalis, — The  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards 
alkalis  is  remarkable  ;  definite  salts,  however,  could  not  in  all  cases  be 
prepared. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  forming'  a  deep 
yellow  solution  ;  if  the  excess  of  alkali  is  considerable  and  the  solution 
is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  it  assumes  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  decomposition  takes  place.  Both  solutions,  however, 
yield  the  original  substance  on  acidification. 

With  ammonia  a  deep  yellow  solution  is  likewise  formed ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  the  original  sub- 
stance begins  to  separate  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  re- 
moved. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  a  barium  salt  yielded  rather  better  results, 
although  owing  to  the  instablity  of  the  salt  a  pure  substance  was  not 
obtained.  A  bout  5  grams  of  the  substance  were  boiled  with  a  large 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide  until  the  deep  yellow  solution  first  formed 
had  assumed  a  pale  straw  colour.  In  the  process  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  was  produced  owing  to  decomposition.  The  excess 
of  barium  was  removed  by  means  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  solution  filtered.  The  mother  liquor  was  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  under  reduced  pressure  and  the  syrup  quickly  filtered  (to  remove 
carbonate  formed  during  the  distillation)  into  a  large  volume  of  alcohol. 
An  extremely  hygro8cof)ic  white  precipitate  was  obtained  which  was 
purified  by  solution  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible  and  re- 
precipitation  with  alcohol.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
substance  was  finally  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

Found  (mean  of  two  analyses)  Ba  =  37'l. 

CioH804Ba(OH)j  requires  Ba  =  37*7  per  cent. 

The  barium  salt  decomposed  on  heating  and  on  keeping.  On  acidi- 
fication it  yielded  the  original  substance.  A  solution  gave,  on  addition 
of  a  mercuric  salt,  an  insoluble  yellow  mercuric  salt ;  on  addition  of  a 
mercurous  Silt  the  latter  w<is  educed.  With  silver  nitrate  a  colour- 
less insoluble  salt  was  formed,  which,  however,  was  at  once  reduced  on 
heating,  giving  a  remarkably  good  silver  mirror. 

In  these  reactions  it  is  clear  that  two  types  of  salts  are  formed,  namely, 
those  giving  the  deep  yellow  solution  and  those  produced  from  the  latter 
by  boiling.  That  neither  of  these  two  are  normal  salts  of  the  free  acid 
corresponding  to  the  pyrone  lactone  (the  original  substance  was  sub- 
sequently proved  to  have  that  constitution)  is  shown  in  the  first  case 
by  the  yellow  colour  of  their  solutions  and  in  the  second  from  the 
analysis  of  the  barium  salt,  for  the  normal  salt  would  require  only 
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24*8  per ,  cent,  of  barium.     Neither  do  they  correspond  to  a  type  of 
salt  represented  by  the  constitution 

CMe-0-C-O-Ba-O-CO 

Ufl-OO-b CMelCH' 

which  requires  39  7  per  cent,  of  barium  and  would  be  colourless. 

Braminatwn  of  the  Substance  CiQHgO^. 

Five  grams  of  the  substance  were  dissolved  in  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  to  the  solution  4*5  grams  of  bromine  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  were  slowly  added.  The  colour  of  the  solution  did  not 
change  on  standing.  On  pouring  into  water,  a  white,  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate was  formed.  This  was  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  and 
obtained  in  fine  needles,  which,  on  standing,  changed  completely  to  a 
mass  of  granular  crybtals.  After  drying  in  a  vacuum,  these  melted  at 
191^  with  slight  decomposition. 

The  yield  was  6-2  grams,  or  73-6  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

No  dibromo-derivative  was  produced  by  using  a  larger  quantity  of 
bromine,  but  only  a  diminished  yield  of  the  monobromo-derivative  was 
obtained. 

For  analysis  the  substance  was  recrystallised  from  benzene,  from 
which  it  separated  in  brilliant  needles  containing  benzene  of  crystal- 
lisation. This  compound  readily  loses  its  benzene  on  heating  or 
standing  in  the  air. 

1-4077  lost  0a830.     OeHg=  130. 

{0^^^0^Bt)^,Qq\1q  requires  CgHg=  12*6  per  cent. 

The  residue  melted  at  19P,  and  on  analysis  : 

0-2056  gave  03317  COg  and  00489  H2O.     C=*44-40  ;  H  =  2-63. 

0-2308     „     0-3714  COj    „    00573  H^O.     0  =  43*89 ;  H  =  2-76. 

0-2233     „     0*1665  AgBr.     Br  =  29*76. 
OioHyO^Br  requires  0  =  44*28 ;  H  =  2*68  ;  Br  =  29*52  per  cent. 

The  substance,  besides  being  readily  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  is  very 
soluble  in  ohloroform  or  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  moderately  so  in  hot 
acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  light  petroleum,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

From  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  or  alcohol,  the  fine  needles  first 
formed  on  crystallisation  change  to  the  granular  condition  on 
standing.  The  substance  is  also  readily  soluble  in  hot  toluene,  giving 
a  compound  similar  to  that  obtained  with  benzene ;  on  analysis  : 

1-5188  lost  0-2158.     07H8=  14-2. 

(C|oH704Br)j,07H8  requires  0^]l^=\i'5  per  cent. 

When  the  bromo-derivative  is  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  substance  C^oHgO^  (m.  p.  213— 21 4°)  from 
which  it  was  produced. 
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Nitration  of  the  Substance  C^QHgO^. 

Three  grams  of  the  substance  CiqHjO^  were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  cooled  to  QP.  To  this  solution 
a  cold  mixture  of  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2  (the  theoretical 
amount  for  a  dinitro-derivative),  and  8  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
were  slowly  added.  The  temperature  during  the  process  was  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  4°.  The  mixture,  which  had  become  deep  yellow 
and  began  to  evolve  gases,  was  then  poured  into  100  grams  of  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  water. 

A  slightly  coloured  precipitate  was  obtained  which  after  filtration 
was  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  it  separated  in  shining, 
yellow  needles.  The  yield  was  2  grams,  correspondiug  to  55*7  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

The  yield  was  not  improved  by  using  either  more  or  less  nitric  acid. 
In  an  experiment  in  which  the  theoretical  quantity  was  used  the 
reaction  was  incomplete,  whilst  when  a  greater  excess  was  employed 
or  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise,  decomposition  ensued  accompanied 
with  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  and  a  much  diminished  yield. 

For  analysis,  the  substance  was  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate, 
from  which  it  separated  in  pale  yellow  needles  which  began  to  darken 
at  about  180°  and  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  about  200°. 

0-3127  gave  16-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  759-5  mm.  N  =  6-2. 
CioHyOgN  requires  N  =  5'9  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  acetone,  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  slightly  so  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  light  petroleum,  or  water.  With  ferric 
chloride  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  produced.  With 
alkalis,  it  forms  deep  yellow  to  red  solutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
ammonia  a  further  reaction  takes  place. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  boiling  alcoholic  solution, 
but  is  reduced,  with  elimination  of  the  nitro- group,  to  the  original 
substance,  OjoHgO^,  when  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid. 

Rtaotion  between  Ammonia  and  the  Substance  CiQH^O^.NOg. — The 
nitro-derivative  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  am- 
monia, giving  a  deep  red  solution  which  at  once  begins  to  deposit  a 
colourless  solid,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  becoming  pale  yellow. 

Five  grams  of  the  nitro-derivative  were  continuously  shaken  with 
30  c.c.  of  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  088)  until  the  original  solid  was 
entirely  dissolved  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  had  changed  to  pale 
yellow.  The  colourless  precipitate  which  had  subsequently  formed 
was  filtered,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum :  yield 
2*5  grams. 
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The  substance  dissolved  readily  in  hot  water  and  the  solution,  when 
cooled  slowly,  set  to  a  jelly,  which  on  standing  furnished  a  mass  of 
fine  crystals.  For  analysis,  it  was  recrystallised  from  hot  water  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  : 

0'1947  gave  147  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-5° and  755  mm.  N  =  8-65. 

0-1977     „     14-8  c.c.      „  „         ,,18°      „    757  mm.  N  =  8-62. 

CgHjjOgN  requires  N  =  8*38  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  properties  of  this  substance  and  a 
comparison  with  those  of  aminodehydracetic  acid  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  on  dehydracetic  acid  (Oppeoheim 
and  Precht,  Ber,,  1876,  9,  1100  ;  Collie  and  Myers,  Trans.,  1893,  63, 
128)  proved  the  identity  of  the  two  substances.  The  substance  here 
described  melted  at  208°  (uncorr.)  whilst  aminodehydracetic  acid 
melts  at  208*5°  (corr.)  (O.  and  P.). 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  preparation  of  this  substance  gave  on 
acidification  the  reaction  for  nitrous  acid  with  potassium  iodide  and 
starch.  This  reaction  therefore  affords  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of 
the  series  of  substances  in  question, 'and  fixes  the  position  of  the  nitro- 
group  in  the  nitro-derivatives,  for,  of  the  two  possible  types  of  condensa- 
tion products,  that  containing  the  lactone  ring  is  the  only  one  which 
could  yield  aminodehydracetic  acid  : 

CMe-O-O— O— CO  CMe-O-C— O— CO 

CH-CO-C-CMe:CH  "^  CH-CO-C-CMelC-NO^  "^ 
CMe-0-C-OH  CMe-Oi-C-NHj 

CHC0-C-CMe:C(N0,)-C02H  ""^  CH-CO-C-COMe  "*" 

CH2(N0,)-C0,hJ       "^'^      +HNO,. 

Reaction  between  Triacetic  Lactone  and  Ethyl- p-aminocroUmate. 

Triacetic  lactone  reacts  with  ethyl  ^-aminocrotonate  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  to  give 
in  each  case  the  pyrone  lactone  already  described,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  second  substance  coutaining  nitrogen.  The  effect  of  all  three 
reagents  was  examined.  When  hydrochloric  acid  was  used  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  previous  experiment  a  very  small 
yield  was  always  obtained,  with  sulphuric  acid  the  yield  was  much 
increased,  but  the  best  results  were  given  by  the  use  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  as  follows  : 

6 '2  grams  of  triacetic  lactone,  7*5  grams  of  ethyl  ^-aminocrotonate, 
and  25  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  heated  almost  to  boiling  and  left 
to  cool.  A  mass  of  fine  needles  separated  which  were  found  to  consist 
of  nearly  pure  pyrone  lactone.  3*1  grams  were  obtained,  corresponding 
to  a  yield  of  32*5  per  cent. 
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The  mother  liquor  was  poured  into  70  c.c.  of  water,  quickly  filtered 
from  a  small  quantity  of  impure  pyrone  lactone  which  separated, 
diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  left  to  stand.  A  granular 
crystalline  precipitate  slowly  formed,  which  after  twenty-four  hours' 
standing  was  collected,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum.     2*5  grams  were  obtained. 

The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol 
and  water  (1:4),  from  which  it  separated  in  colourless  granular 
crystals  melting  indefinitely,  from  about  180°  to  about  200°. 

A.  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  was  prepared  by  this 
method. 

Attempts  to  purify  it  by  recrystallisation  and  fractionation  failed, 
no  substance  of  definite  melting  point  being  obtained,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  each  sample  was  proved  to  contain  a  small  amount  of 
the  pyrone  lactone,  since  it  gave  the  same  blue  fluorescence  when 
dissolved  in  strong  Riilphuric  acid.  The  substance  was  therefore 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Two  grams  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  were  heated 
on  the  water- bath  for  fifteen  minutes  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  solution  was  then  poured  into  100  c.c. 
of  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  stand  overnight. 
A  white,  crystalline  solid  separated  which,  after  being  dried  in  a 
vacuum,  amounted  to  1*1  grams.  On  recrystallisation  from  methyl 
alcohol  the  substance  separated  in  fiat  plates  melting  at  193°,  and 
which  no  longer  showed  fluorescence  when  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  pyrone  ketone  originally  present  had  therefore  been 
destroyed. 

After  a  second  recrystallisation  : 

0-2391  gave  05210  00^  and  0'1319  H^O.     0  =  59-42;  H«613. 
0-2684     „     10-3  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at"  11*0°  and  759  mm.    N  =  4-57. 
C^gHi^OgN  requires  0  =  5981.     H  =  5-91 ;  N  =  436  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  light  petroleum,  or  ether 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  and 
slightly  so  in  ethyl  acetate  or  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  without  giving  a  coloured  solution,  and  if  boiled 
for  some  time  with  very  concentrated  alkali,  ammonia  is  evolved. 

With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  no  coloration  is  produced. 
The  mother  liquor  from  the  preparation  of  this  substance  was 
rendered  faintly  acid  and  evaporated  to  a  very  small  bulk,  when  an 
oily  substance  separated  which  quickly  solidified  on  cooling.  On 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  greater  part  dissolved,  leaving  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  brown  residue,  which  was  filtered  off  and  the 
solution  made  nearly  neutral.     On  standing  for  some  time  a  white. 
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feathery  solid  separated  which  was  collected,  washed  with  a  little 
water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  This  substance,  which  contained 
nitrogen,  melted  at  138° ;  yield  0*2  gram. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  pre«$ent  in  the  original  impure 
substance,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
alcoholic  potash  and  time  of  boiling  were  increased.  In  each  case  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  substance  was  formed,  thus  showing  that  it 
was  a  decomposition  product. 

Reaction  between  Alcoholic  Potash  and  the  KS'ubstance  CigHjgOjjN. — Two 
grams  of  the  compound  CjgHjgO^N  were  boiled  for  one  hour  with  30  c.c. 
of  alcoholic  potash  of  the  same  strength  as  before,  poured  into  150  c.c.  of 
water,  acidified  and  left  to  stand  when  0*6  gram  of  the  original  substauce 
OjgHjgOgN  separated,  and,  after  evaporation  as  before,  0*83  gram  of 
the  second  substance  was  obtained.  This  was  mixed  with  the  former 
preparations  and  the  whole  crystallised  from  hot  water,  being 
obtained  in  fine  needles,  which  slowly  changed  to  granular  crystals  on 
standing. 

The  substance  melted  at  138°  and  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  ethyl  ester  of  ^-lutidostyrilcar  boxy  lie  acid,  corresponding  to  the 
formula 

CMe NH-CO 

C(C02Et)-CMe:CH* 
previously  obtained  by  the  action  of  pure,  dry  hydrogen  chloride  on 
^-aminocrotonic  ester  at  120°  (Collie,  Trans.,  1897,  71,  303),  and  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  t«odehydracetic  acid  at 
160—160°  (Anschutz,  Bendix,  and  Kerp,  Annalen,  1890,  260,  173), 
for  on  treatment  with  strong  aqueous  alkali  for  some  time,  it  yielded 
the  corresponding  acid  melting  at  295°  (given  as  304°  approx.  in  the 
literature). 

The  production  of  this  ester  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  formation 
of  the  substance  CjgHjgO^jN  two  molecules  of  ethyl  ^-aminocrotonate 
had  taken  part,  thus  : 

CMe-NH^  CMe-0-C-OH 

CO^Ec-CjH:     NH^-CMe:CH-CO;OEt    HiQ-CO-CH 
or 

CMe-NH^  H«  )-C-0-CMe 

COjEfCH   NHg-CMelCH-COjOEt   HC-OO-CH  ' 
giving  a  compound  of  the  type 

CMe-NHg  CMe-O-C-OH 

^  ^        COgEfC-CMerCH-CO-C-OO-CH 
or  of  the  type 

.2\  CMe-NH,   HO-jlh-O-CMo 

^  ^        COjEfC-OMe:CH-C()-C-CO-cJll  ' 
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of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  lactone  is  produced 
at  the  same  time. 

The  lactone  ring  is  then  separated  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic 
potash  and  a  free  acid  is  obtained  which  at  once  yields  the  lutidone 
e>ter  with  loss  of  water : 

CMe-NHj  CMe NH-GO 

C(C03Et)-CMe:CH-C02H  C(C02Et)-CMe:CH' 

The  last  reaction  is  practically  quantitative.  In  the  above  experi- 
ment, out  of  2  grams  of  the  original  substance  Oi^^HjgOgN,  0*6  gram 
was  recovered  unchanged,  and  the  remaining  1*4  grams  give  0'83  gram 
of  the  lutidone  ester,  corresponding  to  a  yield  of  97  per  cent. 

That  the  substance  CigHj^OgN  is  not  merely  a  molecular  compound 
of  triacetic  lactone  and  the  lutidone  ester  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  a 
solution  of  the  two  is  evaporated  to  dr3mes8  and  the  product  very 
carefully  fused,  the  lutidone  remains  unchanged,  whilst  the  lactone  is 
partly  decomposed. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  best  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie,  at  whose  suggestion  the  research  was  undertaken,  and 
who  has  given  him  every  help  throughout  the  work. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory, 

University  College, 

London. 


XXV. — Oxidation  of  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Beyizene 

Semes, 

By  Herbert  Drake  Law  and  Frederick  Mollwo  Perkin. 

In  recent  papers  we  have  shown  {2\aii8,  Faraday  Soc.,  1905,  1,  31, 
251)  that  by  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  toluene,  the  three  xylenes, 
ethylbenzene,  mesitylene,  cumene,  and  ^-cumene  in  acid  solution 
aldehydes  were  formed.  In  the  case  of  toluene  and  m-xylene  in 
alkaline  solution,  the  hydrocarbons  were  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water. 

In  the  present  paper  we  describe  experiments  made  on  the  oxidation 
of  these  hydrocarbons  by  purely  chemical  methods  in  which  the  re- 
agents employed  were  lead  peroxide,  manganese  peroxide*  chromyl 
dichloride,  and  persulphates.  In  the  latter  case  oxidising  action  was 
accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  silver  salt  as  catalytic  agent,  because, 
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in   the   absence  of   such  a  catalyst,  practically  no   oxidation   takes 
placa 

Le<id  Peroxide. — When  a  mixture  of  toluene  or  other  hydrocarbon 
of  the  benzene  series  and  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  treated  with 
lead  peroxide  according  to  the  equation 

R-CHj  +  2Pb02  4-  2H2SO4  =  R-CH0  +  2PbS0^  4-  2H2O, 
a  very  energetic  reaction  takes  place,  and  unless  the  lead  peroxide  is 
very  slowly  added  or  the  mixture  very  thoroughly  cooled,  the  oxidation 
is  so  vigorous  that  the  mixture  boils  over.  We  found  that  by  this 
method  the  hydrocarbons  toluene,  the  xylenes,  mesitylene,  (/r-cumene, 
and  cymene  all  gave  varying  quantities  of  the  mono-aldehydes. 

In  the  first  experiments  freshly  precipitated  lead  peroxide  was 
employed,  but  it  was  not  found  to  be  any  more  reactive  than  the 
ordinary  commercial  product. 

Manganese  Peroxide. — Fournier  {Compt,  rend.,  1901,  133,  634) 
studied  the  action  of  manganese  peroxide  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*53  on  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  found  that 
aldehydes  were  produced ;  o-xylene,  for  example,  yielded  about  30  per 
cent,  of  o-tolualdehyde.  We  have  repeated  Fournier' s  experiments, 
and  in  most  CAses  obtained  results  corresponding  very  closely  to  those 
described  by  him. 

Chromyl  Dickloride.—tt&rd  (Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1881,  [v],  22,  218) 
and  Bornemann  [Ber.^  1884,  17, 1463)  have  shown  that  when  chromyl 
dichloride  acts  on  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  an  additive 
compound  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  the  chromyl  dichloride  is  produced, 
in  which  two  molecules  of  the  chromyl  dichloride  unite  with  one 
molecule  of  the  hydrocarbon  : 

R-CHg  4-  2Cr02Cl2  =  R-CH(OH-CrOCl2)2. 
This    substance    is    decomposed   by   water   with    production    of    an 
aldehyde : 
3R-CH(OH-CrOCl2)  +  Aq  =  3R-CH0  +  4CrCl3  +  2CrOg  +  Aq. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  obtained  better  yields  of  alde- 
hydes by  this  method  than  by  any  other  which  we  have  tried.  Owing 
to  the  vigour  of  the  reaction,  however,  special  precautions  must  be 
eipployed. 

Perstdp/uOes.* — When  toluene  is  agitated  with  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  persulphate  and  4j^-sulphuric  acid,  no  oxidation  takes 
.place.     Now,  although  persulphuric  acid  alone  does  not  oxidise  hydro- 

*  Since  we  commenced  this  work,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  work  of 
R.  Kempf  {Ber,,  1905,  88,  3963  ;  1906,  89,  3715),  who  has  investigated  the  action 
of  persolphates  in  presence  of  a  silver  salt  on  benzene  and  j^-benzoqoinone.  He  has, 
however,  allowed  the  oxidation  to  proceed  to  the  furthest  possible  limit,  whilst  we 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  the  aldehydes. 
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carbons  of  the  benzene  serieft,  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  a  metallic 
salt  were  present  oxidation  might  take  place.  Marshall  (Proe.  Ray. 
Soe,  Edin,,  1900,  23,  163)  and  Marhhall  and  Inglis  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc. 
Edin,,  1902,  24,  88)  have  shown  that  when  a  persulphate  is  acted  on 
by  a  soluble  silver  salt,  a  black  precipitate  of  silver  peroxide  is  formed. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  silver  persulphate  first 
produced.*  When  ainmonium  persulphate  is  employed,  a  portion  of  the 
ammonium  residue  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid,  8(NH JgSjOg  +  GH^O  = 
7{NH,)2SO,  +  9  HjSO,  +  2HNO3. 

This  mixture  will  bleach  indigo  and  oxidise  chromic  salts.  We  find 
that  when  toluene  or  other  benzene  hydrocarbons  are  agitated  with  a 
mixture  of  a  persulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
silver  salt  that  oxidation  takes  place  and  that  an  aldehyde  is  the 
first  product.  If  the  alcohol  is  formed,  we  have  not  so  far  succeeded 
in  isolating  it. 

At  first  sodium  persulphate  was  employed,  but  the  results  were 
very  contradictory.  With  some  specimens  the  oxidation  was  very 
complete ;  with  others  there  was  practically  no  action.  We  found 
that  when  oxidation  did  not  take  place  the  persulphate  wks  always 
contaminated  with  chloride;  therefore  in  all  the  later  experiments 
ammonium  persulphate  free  from  chloride  was  used. 

The  persulphate  reaction  is  rather  difficult  to  control,  and  the  results 
in  various  experiments  with  the  same  hydrocarbon  under  apparently 
similar  conditions  wei-e  not  very  concordant. 

Experimental. 

Oxitlatioii  of  Toluene, 

I.  With  Lead  Peroxide. — Two  hundred  and  eighty  grams  of  lead 
peroxide  (theory  requires  260)  was  mixed  in  a  lead  vessel,  surrounded 
by  ice,  with  300  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (equal  volumes  of  concentrated 
acid  and  water,  sp.  gr.  r52).  The  top  of  the  vessel  was  closed  with 
a  sheet  of  lead,  through  which  a  lead  stirrer  was  passed  and  a  tube 
connected  with  a  carbon  dioxide  generator,  so  that  the  operation  could 
be  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  The  mixture  was 
vigorously  agitated  until  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  about  2^. 
Then  50  grams  of  toluene  were  added  and  the  agitation  continued. 
The  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  40°,  but  soon  fell  again  and  remained 
between  10°  and    15°  during  three  hours,   when  the  agitation  was 

*  The  oxidation  is  probably  brought  about  by  the  unstable  silver  p«$rozide,  and  is 
not  directly  due  to  the  persulphnric  acid.  It  will,  however,  proceed  as  long  as  there 
is  any  persulphuiic  acid  present,  because  as  soon  as  the  silver  peroxide  has  parted 
with  its  oxygen,  it  will  react  with  the  persulphnric  acid  and  thus  silver  peroxide 
will  again  be  formed. 
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stopped.  The  mixture,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  benzaldehjde,  was 
now  transferred  to  a  round -bottomed  flask  and  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  We  found  it  always  desirable  to  heat  the  mixture  in  this  way 
before  subjeipting  it  to  steam  distillation  in  order  that  the  reaction 
might  be  completed.  When  this  was  not  done  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  mixture  to  froth  over  when  steam  was  passed  into  it. 

The  distillate  was  extracted  with  ether  and  the  aldehyde  converted 
into  the  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  in  order  to  separate  it  from 
any  unchanged  toluene.  On  decomposing  the  hydrogen  sulphite  com- 
pound 24  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

When  ice  was  not  used  and  the  toluene  was  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  35  to  40°,  we  never  obtained  more  than  about  18  per  cent,  of 
benzaldehyde. 

II.  Manganese  Peroxide. — One  hundred  grams  of  commercial 
manganese  peroxide  (theory  requires  83  grams  MnO^)  were  mixed  in 
a  lead  vessel  with  300  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'52,  and  then 
50  grams  of  toluene  added.  The  mixture  was  vigorously  agitated  for 
five  hours.  After  heating  on  the  water-bath  and  distilling  with  steam, 
only  0"5  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

The  experiment  was  then  repeated,  taking,  however,  100  grams  of 
freshly  precipitated  manganese  peroxide  and  agitating  for  6 '5  hours. 
In  this  case  5  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

III.  Chromyl  Dichloride.—One  hundred  and  forty  grams  of  chromyl 
dichloride  were  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  placed  in  a  glass 
jar  fitted  with  a  glass  stirrer,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water.  Forty 
grams  of  toluene  were  dissolved  in  twice  its  volume  of  chloroform  and 
allow^  to  run  slowly  into  the  well-agitated  solution  of  chromyl 
dichloride.  When  the  whole  of  the  toluene  had  been  added,  the 
mixture  was  agitated  for  half  an  hour  longer  (altogether  two  hours) 
and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  round- 
bottomed  flask  containing  a  little  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  was 
carefully  added  in  excesa  During  the  addition  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
the  flask  and  its  contents  were  gently  agitated.  The  mixture  was 
distilled  with  steam,  the  chloroform  containing  the  dissolved  aldehyde 
separated  from  the  water,  and  the  chloroform  evaporated.  The  oily 
product  was  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite.  The  hydrogen  sulphite  compound  was  washed  with  ether  to 
free  it  from  any  unchanged  toluene  and  the  aldehyde  recovered  in  the 
usual  manner.    Yield  of  benzaldehyde,  44  per  cent. 

IV.  FeraiUphatea, — ^Two  hundred  grams  of  ammonium  persulphate 
were  mixed  with  500  c.c.  of  4i\r-sulphuric  acid,  and  2  grams  of  silver 
sulphate  and  40  grams  of  toluene  added.     The  top  of  the  ves.sel  was 
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Closed  with  a  sheet  of  lead,  through  which  ^J^^^^^Zt 
a  tube  in  connexion  with  a  Kipp's  '^VV^':^'^'^^''^^^  so  as 

meane  of  the  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  the  yield  bemg  78  per  ce 
With  2iV-acid,  the  yield  of  aldehyde  was  poor. 

Tp-Zylene. 
rw  P««m(f« -Fifty  grams  of  p-xylene  were  added  to  300  c.c.  of 

sui^ifs^;  J  1^52%  ^~^j:'^TS^zTors 

atmosDhere  of  carbon  dioxide.     Two  hupdred  and  fifty  grams  ol    «aa 
^:'::itwere  then  added  in  .uantiUes  of  a^t  50  gr^s  a  one^^. 
by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  mature  ^»«  *«?' 
45°.     The  whole  operation  took  about  three  hours,    ^he  J"^t«"^^ 

.   Ln  transferred  to  a  flask  and  ^^'^  ^ 'l' ^ff^^J^iMtt 
half  an  hour,  after  which  it  was  distilled  with  steam.    The  yield 

^ tC:r  yi^.-"ifty  grams  of  .-xylene  were  mixed  .  as  U. 
form  a^  emulsion  with  lOO^ams  of  1^^^.":^^^^^.:;:. 

■^.Sr^  waf  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and 
distilled  with  steam.    The  yield  of  aldehyde  was  14-5  V^^^- 

Chr^yl  JHcUorids-The  preparation  -as  exactiy  "^^f  ^^ 
described  under  toluene,  and  the  yield  of  aldehyde  varied  between 

^":t2X-^•  tHs  case,   it   wa.    found  essential  to  c«ol  J.e 
mixture  during  the  time  the  reaction  was  taking  pla^.     In  ««»«  «««• 
Uking  40  grls  of  p-xylene,  190  grams  of  animonium  P«««JP'^*^; 
600  c  c.  of Tiyr-sulphuric  acid,  and  2  grams  of  silver  sulphat^  the 
temperature  at  the  commencement  was  15°;  in  ^^y  mnutes  it  h*d 
riserto  29°.  and   ten  minutes  later  the   mixtur*  boiled  over,  the 
temperature  having  risen  to  102°.     ^hen  *he  above  mi^ure  wasweU 
agitated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  vessel  being  pla«din 
-^        .    Zi  water  so  that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  25°^ yields  of 
\   be^tolualdehyde  varying  from  35  to  48  per  cent,  were  obtained. 
X  .  xffhe  -ot^o-i^  of'procedure  with  <.  and  »»-yl«- -««;  "^"  ^^ 
^td^L>  employed   for  p-xylene;  the  yields  obtained  by  the  ddterent 
tl.o^?;T"\u.s  of  oxidation  are  tabulated  on  page  263.     M«ityl«ne  J^ 
^roce^oxyge  also  behaved  in  a  normal  manner,  but  the  yields  of  aldehyde 
*^-«una«a^"  ^  ^°'^'  an  in  the  cases  of  the  xylenes. 
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Cjmene  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  oxidise,  even  when  the 
temperature,  in  the  case  of  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  manganese 
peroxide,  and  persulphates,  was  allowed  to  rise  unchecked.  This  was 
from  40  to  50°  in  the  case  of  the  peroxides,  using  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*53. 
With  persulphates  the  temperature,  using  4iV-acid,  rose  to  about  35°. 
In  this  case  the  reaction  showed  a  tendency  to  proceed  beyond  the 
aldehyde  stage  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cuminic  acid  was  obtained, 
the  yield  of  cuminaldehjde  being  very  small.  The  aldehyde  is 
probably  first  produced  and  then  undergoes  oxidation,  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unchanged  cymene  was  always  recovered. 

Although  the  main  product  of  oxidation  of  all  the  hydrocarbons 
was  the  mono-aldehyde,  on  working  up  the  residues  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments  small  quantities  of  the  alcohols  were  obtained. 
The  amounts,  however,  were  so  small  that  they  certainly  did  not 
represent  more  than  01  per  cent,  of  the  hydrocarbon  employed.  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  these  small  quantities  of  alcohols  are 
obtained  would  point  to  the  probability  that  the  alcohol  is  the  first 
product,  and  that  by  further  oxidation  the  aldehyde  is  formed.  In 
some  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin  was  produced,  and  this 
was  particularly  marked  when  persulphates  were  employed. 

Percentage  yield  of  aldehydes  with  difTerent  oxidising  agents. 

Electrolytic  Lead  Manganese                         Chromyl  di- 

oxidation.  peroxide,  peroxide.  Persulphates.     chloride. 

Toluene   10—20  18—24  5  78  44 

o-Xylenc 25—30  28  38  —  65 

j»-Xylene 26—35  27-5  14*5  35—48  70-80 

»i-Xylene  10—15  20  —  44  60 

Mesityleno 10—15  8*5  16  5*8  55 

if'-Cumene   10—12  11  17  —  5 

cy-- {SSo^W^O 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  tbat  when  the  hydrocarbons  were 
oxidised  with  chromyl  dichloride,  in  some  cases  considerable  quantities 
of  chlorinated  products  were  obtained.  This  was  usually  the  case 
when  the  yield  of  aldehyde  was  small  and  was  particularly  noticeable 
with  mesitylene  and  m-xylene. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Government  Research  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society  foi  a  grant  which, 
in  part,  defrayed  the  expenses  in  connexion  with  this  investigation. 
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XX VL — The    Condensation  of  Salicylamide  ivith  Aryl 

Aldehydes. 

By  Charles  Alexander  Keane  and  William  Walter  Scott 

NiCHOLLS. 

The  condensation  of  amides  with  aldehydes  was  first  studied  by  Hoth 
(Annalen,  1870,  154,  72),  who  attempted  to  prepare  the  amide  of 
cinnamic  acid  by  heating  acetamide  with  benzaldebyde.  The  product 
he  obtained  was  shown  to  be  benzylidenediacetamide , 

CeH5-CH(NH-CO-CH3)2, 
and  many  similar  compounds  have  since  been  prepared  by  the  con- 
densation of  both  aryl  and  alphyl  aldehydes  with  the  amides  of  mono- 
basic acids  by  Schuster  (AnnaUn,  1870,  164,  80),  Nencki  (J5«r.,  1874, 
7,  158),  Hofmann  and  Meyer  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  209),  Pulvermacher 
{Ber,,  1892,  25,  311),  and  Bulow  {Ber.,  189.3.  26,  1972). 

These  condensation  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of  two 
molecules  of  the  amide  on  one  of  the  aldehyde,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

^.^     JQ    .    H-INH-CO-R'     _     ^.^jj^NH-CO-R'    .    ^  ^ 
K  CH..U  +  H-|NH-CO-K      "     ^  ^^^NH-CO-R'  "*"  ^«^- 

Compounds  of  a  different  type  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
formaldehyde  with  amides  (Einhorn,  Annalen,  1905,  343,  207),  when 
one  molecule  of  the  amide  and  one  of  the  aldehyde  interact  to  form 
3^-methylol  compounds,  R'CO'NH'CHj'OH,  from  which  methylene 
compounds  of  analogous  constitution  to  the  above,  CH2l(NH'C0'R)j, 
can  be  prepared  in  several  instances  by  the  further  action  of  amides. 

These  substances  show  varying  degrees  of  stability  towards  dilute 
acids  and  dilute  alkalis,  a  property  which  is  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  physiological  action  of  the  amides,  and  it  is  from 
this  consideration  that  the  action  of  aldehydes  on  salicylal&ide  has 
been  studied. 

Salicylamide,  when  heated  with  benzaUlehyde,  either  with  or  without 
a  solvent,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sodium  acetate,  con- 
denses to  form  a  well-defined  compound  in  the  production  of  which 
one  molecule  of  the  amide  reacts  with  one  of  the  aldehyde.  The 
substance  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  indicating  that  the 
hydroxyl  group  of  the  salicylamide  has  participated  in  the  condensa- 
tion and  it  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  which  is  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric   acid   with    the   formation  of  iV-acetylsalicyl- 
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amide  (McConnan  and  Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1318)  and  benz- 
aldehyde. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  condensation  takes  place  according 
to  the  equation  : 

with  the  formation  of  a  cyclic  compound  of  the  oxazine  group,  namely, 
2-phenyl-l  :3-benzoxazone.  An  alternative  tautomeric  structure  is, 
of  course,  also  possible. 

The  decomposition  of  the  acetyl  derivative  into  iV^-acetylsalicyl- 
amide  and  benzaldehyde,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  imino- 
group  in  the  ring,  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 


Q 


^CO-N-CO-CHg 

-CO-NH-CO-CH, 


'A<rsHTH?^°.«- 


C.H.<OH  •  +  C,H.,-OHO. 

Anisaldehyde  behaves  similarly  to  benzaldehyde,  and  the  condensa- 
tion product  also  yields  an  acetyl  derivative,  whilst  o-methoxybenz- 
amide,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  substituted, 
forms  the  ordinary  benzylidene  condensation  product, 

CflH5-CH:(HN-CO-CeH4-0-CH3)2, 
benzylidenebis-o-methoxybenzamide ;  this  is  not  acetylated  by  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride. 

Both  dilute  alkalis  and  dilute  acids  regenerate  salicylamide  and 
benzaldehyde  or  anisaldehyde  from  2-phenyl-l  :  3-benzoxazone  or  from 
the  corresponding  anisaldehyde  compound ;  they  are  also  decomposed 
by  heating  with  bases  such  as  aniline  or  piperidine.  From  a  direct 
comparison  with  the  condensation  products  of  the  type  of  benzylidene- 
dibenzamide,  the  above  cyclic  compounds  are  less  stable  towards  alkalis 
and  about  equally  stable  towards  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  are 
further  distinguished  by  being  acetylated  by  the*  action  of  acetic 
anhydride,  whereas  the  benzylidene  compounds  are  either  decomposed 
or  are  unacted  on ;  benzylidenediacetamide  and  benzylidenedibenz- 
amide  are,  for  example,  decomposed,  whilst  benzylidenebis-o-methoxy- 
benzamide  is  not  attacked. 

The  above  oxazone  ring  is  present  in  carbonylsalicylamide, 

described  by  Einhorn  and  Mettler  (Ber,,  1902,  35,  3647),  and  by 
Einhorn  and  Schmidlin  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  3653),  and  also  in  the  closed 
chain  formula  suggested  by  McConnan  and  Titherley  (Trans.,  1906, 
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89,  1318)  a8  representing  the  structure  of  one  of  the  tautomeric  forms 

of   benzojlsalicylamide,   Y         rC^^n  rx  »  ^^^l^^  other  acyl  salicjl- 

amides.* 

Condensation  products  of  other  hydroxyamides  with  aldehydes  have 
been  prepared  directly  from  mandelamide  and  benzaldehyde  by  Michael 
and  Jeanpetre  (Ber,,  1892,  25,  1678),  and  indirectly  from  mandelo- 
nitrile,  lactonitrile,  and  anisonitrile  by  E.  Fischer  (Ber.,  1896,  29, 205) 
and  by  Minovici  (Ber.y  1896,  29,  2097). 

In  each  case  the  condensation  takes  place  between  one  molecule  of 
the  amide  or  nitrile  and  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde,  and  the  products 
have  been  regarded  as  having  the  general  formula 

r-ch(oh)-co-n:ch-r', 

and  therefore  analogous  in  structure  to  the  condensation  products  of 
aldehydes  with  primary  amines. 

Michael  and  Jeanpetre  (loc.  dt.),  in  discussing  the  following  alterna- 
tive formula  for  the  condensation  product  of  mandelamide  and  benz- 
aldehyde, regard  formula  I  as  correct,  because  it  forms  an  acetyl 
compound  and  is  not  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid. 

CeH,.CH(OH)-CO-N:CH-C,H,        CeH,-CH<^^|.^^^^ 

I.  II. 

By  analogy  with  the  salicylamide  condensation  product  the  formula 
II  would,  on  the  contrary,  appear  the  more  probable. 

This  point  is  under  investigation,  as  is  also  the  condensation  of 
salicylamide  with  other  aldehydes  and  of  other  hydroxyamides  with 
aldehydes,  including  the  aldoses. 

Experimental. 
2-P/ienyl-l  :  3-benzoxaz(me,  ^eH^i^o— CH-C  H  ' 

The  condensation  of  salicylamide  with  benzaldehyde  is  effected  by 
melting  together  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  amide  with  one  and 
a  half  molecular  proportions  of  the  aldehyde  on  the  water-bath  i  when 
the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  the  heating  continued  for  five  to  six 
hours.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  washed  with  a  little  ether  to 
remove  the  excess  of  benzaldehyde,  and  then  macerated  with  very 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  the 
unchanged  salicylamide.    The  residual  condensation  product  is  purified 

*  Dr.  A.  W.  Titherley,  who  lias  also  prepared  phenylbenzoxazone,  ia  studjiDg 
its  relation  to  the  cyclic  tautomerism  of  the  acyl  salicylamidea.  (Private  com- 
muuication.) 
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Hy  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  is  thus  obtained  quite  free  from 
salicylamide.  Fractional  crystallisation  from  chloroform  can  be 
substituted  for  the  treatment  with  alkali  as  salicylamide  is  consider- 
ably less  soluble  than  the  oxassone  in  this  solvent.  Dry  sodium 
acetate  can  be  used  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  condensing 
agent,  and  tbe  condensation  can  also  be  efEected  in  alcoholic  or  in 
chloroform  solution. 

Phenylbenzoxazone  crystallises  in  silky  needles  which  melt  at  169°  ; 
it  dissolves  fairly  readily  in  ether  or  chloroform,  very  readily  in  hot 
alcohol  or  hot  benzene.     It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  : 

01818  gave  0-4988  COj  and  00802  H^O.     C  =  7482  ;  H  =  491. 

0-1862     „     10-7  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  28°  and  766  mm.     N  =  6-36. 

0-5064  in  20  c,c.  alcohol  gave  A«  -  0'20.     M.W.  =  197-5. 
^14^1  AN     requires     0  =  74-67;     H=.4-89;     N  =  6-22     per    cent.; 

M.W  =  225. 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  into 
benzaldehyde  and  salicylamide  on  prolonged  boiling.  Treated  with 
cold  Rodium  bydroxide  solution,  complete  decomposition  is  effected  on 
Atatiding ;  it  is  stable  towards  cold  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  decern- 
pttsitioA  readily  takes  place  on  warming.  Heated  with  aniline,  com- 
plete decomposition  into  benzylideneaniline  (m.  p.  54°)  and  salicylamide 
occurs  according  to  the  equation  : 

\-A€etj/l-2'phenyl'l  :  Z-benzaxazone  is  prepared  by  heating  the  above 
ftubstanee  with  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  thin 
prisms  which  melts  at  88°  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
readily  so  in  cold  benzene  : 

0-2538  gave  12-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  764  mm.  N  =  5-52. 
CjgHjjOjN  requires  N  =  5-24  per  cent. 

It  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  heating  with  dilute 
alkali  or  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  When  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  poured  into  water,  iV-acetylsalicylamide  and  benz- 
aldehyde are  formed*  The  identity  of  the  former  product  was  checked 
by  comparison  with  a  specimen  of  i\^-acetylsalicylamide  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  Dr.  Titherley  ;  both  melted  at  the  same  temperature 
(146**)  and  showed  no  depression  of  the  melting  point  on  being  mixed 
together.  When  heated  with  aniline,  decomposition  takes  place  with 
tbe  formation  of  benzylideneaniline,  acetanilide,  and  salicylamide.  The 
acetyl  compound,  like  the  parent  substance,  gives  no  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 
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^     .CO'NH 
2p'Methoxyphenyl-l  :  ^-beazoxazone,    CbH^<C        r  it ■  P  TT  -OM  '    *^ 

prepared  from  anisaldehyde  and  Falicylamide  similarly  to  the  phenyl 
compound,  and  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  latter.  It  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  166 — 167®;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  cold  benzene,  readily  so  in  chloroform, 
hot  alcohol,  or  hot  benzene  : 

01&91  gave  8*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  762  mm.     N  =  5-40. 
CijHjgOjN  requires  N  =  6-49  per  cent. 

The  acefyl  derivative  resembles  the  corresponding  phenyl  compound 
in  all  its  properties.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  well-defined  prisms 
which  melt  at  91°: 

0  3928  gave  16  4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  11°  and  770  mm.  N  =  5*04. 
CjyHjgO^N  requires  N«4*72  per  cent. 

BenzylidembU-o-methoxyhenzamide,  C^Hg' CH I (NH- CO* C^H^- 0Me)2. 

This  compound  was  prepared  chiefly  to  compare  its  properties  with 
those  of  the  cyclic  condensation  products.  It  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  two  molecular  proportions  of  the  amide  on 
one  and  a  half  molecular  proportions  of  the  aldehyde,  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  condensing  agent. 

It  crystallises  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at  156°;  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  cold  benzene,  readily  so  in  both  solvents  on  heating, 
and  is  also  readily  soluble  in  chloroform : 

0-3032  gave  19-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  754  mm.  N  =  7'37. 
CjjHjgO^N,  requires  N  =  7*18  per  cent. 

This  benzylidene  compound  is  much  more  stable  towards  alkalis  than 
the  oxazones,  being  only  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  boiling 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  alkitli  hydroxide  ;  it  is  also  somewhat 
more  stable  towards  dilute  mineral  acids.  Heated  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride, it  is  neither  acetylated  nor  decomposed,  the  unchanged  product 
(m.  p.  156°)  being  recovered. 

Chemistry  Dbpartmknt, 

The  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute, 

Aldoate. 
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XXVII. — The  Condensation  of  Diethylmalonamide  with 

Aldehydes. 

By  Habrt  Burrows  and  Charles  Alexander  Keane. 

Diethylmalonamide,  when  heated  with  benzaldehyde  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  condenses  to  form  a  compound  in  which  one  mole- 
cular proportion  of  the  amide  reacts  with  one  of  the  aldehyde,  as  in  the 
condensation  of  salicylamide  with  benzaldehyde  (compare  Keane  and 
Nicholls,  preceding  paper).  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  heating 
diethylmalonamide  with  benzylidene  <:hloride.  The  condensation  is 
therefore  regarded  as  taking  place  according  to  the  following 
equations  : 

^^*«<CO-NhIh  +  ^icHPh    =    CEt,<gg;J5g>CHPh  +  HoO, 


CEt2<gg:JJg;jg  +  CljliCHPh   =   CEt^^g;JJg>CHPh  +  2HC1. 

with  the  formation  of  a  cyclic  compound  of  the  pyrimidine  group, 
4  :  6-diketo-2-phenyl-5  :  5-diethylhexahydropyrimidine.  Cinnamalde- 
hyde  reacts  similarly.  Both  compounds  form  diacetyl  derivatives  on 
heating  with  acetic  anhydride ;  they  are  stable  towards  dilute  mineral 
acids,  but  are  gradually  decomposed  when  heated  with  dilute  alkali. 

This  condensation  differs  from  that  of  diethylmalonamide  with 
formaldehyde  (Einhorn,  AnncUen,  1905,  343,  272)  which  yields  only 
the  open  ch  tin  compound  i\^-dimethyloldiethylmalonamide, 

CEt2(CO-NH'CH2-OH)2, 
and  not  the  closed  chain  derivative  methylenediethylmalonamide, 

CEt2<5Q.j^jg>CH2. 

Chloral  also  reacts  with  diethylmalonamide,  but  forms  an  addition 
compound  only,  not  a  condensation  produqt. 

The  application  of  this  reaction  to  the  condensation  of  diethyl- 
malonamide with  other  aldehydes  and  to  that  of  aldehydes  with  the 
amides  of  other  dibasic  acids  is  under  investigation. 

EXPBRIHBNTAL. 

4  : 6'Diketo-2'phenyl'6  :  h-diethylhexahydropyrimxdine^ 

One  molecular  proportion  of  diethylmalonamide  and  a  little  more  than 
one  molecular  proportion  of  benzaldehyde  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  on  the  oil-bath  to  160^  for 
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about  two  hours,  when  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  product  is  washed 
with  ether  to  remove  the  excess  of  beuzaldehyde  and  the  residue 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  condensation  can  also  be 
carried  out  in  alcoholic  solution. 

The  preparation  from  benzyl idene  chloride  and  diethylmalonamide 
is  effected  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  tbe  two  substances 
together  until  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases. 

The  condensation  product  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms  which 
melt  at  262°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents, 
insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  and  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol : 

0-2042  gave  0*5106  COg  and  0-1372  HgO.     0  =  68-19  ;  H  =  7-46. 
0-2436     „     23-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at"ll°  and  771  mm.    N«ll-61. 
Ci^HigOgNg  requires  0  =  6829  ;  H  =  7-31  ;  N  =  ll-38  per  cent. 

It  is  not  altered  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
gradually  decomposed  into  its  constituents  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

4  : 6-DiketO'l  :  3'diacetyl'2'phenyl'5  : 5-diethf/lhexahj/dropyrimidine, 

is  prepared  by  heating  the  above  compound  with  excess  of  acetic 
anhydride.  It  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  prisms  which  melt 
at  147°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  hot  alcohol : 

0*3662  gave  27-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  765  mm.     N-8-81. 
O18H22O4N2  requires  N  =  8-48  per  cent. 

When  treated  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  acetyl 
groups  are  removed  and  the  original  pyrimidine  regenerated  (m.  p. 
262°). 

4  :  Q-Diketo-^-cinnamyl-b  :  5-diethylhexahydropyi'i7nidine, 

CEt,<g2;gg>CH-CH:CHPh, 

is  prepared  similarly  to  the  phenyl  compound.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles  which  melt  at  241°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  acetone,  or  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  ether,  and  fairly  soluble 
in  hot  benzene  or  hot  ethyl  acetate  : 

0-1986  gave  0-5108  COg  and  01392  Kfi.     0  =  70-15  ;  H  =  7-78. 
0-4888     „     44-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  761  mm.    N=  10-64. 
CiflHjoOgNo  requires  0  =  70  58  ;  H  =  7-35  ;  N  =  10-29  per  cent 

The  divergence  of  the  above  data  from  the  theoretical  values  is  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  last  traces  of  diethylmalonamide  from 
the  condensation  product. 

The  cinnamyl  compound  resembles  the  phenyl  compound  in  its 
behaviour  towards  acids  and  alkalis. 
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The  diaceiyl  derivative  melts  at  125^;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  hot  alcohol : 

0-2330  gave  16-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  763  mm.     N  =  7-81. 
C20H24O4N2  requires  N  =  7*36  per  cent. 

C/daraldiethylmalonamide,  CEt2(CO-NH2)2,CCl3-CHO,  is  obtained 
by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  the  amide  and  chloral  hydrate 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  hours.  When  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol  it  forms 
colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  178°;  it  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water 
or  ether,  readily  so  in  acetone  or  hot  alcohol : 

0-2320  gave  190  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  754  mm.    N-9-38. 

0-2468     „     0-3480  AgCl.     01  =  34-97. 

CgHigOgNaClg  requires  N.=  9*15  ;  CI  =  34-85  per  cent. 

It  is  quite  stable  towards  boiling  water  or  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Chemistry  Departmbnt, 

The  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute, 

Aldoate. 


XXVIII. — TJie  Constitution  of  Umbellylone.     Part  II. 
The  Reduction  of  Umhellulonic  Acid, 

By  Frank  Tutin. 

In  a  previous  communication  on  the  constitution  of  umbellulone 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  1104)  it  was  shown  that  this  ketone  is  most  prob- 
ably represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

CH2 — CH CO 

l/CHg-CHMe    I  • 

CH— CMe=:CH 
It  followed  from  this  that  umhellulonic  acid,  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  umbellulone  with  potassium  permanganate,  is  represented  by 
the  formula  : 

0O.H.CH<„X-^H.,^  • 

The  correctness  of  these  conclusions  could  not  at  that  time  be  con- 
firmed by  direct  experimental  evidence,  but  this  has  now  been 
accomplished. 

Umhellulonic  acid,  CgH^^Oj),  has  been  submitted  to  the  reducing 
action  of  sodium  and  alcohol,  when  a  hydroxy-acid  having  the  formula 
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CgHigOg  was  produced,  and  this  readily  gives  a  lactone  (b.  p.  246 — 248®  ; 
[a]i,-  13-54°)  having  the  formula,  CgHigO.^.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  closed  ring  contained  in  umbellulonic  acid  had  been  opened 
during  the  reduction  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
hydroxy-acid  obtained  must  therefore  be  a  chain  compound. 

This  hydroxy-acid,  in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt,  is  stable  to- 
wards cold  permanganate  in  neutral  solution,  and  the  keto-acid 
corresponding  to  it  could  not  be  obtained.  When,  however,  it  is 
treated  with  permanganate  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  under- 
goes oxidation  with  the  formation  of  acetic  and  i«opropylsuccinic 
acids. 

In  the  previous  communication  {lop.  cU.)  it  was  shown  that  umbellu- 
lonic acid  must  contain  either  a  methylpentamethylene  or  a  dimethyl- 
tetramethylene  ring.  There  are  only  two  keto-acids  containing  either 
of  these  rings  that  are  also  capable  of  giving  on  reduction  a  hydroxj'- 
acid,  which,  by  subsequent  oxidation,  would  yield  acetic  and  wopropyl- 
succinic  acids,  namely,  those  possessing  the  following  formulae  : 

I.  •  IL 

Each  of  these  acids  would  give,  by  the  opening  of  the  ring  on  reduc- 
tion at  the  place  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  S-hydroxy-a-wopropyl-n- 

hexoic  acid,  CH3-CH(OH)ICH2-CH2-CH(C02H)-CHMe2,  and  this  acid 

by  undergoing  oxidation  at  the  position  indicated,  would  yield  acetic 
and  wopropylsuccinic  'acids.  The  product  of  the  reduction  of 
umbellulonic  acid  must  therefore  be  I'S-ht/droxy-a-isopropyl-n-hexoie 
acid. 

Formula  II  represents  the  pinononic  acid  obtained  by  Wagner  by 
the  oxidation  of  pinene  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  881)  and  it  was  shown  in  the 
previous  communication  that  umbellulonic  acid  is  neither  identical  nor 
stereoisomeric  with  it.  Umbellulonic  acid  must,  therefore,  be  correctly 
represented  by  formula  I,  that  is,  by  the  formula  previously  assigned 
to  it. 

Experimental. 

Formation  of  \-S-IIi/droxi/-a-i8opropt/l-n-kexoic  Acid, 

Fifteen  grams  of  umbellulonic  acid  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  ethoxide.  Ten  grams  of  sodium  were  then  introduced  in 
small  pieces,  and,  when  this  had  dissolved,  a  further  100  cc.  of 
alcohol,  followed  by  10  grams,  of  sodium,  were  added.  After  the 
addition  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  was  removed,  and,  on 
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acidifying  the  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  thus  obtained,  an  oily  acid 
separated.  This  was  isolated  by  means  of  ether,  and  distilled  under 
120  mm.  pressure,  when  it  was  evident  that  lactone  formation  ensued, 
as  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  was  eliminated.  The  distillate  was 
dissolved  in  ether,  freed  from  any  traces  of  acids  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  washed,  dried,  and  evaporated.  On 
distilling  the  residual  oil  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  it  was 
found  to  boil  from  246 — 248°,  and  amounted  to  11  "3  grams  : 

0-1092  gave  0-2776  COg  and  0-0982  H2O.     0  =  69-3 ;  H=  100. 

0-1163     „     0-2951     „      „    0-1049  HjO.     0  =  69-2 ;  H  =  100. 

00992     „     0-2614     „      „    0-0893  H^O.     0  =  69-1  ;  H=100. 
OgHjgOg  requires  0  =^9*2  ;  H  =  102  per  cent. 

This  substance,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
this  paper,  is  the  lactone  of  l-S-hydroxy-a-isopropi/l-n-fiexoic  acid  ;  it  is  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  odour  ; 

0-5229  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  ai>  -  0°34'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [aj^-  13*54°. 

On  boiling  this  lactone  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the 
potassium  salt  of  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  was  readily  formed. 
This  has  a  laevorotation  in  aqueous  solution,  and  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives  Z-8-hydroxy-a-wopropyl-n-hexoic  acid.  This  hydroxy- 
acid,  in  the  cold,  does  not  pass  spontaneously  into  the  corresponding 
lactone,  but  this  change  readily  occurs  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Silver  l-h-hydroxy-a-hopropyl-Ti'lvexoate  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
colourless  needles.     On  analysis  : 

0-1268  gave  0-0487  Ag.     Ag  =  38-4. 

OgHj^OgAg  requires  Ag  =  38-4  per  cenf . 

Oxidation   of  I'S'Hi/droxy-a-hopropyl-n'hexoic    Acid    witfi   Potassium 
Pe7*manganate.     Formation  of  isoPropylsuccinic  and  Acetic  Acids. 

About  10  grams  of  the  lactone  were  dissolved  in  a  considerable 
excess  of  hot  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  the  solution  cooled,  and 
diluted  to  about  1-5  litres.  A  quantity  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  between  two  and  three  atomic 
proportions  of  oxygen,  was  then  added.  Oxidation  proceeded  slowly, 
but  after  some  hours  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  was  discharged. 
The  filtered  liquid  was  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  steam,  when  a  quantity  (about  5  grams) 
of  the  original  lactone  slowly  passed  over.  The  distillate,  which  had 
an  acid  reaction,  was  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  the  lactone  removed  by  means  of  ether,  after  which  the 
alkaline  liquid  was  acidified  and  again  distilled  in  steam.     The  acids 
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contained  in  the  distillate  were  converted  into  their  barium  salts,  and, 
from  the  latter,  silver  salts  were  prepared.  These  gave  some  silver 
^-8-hydroxy-a-Mopropyl-n-hexoate,  but  the  mother  liquors  from  this 
yielded  a  salt  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  water,  was  analysed 
with  the  following  result : 

0-1803  gave  0-1158  Ag.     Ag  =  642. 

CgHjOaAg  requires  Ag  =  64*6  per  cent. 

This  salt  was  thus  identified  as  silver  acetate. 

The  liquid  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  after  the  first  steam  dis- 
tillation, and  which  contained  the  non- volatile  products  of  the  oxidation, 
was  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  washed, 
dried,  and  evaporated.  By  this  metfns  a  syrupy  residue  was  obtained 
which,  on  standing  for  some  time,  became  crystalline.  The  solid  acid 
thus  obtained  was  recrystallised.from  benzene,  after  which  it  melted 
at  about  117 — 118°.  When  heated  to  180°  it  evolved  gas  and  gave  a 
strong  odour  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid,  from  which  it  appeared 
probable  that  it  contained  a  little  of  a  substituted  malonic  acid.  It 
was  therefore  heated  at  180°  until  evolution  of  gas  ceased,  after  which, 
on  standing  for  some  time,  it  slowly  solidified.  It  was  then  again 
crystallised  from  benzene,  and  was  obtained  in  tufts  of  needles,  which 
melted  sharply  at  120°. 

0-1007  gave  0-1946  COg  and  00699  HjO.     C  =  527  ;  H  =  77. 
C^Hj^O^  requires  C  =  52  5  ;  H  =  7*5  per  cent. 

0-1619  required  20-3  c.c.  of  iV^/10  NaOH  for  neuti-alisation. 
C^Hio(C02H)2  requires  20-2  c.c. 

This  acid  had  the  same  melting  point  (120°)  as  a  specimen  of  isopro- 
pylsuccinic  acid  obtained  from  Prof.  Crossley,  and  was  evidently  identi- 
cal with  it,  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  preparations  also  melted  at  the 
same  temperature.  For  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  identity  of  the 
solid  acid  (obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  Z-8-hydroxy-a-wopropyl-7*-hexoic 
acid)  with  isopropylsuccinic  acid,  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  former 
was  converted  into  the  ammonium  salt,  and  this  heated  at  160°  for  four 
hours.  In  this  way  an  imide  was  obtained  which  crystallised  from 
water  in  plates  melting  at  62°,  and  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with 
ttfopropylsucciniipide  also  melted  at  this  temperature. 

TuE  Welluomx  CuEMicAi.  Rbseabch  Labokatokibh, 
LOI^DON,   E.C. 
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XXIX. — The  Reduction  of  HydroxylaminodihydrO' 
iimhelluloneoxime. 

By  Frank  Tdtin. 

It  was  shown  by  Power  and  Lees  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  636)  that  when 
umbellulone  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrozylamine  in  alcoholic 
solution,  hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime  is  formed.  The 
present  author  has  submitted  this  compound  to  the  reducing  action  of 
sodium  and  alcohol  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of 
the  resulting  basic  product,  and  whether  it  consisted  of  a  single 
substance  or  a  mixture  of  optical  isomerides,  such  as  had  been 
observed  to  be  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ^-methoneoxime  (Tutin  and 
Eapping,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  65). 

It  has  been  shown  (Lees,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  644)  that  when 
bromodihydroumbellulone  is  reduced  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  and 
that  when  umbellulone  itself  is  submitted  to  this  treatment  (Tutin, 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1118),  one  of  the  closed  rings  contained  in  the 
umbellulone  molecule  is  opened  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  In  the  preceding  paper  ("  The  Constitution  of  Umbellulone. 
Part  II.")  it  is  shown  that  a  similar  opening  of  the  ring  occurs  when 
umbellulonic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  same  reagent.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  capability  of  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  on 
treatment  with  sodium  and  alcohol  is  a  property  of  that  ring  contained 
in  the  umbellulone  molecule  which  is  also  present  in  umbellulonic  acid. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  probable  that 
hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime  would  on  reduction  give 
aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine,  and  not  aminodihydroumbellulyl- 
amine,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  difference  in  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  respective  salts  and  derivatives  of  these  two  bases 
is  very  small,  and,  from  the  results  afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the 
dihydrochloride,  dibenzoate,  and  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  the  base 
obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  latter  has 
the  formula  CiqHjoNj  or  CjQHjgNg.  Considering  all  the  facts,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine. 

It  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1105,  and  preceding  paper) 
that  umbellulone  possesses  a  constitution  represented  byfthe  following 
formula : 

CH, CII CO 

[N<CHj-CHMe    I      . 

Cfl CMe  =  CH 
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Hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime,  being  analogous  in  its 
properties  to  hydroxy laminodihydrocarvoneoxime  (Ber.,  1898,31,  1810), 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

ciTjj — cn c:n-oh 

|-^H2-CnMe  I 
CIi-CMe(Nll-OII)-CJH, 
If,  as  appears  probable,  the  opening  of  the  ring  on  the  reduction 
of  this  compound  takes  place  at  the  same  point  as  in  umbellulonic 
acid  when  reduced  (loc»  cU.),  namely,  at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line»  then  aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine  will  be  1 :  ^-diamino- 
1  methyl'^'isopropj/lcyciohexane  ( 1  -aminomenthylamine), 

NH2-CMe<gg2:£5(^(.^)>CH-CHMe3. 

AminoletrnhydroumhelltUylamine  is  a  liquid  (b.  p.  136 — 138°/50  mm.) 
possessing  a  not  very  marked  basic  odour.  It  dissolves  in  water  with 
the  development  of  heat,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power,  calculated 
from  that  of  its  dihydrochloride,  of  - 18 '8^.  The  sulphate  and 
Reychler's  d-catttphorsulphonate  were  prepared  from  it,  but  were  found 
to  be  uncrystallisable,  deliquescent  syrups.  Aminotelrahydro- 
umbelliUylamiiie  dibenzoate  crystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at 
212 — 2l3°j  the  dihydrochloride  also  forms  needles,  but  it  is  in- 
fusible at  305°.  Dibenzoylaminotetrahydroumhellulylamine  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  or  in  leaflets,  which  melt  at  194°. 

Experimental. 

The  hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion was  prepared  as  follows.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (62  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  ethoxide  (prepared  by  dissolving  20  grams  of  sodium  in 
300  c.c.  of  alcohol),  and  34  grams  of  umbellulone  were  added.  The 
mixture  was  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
removed  by  distillation.  After  dilution  with  water  the  mixture  was 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  undissolved  oil  was  subsequently 
removed  by  extraction  with  ether,  after  which  the  acid  aqueous  liquid 
was  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
hydroxylamino-oxime  isolated  by  means  of  ether.  The  yield  was 
35  grams. 

AmiiwtetrahydroumbeUtdylaminey  CjoHgjNg. — The  hydroxylamino- 
dihydroumbelluloneoxime,  prepared  as  described  above,  was  dissolved 
in  600  C.C.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  60  grams  of  sodium  introduced  in 
small  pieces.  The  mixture  was  not  cooled,  but  allowed  to  boil 
vigorously.  After  all  the  sodium  had  dissolved,  the  whole  was 
distilled  with  steam  as  long  as  the  condensed  liquid  had  an  alkaline 
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reaction.  The  distillate,  which  contained  some  oil,  was  collected  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  oil  did  not  dissolve.  When  the  distillation 
was  complete,  the  entire  acidified  distillate  was  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  freed  from  a  small  amount  of  non-basic  oil  by  means  of 
ether.  The  concentrated  acid  liquid  was  then  made  strongly  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when  an  oily  liquid 
separated.  This  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  washed 
with  a  little  water,  and  dried  with  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate. 
On  removing  the  ether,  the  base  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
which,  on  distillation  under  50  mm.  pressure,  boiled  between  136°  and 
138°.  The^substance  was  not  quite  pure,  but  contained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  another  base.  The  whole  of  the  distillate  was,  therefore,, 
dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  crystalline 
sulphate  separated  which  was  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
This  was  collected,  but  amounted  only  to  0*2  gram  ;  it  melted  at  199°. 
The  filtrate,  which  contained  the  aminoUtrahydroumhellulylaminB 
sulphate,  was  concentrated  in  a  vacuum,  but  did  not  crystallise,  and 
the  base  was  therefore  again  liberated. 

AminoUira^ydroumbdlvlylamvne  is  a  liquid  which  readily  absorbs 
carbon  dioxide^  from  the  atmosphere.  When  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  considerable  heat  is  developed  and  a 
homogeneous  liquid  is  obtained,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  water  an  oil  separates,  which,  however,  is  redissolved  on  further 
dilution. 

AminotetrahydroumbelltUylamine  DihydroMoride,  G^qR^^^IELOI. — 
A  portion  of  the  base  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  added  until  the  liquid  had  an  acid  reaction.  As  it  was  found 
that  dissociation  occurred  when  this  solution  was  heated,  it  was  con- 
centrated in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  eventually  formed 
a  hard,  partly  crystalline  mass.  This  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  the  solution  concentrated,  after  which  the  dihydrochloride 
separated  in  colourless  prisms,  which,  when  heated  to  305°,  did  not 
melt  but  slowly  decomposed  : 

0*1071  gave  01940  COj  and  00924  H^O.     0  =  494 ;  H  =  9-6. 

0-2489     „     25  0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  22°  and  760  mm.     N  =  1 1-4. 

01389     „     0-1637  AgOl.     01«29-1. 

0-1051     „     01188  AgOl.     a  =  29-0. 
CioH2oN2,2HOl  requires  0«  49-8;  H  =  9-l ;  N  =  11-6;  01  =  29 '4  per  cent. 
OioH„N2,2HOl       „       0  =  49-4;  H  =  9  9;  N  =  ll-5;  01  =  29-2   „     „ 

The  optical  rotation  of  the  dihydroojiloride  was  determined  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  water  : 

0*4086  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  aD-0°  42'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]i,  -  21*41°. 

VOI-.   XCI.  (^n^r^n]o 
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0*4086  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  gave  a^  -  0^  26'  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [aju  -  13*25°.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  base, 
calculated  from  that  of  the  dihydrochloride  is  [a]o-  18*8^ 

Aminotetraki/droumbeUtjUylamine  dViydrocMoride  dissolves  in  water 
with  great  readiness  ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate.  In  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and 
alcohol  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  the  cold  than  when  heated. 

AminotetrcLfiydrouinhdlulylamine  Bibenzoaie,  CjQH22Nj.2CyHg02. — ^To 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  base,  a  slight  excess  of  benzoic  acid  was 
added,  and  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  a  hard 
crystalline  mass  was  obtained.  This  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  liquid  concentrated,  after  which  the  salt  separated  in  colourless 
prisms  which  melted  at  212 — 213°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
altered  by  further  crystallisation  : 

01042  gave  0*2660  COg  and  00755  H2O.     C  =  69*6 ;  H  =  8*1. 
CioH2oNj,2C7Hg02  requires  C  =  69*9  ;  H  =  7*7  per  cent. 
CioH22N2,2C7Hg02         „       0  =  69-5;  H  =  8*2    „     „ 

The  optical  rotation  of  the  dibeuzoate  was  determined  in  water  and 
in  absolute  alcohol.  0  4244,  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  gave 
ap  -0°  18'  in  a  2.dcm.  tub^  whence  [a],,-  8*83°.  0*4244,  dissolved 
in  25  c.c.  of  water,  gave  aD-0°  15'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[ajD~7*36°.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  base,  calculated  from  that 
of  its  dibenzoate,  is  [ajp  -  17  9°. 

A  quantity  of  the  dibenzoate  was  fractionally  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  but  all  the  crops  of  crystals  obtained  were  indentical  and  had 
a  uniform  melting  point  of  212 — 213°. 

DihenzoylaminoiMrahydroumhellulylamine,  ^i^2Q^2{^^*^9^)r — 
The  base  obtained  from  either  the  pure  dibenzoate  or  the  pure 
dihydrochloride,  when  benzoylated  by  means  of  the  Schotten-Baumann 
method,  gave  a  product  which,  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  melted 
at  194°.  On  fractional  crystallisation  this  was  found  to  be 
homogeneous. 

0*0990  gave  02762  COj  and  00691  HoO.     0  =  76*1 ;  H  =  7-8. 

0-2642     „     1 6*6  c.c  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  776  mm.     N  »  7*3. 
OioHigN^COO-OgHJ^  requires  0  =  76-6  ;  H  =  7*4;  N  =  7*4  per  cent. 
0,oH2oN2(00-CeH5)2        „       0  =  76*2  ;  H  =  7*9  ;  N-7*4    „     „ 

The  optical  rotation  of  the  di benzoyl  derivative  was  determined  in 
chloroform  solution.  0*5379,  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform,  gaveap 
+  5°3'  in  a  2.dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]i,  + 117*3°. 

DibenzoylaminoUtrahydroumbelltUylamine  is  readily  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  crystallised  from 
absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  it  separates  in  short 
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stout  prisms,  but  from  dilute  alcohol  it  is  obtained  in  long  leaflets ; 
occasionally  both  forms  of  crystals  are  simultaneously  deposited. 

As  the  most  readily  soluble  portions  obtained  by  the  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  dibenzoate  and  the  dihydrochloride  did  not  crys- 
tallise with  facility,  the  base  which  they  contained  was  benzoylated  and 
the  resulting  dibenzoyl  derivative  submitted  to  a  systematic  process  of 
fractional  crystallisation.  The  only  substance  which  could  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity  from  this  was  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  melting  at 
194^,  and  this  represented  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  material. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  most  readily  soluble  fractions  were  oily  in 
character,  and  were  evidently  mixtures,  as  they  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  crystallise.  The  substances  contained  in  these 
mixtures,  other  than  the  benzoyl  derivative  described,  were  probably 
benzoyl  derivatives  of  bases  stereoisomeric  with  aminotetrahydro- 
umbellulylamine,  but  they  were  present  in  so  small  an  amount  that 
their  isolation  was  impossible  without  employing  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  of  material  than  was  available. 

The  Wellcohb  Chemical  Research  Laboratories, 
London,  E.C. 


XXX. — Some  Constituents  of  Natural  Indigo. 
Fart  I. 

By  Arthur  George  Perkin  and  W.  Popplewell  Bloxam. 

It  is  well  known  that  natural  indigo  contains,  in  addition  to  indigotin 
and  indirubin,  certain  impurities  such  as  indigo- brown,  indigo-gluten, 
mineral  matter,  and  frequently  traces  of  kaempferol.  Indigo-brown 
and  indigo-gluten  have  been  but  little  examined,  for  not  only  do  they 
possess  a  somewhat  uninviting  nature,  but  their  general  reactions  do 
not  indicate  any  points  of  special  interest.  The  present  work  has 
originated  from  a  desire  to  improve  the  present  methods  of  indigo 
analysis,  and  this  it  appeared  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  isola- 
tion and  subsequent  examination  of  the  properties  of  these  impurities* 
As  a  result,  a  new  analytical  method  has  been  devised,  termed  the 
**  tetrasulphonate  '*  process,  and  a  description  of  this  has  already  been 
given  by  one  of  us  (/.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  735).  In  connexion 
with  indigo- brown,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  was  important  to 
determine  if  any  relationship  existed  between  this  substance  and 
indigotin  itself,  for  should  such  be  the  case,  an  explanation   could 
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thus  be  suggested  as  to  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  yields  of  indigo 
which  are  obtained  from  the  plant. 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  indigo-brown  is  extremely  meagre,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  communications  of  Chevreul  (Gmelin, 
Handbook  of  Chem.y  1859,  13,  48)  and  Berzelius  (tfttrf.).  In  order 
to  isolate  this  product,  the  latter  chemist  digested  powdered  indigo 
with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  gluten,  and  sub- 
sequently with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  dissolve  the  brown. 
The  alkaline  liquid  was  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  digested  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
evaporated.  Thus  obtained,  the  iudigo-brown  consisted  of  a  dark 
coloured,  transparent  resin,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  so 
in  alkaline  solutions.  It  contained  nitrogen,  and  on  dry  distillation 
evolved  ammonia  together  with  some  quantity  of  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

Schunck,  during  his  well-known  researches  on  indican,  prepared 
from  this  substance  by  means  of  dilute  acids  {Phil,  Mag.,  1856,  [iv], 
10,  74,  and  ibid,,  1858,  15,  127)  various  brown,  amorphous  products, 
for  example,  a-indifulvin,  Cj^HgQOjNj ;  /3-indifulvin,  C^^HggOgN^ ;  indi- 
fuscin,  CgjHgoOgNj;  indifuscone,  Cj^HgoOgNg  ;  indiretin  (C  — 66*04; 
11  =  5-57  ;  N  =  3-83) ;  and  indihumin,  CjoHpOgN. 

The  latter  compound  Schunck  considered  was,  perhaps,  identical 
with  indigo-brown,  and  described  it  as  a  brown  powder  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alkalis.  With  nitric  acid  it  gave  an 
crange-yellow,  amorphous  product. 

Somewhat  later,  Schunck  and  Boemer  {Ber,,  1879, 12,  2311)  studied 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  indican  in  the  absence  of  air.  Indi- 
gotin  was  not  formed,  but  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  quickly 
separated,  which  was  partly  soluble  in  alkali.  Experiments  carried 
out  with  the  object  of  converting  this  product  into  indigotin  were 
unsuccessful. 

Experimental. 

Finely  powdered  cru-le  Bengal  indigo  containing  approximately  62 
per  cent,  of  indigotin  was  digested  with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  gluten,  during  which  operation  it  lost  21*5  percent. 
in  weight.  Experiment  showed  that  pyridine,  probably  the  only  suit- 
able solvent  for  this  purpose,  readily  extracted  indigo-brown  from  the 
residue,  and  that  for  this  object  merely  a  short  digestion  at  the  boil- 
in'g' point  was  necessary.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  was  filtered  and 
the  residue  washed  with  cold  pyridine  as  long  as  the  filtrate  possessed 
a  brownish-red  colour,  the  final  washings,  which  contained  a  trace  of 
indigotin,  bein^r  neglected.  In  this  manner  the  indigo  suffered  a 
further  loss  of  18*03  per  cent.,  and  was  then  found  to  contain  91*1  per 
cent,  of  indigotin. 
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The  pyridine  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  hot 
was  treated  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  causing  the  separation 
of  a  brown  precipitate,  which  was  collected  and  repeatedly  washed 
with  boiling  alcohol.  As  the  final  washings  possessed  a  reddish  tint, 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of  indirubin,  the  product  was  again  dis- 
solved in  pyridine  and  reprecipitated  with  alcohol,  but  as  this  did  not 
appear  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  impurity  it  was  extracted 
w^ith  boiling  acetic  acid  until  an  almost  colourless  filtrate  was  pro- 
duced. An  analysis  of  the  substance  now  revealed  the  presence  of 
about  4-  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  this  could  only  be  success- 
fully removed  by  adding  its  solution  in  pyridine  to  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  dilute  acid, 
then  with  water,  and,  finally,  again  extracted  with  acetic  acid  and  dried 
at  100^.  Before  analysis  it  was  heated  to  160°,  and  in  this  manner 
frequently  lost  10  per  cent,  by  weight. 

Found,   C  =  68-47,  68-53,  68-34,   68'46 ;   H-4-18,  413,   4-30,—  ; 
N  =  9-95,  9-84.^ 
CigHigOjNg  requires  C  =  6857.     H  =  4^28  ;  N  =  100  per  cent. 

In  carrying  out  the  nitrogen  estimations  of  this  and  the  other 
brown  compounds  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  was  found  that  the  gas 
was  evolved  much  more  slowly  than  is  usually  the  case,  fully  one  hour 
longer  being  required  for  the  operation.     . 

This  substance,  which  forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  pyridine 
extract,  closely  resembles  in  general  properties  the  indigo-brown  of 
Berzelius  and  the  indihumin  of  Schunck  {loc,  ctl.),  and  consists  of  a 
brown  powder  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions 
with  a  deep  brown  coloration.  The  figures  required  by  Schunck's 
formula,  CjoH^OgN  (0  =  62*63;  H  =  4-71 ;  N  =  7'33),  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  those  given  above,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  two  com- 
pounds cannot  be  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  completely  dehydrated  at  160°  and  the  nitrogen  difficulty  referred 
to  above  may  possibly  account  to  some  extent  for  this  disparity.  It 
is  practically  insoluble  in  all  the  usual  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
hot  pyridine,  and  its  properties  are  of  an  uninteresting  nature.  On 
dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  yellowish- brown  vapours  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  which  condense  to  form  a  small  quantity  of  oily  matter 
of  the  same  colour,  as  noted  by  Berzelius,  and  its  behaviour  with 
nitric  acid  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Schunck.  It  is  readily 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  in  alkaline  solution  with  formation  of  a  pale 
brown  liquid,  which,  on  neutralisation  with  acid,  deposits  a  precipitate 
of  the  same  colour,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  reoxidise  on  standing 
in  air.  By  means  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  probably 
converted  into  an  acetyl  compound,  which  differs  but  little  in  property 
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from  the  original  substance,  except  that  it  is  less  readily  attacked  by 
alkaline  solutions.  With  acetic  anhydride  and  zinc  dust  the  acetyl 
derivative  of  its  reduction  product  is  certainly  formed,  and  this  con- 
sists of  a  pale  brown,*  amorphous  powder  somewhat  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Action  of  Bailing  PoUisaium  Hydroxide  Solution, — 4*5  grams  of  the 
substance  Cj^Hj^OgNj  were  digested  with  50  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent, 
pot-assium  hydroxide  solution  for  one  hour  at  the  boiling  point  in  an 
open  flask.  The  product  dissolved  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
as  the  liquid  became  more  concentrdted,  a  tarry  precipitate,  evidently 
consisting  of  a  potassium  ^alt,  commenced  to  separate.  The  mixture, 
diluted  with  water,  was  carefully  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  brown  precipitate  collected  and  washed.  It  weighed 
2*85  grams. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  ex- 
tracted with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  extract  itself  then  evaporated. 
The  crystalline  residue  was  treated  with  water,  the  solution  filtered 
from  a  trace  of  flocculent  matter,  neutralised  with  alkali  and  rendered 
faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  Ether  removed  from  this  liquid  a 
colourless  acid,  which  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzene. 

Found,  N  =  10-22.     C^H^OgN  requires  N  =^  10-21  per  cent. 

It  formed  colourless  prisms  melting  at  143 — 141°,  and  evidently 
consisted  of  anthranilic  acid. 

The  brown  residue,  2*85  gi*ams,  was  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  boiling  alkali,  by  which  means  it  was  further  reduced  to  2*2 
grams,  a  small  quantity  of  anthranilic  acid  being  thus  produced. 
In  a  third  treatment  it  was  practically  unattacked.  These  results  are 
interesting  and  indicate  that  the  substance  C)^qHj2^s^2  consists 
probably  of  a  complex  indoxyl  derivative,  which  may  be  either 
derived  from  indoxyl  alone  or  result  from  its  condensation  with  some 
second  substance  derived  from  the  indigo  plant.  With  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  further  information  on  this  point,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  brown  residue  which  was  not 
attacked  by  the  alkali. 

For  purification  the  product  was  dissolved  in  pyridine,  filtered  from 
a  trace  of  insoluble  matter,  and  the  filtrate  poured  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  thoroughly  washed.  For  analysis  it  was  dried 
at  160°. 

Found,  C  =  71-39,  71-29;  H  =  4-05,  423;  N  =  7-94,  7-92  percent. 

It  would  not  be  of  value  to  speculate  as  to  the  formula  of  this 
product,  for  which  no  simple  expression  appears  to  be  available. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogen.     It  possesses  a  more  olive  tint  than  the  sub* 
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stance  Cj0Hj2O3N2y  but  its  properties  are  of  a  similar  nature.     These 
call  for  no  special  note,  and  are  of  an  uninteresting  character. 


Indiruhin, 

The  alcoholic  pyridine  filtrates  from  the  substance  Cj^HigOsNg,  on 
partial  evaporation  and  standing,  deposited  crystals  which  were 
collected  on  the  pump,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  pyridine  and  alcohol, 
and  finally  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  employing  animal 
charcoal. 

Found,  C  =  72-94 ;  H  =  409  ;  N  =.  10-72. 

CieHioOgNj  requires  C  =  73*28 ;  H  =  3-82  ;  N  =  10-69  per  cent. 

It  formed  long,  glistening  needles  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid 
with  a  violet-red  colour,  and  had  all  the  reactions  assigned  to 
indirubin.  The  identity  of  natural  and  artificial  indirubins,  about 
which  there  was  formerly  some  controversy,  is  now  fully  established 
(Marchlewski  and  Radcliffe,  J.  Soc,  Clum.  Ind.y  1898,  17,  434),  and 
no  difference  could  be  observed  between  the  above-mentioned  sample 
and  one  that  had  been  synthetically  prepared. 

The  amount  present  in  the  Bengal  indigos  examined  was  very  small, 
and  in  one  case  only  5  grams  were  obtained  from  5  lb.  of  the 
dye-stuff.  As  a  result  of  experiments,  no  Bengal  indigo  has  been 
found  which,  when  analysed  by  the  above  method,  did  not  contain 
traces  of  indirubin. 

In  Java  indigos,  as  is  well  known,  large  quantities  of  this  substance, 
are  frequently  present,  and  this  is  due  to  certain  special  processes 
which  are  employed  during  the  manufacture  of  the  colouring  matter 
from  the  plant. 


The  more  soluble  Constituents  of  Indigo- Broum. 

The  mother  liquor  from  which  the  indirubin  had  been  removed  on 
further  treatment  with  alcohol  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown, 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  was  collected,  repeatedly  washed  with 
boiling  alcohol  and  dried.  It  was  now  digested  with  boiling  acetic 
acid,  filtered  from  insoluble  matter,  evidently  consisting  of  the  above- 
described  substance  CjgHjaOjNg,  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  overnight, 
and  filtered  again  if  necessary.  The  acetic  acid  solution  was  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  causing  the  separation  of  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  was  removed  and  well  washed  with  alcohol.  Examination  showed 
that  it  was  contaminated  with  mineral  matter,  and  it  was  therefore 
dissolved  in  pyridine,  the  solution  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  the  product  collected.     Analysis  of  the  substance,  dried  at 
160°,  gave: 

Found,  C  =  66  13;  H  =  4-84;  N  =  9-85. 

C24H52O5NJ  requires  0  =  66-66  \  H  =  509  ;  N  =  9-72  per  cent. 

It  consisted  of  a  brown  powder  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
substance  CnjHjgOgNj,  but  differed  from  this  compound  in  that  it 
was  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  geueral  properties,  however,  the  two 
products  are  so  similar  that  no  detailed  account  is  necessary  in  this 
case.  The  amount  of  this  substance  present  in  indigo-brown  is  so 
small  that  exte>nded  experiment  was  not  possible,  but  sufficient  was 
available  to  determine  that  on  long  digestion  with  boiling  potassium 
hydrate  solution,  anthranilic  acid  is  formed,  and  that  the  reaction 
appears  to  follow  a  similar  course  to  that  which  was  observed  with 
the  substance  CjgHjgOjNg. 

The  alcoholic  pyridine  filtrate  from  the  compound  C24H2205Ng  deposited 
some  crystals  of  indirubin,  which  were  removed,  and  the  filtrate  was 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  was  neglected,  and 
the  clear  liquid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  benzene  and  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk.  On  cooling,  a  brown,  amorphous  powder  separated 
which  was  collected  and  washed  with  benzene.  Examination  showed 
that  this  product  was  contaminated  with  a  red  colouring  matter,  and 
to  remove  this  it  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  poured  into 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  extracted  with  dilute  alkali.  The  brown- 
coloured  extract  was  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected,  and  very  thoroughly  washed.  For  analysis  it  was 
dried  at  160°: 

Found,  0  =  64-86;  H  =  4-81;  N  =  9-27. 
CigH^^G^Ng  requires  0  =  62-43;  H  =  4-69;  N  =  939  per  cent. 

This  compound,  which  is  present  in  indigo-brown  in  but  trifling 
amount,  consists  of  a  pale  brown,  amorphous  powder,  and  is  dibtin- 
guished  from  the  above-described  brown  substances  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  alcohol,  and  the  fact  that  when  heated  it  gives  a 
voluminous  charcoal.  Its  general  properties  are,  however,  so  similar 
to  the  other  brown  products  as  not  to  merit  description. 

The  alcoholic  benzene  filtrate  from  which  the  above  described  com- 
pound had  been  isolated  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  ether  containing  a  trace  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  extracted  with 
dilute  alkali  in  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  brown  substance 
wh'ch  was  still  present.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielded 
a  crystalline  residue  which  wik^  washed  two  or  three  times  with  boiling 
light  petroleum  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  nitrobenzene. 
This  substance  was  indirubin,  which  is  evidently,  therefore,  the  only 
red  compound  present  in   the  Bengal  indigos  examined  during  the 
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progress  of  this  work.  The  statement  by  one  of  us  (W.  P.  Bloxam, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  979)  that  indigo  contains  a  non-nitrogenous  red 
substance  cannot  thus  be  accurate,  and  arose  from  the  contamina^ 
tion  of  the  product  with  secondary  compounds,  which  interfered  with 
the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  well-known  qualitative  method  for 
the  detection  of  nitrogen  when  applied  to  it. 

Again,  the  statement  of  Bergtheil  {Report  of  the  Indigo  Research 
Station,  Sirsiah,  1906),  "  Preliminary  examination  .  .  .  has  shown 
decisively  that  there  is  more  than  one  red  body  in  most  commercial 
indigos,"  is  difficult  to  understand,  at  least  as  regards  the  Bengal 
variety,  and  his  further  results  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  light  petroleum  extracts  from  the  crude  indirubin  isolated  in 
the  above-described  manner  were  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal 
and  evaporated.  An  oily  residue  was  thus  obtained  which  became 
semi-solid  on  standing,  and  had  the  properties  of  a  wax.  The  amount 
isolated  was  minute  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  indigo  extracted. 
By  exhausting  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Indigofera  arrecta  and  /.  Suma- 
trana  with  boiling  alcohol,  wax-like  compounds  were  obtained  of  a 
very  similar  nature,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  merit  careful 
examination. 

The  investigation  of  a  sample  of  Java  indigo  showed  that  this  con- 
tained a  brown  product  probably  identical  with  that  isolated  from  the 
Bengal  variety,  but  in  smaller  amount.  Some  quantity  of  crystalline 
indirubin  was  also  prepared  from  it. 

Action  of  Boiling  Dilute  Adda  on  the  Leaf  ExPract. 

An  aqueous  extract  of  the  air-dried  leaf  of  /.  Sumatrana  (1000 
grams)  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  iAcorporated  with  sand,  and 
extracted  with  alcohol.  After  removal  of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  was 
dissolved  in  water  and  digested  at  the  boiling  point  with  10  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  one  hour,  and  the  mixture  then  allowed  to  stand 
overnight.  3*5  grams  of  a  dark-coloured,  resinous  product  had 
separated,  which  was  collected  and  treated  with  alcohol,  by  which 
means  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  indigotin  (0  05  gram)  remained 
undissolved.  As  an  examination  of  the  aqueous  filtrate  indicated  the 
absence  of  indoxyl  or  other  substances  convertible  into  indigo  by 
oxidation,  this  result  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the  experiments  of 
Schunck  and  Koemer  {loc,  cit,)  on  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
indican  in  the  absence  of  air. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  resinous  substance  on  treatment  with 
ether  gave  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  was  collected  and  well 
washed.  For  purification  it  was  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  pyridine,  and  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
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with  the  object  of  removing  a  trace  of  mineral  matter  which  adhered 
to  it  somewhat  tenaciously.  After  being  dried  at  160°,  it  was  found 
to  contain  N  =  5*67,  and  a  second  preparation  gave  C  =  66*04 ; 
H  =  5-00  per  cent. 

This  product,  though  somewhat  redder  in  appearance,  had  many 
properties  in  common  with  the  indigo-brown  substances  described  in 
this  paper,  but  the  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  it  contains  shows  that 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  brown  compounds  that  Schunck  {loc,  eiL) 
prepared  from  his  indican. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  but  a  crude  plant  extract  had  been  employed, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  brown  compounds  produced  in  this 
manner  would  be  contaminated  with  non-nitrogenous  impurities.  The 
latter  might,  for  instance,  consist  of  the  well-known  reddish-brown 
anhydrides  or  phlobophanes  which  are  obtained  when  solutions  of 
catechol-tannins  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  was  quite 
possible,  as  the  work  of  Bergtheil  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  876)  has  indicated 
the  presence  of  tannin  in  the  leaf.  To  confirm  this  point,  application 
was  made  to  Prof.  H.  R.  Procter,  who  was  kind  enough  to  allow 
analyses  of  the  air-dried  leaves  of  Indigo/era  arrecta  and  SumcUrana  to 
be  carried  out  in  his  laboratory,  with  the  following  result : 

Indigofcra  Indigofera 

arrecta.  Sumalrana, 

Tannin  matter  absorbed  by  hide   2*6  1*6 

Soluble  non-tannin  matters  30*4  88*4 

Insoluble  in  water  at  15"  55*5  52*1 

AVater    ll'S  7*9 

During  these  analyses  a  considerable  amount  of  the  indican  present 
in  the  leaf  was  hydrolysed,  presumably  by  its  own  ferment,  and  the 
separated  indigotin  was  deposited  amongst  the  hide-powder.  Again, 
it.  is  well  known  that  hide-poWder  is  apt,  to  some  extent,  to  carry  down 
substances  other  than  tannins,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  these  varieties 
of  Indigofera  contain  little  if  any  tannin  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  compound  capable  of  producing,  as  is  anticipated,  non-nitrogenous 
brown  substances  exists  in  the  leaf,  the  presence  of  only  a  minute 
quantity  is  necessary  to  explain  the  point  under  discussion.  During 
the  '*  i?atin  "  process  which  has  been  employed  by  Orchardson,  Wood, 
and  Bloxam  {loc.  cit)  for  the  analysis  of  the  leaves,  it  was  noted  that 
in  addition  to  indirubin  certain  brown  products  soluble  in  alkali  are 
simultaneously  formed,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine 
if  these  contain  nitrogen. 

When  the  compound  Ci^HigOgN^  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphite  solution,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  at  50 — 60°  even  for 
several  days,  no  indigotin  separates  on  oxidation,  so  that  the  fre- 
quently asserted  superiority  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  variety 
of  indigo,  if  correct,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner. 
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Summary. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  tend  to  strengthen  the  suspicion 
that  the  constituents  of  indigo-brown  are  derived  from  indoxyl  during 
the  manufacture  of  indigo  from  the  plant.  The  fact  that  they  are 
partially  converted  into  anthranilic  acid  on  boiling  with  strong  alkali, 
and  that  their  carbon  percentage  composition  can  be  approximately 
represented  as  a  multiple  of  Cg,  together  with  their  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  harmonises  with  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  suggests 
itself  as  possible  that  although  they  are  derivatives  of  indoxyl,  these 
compounds  need  not  necessarily  be  produced  during  the  manufacture, 
and  may  be  formed  from  some  substance  other  than  indican  present  in 
the  plant.  That  on  boiling  the  leaf  extract  with  dilute  acid  a 
somewhat  similar  brown  product  is  formed,  tends  at  first  sight  to  con- 
fi^rm  this  view,  but  the  question  had  then  to  be  answered  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  indoxyl  during  this  operation,  for  little  or  no  indigotin, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  oxidising  agents,  is  or  can  be  produced. 
Schunck  and  Eoemer  (loc.  cit.),  who  studied  this  reaction  with  indican 
in  the  cold,  as  previously  stated,  obtained  an  amorphous  condensation 
product  from  this  substance,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  doubt 
now  exists  as  to  the  purity  of  their  compound  in  view  of  the  isolation 
of  crystalline  indican  by  Hoogewerff  and  ter  Meulen  {Proc.  K,  Akad, 
Wetenach.  Amsterdam,  1 900,  2,  520).  That  indoxyl,  however,  does  con- 
dense in  this  manner  seems  certain,  for  Hazewinkel  {Proc.  K.  Akad, 
Weiensch.  Amsterdam,  1900,  2,  152)  states  that  when  indoxyl  is  boiled 
with  acid  it  changes  into  a  red  substance  and  emits  a  pungent  odour. 
Eawson,  again  {Report  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Indigo, 
MozufFerpore,  1904,  p.  86),  says  :  "The  blower  ....  by  quickly 
getting  rid  of  COg  gas  ....  prevents  decomposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  colouring  matter  into  worthless  brown  substances,  which  takes  place 
to  a  greater  extent  under  other  conditions.''  We  have  also  noted  that 
aqueous  extracts  of  indigo  leaf,  on  long  standing,  gradually  exhibit  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  indigotin  produced  by  analysis,  and  this 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  secondary  condensation  of  the  character  under 
discussion.  Bey erinck  (Proc.  Roi/,  Acad.  Scien.  Amsterdam,  1899,  120), 
in  a  paper  *'on  the  formation  of  indigo  from  woad  (Isatis  tinctoria),** 
finds  that  the  action  of  excess  of  air  on  a  dying  woad  leaf  causes  a  loss 
of  indoxyl  with  formation  of  unknown  colourless  and  brown  substances. 
Again,  he  states  that  **  strong  acids,  just  as  alkalis,  though  in  a  far 
less  degree,  favour  the  formation  of  indigo  from  indoxyl,  but  then  part 
of  this  substance  constantly  changes  into  a  brownish- black  matter." 
Finally,  "  during  the  slow  dying  of  the  leaves  of  Indigo/era  plants  in 
COj  contaijiing  air,  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  pigment  is  formed," 
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and  " .  .  .  .  manj  other  indigo  plants  give  in  place  of  indigo  a  black 
or  a  brown  pigment." 

As  regards  the  yield  of  indigo  from  the  plant,  Bergtheil  {loe.  cit.) 
considers  that  at  least  87  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  indigotin 
is  accounted  for  in  the  manufacturing  operation,  including  5  per  cent. 
remaining  in  the  leaves  after  the  steeping  process,  and  10  to  20  per 
cent,  which  is  lost  in  the  decantation  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  or 
''  seet "  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  indigotin  which  any  given  sample  of  the  plant  is 
capable  of  yielding.  Very  recently  Rawson's  ingenious  persulphate 
process  (loc,  cit.)  for  the  determination  of  indigotin  from  the  leaf  has 
been  modified  by  Bergtheil  (J.  Soc.  Cheni.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  735),  and  in- 
dependently by  Orchardson,  Wood,  and  Bloxam  (ibid,,  1907,  28, 4),  with 
the  result  that  higher  values  are  now  given  by  it.  The  latter  three 
authors,  however,  employing  the  isatin  process  suggested  to  them  by 
Prof.  Beyerinck  of  Delft,  by  which  means  the  indoxyl  is  estimated  as 
indirubiu,  have  obtained  considerably  enhanced  figures  over  those  given 
by  the  persulphate  method,  and  these  results,  though  given  with  some 
reserve,  are  exceedingly  suggestive.  In  any  case  some  loss  remains  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  this,  we  suggest,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  indigo- brown. 

The  final  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  natural  indigo  can  only  be  given  with  certainty  by 
a  study  of  the  pure  glucoside  indican,  and  this  we  hope  shortly  to  be  in 
a  position  to  communicate  to  the  Society.  The  isolation  of  this 
substance  from  the  leaf  in  the  crystalline  condition  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter,  and  at  best  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  Hoogewerff 
and  ter  Meulen  (/oc.  cit.),  its  discoverers,  obtained  but  5  grams  from 
17  kilos,  of  the  raw  material.  Though  we  have  been  successful 
in  preparing  the  pure  compound  from  the  leaves  of  Indigqfera  arrecta, 
the  yield  was  al>o  poor,  and  we  are  at  present  studying  a  method  which 
we  believe  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
this  exceedingly  rare  compound. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  I.  Q.  Orchardson  and  S.  H.  Wood, 
who  very  kindly  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  crude  indigo-brown 
for  this  investigation. 

Clothworkers'  Research  Laboratory, 
The  Umiversity,  Leeds. 
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XXXI. — The  Alkylation  of  ({-Fructoser 

By  Thomas  Pubdie,  JF.K.S.,  and  David  McLaren  Paul,  B.Sc, 
Carnegie  Scholar. 

Previous  communications  from  this  laboratory  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 
1021  and  subsequent  papers)  have  shown  that  the  hydroxyl  groups  of 
methylaldosides  can  be  completely  methylated  by  methyl  iodide  and 
dry  silver  oxide,  and  that  the  methylated  aldosides  so  obtained  yield 
on  hydrolysis  methyl  ethers  of  the  respective  aldoses.  The  latter 
compounds  can  be  reconverted  into  methylated  aldosides  by  condensa- 
tion with  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrogen  chloride,  or  by  the 
silver  oxide  method  of  alkylation  ;  in  general  a  mixture  of  stereoiso- 
meric  aldosides  is  thus  produced,  the  former  process  giving  the 
a-aldoside,  the  latter  the  )3  isomeride  in  larger  proportion.  The  object 
of  the  present  research  was  to  ascertain  if  ketoses  behave  similarly  to 
aldoses  in  the  above  series  of  reactions.  The  methylfructoside 
required  for  our  experiments  was  prepared  from  pure  (f-fructose  by 
Fischer's  method  (^en,  1895,  28,  1160).  Fischer  himself  failed  to 
obtain  the  substance  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  our  efforts  towards 
this  end  were  also  unsuccessful.  We  therefore  used,  as  starting 
material,  the  syrup  left  after  removal  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
evaporation  of  the  methyl  alcohol.  This  crude  material  is  doubtless,  in 
the  main,  a  mixture  of  a-  and  )3-methylfructosides,  although  so  far  no 
evidence  has  been  adduced  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  stereoiso- 
meric  alkylketosides.  As  appears  in  the  sequel,  it  probably  contains 
also  an  isomeric,  less  Isevorotatory,  or  possibly  dextrorotatory  hexo- 
side  and,  according  to  Fischer,  a  considerable  proportion  of  unaltered 
fructose. 

We  find  that  the  alkylation  of  this  syrupy  mixture  by  means  of 
methyl  iodide  and  silver  oxide,  and  the  hydrolysis  of  the.  resulting 
mixture  of  tetramethyl  metbylketosides,  proceed,  in  general,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  similar  experiments  with  aldosides. 
Greater  difficulty  was,  however,  experienced  in  isolating  the  products, 
and  the  rotatory  powers  observed  in  different  preparations  varied  con- 
siderably. We  attribute  these  anomalies  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
initial  fructoside  material,  and  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  ketoses 
and  their  derivatives  to  oxidation  and  other  chemical  changes.  By- 
products are  thus  introduced  which  fractional  distillation  fails  to 
remove  completely. 

The  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  obtained  by  alkylation  of  methyl- 
fructoside, and  the  product  of  its  hydrolysis,  tetramethyl  fructose, 
proved  to  be  uncrystallisable  syrups,  which  could,  however,  be  distilled 
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without  decomposition;  and  were  thus  isolated.  The  syrupj  tetra- 
methyl  fructose  was  reconverted  into  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  by 
the  silver  oxide  process;  the  liquid  fructoside  so  obtained  gave  on 
hydrolysis  again  a  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose,  from  which,  however, 
the  pure  methylated  sugar  eventually  separated  in  well-formed  crystals. 
This  in  turn  was  converted  into  tlie  fructoside  by  Fischer's  method 
and  also  by  the  silver  oxide  process.  Both  products  being  uncrys- 
tallisable  liquids,  the  a-  and  )3-forms  could  not  be  separated,  but,  on 
the  evidence  of  its  lower  Isevorotation,  the  fructoside  from  the  latter 
process  contained  the  )3-form  in  greater  proportion.  Crystalline  tetra- 
methyl fructose  was  recovered  from  both  products  on  hydrolysis. 

Methi/I/ructoside. 

This  compound  and  the  parent  hexose  should,  presumably,  exist  in 
two  stereoisomeric  forms  corresponding  to  the  a-  and  jS-alkylaldosides 
and  aldoses.  In  order  to  detect  the  production  of  the  two  methyl- 
fructosides  during  the  condensation  of  fi*uctose  with  methyl  alcohol, 
this  process,  and  the  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  fructoside,  were 
followed  by  polarimetric  observations.  Ordinary  fructose  shows  in 
aqueous  solutions  a  downward  mutarotation  in  the  Isevo  sense 
[ajo  -  104°  — >-  -  92°.  Assuming  on  the  analogy  of  glucose  that  the 
stable  crystallised  sugar  is  the  a-form  ([ajn  -  104°),  the  specilic  rota- 
tion of  the  )3-fructose  should  be  numerically  less  than  -  92°,  and  the 
a-  and  )5-fructosides  respectively  more  and  less  l»vorotatory  than  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  sugar.  )8- Methylfructoside,  like  the 
)3-alkylaldosides,  should  be  more  rapidly  hydrolysed  than  its  a-isomeride,^ 
and  presumably,  therefore,  more  rapidly  formed.  Applying  these 
considerations  to  the  preparation  of  methylfructoside  by  Fischer's 
method,  the  course  of  the  reaction  should  be  marked  by  first  a  decrease 
and  then  an  increase  of  Isevorotation  ;  on  hydrolysing  the  product,  the 
reverse  optical  changes,  namely,  an  increase  and  then  a  diminution  of 
lievorotation,  should  be  observed. 

A  solution  of  20  grams  of  fructose  in  188  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol 
containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  was  prepared  according 
to  Fischer's  directions  and  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  polari- 
metric observations  in  a  2  dcm.  tube  were  taken,  at  first  every  few 
minutes,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  As  the  solution 
gradually  became  yellow  in  colour,  incandescent  gas  light  was  used 
throughout.  A  very  rapid  fall  of  rotation  set  in  immediately  on  the 
solution  being  made  up,  which  became  gradually  slower  until  a 
minimum  was  reached.  This  diminution  of  laBvorotation  was  followed 
by  a  much  slower  increase,  until  the  rotation  became  almost  constant 
at  approximately  its  original  value.     On  now  heating  the  solution  at 
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35?,  a  second  less  extensive  and  very  slow  diminution  of  IsBVorotation 
occurred.     The  following  observations  may  be  recorded  in  illustration : 


Condensation, 

Hydrolysis. 

Time  after 

Observed 

Time  after 

Observevl 

solution. 

rotation  1=2, 

solution. 

rotation  1=2, 

4  minutes 

-11  •92' 

4  minutes 

-4-40' 

15       „ 

8-99 

5  hours 

6-05 

24       „ 

6-69 

214   » 

7-05 

2  hours  40      „ 

1-48 

28i  „ 

7-04 

3     „      60       „ 

0-99 

44     „ 

6-60 

7     „ 

1-32 

166     „ 

6-01 

54     „ 

5-43 

238     „ 

6-01 

190     „ 

12-06 

214     „ 

12-29 

Time  of 

Observed 

Time  of 

Observed 

heating  at  35'. 

rotation  1=2. 

heating  at  85^ 

rotation  1=2. 

H  hours 

-11-18* 

20  hours 

-6-55** 

16*     „ 

9-09 

40     „ 

7-01 

35i     „ 

8-20 

64     „ 

7-29 

89       „ 

8-08 

The  extensive  diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  IsBVorotation 
during  the  condensation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  accord  with  the 


Curve  showing  optical  changes  during  condensation  of  fmtfiiose  with  methyl  alcohol. 


-W' 


II 


1 


I 


100 
Time  in  hours. 


250 


conclusions  indicated  above.     The  smaller  £nal  decrease  of  rotation  at 
higher  temperature  may  be   attributable  to  the  condensing  effect  of 
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hydrogen  chloride  on  unaltered  fructose,  or,  as  suggested  by  later 
observations,  to  the  partial  conversion  of  the  fructoside  into  a  less 
IsBvorotatory  isomeric  hezoside.  The  first  observation  recorded  (A  on 
the  curve),  a- 11*92°  gives  [aj^uer-^^^  yrhich  approximates  to  the 
specific  rotation  found  for  a  solution  of  similar  strength  in  pure  methyl 
alcohol  [a]^  -  57*6°.  The  minimum  rotation,  {B)  -  0*99°,  indicates  that 
)3-methyl fructoside  is  feebly  Isevorotatory,  or  possibly  dextrorotatory. 
The  subsequent  maximum  rotation,  (C)- 12*29°,  probably  marks  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  fructosides. 

To  observe  the  changes  of  rotation  occurring  duriog  hydrolysis,  the 
methylfructoside  was  procured  in  the  syrupy  state,  as  Fischer  describes 
{loc.  cit,)  and  dried  in  an  exhausted  desiccator.  The  specific  rotation 
of  the  syrup  in  methyl  alcohol  (c- 6*466)  was  [a]Aaer-36*6°,  a  value 
approximatiog  to  that  calculated  from  the  final  observation  quoted 

Curve  showing  reverse  optical  changes  during  hydrolysis  of  inethyl/ruetoside. 


-4-5°- 


•     Tinie  in  hours. 

above,  namely,  -36-2°  (a -8*08°  0=11*465,  calculated  as  methyl- 
fructoside). 

The  specific  rotation  of  the  syrup  in  water  (o=  12*867)  was 
[a]iiuer  -  34*3°.  This  solution,  after  being  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water  containing  4  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  was  left  to 
hydrolyseat  the  ordinary  temperature  and  finally  heated  at  35°.  Some 
of  the  observations  made  are  recorded  above. 

In  qualitative  correspondence  with  the  three  changes  of  rotation 
occurring  during  the  formation  of  the  fructoside  mixture,  three 
oppositely  directed  changes  of  rotation  occur  during  its  hydrolysis. 
This  is  seen  by  comparison  of  the  two  curves  which  represent  the 
optical  changes  occurring  during  the  formation  and  hydrolysis  respec- 
tively of  the  methylfructoside  mixture.  The  observations,  therefore, 
furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  mixture  contains  the 
two  methylfructosides  and  a  third  hydrolysable  product.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  presence  of  an  acetal  is,  however,  not  excluded. 
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Methylatian  qf  Metkyl/ructoside, 

This  process  was  carried  out  precisely  as  described  in  previous 
papers  on  the  alkylation  of  aldosides.  The  proportion  of  the  alkylating 
agents  used  and  the  method  of  isolating  the  product  were  also  the  same 
(Trans.,  1904,  85,  1074).  The  action  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  oxidation  did  not  appear  to  occur  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
yield  of  methylated  product  obtained  on  distillation  was,  however,  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  aldosides,  amounting  to  only  about  a  third  of 
the  weight  of  fructose  originally  taken.  Thus,  in  one  preparation,  the 
methylfructoside  from  60  grams  of  fructose  gave  on  alkylation  only 
19  grams  of  crude  distillate  boiling  at  130 — 150°  under  16 — 18  mm. 
pressure ;  the  remainder  of  the  material  could  not  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  This  residue  did  not  consist  of  incompletely  alkylated 
fructoside,  as,  although  readily  soluble  in  methyl  iodide,  further  treat- 
ment with  the  alkylating  agents  failed  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
distilled.  The  crude  distillate  referred  to  reduced  Fehling's  solution 
slightly,  and  had  a  distinctly  acid,  reaction.  To  remove  the  acid  im- 
purity the  substance  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  treated  with  barium 
carbonate.  After  drying  the  filtered  solution  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  removing  the  ether,  and  repeatedly  distilling  the  residue,  a 
neutral  syrup,  without  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  was  obtained. 
Two  separate  preparations  boiling  at  132 — 136°  under  10  mm.  and 
140 — 146°  under  17  mm.  pressure  respectively  gave  on  analysis  : 
I.  0  =  52-86;  H  =  8-91;  0Me  =  6M. 

II.  0  =  52-84;  H  =  8-77;  OMe  =  69-7. 

CeH^0(0Me)5  requires  0  =  52-80 ;  H  =  8*80  ;  OMe  =  620  per  cent. 

The  substance  has,  therefore,  the  composition  of  a  tetramethyl 
methylfructoside. 

It  was  found  that  much  fractionation  could  be  avoided  and  a  much 
better  yield  obtained  by  the  following  distinct  method  of'  preparation. 
The  crude  product  of  the  methylation  of  methylfructoside,  without  being 
previously  distilled,  was  directly  hydrolysed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  described  later ;  the  methylated  reducing  sugar  so  obtained  was 
then  remethylated  by  the  silver  oxide  process,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
finally  distilled.  By  this  procedure,  starting  with  70  grams  of  fructose, 
39  grams  of  distillate  were  collected  (b.  p.  136—146^),  of  which  24 
grains  boiled  at  139 — 141°  under  12  mm.  pressure.  The  substance  had 
no  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and  its  analysis  gave  figures  similar 
to  those  already  quoted. 

in.  0  =  52-65;  H  =  8-70;  OMe  =  61-3. 

The  molecular  weight  in  benzene  solution  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
was  found  to  be  230,  the  calculated  number  being  250. 
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The  specific  rotations  in  ethyl  alcohol  of  the  three  specimens  of  the 
methylated  fructoside,  analyses  of  which  are  recorded  above,  were 
[a]^  I  -  15-6^;  II-  18-8°;;,-  19-8°  These  figures,  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  preparation  and  the  different  methods  employed,  are  fairly 
concordant,  but  the  examination  of  a  fourth  specimen  from  a  larger  pre- 
paration carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  I  and  II  showed  that  the 
substance  was  in  fact  not  homogeneous  in  respect  of  rotatory  power. 
Three  fractions  were  collected  on  distillation  boiling  at  132°,  132 — 140% 
and  140 — 150°  under  16 — 18  mm. ;  the  specific  rotations  of  these 
determined  as  above  were  respectively  +1'2°  —14°,  and  -43-2°  The 
three  fractions  reacted  slightly  acid,  but  they  reduced  Fehling's  solu- 
tion only  to  a  very  slight  extent  even  on  boiling,  and  the  figures 
obtained  on  analysis  of  each  fraction  approximated  to  those  already 
quoted.  The  variation  in  rotatory  power,  which  is  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  traces  of  impurity  indicated  by  the  analyses,  is 
discussed  in  the  sequel. 

Hydrolysis  of  Tetrameiliyl  Methyl/ructoside. 

This  process  was  carried  out  by  heating  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
fructoside  in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  product  was  isolated  as  in  previous  cases  {loc,  ciL) 
and  distilled.  The  substance  thus  obtained  was  a  colourless  neutral 
syrup  which  reduced  warm  Fehling*s  solution  vigorously.  After 
repeated  distillation  a  fraction  boiling  at  142 — 146°  under  14  mm. 
pressure  gave  on  analysis  : 

0  =  50-60;  H  =  8-36;  OMe  =  50-3. 
CgH802(OMe)4  requires  0  =  5088  ;  H  =  8'56  ;  OMe  =  52-5  per  cent. 

The  substance  has  therefore  the  composition  of  tetramethyl 
fructose. 

The  rotatory  power  observed  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  was  as  follows  : 
In  water  (c  =  5-1405),  [a]?  -  18*1°  ->  -  20-9°. 
In  ethyl  alcohol  (c  =  5-1005),  [a]J?  -  13*9°  — >  20-2°. 

The  mutarotation  indicated  above  was  accelerated  in  the  case  of  the 
alcohol  solution  by  adding  a  trace  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  the 
permanent  stage  was  reached  only  after  three  and  a  half  days.  In 
aqueous  solution  the  rotation  became  permanent  in  three  hours,  and 
remained  so  on  adding  a  trace  of  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution  was 
made  up  immediately  after  the  substance  was  distilled ;  the  aqueous 
solution  later ;  hence  probably  the  difference  in  the  range  of  the  muta- 
rotation in  the  two  cases.  The  permanent  specific  rotations  observed 
on  two  other  preparations  in  alcoholic  solution  were  -  21*7°  (c  =  4*47), 
and  -  25°  {c  =  5*28),  the  initial  rotation  in  the  latter  case  being  - 18°. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  mutarotation  observed  is  in  the  opposite  sense 
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to  that  exhibited  by  the  parent  sugar.     This  apparent  anomaly  is 
explained  later. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  previous  papers  that  the  mixture 
of  stereoisomeric  alkylated  aldosides,  prepared  from  alkylated  aldoses 
by  the  silver  oxide  process,  contains  the  more  readily  hydrolysable 
^-isomeride  in  such  large  proportion  that  its  presence  can  be  detected 
by  a  diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  rotatory  power  during 
hydrolysis.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  two  isomeric 
ketosides  was  accordingly  applied  to  specimens  of  tetramethyl  methyl- 
fructoside  prepared  by  the  two  distinct  processes  already  described. 

A  4 '5  per  cent,  solution,  in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  of 
the  substance  obtained  by  the  direct  methylation  of  methylfructoside, 
was  heated  at  100°,  and  polarimetric  observations  were  taken  every . 
ten  minutes  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  using  a  Welsbach  light.  The  initial 
specific  rotation,  [aj^^uer  —  32*7°,  diminished  until  after  forty  minutes  it 
had  attained  the  constant  value,  -  21*2°,  or  -  22*5°  calculating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  methylated  fructoside  was  entirely  hydrolysed  to 
tetramethyl  fructose.  This  value  agrees  approximately  with  the  values 
given  above  for  the  isolated  product.  The  decrease  of  rotation  was 
uniform,  showing  no  such  fluctuations  as  were  recorded  in  hydrolysing 
the  methylfructoside  from  which  the  substance  was  prepared. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  the  tetramethyl  methylfructoside 
obtained  from  tetramethyl  fructose  by  the  silver  oxide  process.  The 
observations  were  made  on  a  solution  of  the  fructoside  (c  =  5*332)  in 
2*5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  heated  in  a  thermostat 
at  50°.  The  initial  specific  rotation,  [aj^^er  "  38' 2°,  diminished  until 
after  four  hours  it  had  attained  nearly  the  same  constant  value  as 
before,  -23*2°,  or,  calculated  for  tetramethyl  fructose,  -24*5°.  The 
observations,  therefore,  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  presence  in  either 
specimen  of  isomeric  fructosides  which  differ  widely  in  rotatory  power 
and  rate  of  hydrolysis. 

Crystalline  Tetramethyl  Fructose, 

A  specimen  of  the  distilled  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose  described  in 
the  labt  section  eventually  showed  signs  of  crystallisation.  The  avail- 
able material,  17  grams  in  all,  was  accordingly  nucleated  and  left  to 
crystallise.  By  draining  the  resulting  semi-solid  mass  on  a  porous 
plate  and  recrystallising  repeatedly  from  light  petroleum,  4  grams  of 
pure  substance  were  obtained  in  square  plates,  which  melted  sharply 
at  98—99°.     Analysis  gave  : 

C«  50-46;  H  =  8-72  3  OMe  =  52-44. 
^dHsOglOMe)^  requires  C  =  5088  ;  H  «  8*56  ;  OMe  =  5254  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  found  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  cryoscopic 
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method  was  218,  the  calculated  number  for  tetramethyl  fructose  being 
236.  The  compound  was  therefore  identical  in  composition  and 
molecular  weight  with  the  syrup  from  which  it  was  obtained.  It  was 
very  soluble  in  water  and  all  organic  solvents,  except  light  petroleum, 
in  which  it  dissolved  sparingly.  It  acted  vigorously  on  slightly 
warmed  Fehling's  solution.  Being  readily  recovered  in  the  crystalline 
state  from  its  solutions,  the  material  at  our  disposal,  although  small, 
sufficed  for  the  observations  recorded  below. 

From  the  analogy  of  tetramethyl  glucose  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1052) 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  should  give  the  stable  tetramethyl 
a-fructose,  showing  in  solution,  like  crystallised  fructose,  a  downward 
mutarotation.  On  heating  this  for  some  time  above  its  melting  point 
and  rapidly  cooling,  the  sugar  should  then  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  unstable  ^-form,  which  should  be  detected,  if  present 
in  sufficient  quantity,  by  mutarotation  in  the  opposite  sense.  The 
observations  tabulated  below  confirm  these  conclusions. 

To  obtain  a  solution  in  which  the  j3-f  orm  should  be  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  contained  in  the  equilibrium  mixture,  the  sugar,  imme- 
diately  before  making  up  the  solution,  was  heated  for  two  hours  at 
116 — 120°,  and  then  solidified  by  cooling.  The  mutarotation  waa 
observed  in  approximately  5  per  cent,  solutions,  a  2-dcm.  tube  being 
used. 

After  recrystalliaation  After  heating  for 

from  light  jM^trolemn.        two  hours  at  115—120*. 

, ' ,     .. * , 

Solvent.  Initial.  Final.  Initial.  Final. 

Ethyl  alcohol   -94-2'  -867**  -70-9'  -87-0* 

Methyl  alcohol 99*0  95-6  —                   — 

Water    1247  121-3  1124              1210 

The  oppositely  directed  mutarotations,  it  will  be  seen,  reach  approxi- 
mately the  same  final  values  in  similar  solutions.  The  mutarotation 
in  water  was  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  other  solvents.  The  two 
upward  changes  of  rotation  in  water  and  ethyl  alcohol  required  two 
hours  and  seventy-nine  hours  respectively  for  completion.  The 
rotatory  power,  as  in  the  case  of  fructose,  is  higher  in  water  than  in 
the  alcoholic  solvents.  In  view  of  the  observations  here  recorded,  the 
apparently  anomalous  mutarotation  of  the  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose 
previously  referred  to  finds  ready  explanation.  The  liquid  having 
been  recently  distilled,  it  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  j3-form 
than  is  present  when  equilibrium  is  reached  in  solution. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  production  of  a-  and 
j3-fructosides  when  the  crystalline  hexose  is  methylated,  the  compound 
was  reconverted  into  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  by  the  silver  oxide 
process  and  also  by  Fischer's  method.  The  two  products  were  then 
separately  hydrolysed  and  the  course  of  the  action  followed  by  means 
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of  the  polarimeter,  as  in  similar  experiments  described  in  the  last 
section. 

Two  grams  of  the  ketose  were  used  for  methylation  by  the  silver 
ozide  process.  The  distilled  liquid  product,  weighing  1  *3  gram,  was 
too  small  in  quantity  to  be  purified.  Its  fructoside  nature  was,  how- 
ever, evinced  by  the  absence  of  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and  its 
composition  approximated  to  that  of  tetramethyl  methylfructoside. 
Analysis  gave : 

C  =  52-15;  H  =  8-92. 

CaH70(OMe)5  requires  C  =  52-80 ;  H«8-80  per  cent. 

Its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl  alcoholic  solution  (e  =  5*03)  was 
[a]^  -  103*2°.  The  substance  was  hydrolysed  by  heating  a  solution 
of  it  (c  =  2-88)  in  2*5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  at  60°.  The  specific 
rotation,  however,  contrary  to  expectation,  did  not  increase  and  then 
decrease  to  approximately  the  value  for  tetramethyl  fructose,  but 
diminished  uniformly  during  the  process  from  [a]Aa«  -114-7°  to 
- 100*2°,  or,  calculating  the  concentration  for  the  theoretical  yield 
of  tetramethyl  fructose,  to  -  106-1°.  That  the  ketose  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  hydrolysis  was  proved,  however,  by  its  recovery  in  the 
crystalline  state  from  the  product. 

For  methylation  by  Fischer's  process,  1  gram  of  the  crystalline 
ketone  was  used.  The  condensation  proceeded  rapidly  at  50°,  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  solution  increasing  uniformly  during  the 
process  from  -97*7°  to  the  constant  value,  -135*6°.  The  isolated 
syrupy  product  had  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution.  On  hydrolysis, 
under  the  conditions  indicated  above,  the  specific  rotation  decreased 
uniformly  to  the  value  recorded  in  the  parallel  experiment,  namely, 
to  - 106*2°.  In  this  case  also  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  yielded 
the  crystalline  ketose.  The  final  rotations  reached  on  completion  of 
the  hydrolyses  were  less  than  the  value  for  tetramethyl  fructose, 
-  121*3°,  but  this  is  probably  attributable  to  a  secondary  action  of  the 
hydrogen  chloride  on  the  sugar. 

On  adding  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  to  tetramethyl 
fructose  an  oil  is  quickly  deposited.  This  oil,  after  being  washed  with 
water,  has  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution  even  on  boiling,  but  on 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  neutralisation  the 
product  shows  distinct  reducing  action.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
oil  is  dextrorotatory  ;  on  adding  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  the  solu- 
tion gradually  becomes  laevorotatory,  and  simultaneously  acquires 
reducing  power.  The  oil  could  not  be  crystallised,  but  from  these 
observations  it  is  doubtless  a  hydrazone. 
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Discussion  of  Results. 

The  results  of  previous  researches  show  that  the  alkylation  of  the 
alcoholic  hydrozyl  groups  6f  aldoses  does  not  produce  any  striking 
change  in  their  rotatory  powers.  Thus,  for  ezamplei  the  specific 
rotation  of  a-glucose  is  + 106°,  that  of  tetramethyl  a-glucose  + 101° 
This  statement  also  holds  true  in  the  case  of  fructose.  The  initial 
specific  rotation  of  crystalline  tetramethyl  fructose  in  water  is  about 
-  124°,  that  of  the  parent  ketose  about  -  104°.  Fructose,  like  other 
reducing  sugars,  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  assuming  two  stereoisomeric 
forms  of  the  y-oxidic  type,  and,  according  to  the  now  generally  accepted 
view,  the  downward  mutarotation  of  ordinary  a-fructose  implies  a 
partial  transformation  into  the  less  Iffivorotatory  /3-form.  This  form 
has,  however,  not  been  isolated,  nor  has  a  solid  mixture  of  the  two 
forms  been  obtained  which  in  solution  shows  the  oppositely  directed 
mutarotation  due  to  the  change  fi  — ^  a.  In  the  case  of  tetramethyl 
fructose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  mixture  of  this  kind  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  a-form  by  fusion  as  already  described.  Evidence  is 
thus  furnished  of  the  existence  of  both  forms  of  this  sugar  in  the  solid 
state. 

With  respect  to  alkylfructosides,  neither  the  a-  nor  the  /3-form  of 
methylfructoside  has  as  yet  been  isolated,  but  the  changes  of  rotatory 
power  which  we  observed  during  the  production  and  hydrolysis  of 
Fischer's  substance  are  probably  attributable  to  its  being  a  mixture  of 
the  two  stereoisomerides.  In  the  case  of  tetramethyl  methylfructoside 
no  similar  fluctuation  of  rotatory  power  was  observed  during  its  pro- 
duction from  the  syrupy  or  from  the  crystalline  tetramethyl  fructose 
by  condensation  with  methyl  alcohol.  Observations  on  the  change  of 
rotatory  power  occurring  during  hydrolysis  also  failed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  stereoisomeric  forms  which  hydrolyse  at  different  rates.  In 
every  case,  whether  the  compound  was  prepared  from  methylfructoside 
by  direct  alkylation,  or  from  the  syrupy  or  crystalline  tetramethyl 
fructose  by  Fischer's  process,  or  by  the  silver  oxide  process,  its 
hydrolysis  was  accompanied  by  a.  uniform  diminution  of  rotatory 
power.  The  failure  to  detect  the  more  easily  hydroly sable  /3-form  by 
an  initial  rise  of  rotation  during  the  reaction  may  be  accounted  for 
cither  by  its  not  being  present  in  sufficient  quantity  or,  more  probably, 
by  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  two  isomerides  not  being  sufficiently  wide 
apart. 

The  relative  rotatory  powers  of  the  fructosides  obtained  from  crystal- 
line tetramethyl  fructose  by  the  two  methods  ([a]^  -  135*6°  and  -  103*2° 
in  alcoholic  solution)  are,  however,  in  accord  with  previous  experience 
of  similarly  prepared  aldosides.    The  product  of  the  silver  oxide  process 
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18  the  less  IsBvorotatory,  and  contains  therefore  the  )3-isomeride  in  larger 
proportion. 

The  rotatory  powers  of  the  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  mixtures, 
which  were  obtained  by  direct  methylation  of  methylfructoside,  varied 
considerably,  but  were  in  every  case  much  lower  than  the  values 
just  quoted  for  the  fructosides  prepared  from  crystalline  tetramethyl 
fructose.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  former  containing  the 
)5-form  in  larger  proportion,  as  the  syrupy  ketose  obtained  from  them 
and  the  ketoside  mixtures  prepared  in  turn  from  this  ketose  also 
showed' correspondingly  low  IsBvorotations.  We  attribute  the  anomaly 
to  the  presence  of  dextrorotatory  hexosides  in  the  mixtures  in  question, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  occurrence  of  isoneric  change  during 
the  preparation  of  the  original  methylfructoside.  Irvine  and  Cameron 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  907)  encountered  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetramethyl  methylgalactoside  and  tetramethyl  galactose  from 
a  syrupy  mixture  of  methyl galactosides.  Our  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  observations.  The  original  methylfructoside  syrup 
showed  an  abnormally  low  rotatory  power,  [a]j^^„  -  34-3°,  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  the  laevorotation  of  the  product  of  its  hydrolysis  was 
much  less  than  that  of  fructose.  It  was  also  previously  mentioned 
that,  on  distilling  one  of  the  preparations  of  tetramethyl  methyl- 
fructoside, a  small  slightly  lower  boiling  fraction  was  collected  which 
possessed  a  feeble  dextrorotation.  Further,  a  dextrorotatory  compound, 
probably  a  tetramethyl  hexose,  was'found  to  be  presf  nt  in  the  syrupy 
mother  liquor  of  the  crystalline  tetramethyl  fructose.  On  recovering 
this  syrup  from  the  porous  porcelain  in  which  it  was  absorbed  and  dis- 
tilling it,  a  fraction  collected  at  140°  under  16  mm.  pressure  showed 
the  specific  rotation  +  4°. 

We  propose  making  a  further  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
methylfructoside  mixture  which  results  from  Fischer's  method  of 
condensation. 

Chemical  Research  Laboratort, 

United  College  op  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard, 

University  op  St.  Andrews. 
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XXXIL  —  Studies  on  Optically  Active  Carbimides. 
Part  F.  TJie  Aryl  Esters  and  the  Amides  of 
I'Menthylcarbamic  Acid. 

By  Robert  Howson  Pickard  and  William  Oswald  Littlebury. 

In  Part  II.  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  94)  it  was  shown  that  ^menthyl- 
carbimide  reacts  very  readily  with  alcohols,  forming  stable  esters  of 
Z-menthylcarbamic  acid.  The  most  striking  property  of  these  esters  is 
the  regularity  exhibited  by  the  molecular  rotations  in  various  solvents ; 
for  example,  in  chloi'oform,  the  molecular  rotations  approximate  to 
-  160^  and  in  pyridine  to  -  175^.  It  appeared  desirable  to  investigate 
this  point  further,  and  therefore  we  have  determined  the  rotations  of 
eleven  aryl  esters  and  eighteen  amides  of  ^menthylcarbamic  acid.  The 
results  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  the  approximately  constant 
molecular  rotation  of  -  160^  given  in  chloroform  solution  by  the  alkyl 
esters  is  also  given  by  the  aryl  esters,  the  amide,  and  also  such  mono- 
substituted  amides  of  Z-menthylcarbamic  acid  as  were  prepared  from 
a  primary  aliphatic  amine,  whilst  the  mono-substituted  amides  con- 
taining an  aromatic  radicle  have  a  higher  rotation. 

Contrasted  with  the  results  obtained  in  chloroform  solution,  the  mole- 
cular rotations  of  these  compounds  in  "pyridine  solution  are  peculiar. 
Thus  the  aryl  esters  have  molecular  rotations  approximating  to  -  190% 
that  is,  higher  than  the  rotations  of  the  alkyl  esters,  which  approximate 
to  - 175°.  This  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
aromatic  radicles,  which  is  again  observa'ble  in  the  rotations  of  the 
amides ;  for  the  mono-substituted  ^menthylcarbamides  with  aliphatic 
substituents  give  values  for  the  molecular  rotation  in  pyridine  which 
approximate  to  -160°  (the  value  also  given  in  chloroform  solution), 
whilst  those  with  aromatic  substituents  give  much  higher  values.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  two  amides  prepared  from  secondary  amines, 
namely,  diethylamine  and  piperidine,  have  comparatively  high  rotations 
in  both  solvents.  The  rotations  of  the  amides  have  also  been  deter- 
mined in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  rotations  of  the  amides  of  (2-butylcarbamic  acid  (Urban,  Arch, 
Fhai*m.,  1904,  242,  51).  The  effect  of  a  varying  substituent  R 
in  the  amides  of  (i-butylcarbamic  acid,  C^Hg'NH'CO'NHR,  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  the  amides  of  ^-menthylcarbamic  acid. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  in  the  constitution  of  menthylamine  and 
menthol,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  regularities  in  the  molecular 
rotations  in  chloroform  solution  of  the  compounds  described  below 
and  the  numerous  menthyl  esters  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  acids 
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described  by  Techugaeff  {J.  Buss.  Fhys,  Chem,  Soc,  1902,  34,  606). 
These  derivatives  of  the  two  parent  substances  owe  their  optical 
activity  to  the  same  complex,  and  certain  regularities  are  to  be  observed 
in  each  series  of  compounds.  Thus  in  the  homologous  series  of  the 
alkyl  esters  and  amides  of  ^menthylcarbamic  acid  and  in  the 
/-menthyl  esters  of  the  homologous  aliphatic  acids  there  is  an 
approximation  to  a  constant  value  of  the  molecular  rotation.  It.seems 
that  in  the  complex  containing  the  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
of  menthol  and  menthylamine  the  optical  activity  is  not  altered 
merely  by  an  alteration  in  the  mass  of  the  substituent  in  the  hydroxyl 
or  amino-group  respectively,  and  even,  with  aliphatic  substituents,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  substituents.  Thus,  for  example, 
9i-propyl-,  cetyl-,  and  t«obutyl-Z-menthylcarbamates  and  the  sym- 
metrical ethyl-,  allyl-,  and  i^obutyl-^menthylcarbamides  all  have  about 
the  same  molecular  rotation  ;  and  again  Z-menthyl  propionate,  n-nonate, 
and  Mobutyrate,  for  example,  have  the  same  molecular  rotation; 
further,  the  constant  rotation  of  -  160^  given  by  the  carbamates  and 
carbamides  in  chloroform  solution  closely  approximates  to  the  rotation 
of  - 158°  given  by  the  ^-menthyl  esters  which  were  examined  by 
Tschugaeff  {loe.  cit,)  in  the  liquid  state;  whilst  Wallach  and  Binz 
(AnruUeny  1893,  276,  317)  have  shown  that  the  molecular  rotations  in 
chloroform  solution  of  the  ^-menthylamides  of  acetic,  propionic,  and 
n-butyric  acids  all  approximate  to  -  16P.  The  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  menthyl  radicle  is  therefore  such  that  the  optical  activity 
to  which  it  gives  rise  is  affected,  not  by  the  mass,  but  only  in  some 
cases  by  the  aromatic  character  of  the  groups  to  which  the  menthyl 
radicle  is  attached. 

Now  the  introduction  of  an  aryl  radicle  in  the  series  of  ^menthyl 
carbamides  has  much  the  same  influence  on  the  rotation  in  chloroform 
solution  that  it  has  on  the  rotations  of  ^menthyl  esters  of  aromatic 
acids  as  compared  with  those  of  the  esters  of  aliphatic  acids.  Aryl 
substituents  in  these  compoundg  cause  very  well-marked  and  variable 
alterations  in  the  rotations,  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
aryl  esters  of  Z-menthylcarbamic  acid,  like  the  alphyl  esters,  such  as 
the  benzyl,  phenylethyl,  cinnamyl,  and  phenylpropyl  esters  (Part  II, 
loe.  cit.),  all  give  in  chloroform  solution  molecular  rotations  approximat- 
ing to  - 160°. 

Among  the  smaller  differences  in  the  molecular  rotations  it  may  be 
noted  (I)  that  among  the  aryl  esters  and  amides  of  ^menthylcarbamic 
acid  the  compounds  containing  the  following  radicles  :  o-tolyl,  phenyl, 
m-tolyl,  p-tolyl  have  molecular  rotations  increasing  in  the  order  giveui 
thus  agreeing  with  the  rule  on  the  influence  of  these  substituents  on 
the  rotation  of  organic  compounds  as  laid  down  by  Frankland  and 
Wharton  (Trans.,  1896,  60,  1320  and  1583)  and  confirmed  by  Guye 
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and  Babel  {Arch,  Set.  Phya.  Nat.,  [iv],  7,  109),  and  (II)  that  among 
the  aryl  esters  the  influence  of  the  radicles  1:2: 6-xylenyl, 
1:2: 4-xylenyl  and  1:3: 4-xylenyl  is  to  increase  slightly  the 
molecular  rotation  in  the  order  given,  which  is  the  same  as  found  by 
Cohen  and  Briggs  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1214)  in  their  investigation  of 
the  ^menthyl  esters  of  the  various  dichlorobenzoic  acids. 

EXPEBIHENTAL. 

Aryl  Esters  of  I'Mentkylcarhamic  Add. 

Two  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  arjrl 
esters  of  /-menthylearbamic  acid.  The  simpler,  but  more  expensive, 
is  to  treat  the  phenols  with  /-meuthylcarbimide,  the  alternative 
method  being  to  allow  the  aryl  esters  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  dissolved 
in  light  petroleum  to  react  with  ^menthylamine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Both  methods  give  products  of  the  same 
rotation,  thus  affordiog  additional  evidence  that  no  racemisation  takes 
place  during  the  preparation  of  the  carbimide  (see  Part  I,  Trans.,  1904, 
86,  688). 

Of  the  esters  described  below  the  1:3: 4-xylenyl,  1:2: 5-xylenyl, 
1-naphthyl  and  2-naphthyl  were  prepared  only  by  the  first  method, 
molecular  proportions  of  the  phenol  and  carbimide  being  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  about  thirty  hours  at  100 — 110*^  until  the  mixture 
became  quite  solid  when  cold. 

The  aryl  esters  of  chlorocarbonic  acid;  Cl'COgR,  were  prepared  by 
shaking  a  solution  of  carbonyl  chloride  in  toluene  with  a  solution  of 
the  phenol  in  aqueous  caustic  soda  and  were  purified  by  distillation 
under  reduced  pressure,  which  allows  of  an  easy  separation  from  the 
small  quantities  of  the  carbonates  formed  in  the  above  reaction.  They 
were  all  obtained  as  colourless  mobile  liquids,  highly  refractive,  and 
having  penetrating  odours.  The  following  table  shows  their  boiling 
points :  • 


Phenylchlorocarbonate 

boils  at 

97°       under  25  mm 

o-Tolyl 

99 

110—120°     „      28    „ 

w-Tolyl                  „ 

J» 

103°          „      22    „ 

;?-Tolyl 

>» 

108°          „      30    „ 

1:2:  4-Xylenyl    „ 

99 

126-128"      „      26    „ 

Thymyl 

» 

129°          „      25    „ 

Carvacryl              „ 

>» 

135—137°      „      25    „ 

The  aryl  esters  of  Z-menthylcarbamic  acid,  CioHjg-NH'OOjR,  are  all 
colourless  compounds  crystallising  readily  from  dilute  alcohol  or  from 
light  petroleum.  They  are  not  volatile  with  steam,  and  are  readily 
soluble  in  chloroform  or  pyridine,  but  sparingly  so  in  benzene. 
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Aryl  Esters  ofV-Menthylcarbamio  Acid. 


AnalysiR. 


Empincal    Ciystalline  Theory 

Ester.  formula.  form.  Solvent,    ^t  p.    N  found,    per  cent. 

Phenyl Ci^H^OaN     Prismatic      Dilute      138*'  4*9  5-1 

needles       alcohol 
o-Tolyl CiaH^OgN       Silky  DUute      148  50  4*8 

needles       alcohol 
w-Tolyl    CifiH^OjN       Silkv  Light       100  5-2  4-8 

needles  petroleum 

p-Tolyl CigHjpOgN      Needles        Light       119  5-1  4-8 

petroleum 
1  :  3 : 4.Xylenyl    CipH^OaN        Flat  Dilute      104  4  6  4-6 

needles        alcohol 
1 : 2 : 4.Xylenyl    CibH^OsN       Silky  Light       137  4  4  4-6 

needles  petroleum 
1  : 2 : 5.Xylenyl    CjaHagOgN    Prismatic      Dilute      185  4*8  4-6 

needles  alcohol 

Thymyl   CaiHjjOaN    Prismatic       Light       129  45  4-3 

needles  petroleum 

Carvacryl CsjHssOjN     Prismatic       Light       149  44  4*3 

needles  petroleum 

1-Naphthyl CjjH^OaN        Silky  Alcohol      168  43  4-3 

iiGfidles 
2-Naphthyl CjiHjyyOaN       Small  Dilute      120  4*6  4-3 

prisms  alcohol 

Rotation  of  the  Aryl  l-Menthylearhamates, 

The  rotations  recorded  in  this  paper  have  been  determined  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube  at  temperatures  between  18°  and  20°.  It  was  found  that 
such,  small  variations  in  the  temperature  and  a  variation  in  the  con- 
centration between  2  and  5*5  parts  per  100  of  solution  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  rotation. 


Rotations  in  Chloroform, 


Weight 
Ester.  in  grams. 

Phenyl  1*0460 

o-Tolyl  0-8128 

m-Tolyl 0-9433 

p-Tolyl  0-6840 

1  :3:4-Xylenyl  0-6043 

1 : 2  :  4.Xylenyl  0-7162 

1 : 2  : 5-XyleDyl   0*4850 

Thymyl 1-0442 

Carvacryl  0-6296 

l-Naphthyl  0*9063 

2-Naphthyl  08515 


Volume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  c.c. 

rotation. 

Wo. 

[M].. 

20 

-6  04° 

-57*83° 

159*0 

20 

4*45 

54*74 

158*2 

20 

5*27 

55*86 

161*4 

20 

3-85 

56-28 

162*6 

20 

3*23 

53*45 

161*9 

20 

3*68 

51-38 

166*7 

20 

2-22 

"   51*30 

154-6 

20 

4-75 

45-48 

150*5 

20 

3-23 

46-64 

154*5 

20 

4-67 

51*52 

167*4 

20 

4*10 

48*15 

156-5 
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Rotations  in  Pyridine, 


Weight 

Ester.  in  grams. 

Phenyl  1-0384 

o-ToJyl  0-8343 

wi-Tolyl 1-1892 

y-Tolyl  07481 

1  :8:4-Xylenyl  0-7885 

1  :2:4-Xylenyl  0-5595 

1  :2:6-Xylenyl  0-4677 

Thymyl 0-9433 

Carvacryl  0-6234 

1-Naphthyl  0*9992 

2  Xaphthyl  1*0400 


Volume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  C.C. 

rotation. 

w». 

[M]^ 

20 

-7*00' 

-67 -41" 

185-4- 

20 

5-88 

64-48 

186-3 

20 

7*54 

66-17 

191-2 

20 

4-85 

64-82 

187-3 

20 

4*98 

63-16 

191-4 

20 

3-46 

61-84 

187-3 

20 

2-94 

62-86 

190-4 

20 

5-31 

56-29 

186-3 

20 

3*59 

57-58 

190*6 

20 

6-34 

68-45 

206-2 

20 

6*23 

59-90 

194-6 

The  Amides  ofl-Menthylcarbamic  Add,  CioHj/NH-CO-NHR 

With  the  exception  of  the  unsubstituted  amide,  Z-menthylcarbamide, 
the  amides  are  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  carbimide  on  the 
amines.  With  aliphatic  amines  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  reaction  by  diluting  the  reagents  with  light  petroleum, 
whilst  with  the  aromatic  amines  gentle  warming  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  complete  the  reaction. 

I'Menihylcarhamide  was  prepared  from  potassium  cyanate  and 
Z-menthylamine  hydrochloride  according  to  the  directions  of  Wallach 
{Annalwi,  1898,  300,  279). 

Phenyl-l-menthylcarbamide  prepared  from  Z-menthylcarbimide  and 
aniline  is  identical  in  properties  with  the  compound  obtained  by 
Wallach  {loc.  cit,)  by  the  action  of  phenylcarbimide  on  /-menthyl- 
amine. 

Amides  of  \-Menthylcarbamic  Acid. 

Analysis. 

, * , 

Empirical        Crystalline  Theorj- 

Amide.  formula.  form.  Solvent.    M.  p.     N  found,    percent 

Ethyl  CisHngONj      Stout  prisms      Dilute      114"         12*5  12*4 

alcohol 

n-Propyl C,4H280N,      Stbut  prisms     Dihit«»      100  11-7  11*7 

alcohol 

n-Butyl  CigHjoONj         Trismatic       Aqueous      61  10*9  110 

needles         acetone 

MoPropyl     C14H58ON,    Long  prismatic    Dilute      146  12*0  11*7 

needles         alcohol 

MoButyl CisH^ON,  Small  prismatic  Aqueous     80  11*3  11*0 

needles         acetone 
^/. -Butyl*  ...     CisHjoONa    Long  prismatic    Dilute      223  11-3  11*0 

needles         alcohol 

Allyl    C,4H„ON2         Prismatic        Dilute      116  11-9  ll'S 

needles         alcohol 

*  Only  sparingly  soluble  in'chloroform  or  pyridine. 
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Amides  of  VMenthylcarhamic  Add  (continued). 

Analysis. 

Enipirical        Crystalline  Theory 

Amide.  formula.  form.  Solvent.    M.  p.     N  foil  ad.    per  cent. 

Diethyl   C15H30ON2  Transparent  hairy  Dilute      142°         109  11 '0 

stellate  needles   alcohol 

Benzyl CigHjsONa     Micro-crystal-     Dilute  158-159        9-9  9*7 

line  mass        alcohol 

o-Tolyl    CiaHj^ONg  Slender  Dilute      201*  9'4  97 

needles         alcohol 

7»-Tolyl*   CigHtgONa        Long  silky      Alcohol     197  97  97 

needles 

Jt^Tolyl    CigHagON,     Small  needles    Alcohol  179-180        96  97 

1-Naphthyl*...     CjiHaON,  Needles         Alcohol     242  87  8  6 

2-Naphthyl    ...     CsiHsgONs     Small  needles     Acetic      200  8*8  8 '6 

acid 
Fentamethylene    CieHjoONa     Small  needles    Alcohol     169  10*5  10*5 

(piperidyl) 

*  Almost  insoluble  in  chloroform. 


Rotationa  qf  the  Carbamidee. 


In  Chloroform  Solution, 

• 

Symmetrical  Volume  of 

menthyl  carbamides.     Weight  solution  Observed 

CioHib'NH'CO^NHR.   in  grams.        in  c.c.  rotation. 

Ethyl 0-6187  19*9  -4-30'' 

n-Propyl 0*6105  19*9  4-06 

n-Butyl 0-6142  19*9  386 

iwPropyl    0-6609  199  4*30 

MoButyl 0-5534  19*86  3-54 

ter^.-Butyl 0-6201  50  1-68 

Allyl  ,....     0-6475  19*9  4*25 

Benzyl 04060  19*9  2*10 

Phenyl   0-3672  19*8  2*58 

o-Tolyl    0-4141  25  1-86 

j»-Tolyl   0-3288  25  1-79 

2-Naphthyl    0*1983  20  1*31 

CioH,9-NH-CO-NR". 

Diethyl  0*6428  19*9  5*08 

Fentamethylene    ...     0-3979  20  3*23 

Monomentbylcarb- 

amide 0-5195  19-85  4-21 

*  Dimentbylcarbamldo  0*5698  19*9  5*15 

♦  Part  I  {loc.  cU.). 


w». 

[M]o. 

69-16'' 

156-3' 

66*03 

158-4 

62*55 

158-9 

64-76 

155-4 

63-51 

161-8 

67-72 

172*0 

65-33 

155-5 

51*47 

148*3 

69*68 

191-0 

5614 

1617 

68*15 

196-3 

66-06 

2147 

78-66 

199*8 

8117 

215-9 

80-44 

159-8 

89*93 

302*1 
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Solutions  in  Pyridine. 

Symmetrical  Volume  of 

mcuthyl  carbamides.  Weight  solutiou  Observed 

C,oHi»'NII*CO'NHR.  Id  grams.  in  c.c.  rotation. 

Ethyl 0-6739  19-9  -405'* 

n-Propyl     0-6385  19*9  4*29 

?i-Butyl 0-6061  19-86  3-92 

MoPropyl   0-6240  19-85  4*10 

MoButyl 0-6571  20*1  3-55 

tert.-Butyl *  0-6154  50  1-68 

AUyl  0-6463  19-85  4-43 

Benzyl    03914  199  2*33 

Phenyl   0-5864  19*9  4*79 

o-Tolyl    0-4773  199  3*66 

m-Tolyl  0-4412  20  3-60 

p-To\y\   0-5631  20  4-57 

1-Naphthyl    0-2649  25  149 

2-Naphthyl    0-3322  20  2-61 

CioHib'NH-CO-NR". 

Diethyl  0-6153  199  461 

Pentamethylene    ...  0*3805  19 '9  2  99 

Monomenthylcarb- 

amide 0-5331  19-9  4-13 

Dimenthylcarbamide  1*2391  20  11-88 


Wb. 

[M]o. 

70-23* 

158-7'* 

66-88 

160-^ 

64*19 

1630 

65-22 

156-5 

64-03 

162  7 

66-21 

168*2 

68-05 

161*9 

59-26 

170*7 

81*41 

2231 

76-29 

219*8 

81*59 

285*1 

81-15 

233*7 

70*31 

228-6 

78*56 

255*4 

74*56 

189*8 

78*18 

208-0 

77-11 

152-7 

95-87 

3221 

Soluliona  in  Ethyl  Alcohol,* 

Symmetrical  Volume  of 

menthyl  carbamides.     Weight  solutiou  Observed 

C,oHip*NH"CO*NHR.  in  grams.  in  c.c.  rotation.  [o]o.  [M]o. 

Ethyl 0-6206  19*9  -4*60'*  -73*77'  166*7' 

7i.Propvl    0-6149  19-9  4-33  70*08  168-2 

n-Butyl  0-6071  19-9  4*06  66*39  •     168*6 

woPropyl    0-6199  19*9  4*20  67*42  161*8 

MoButyl 0*6126  19*9  4*11  66*76  169-5 

^r/.. Butyl 0-6941  39*85  4*63  64*77  164*6 

AUyl  0*6188  19*9  4*31  70*11  166*9 

Benzyl    0*4292  19-9  2*45  56*80  168*6 

Phenyl    0-5820  19*9  4-58  78-32  214*6 

o-Tolyl    0*5264  19*9  8-49  65*98  1900 

m-TolyJ 0*5561  50  1*68  75-51  217*5 

p-Tolyl    0*5701  19*9  4-31  85*23  245*6 

2.Naphthyl    0-3780  25  2-15  7109  231*1 

CioHib'NH-CO-NR". 

Diethyl  ..^ 0*6348  19*9  4*80  75*25  19M 

Pentamethylene    ...     0*5309  19*9  4-61  86*42  229*9 

Ifonomenthylcarb- 

amide 0-5098  19-9  4*18  81*87  162*1 

Dimenthylcarbamide  0*6056  19*85  5*02  98*56  831*1 

*  Pure  ethyl  alcohol,  free  from  aldehydes,  which  was  dried  over  baryta  until 
crystal  of  potassium  permanganate  produced  no  pink  coloration. 
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XXXIII. — Note  071  the  Arsenates  of  Lead  and  Calcium,  * 

By  Spencer  U.  Pickebing,  M.  A.,  T.R.S. 

As  an  insecticide  for  leaf -eating  insects,  lead  arsenate  has  lately  come 
into  general  use,  since  it  does  not  scorch  foliage  in  the  same  way  as 
does  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  It  is  made  by  precipitating 
sodium  arsenate  with  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  3  but,  unfor- 
tunately, so  many  different  instructions  have  been  issued  by  various 
authorities,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  to  the  proper  propor- 
tion in  which  these  reagents  should  be  used,  that  the  matter  has  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  confusion.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  excess  of  the  soluble  arsenate,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  excess  of 
the  lead  salts,  is  injurious  to  foliage. 

Some  account  of  an  investigation  on  this  subject  has  been  published 
in  the  Sixth  Beport  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  1906, 
p.  157,  but  the  details  of  the  chemical  facts  established  may  be  more 
appropriately  recorded  here. 

The  sodium  arsenate  listed  by  manufacturers,  either  without  specifica- 
tion, or  as  "pure,"  "cryst,"  or  "hydrated,"  is  the  disodium  ortho- 
arsenate,  generally  containing  7  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
but,  occasionally,  12.  In  the  case  of  four  samples  out  of  five  which 
were  obtained  from  different  manufacturers,  the  salt  was  found  to  be 
the  heptabydrate ;  in  the  fifth,  it  was  dodeeahydrate.  Determinations 
of  the  water  contents  by  prolonged  drying  at  100° — the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  I,  CoL  II,  samples  A  to  £ — indicated  that 
these  samples  all  attained  a  high  standard  of  commercial  purity, 
although  they  differed  from  each  other  slightly  in  alkalinity.  Sample  X 
was  one  which  was  prepared  by  careful  rQcrystallisation. 

As  the  values  in  the  table  imply,  the  whole  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation may  be  driven  off  at  100°,  although  it  is  generally  stated  that 
a  temperature  of  200°  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  even  300°, 
according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1898,  should  be  employed. 
When  the  crystallised  salt  is  allowed  to  fuse  during  dehydration,  there 
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is  considerable  difficulty  in  driving  off  all  the  water  at  100%  bat,  if  it 
is  partially  desiccated  before  being  heated,  no  such  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced. On  further  heating  to  150%  it  begins  to  change  into  the  pyro- 
arsenate,  and  this  change  is  rapid  at  300°.  The  theoretical  loss  of 
water  in  the  conversion  of  NagHAsO^fTH^O  into  Na^As^Oj  is  43*30 
per  cent. ;  the  values  found  with  sample  X  at  300°  were  43*21  and 
43*17.  No  fusion  occurs  if  the  hydrated  arsenate  is  dehydrated 
slowly.  Thus,  the  temperature  for  drying  prescribed  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  much  too  high,  and  the  only  sample  of  this  medicinal 
arsenate  which  was  examined  was  found,  in  consequence,  to  consist 
mainly  of  pyroarsenate,  instead  of  orthoarsenate. 

Table  I. — Frecipitalian  of  Sodium  Arsenate  by  CryakUliMd  Lead 

Acetate. 

Weight  of 
lead  acetate  required  for  1  gram  of 

Na,HA804  pressnt.* 
Hydrated  /•  n 

Pure  Cryst.      The      arsenate    Before       After 
Arsenates.  NagHAsO^.  sample,   present,    heating,   heating. 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

"Pt*re  hydrated^*  samples. 
Heptahydrates : 

Theory  for  NaaHAs04,7H,0..        69  60  —  1-822        8  066  — 

y    tR^or^uf\  /6975        1-823        1-846        3-098        3-116 

^.  laecrysi.; \69-68        1-858        1-876        3-149        2-958 

A  59-41  1-696  1-703  2*854  — 

B  59*79  1-739  1-724  2-917  — 

C  69-84  1-761  1-768  2*943  — 

D  59-24  1-798  1-787  3*036  — 

Mean    69-62  1-779  1784  2-999  — 

Dodecahydiate : 

Theory  for  NaaHA804,12HaO.        46-27  —  1-414        8-066  — 

JS 46-48        1-389        1*383        2*987  — 

** Pure  anhydrous"  samples. 

Theory  for  Na3HA804    10000  —  —  8066  — 

F.  (Fused)   101-53        3-014  —  2*966  — 

O,  (Exsic.  B.  P.)    102*96        3*194  —  3*102  — 

**  Crude  anhydrous  "  samples, 

H 108-31  2*583  —  2*500  2*601 

/    101*88  2*639  —  2-505  2-538 

J  92-33  3027  —  3278  3*237 

K 86-76  2-757  —  3*180  8-316 

Theory  for  NaiAsaOy 10509          —  —  3-212          — 

*  Or  its  equivalent  of  Na4As307. 

In  the  earlier  determinations,  which  were  published  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  some  of  the  samples  uBed 
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were  overheated  in  drying,  and  the  water  contents,  consequently,  appear 
too  high.  The  values  have  heen  corrected  for  this  error  in  the  present 
communication,  or  fresh  determinations  have  been  substituted  for  them. 

The  amount  of  crystallised  lead  acetate  required  for  the  precipita- 
tion of  1  gram  of  the  various  samples  of  sodium  arsenate  was  deter- 
mined by  running  a  standard  solution  of  the  acetate  into  a  solution  of 
the  arsenate.  Filtration  was  necessary  after  each  addition.  The  final 
reaction  is  not  very  clearly  marked,,  lead  arsenate  not  being  a  very 
insoluble  substance  ;  duplicate  determinations,  however,  never  differed 
by  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  results  of  the  precipitation  are  given  in  Table  I.  These  show 
that  the  lead  arsenate  precipitated  must  be  the  triplumbic  salt.  The 
equation  2Na2HAs04  +  3Pb(C2H302)2,3H20  =  Pb3( AsOJj  +  2CjH^02  + 
d^c.  requires  3056  parts  of  lead  acetate  for  one  part  of  anhydrous 
arsenate  present,  and  the  mean  of  the  values  found  with  the  various 
samples  is  2*999  (Col.  Y).  This  is  the  reaction  which  had  been 
accepted  as  correct  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  According  to 
it,  for  one  part  of  the  heptahydrated  and  dodecahydrated  arsenate 
1*822  or  1-414  parts,  respectively,  of  lead  acetate  would  be  required. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (Leaflets  4,  20,  62,  and  69) 
recommends  the  use  of  three  parts  of  lead  acetate  to  every  one  part  of 
crystallised  sodium  arsenate ;  this  would,  obviously,  give  an  unneces- 
sary, and,  as  I  have  shown^elsewhere,  an  injurious  excess  of  lead  salt. 
The  use  of  two  parts  of  acetate  to  every  one  part  of  crystallised 
arsenate  would  be  amply  suificient  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  all 
the  arsenate  in  every  case. 

The  reaction  is  the  same  whether  the  acetate  is  added  to  the 
arsenate,  as  above,  or  vice  verad.  Thus,  with  the  samples  A  and  C 
the  values  obtained  on  adding  acetate  to  arsenate  were  2*854  and 
3*095;  mean,  2*915;  and  on  adding  arsenate  to  acetate,  2*912  and 
3*074 ;  mean,  2*943.  A  similar  identity  of  results  was  obtained  with 
various  samples  of  crude  arsenate. 

The  results  with  two  "  pure  anhydrous  **  samples  are  next  given  in 
the  table.  Sample  G  is  that  prepared  by  drying  at  about  300°,  and  sold 
as  **  Exsic.  B.P.,  1898  "  ;  the  other  is  sold  as  **  fused,"  and  is  prepared 
at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  Both  of  these  samples,  on  redrying 
at  300%  lost  less  water  than  they  should  have  done  if  they  had 
consisted  of  the  orthoarsenate,  and,  consequently,  the  arsenic  acid 
present  in  them  represents  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  orthoarsenate ; 
they  were,  however,  not  entirely  in  the  condition  of  pyroarsenate,  as 
100  parts  of  this  represent  105*09  parts  of  orthoarsenate,  and  102*96 
was  the  highest  value  found.  The  results  obtained  on  precipitating 
this  sample  with  lead  acetate  give  a  value  (3 '194)  approximating  that 
required  by  the  pyroarsenate,  which  is  3*212. 
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Some  samples  of  ''  crude  anhydrous  "  sodium  arsenate  were  examined, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  lead  acetate  would  be  required  in 
practice  for  their  precipitation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  water  deter- 
minations, that  two  of  these  appeared  to  consist  partially  of  the  pyro- 
arsenate ;  the  other  two  contained  a  notable  amount  of  water.  The 
latter,  J  and  K,  give  values,  on  precipitation  (Col.  V),  agreeing  fairly 
well  with  the  results  with  pure  samples,  although  both  are  somewhat 
high,  this,  no  doubt,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  arsenic 
acid ;  for  all  the  samples  the  crude  arsenates  gave  an  acid,  instead  of 
an  alkaline,  reaction.  The  other  two  samples,  H  and  I,  gave  values 
too  low  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  action  being  the  same  as  in  other 
cases.  With  both  of  them  the  lead  acetate  required  was  2*5  parts  to 
every  one  of  Na2H(AsOj)  present,  and  this  proportion  agrees  well 
with  that  required  if  the  lead  arsenate  precipitated  were  a  mixture  of 
equal  molecular  proportions  of  Pbg(As04)2  ^^^  1*^2^4(^.804)2,  the 
calculated  requirement  in  such  a  case  being  2*546.  Further  reference 
to  this  point  will  be  made  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  another  set  of  values  for  the  lead  acetate  required 
for  precipitation  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  These  apply 
to  samples  of  the  arsenate  after  they  had  been  heated  to  300^.  They 
were  made  because  some  previous  determinations — those  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit. Farm — had  indicated 
that  a  higher  lead  value  was  obtained  after  the  sample  had  been 
heated,  suggesting  that  the  pyroarsenate  formed  by  the  heating  of  the 
salt  remained  as  such  when  dissolved  in  water  (like  a  pyrophosphate), 
and  reacted  with  the  lead  acetate  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
orthoarsenate.  The  present  determinations  do  show  a  difference  in 
the  lead  values  in  this  same  direction,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  any 
significance,  especially  as  similar  determinations  with  the  pure 
arsenate,  X,  showed  no  such  difference,  the  mean  of  the  duplicate 
values  in  that  case  (Cols.  V  and  VI)  being  3  124  and  3  087,  before  and 
after  heating,  respectively. 

For  practical  purposes  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  less  than  3*5 
parts  of  lead  acetate  for  1  part  of  crude  arsenate  if  the  precipitation 
of  all  the  arsenate  is  to  be  ensured,  although,  often,  a  good  deal  less 
might  suffice  (see  Col.  III). 

On  examining  the  same  samples  of  sodium  arsenate  by  precipitation 
with  lead  nitrate,  instead  of  with  lead  acetate,  it  was  evident  that  a 
different  reaction  occurred.  The  values  given  by  the  five  hydrated 
samples  (Table  II)  give,  as  a  mean,  1*743  parts  of  nitrate  to  every  1  of 
anhydrous  arsenate  present  in  them.  This  indicates  that  the  arsenate 
formed  must  be  the  diplumbic  (FbHAsO^),  and  not  the  triplumbic 
salt,  since  the  formation  of  the  latter  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
2*669  parts  of  the  nitrate,  whereas  that  of  the  former  requires  1*780 
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parts.  The  values  in  the  individual  cases  are  not  very  concordant, 
but  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  reaction, 
although  the  diplumbic  salt  formed  may  be  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
a  certain  amount  of  the  triplumbic  salt,  and,  in  others,  with  some  of 
the  monoplumbic  salt.  The  variations  in  the  values  are  not,  however, 
due  to  chance  circumstances,  such  as  temperature  or  the  proportion  of 
the  water  present;  for  duplicates  wherein  these  circumstances  were 
varied  did  not  show  differences  of  more  than  2  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
differences  observed  in  the  table  extend  to  10  per  cent,  j  they  can, 
therefore,  be  accounted  for  only  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
different  samples,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  three  commercial 

Table  II. — Precipitation  of  Sodium  Arsenate  by  Lead  Nitrate. 

Weight  of 
lead  nitrate  required  for  1  gram  of 

The  Hydrated         Na2HA804 

Arsenate.  sample,     arsenate  present,     present 

**  Pure  hydrated  "  samples. 
Heptahydrates : 

Theory  for  Na,HA804,7HjO   ...  —  1061  1780 

If  PbHAsOi  formed 

X.  (Rccryst); 1*084  1*096  1-889 

A 1-005  1008  1-691 

B 0-902  0-899  1*609 

C 1-092  1-096  1-822 

D 1097  1-095  1-856 

Mean   1-036  1-088  1-743 

Dodecahydrate : 

Theory  for  Na^HAsO^.HaO —  0-823  1  -780 

E 0-900  0-896  1-936 

^* Pure  anhydrous'*  samples. 

Theory  for  Na.HA804 : 

If  Pb8(As04)2  formed    -  —  2-089 

If  Pb.H,(A804)4  formed   ...  —  *  —  2-224 

IfPbHA804  „        ...  —  —  1-780 

IfPbH4(As04)a       „        ...  —  —  0-890 

if.  (Fused) 1-922  —  1-894 

G'.  (Exsic.  B.  P.) 1-896  —  1-889 

**  Crude  anhydrotis "  samples. 

H 1-946  —  1-883 

/  2-160  —  2-121 

J 2-267  —  2-447 

K 2-210  —  2-647 


samples  which  required  the  largest  amount  of  lead  nitrate — C,  D,  and 
£ — are  the  same  which  required  the  largest  amount  of  lead  acetate. 

With  the  two  "  pure  anhydrous  "  samples,  F  and  G,  the  lead  nitrate 
required  is,  on  the  average,  somewhat  greater,  and  it  is  even  slightly 
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greater  than  what  would  be  required  if  the  sodium  arsenate  were 
present  entirely  as  the  pyro-salt,  for  the  pyro-salt  requires  only  1*870 
parts  of  lead  nitrate,  whereas  the  samples  in  question  took  about  1*9 
parts.  But  the  end  reaction  in  the  case  of  precipitation  with  lead 
nitrate,  is  less  well  marked  than  where  the  acetate  is  used,  and  the 
values,  consequently,  are  less  certain.  The  diplumbic  arsenate  appears 
to  be  more  soluble  than  the  triplumbic  salt,  and,  before  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  acid  is  precipitated,  some  excess  of  lead  nitrate  must  be 
added.  A  mixture  of  the  two  reagents  may  be  obtained,  in  which 
turbidity  will  be  caused  by  the  addition  of  more  of  either  of  them. 

Determinations  with  the  samples  of  the  crude  sodium  arsenate  are 
also  given.  The  amount  of  lead  nitrate  required  by  these  varies 
considerably,  and  in  two  cases,  J  and  K,  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  the  formation  of  the  triplumbic  salt.  With  sample 
H,  the  diplumbic  salt  was  precipitated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  samples 
of  pure  arsenate,  whilst  with  the  sample  I  we  get  a  value  intermediate 
between  the  di-  and  triplumbic  salts. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  (Ann,  Hep,  Mass,  Board  of  AgrieuUure,  and  Ann. 
Rep.  of  the  Hatdi  exp.  Station  of  Mass.  AgH.  Coil.,  1897,  357)  gives  the 
reaction  between  sodium  arsenate  and  lead  nitrate  as  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  mixture,  or  compound,  of  the  triplumbic  and  diplumbic 
arsenates  in  equivalent  proportions,  Pb3(As04)2  +  Pb2H2(As04)2,  or 
Pbgn2(As04)4.  Such  an  arsenate  might  very  conceivably  exist,  either 
as  a  molecular  compound  or  otherwise ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the 
lead  arsenate  formed — at  any  rate  when  the  materials  are  pure — is 
simply  the  diplumbic  salt,  and  it  is  only  with  one  sample  out  of  the 
twelve  here  examined  (and  that  a  sample  of  crude  arsenate,  I),  that  a 
value  was  obtained  agreeing  fairly  with  the  formation  of  the  complex 
arsenate — 2*121  against  2*224 ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed, 
the  values  obtained  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate  indicated,  both 
in  the  case  of  this  sample  and  in  that  of  H,  the  formation  of  the  same 
complex  lead  arsenate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  cannot  establish 
the  correctness  of  a  chemical  reaction,  and,  still  less,  the  existence  of  a 
new  salt,  on  the  stroDgth  of  determinations  with  crude  and  obviously 
very  impure  substances.  Whether  Mr.  Smith's  results  were  based  on 
the  examination  of  crude  samples,  and  what  value  he  attached  to  his 
equation,  as  representing  an  actual  reaction,  or  merely  as  indicating 
the  proportions  required  in  practice,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  as  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  his  paper,  and  my  information 
on  the  subject  is  derived  from  Dr.  Felt,  State  Entomologist  to  the 
United  States.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper  will  be  found  in 
the  Experimental  Station  Kecords,  1899,  p.  567,  but  it  gives  no  infor- 
mation on  the  point  in  question. 

As  with  lead  acetate,  so  with  the  nitrate,  it  appears  that  the  reaction 
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with  sodium  arsenate  is  substantially  the  same,  whether  the  lead  salt  is 
added  to  the  arsenate,  or  vice  verad.  Three  of  the  samgles  of  arsenate 
gave  the  following  values  for  the  lead  nitrate  required  to  precipitate 
one  part  of  anhydrous  arsenate  present  in  them  : 

When  nitrate  is  When  arsenate  ia 

added  to  arsenate.  added  to  nitrate. 

Sample  A  (pure) 1-691  1-679 

„      J  (crude) 2-447  2-407 

„      K(    „    ) 2-547  2-196 

Whichever  reagent  is  added  to  the  other,  some  excess  of  it  will  be 
required  before  precipitation  is  colnplete ;  when,  therefore,  the  lead 
nitrate  is  added  to  the  arsenate,  the  amount  of  it  required  will  appear 
greater  than  when  the  process  is  reversed ;  the  difference,  however,  is 
not  great,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sample  K. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenate 
when  lead  nitrate  is  used  as  the  precipitant,  I  should  recommend 
that  in  practice  1^  parts  of  it  be  used  for  every  one  part  of  crystallised 
sodium  arsenate,  or  2^  parts  for  every  one  part  of  crude  arsenate. 

Calcium  Arsenate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lead  in  lead  arsenate  is  of  little  or  no  value 
for  insecticidal  purposes,  and  that  the  cheaper  calcium  arsenate  would 
be  equally  effective,  if  it  were  suitable  in  other  respects ;  indeed,  it  has 
already  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
note  of  the  chemical  facts  elucidated  in  the  examination  of  calcium 
arsenate  will  be  sufficient. 

When  calcium  nitrate  or  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  sodium 
arsenate,  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate  is  gradually  formed,  and  at  the 
same  tioie  minute  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  weight  of  precipitate  formed,  when  increasing  amounts  of  the 
calcium  salt  are  added  to  an  equivalent  of  sodium  arsenate,  increases 
until  1|  equivalents  of  the  calcium  salt  is  reached,  but  increases  no 
further  with  any  excess  of  the  latter  up  to  4 i^  equivalents.  This  shows 
that  the  calcium  arsenate  which  separates,  is  the  tricalcium  salt,  the 
reaction  for  its  formation  requiring  1^  equivalents  of  calcium  to  one 
of  sodium  arsenate.  The  calcium  arsenate,  however,  is  far  from  being 
very  insoluble,  and  the  amount  precipitated  does  not  approach  the 
total  amount  formed,  unless  the  liquid  is  concentrated.  With  1  gram 
of  hydrated  sodium  arsenate,  and  a  total  volume  of  100  c.c.  of  liquid, 
the  calcium  arsenate  precipitated  amounts  to  only  one-third  of  the 
calculated  amount,  and  if  the  total  volume  is  300  c.c.  no  precipitate 
at  all  is  formed.  Judging  by  these  results,  the  solubility  of  calcium 
arsenate  should  be  about  1  in  200,  and  an  arsenate  of  this  solubility 
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would  be  useless  for  spraying  trees,  owing  to  the  scorching  effect 
which  it  would  have  on  the  foliage. 

In  the  presence  of  lime,  however,  the  whole  of  the  calcium  arsenate 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution.  Thus,  when  lime  water  is  added  to 
sodium  arsenate,  no  arsenate  remains  in  solution  so  long  as  the 
proportion  of  lime  added  is  slightly  in  excess  of  1^  equivalents  to  1 
equivalent  of  the  arsenate.  Here,  again,  it  is  evidently  the  tricalcium 
arsenate  which  is  formed.  The  precipitate  when  first  thrown  down  is 
bulky,  flocculent,  and  opaque,  but  it  soon  shrinks  and  clots  together, 
becoming  more  transparent  and  semi-crystalline.  Its  condition  then 
is  not  such  as  would  render  it  suitable  for  use  in  a  spraying 
machine. 

By  using  milk  of  lime,  however,  and  keeping  the  lime  in  consider- 
able excess,  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  would  appear  quite  manage- 
able for  spraying  purposes.  Using  pure  lime,  it  was  found  that  about 
three  equivalents  to  every  one  of  arsenate  are  sufficient  to  insure  the 
precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  acid,  the  excess  of  calcium 
salt  in  this  case  being  necessitated  by  the  particles  of  lime  becoming 
coated  with  arsenate,  and  being  thus  prevented  from  becoming  easily 
available  for  the  reaction.  In  practice,  where  an  impure  lime  would 
be  used,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  proportions  of  lime  still 
further,  say,  to  double  the  amount  mentioned  above, '  which  would 
mean  mixing  equal  weights  of  lime  and  crystallised  sodium  arsenate. 


XXXIV. — The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Phthalicy  iso- 
PhthaliCy  and  Terephthalic  Adds,  Phthalic  An- 
hydride, and  Phthalimide. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley  and  Edgar  Percy  Hedley. 

Phthalic  acid  was  examined  by  Hartley  and  Huntington  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1879,  170,  I,  257),  and  the  diagram  showing  the  nature  of 
the  absorption  is  placed  next  to  that  of  benzoic  acid,  on  Plate  28  of  that 
paper.  As,  however,  the  other  acids  isomeric  with  phthalic  acid  have 
not  been  examined,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  information  con- 
cerning them  should  be  supplied.  It  was  thought  probable  that  iao- 
and  tere-phthalic  acids  would  each  show  an  absorption  similar  to  that 
of  the  o-acid,  with  this  difference,  that  the  p-compound  would  show  a 
more  persistent  band  or  a  broad  absorption.  On  comparing  the  curves 
of  the  three  acids,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  preconceived  ideas  have  not 
been  realised.     The  o-phthalic  acid  gives  a  well-defined  broad  band,  the 
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Tnracid  only  a  shallow  band,  the  porfcion  of  its  head  being  in  the  same 
region  as  that  of  the  o-acid,  but  the  p-compouDd  gives  no  band  what- 
ever, merely  a  sudden  extension  in  the  region  of  the  band  of  the  other 
two  acids. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  with  terephthalic  acid  arising  out  of  its 
sparing  solubility,  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  dissolve  1  milli- 
gram-molecule in  100  c.c.  of  the  solvent.  Accordingly  the  dimethyl 
ester  was  prepared  and  its  absorption  photographed  instead  of  that  of 
the  acid. 

On  comparing  the  curve  of  benzoic  acid  with  that  of  phthalic  acid, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  gives  a  wider  band,  which  was  to  be 
expected. 

Phthalimide  and  phthalic  anhydride  were  dissolved  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol  and  their  spectra  photographed.  The  former  exhibited  a 
spectrum  with  great  general  absorption  and  a  band  of  great  width  and 
persistency.  When  boiled  for  an  hour  and  again  examined,  the 
spectrum  was  absolutely  the  same.  Phthalic  anhydride  exerts  only  a 
general  absorption  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  on  warming  the 
solution  for  only  five  or  six  minutes  to  60°  a  remarkable  change  is 
made  evident ;  the  general  absorption  has  decreased  and  the  sudden 
extension  of  the  transmitted  rays  indicates  the  formation  of  an  absorp- 
tion band  being  in  progress.  After  boiling  for  twenty  minutes 
another  series  of  photographs  was  taken,  which  showed  that  a  remark- 
able change  had  taken  place ;  the  general  absorption  had  enormously 
decreased  and  a  well-defined  absorption  band  had  appeared,  the  whole 
spectrum  resembling  almost  exactly  that  of  phthalic  acid.  Though 
this  point  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  mono-ester  was  formed,  thus  : 

\^P^^o  +  r  H  .OH  -  f^cio-o-c^Hg 

I       ICO^^  ■*■  ^2^5  OH  =  I       IcOjH 

On  continuous  boiling  for  an  hour  no  further  change  occurred  in  the 
spectrum. 

When  the  results  obtained  with  phthalimide  and  phthalic  anhydride 

are  compared,  it  appears  that  the  group  _pQ^NH  is  more  stable 

than  Zq^^' 

Experimental. 

All  the  compounds,  which  for  the  most  part  were  obtained  from 
E^ahlbaum,  were  very  carefully  purified  before  use. 

The  Phthalic  Adds. — ^These  were  recrystallised.  The  phthalic  acid 
melted  at  213°.    The  MO-acid  had  no  definite  melting  point,  but  the 
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temperature  of  liquefaction  was  above  300°,  whilst  the  dimethyl  ester 
of  the  terephthalic  acid  melted  at  140 — 141°. 

The  Fotassium  Salts  of  PhtJudic  Acids, 

These  were  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acids  in  aqueous  caustic 
potash  and  crystallising  from  water.  They  formed  well-defined,  colour- 
less crystals.  Their  respective  absorption  curves  are  given  in  Figs.  2 
and  3. 

Fia.  1. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  general  absorption  increases  from  the  (Hsalt 
to  the  j9-salt.  The  o-salt  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  band,  the  head 
of  which  is  almost  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  and 
silver  beDzoates.  There  is  a  slight  sudden  extension  in  each  of  the 
other  curves  which  indicates  a  band  of  like  kind  to  that  of  the  other 
salts  of  the  acids. 

PhthcUic  An^tydride, — This  was  obtained  from  Kahlbaum  and  re- 
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crystallised.  It  melted  at  128^.  The  absorption  curve  is  shown  on 
Kg.  1. 

Fhthalimide, — ^This  was  obtained  from  Kahlbaum,  and,  when 
purified,  melted  at  238^.  Its  absorption  curve  on  Fig.  1  will  be  seen 
to  be  twice  as  wide  and  persistent  as  that  of  phthalic  anhydride. 

Solutions   of    the   substances  containing   1    milligram-molecule   in 

Fig.  2. 

OseiUaiion  frequencies, 
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100  cc.  of  solvent  were  examined  as  a  rule  through  a  3  mm.  cell,  and 
the  chaTacteristic  absorption  bands  are  recorded  below  : 

Absorption  bands. 

X.         X.  Vx.       Vx. 

Phthalic  acid  1  :  2,  in  water    2872  to  2659  8483  to  8760 

iMphthftlic  acid  1  :  3,  in  alcohol 28Sj^  „  2662  8588  „  8756 

Potaaanin  phthalate,  water  2  mm. 2S29  „  2768  8584  „  8618 

Phthalimide,  in  alcohol SW5  „  2616  8820  „  8888 

Phthalic  anhydride  in  alcohol,  after  boiling        2876  „  2026  8476  „  8808 

It  is   particularly  interesting  to  observe  how  clearly  a  change  in 
ooostittition  is  shown  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  dissolved  first  in  cold 
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absolute  alcohol,  then  warmed  to  60°  for  five  minutes,  and  finally 
boiled. 

ConcliLsions, 

1.  o-Phthalic  acid  gives  an  absorption  curve  of  the  character  that 
might  be  expected  from  comparison  with  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
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from  the  difference  in  constitution  between  benzoic  and  phthalic 
acids;  that  is  to  say,  the  curve  begins  in  rays  less  refrangible 
than  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  absorption  band  is  wider,  iao- 
Phthalic  acid  has  a  shallow  band  of  absorption  situated  in  the  same 
place  as  that  of  phthalic  acid,  but  it  is  much  less  persistent.  Judging 
from  the  dimethyl  ester  and  the  normal  salts,  terephthalic  acid  cannot 
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be  said  to  show  any  band,  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  transmitted 
rays  at  or  near  where  a  band  might  be  expected. 

2.  In  phthalimide  the  grouping  p^^^NQ  has  greater  stability  than 
the  group  pQ^O  in  phthalic  anhydride. 

Royal  Colleob  of  Soibmob, 
Dublin. 


XXXV. — The    Absorption    Spectra    of   Benzoic    Add, 

the  BenzoateSy  and  Benzamide. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley  and  Edgar  Percy  Hedley. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid  has  been  photographed 
repeatedly,  and  has  always  been  found  to  have  a  characteristic  band 
which  is  situated  between  X280  and  X  270  with  a  continuous  absorption 
beyond  X  255  (Kayser's  Handhuch  der  Speetroscopie,  3, 483, 1904).  In 
an  interesting  communication  made  by  Baly  and  Collie  to  the  Society 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332),  it  is  stated  :  *'  The  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid 
has  been  observed  by  Hartley  and  Huntington  {Phil.  Trans,,  1879, 
170,  i,  257),  and  only  shows  general  absorption  rather  strongly.  This 
is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  the  ketonic  oxygen  in  the 
)9-position." 

On  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  benzoic 
acid  at  different  dilutions  in  the  last-mentioned  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  absorption  band  is  shown  distinctly  at  a  dilution  of  one  part 
of  the  substance  in  5000  parts  of  water  or  1  gram  in  5000  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  which  becomes  extinct  with  one  part  in  8000.  Moreover, 
the  adjoining  diagram  shows  a  similar  band  to  occur  in  phthalic  acid, 
but  it  lies  more  towards  the  red  and  is  more  persistent.  In  both 
instances  the  rays  more  refrangible  than  the  absorption  band  are  mi\ch 
weakened,  and  this  is  represented  by  a  shading.  The  result  of  their 
examination  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid  led  Baly  and 
Collie  to  describe  it  as  having  no  absorption  band,  and  although  such 
a  difference  in  experimental  results  may  possibly  be  explained  by  their 
use  of  the  iron  arc  spectrum  as  a  source  of  rays,  and  the  band  being 
feeble,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  their  reason  why  the  absence 
of  such  a  band  might  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  such  a  band  is 
characteristic  of  benzaldehyde  (Hartley  and  Huntington,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  1880,  31,  1 ;  also  Baly  and  Collie,  loc.  cU.,  1905). 

The  following  benzoyl  derivatives    also  show  distinctly  marked 
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bands,  the  ayn-  and  on^i-benzaldoximes,  dibenzoylmethane  and 
a-hjdrozybeuzylideneacetophenone,  and  ethyl  a-,  /3-,  and  y-dibenzoyl- 
succinates  (Hartley  and  Dobbie,  Trans.,  1900,77,  498).  The  curves 
of  these  esters,  two  of  which  were  found  to  be  absolutely  identicals 
were  drawn  from  the  spectra  photographed  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  what  is  of  prime  importance,  the  measurements  of  the 
spectra  and  especially  of  the  bands  were  recorded.  Baly  and  Desch 
(Trans.,  1904, 86, 1029)  state  that  one  of  the  three  isomerides  does  not 
exhibit  a  band,  but  only  a  general  absorption,  and  as  this  refers  to  the 
results  in  the  paper  quoted,  it  is  surely  a  mistake.  Again,  as  regards 
the  dibenzoylmethane  and  a-hydrozybenzylideneacetophenone,  it  is  said 
''  these  two  compounds  give  spectra  which  appear  somewhat  similar, 
each  having  two  absorption  bands.  The  absorption  bands  of  the  one 
compound  are  sufficiently  near  in  position  to  those  of  the  other  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  benzoylme thane  was  not  entirely 
ketonic,  and  the  a-hydrozybenzylideneacetophenone  was  not  solely 
enolic."  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  spectra  are  very  similar  and  that 
they  each  have  two  bands ;  the  smaller  band  in  the  more  refrangible 
rays  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  position  in  each  compound,  but  the 
more  important  and  larger  bands  in  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  as 
wide  apart  as  they  well  can  be,  considering  that  the  substances  are 
isomerides.  In  fact,  the  whole  curve  in  the  one  case  is  shifted  down 
into  a  region  of  less  refrangible  rays.  To  remove  these  discrepancies 
and  uncertainties  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  establish  those  points 
which  are  simple  matters  of  fact,  and  to  this  end  benzoic  acid  has  been 
reinvestigated  with  some  benzoates  and  benzamide. 

A  specimen  of  very  carefully  purified  benzoic  acid  was  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  a  series  of  absorption  spectra  was  photographed 
from  it  by  the  rays  from  the  spark  of  a  cadmium-tin  and  a  cadmium- 
lead  electrode,  the  source  of  radiations  most  generally  employed 
(Hartley,  Phil.  Trans,,  1886, 176,  471—521,  "Absorption  Spectra  of 
the  Alkaloids."  Also  Journal  of  the  Society  qf  Arts,  1886,  36,  395 ; 
Proc.,  1899,  16,  47). 

The  cadmium  in  the  two  alloys  has  usually  been  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.,  so  that  there  was  85  per  cent,  of  tin  in  the  one  electrode  and  85 
per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  other. 

The  band  of  absorption  in  the  benzoic  acid  solution,  although  feeble, 
was  distinctly  marked.  The  observation  was  repeated  on  another 
plate  and  with  another  spectrograph  with  lenses  of  shorter  focus ;  in 
fact,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid  has  been,  at  various  times 
since  1879  and  under  different  conditions,  photographed  with  lenses  of 
91  cm.,  50  cm.,  and  35  cm.  focus,  and  in  all  essential  particulars  the 
spectra  showed  no  differenca 

In  the  first  case  the  photographs  ranged  from  X  4480  to  X  21 45 
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and  were  200  cm.  in  length;   in  the  last  they  were  100  cm.  The 

original  photographs  of  Hartley  and  Huntington  were  taken  with 
electrodes  of  cadmium  only,  but  the  result  was  the  same. 


Potassium  and  Silver  Benzoates. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  beautifully  crystallised  silver  and  potassium 
salts  were  examined  with  electrodes  of  cadmium,  and  in  each  case  a 
narrow  absorption  band  was  photographed.  When  instead  of  cadmium 
the  electrodes  were  made  from  the  alloys,  the  band  was  obscured  by 
the  strong  metallic  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Salts  of  some  organic  acids 
show  wider  and  more  intense  bands  than  the  acids  themselves,  but  in 
this  case  the  bands  are  narrower.  To  ascertain  whether  any  change 
could  be  effected  by  adding  an  excess  of  alkali,  four  equivaleQts  of 
caustic  potash  solution  were  added  to  a  molecule  of  the  potassium 
benzoate,  but  there  was  absolutely  no  difference  to  be  observed  between 
the  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
difference  between  the  spectra  of  benzoic  acid  and  its  salts  is  not  due  to 
any  isodynamic  or  tautomeric  change,  nor  to  hydrolysis,  or  ionisation 
of  the  salts.  Independent  observations  were  made  by  each  of  us  on 
the  absorption  spectra  of  benzamide,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
identical. 

Benzamide  shows  an  absorption  curve  with  a  band  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  silver  benzoate.  The  solution  of  benzamide  was  made  with 
alcohol,  that  of  the  benzoate  with  water,  and  the  source  of  rays 
was  the  spark  between  cadmium  electrodes  only. 


Experimental. 

Benzoic  Add, — This  was  prepared  from  calcium  benzoate  by 
decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallising  the  product 
several  times.  It  was  obtained  in  beautiful  long  silky  crystals  which 
melted  sharply  at  122°. 

Potassium  and  Silver  Benzoates, — The  salts  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  the  silver  salt  in  particular  ;  it  was  finely  crystallised  and  almost 
white. 

On  comparing  the  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  they  both  commence  at 
the  same  point,  but  the  curve  of  the  molecule  of  the  light]metal  is  long 
and  the  band  narrow,  whilst  that  of  the  salt  of  the  heavy  metal  is  shallow 
and  the  band  broad.  This  recalls  the  spectra  of  the  nitrates,  where  a 
similar  difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the  salts  of  potassium  and 
silver  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  571). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  heads  of  these  two  curves  are  in  the 
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FlO.  1. 
Oscillatum  frequencies. 
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same  position  as  that  of  the  first  band  of  anisole  and  phenetole  (Balj 
and  Collie,  loc,  ciU), 

At  a  uniform  thickness  of  3  mm.  of  solution  containing  1  milligram- 
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molecule  of  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  solvent,  the  bands  photographed 
gave  the  following  measurements  : 

Absorption  bands. 

Benzoic  acid,  in  alcohol    28B4  to  2666  3540  to  3760 

Potassium  benzoate,  in  water 2806  ,,  2777  8563  ,,  8601 

Silver  bonzoate,              „         2842  ,,  2768  8518   „  3612 

Benzamide,  in  alcohol' 2842  „  2768  3518   „  3612 

Benzamide. — This  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  ammonia.     It  was  well  crystallised  and  melted  at  128°. 

Its  absorption  curve.  Fig.  1,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  silver 
benzoate,  Fig.  2.  All  the  solutions  were  made  so  that  one  milligram- 
molecule  of  the  substance  was  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  or  of 
water  as  the  case  might  be,  and  where  necessary  the  solutions  were 
diluted  ten  times.  It  was  found  best  to  employ  the  cadmium 
electrodes  only,  for  the  benzoates  and  benzamide,  but  for  the  acid  the 
alloys  were  satisfactory. 

Conclusions. 

(1)  The  original  statement  of  Hartley  and  Huntington,  that  benzoic 
acid  shows  an  absorption  band,  is  confirmed  as  being  correct,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  band  given  in  Kayser's  HandhucJi  der  Spectroscopies 
as  from  X  280  to  X  270,  corresponds  with  the  width  of  the  band  observed 
when  a  layer  of  2  mm.  of  a  solution  is  examined,  containing  1 
milligram-molecule  of  the  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

(2)  Potassium  and  silver  benzoates  exhibit  spectra  with  absorption 
bands  which  are  both  narrower  than  the  band  shown  by  the  acid. 

(3)  Benzamide  also  shows  an  absorption  band  which  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  that  of  silver  benzoate  than  to  that  of  the 
acid  itself  or  of  potassium  benzoate. 

(4)  Since  a  large  excess  of  caustic  alkali  causes  no  alteration  in  the 
absorption  curve  of  potassium  benzoate,  the  band  is  proved  to  be  due 
to  the  benzene  ring. 

RoTAL  College  of  Science, 
Dublin. 
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XXX  VI. — A  Reaction  of  certain  Colouring  Matters  of  the  ^ 
Oxazine  Series 

By  JocELYN  Field  Thorpe. 

During  some  experiments  on  the  staining  of  pathological  sections  for 
the  microscope,  Professor  Lorrain  Smith  and  Dr.  Powell  White,  of 
the  Manchester  University,  made  the  discovery  that  certain  blue 
colouring  matters  of  the  oxazine  series,  when  used  as  a  stain  for  sec- 
tions containing  neutral  fat  globules,  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
of  colouring  the  fatty  matter  red,  while,  in  the  ordinary  course,  stain- 
ing the  protein  matter  blue.  The  two  colouring  matters  of  the  series 
which  they  found  exhibited  this  property  most  strongly  were  Nile- 
blue  A  (1)  and  New  Methylene-blue  GG  (2),  although  Nile-blue  BB  (3) 
and  Meldola's  blue  (4)  also  gave  the  same  reaction  after  having  been 
previously  boiled  with  very  dilute  mineral  acid. 

NMeg 


ClEt^ 


These  gentlemen  also  found  that  the  compound  producing  the  red  fat 
stain  could  be  extracted  from  the  blue  solution  of  the  colouring  matter 
by  means  of  xylene,  in  which  it  formed  a  red  solution  showing  strong 
yellow  fluorescence,  and  that  after  being  completely  extracted  in  this  way 
more  could  be  obtained  on  warming  the  dye  solution  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acids.  At  their  request  I  undertook  to  investigate 
the  chemistry  of  this  phenomenon. 

Experiments  with  several  typical  dye-stuffs  of  the  oxazine  series 
showed  at  once  that  this  reaction  was  exhibited  only  by  those  colouring 
matters  which  are  derivatives  of  phenonaphthoxazine  (5),  and  that  those 
dyes  which  are  derivatives  of  phenoxazine  (6)  were  not  capable  of 
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being  converted  into  a  red  compound  under  the  same  experimental 
conditions. 

O  O 


NH 

Thus  the  two  Capri-blues  GN  (7)  and  GON  (8)  did  not  give  this 
reaction,  which  was,  however,  exhibited  by  New-blue  B  (Gassella)  (9), 

McjjN  O  NMejCa        Et,N 

III 

N 
(7). 

CIMejN  0  NH-CgH^-NMea 

... 


(9). 

afi  well  as  by  those  colouring  matters  the  formulae  of  which  are  given 
on  page  324  The  oxazine  colouring  matters  which  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  a  red  compound  can  therefore  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  (a)  Those  derivatives  of  phenonaphthoxazine  which 
contain  an  amino-  or  substituted  amino-group  in  the  position  6.'^ 
b)  Those  which  have  this  position  free.  Of  class  (a),  Nile-blue  A 
(1),  Nile-blue  BB  (3),  New  Methylene-blue  GG  (2),  and  New-blue  (B) 
(9)  are  instances,  whereas  the  only  commercial  colouriDg  matter  which 
falls  into  class  (6)  is  Meldola's  blue  (4). 

In  the  case  of  dye-stuffs  of  class  (a),  the  production  of  the  red 
compound  is  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  amino-  or  substituted 
amino-group  by  hydroxyl  and  the  consequent  formation  by  intermole- 
cular  change  (see  p.  331)  of  the  corresponding  phenonaphthoxazone. 
Thus  Nile-blue  A  (1)  and  Nile-blue  3B  (3)  are  converted  into 
3-diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (10),  whereas  New  Methylene- 
blue  GG  (2)  and  New-blue  B  (9)  are  converted  into  3-dimethyl- 
aminophenonaph  thoxazoD  e  (11). 

♦  The  method  of  numbering  is  that  recommended  by  Kchrmann  and  Gauhe  {Ber. 
1897,  80,  2181). 
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EfcjN  O  O  MejN 

-      -      -   ^ 


N 


(10). 


Both  these  compounds  have  beea  prepared  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlmann, 
the  former  yAnnalen^  1896,  289,  124)  by  the  interaction  of  nitroso- 
diethyl*m-aminophenol  and  a-naphthol,  and  the  latter  (^e.  ct7.,  p.  126) 
from  nitro6odimethyl-m-aminophenol  and  a-naphthol.  The  compounds 
prepared  from  the  colouring  matters  mentioned  above  are  identical 
with  these  substances  described  by  M5hlau  and  Uhlmann. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  colouring  matters  of  Class  (et)  are  con^ 
verted  into  the  oxazones  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  amino- 
group  in  the  position  6.  If  this  group  is  unsubstituted,  as  is  the 
case  in  Nile-blue  A  (1),  its  replacement  takes  place  remarkably  quickly, 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  3  grams  of  the  blue  can  be  completely 
converted  into  the  oxazone  on  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  twelve 
hours,  provided  that  the  solution  is  rendered  slightly  acid  by  means 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  that  it  is  covered  with  some  suitable 
solvent  such  as  xylene,  which  will  extract  the  oxasone  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed. 

No  trace  of  diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (10)  cap  be  extracted 
from  the  solid  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  apparently  first  formed  on 
dissolving  the  dye  in  water.  The  quantity,  however,  produced  in  this 
way  is  extremely  small,  but  owing  to  the  fluorescence  exhibited  by  its 
solutions,  its  presence  can  be  readily  detected  by  shaking  the  dye 
solution  with  ether  or  xylene. 

If  the  amino-group  is  substituted  by  alphyl  groups,  as  is  the  case 
in  New  Methylene-blue  (2),  its  replacement  takes  place  almost  as 
quickly  as  when  it  is  unsubstituted*  Thus  a  solution  of  3  grams  of 
New  Methylene'blne  can  be  completely  converted  into  dimethylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazone  (11)  on  heating  on  the  water- bath  for  fifteen 
hours,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  the  case  of 
Nile-blue  A.  If,  however,  the  amino-group  is  substituted  by  benzyl 
(Nile-blue  BB)  or  by  the  dimethylaminophenyl  group  (New-blue  B), 
its  replacement  takes  place  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  heat  an  acidified  solution  of  the  dye  for  several  days 
before  the  whole  of  it  will  have  been  transformed  into  the  oxazone. 

Both  dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (11)  and  diethylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazone (10)  form  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
oue  equivalent  of  the  acid.  These  salts  form  deep  blue  stable  solu- 
tions in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  are  dissociated  by  water. 
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It  is  probable  therefore  that  they  possess  the  formulse  (12)  and  (13) 
respectively, 

ClMe«N  O  OH  ClEt,N  0  OH 

\/\y\/\y  \r    '    ^    ' 


N 


(12).  (13). 

and  that  the  passage  o{  the  salt  to  the  base  is  accompanied  by  inter- 
molecular  rearrangement.  In  any  case,  if  the  ^quinone  formula  for 
these  dyestuffs  is  correct,  compounds  of]  formula  (12)  and  (13)  must 
occur  as  intermediate  products  in  the  transformation  of  Nile-blue  A 
and  New  Methylene-blue  GG  into  the  coi*responding  oxazones.  If, 
however,  the  ozonium  formula  of  Kehrmann  is  employed,  the  assump- 
tion of  an  intermolecular  change  is  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
New  Methylene-blue,  the  change  can  be  .represented  by  the  formulae 

Me.,N  O  NMe„  O  OH 

I        I        I        I  -f       I        I        I 

-  •  Nil 


(2). 


Me2N  O  O 


I  I 

O 

I  I 

N 


It  should  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  in  connexion  with  this  point, 
that  2-aminophehonaphthoxazone  (H),  which  Kehrmann  and  (3^auhe 
{Ber,t  1897,  30,  2132)  prepared  from  the  corresponding  2-nitro- 
derivative,  and  which  is  precluded  from  forming  a  jt7-quinone  salt, 
although  not  from  yielding  a  salt  of  oxonium,  dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
O  O 

I        I        I        I 
HjN  N      I 

(14).  (15). 

whereas  3-aminophenonaphthoxazone  (15),  also  prepared  by  Kehrmann 
and  Gauhe  {loc,  cit.,  2136),  in  which  the  formation  of  ap-quinone  salt 

z  2 
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is  possible,  gives  violet-blue  solutions  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  or,  in 
other  words,  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  3-dialkylaminopheno- 
naphthozazones  described  above. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blue  salts  of  the  dialkylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazones  remain  dissolved  in  the  dye  solutions  from  which 
they  are  derived ;  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oxazine 
colouring  matter  can  be  converted  into  the  salt  of  the  oxazone  without 
any  dissociation  of  this  salt  taking  place.  This  can  be  readily  shown 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  if  wool  is  boiled  in  a  hot  acidified 
solution  of  the  salt  of  the  oxazone  it  is  dyed  a  deep  blue,  which,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  on  the  fibre,  is  changed  to  red  on 
washing  with  water.  Nile-blue  A  can  be  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time  with  dilute  acid  without  any  appreciable  change  in  colour  taking 
place,  but  if  wool  is  dyed  in  the  boiled  solution  of  the  blue,  a  dyed  fabric 
will  be  obtained  which  will  become  markedly  purple  on  washing  with 
water ;  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  oxazone  in  large  amount  in  the 
boiled  dye  solution  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  shaken 
with  xylene  the  xylene  solution  becomes  strongly  fluorescent. 

Xylene  therefore  has  the  power  of  extracting  the  weak  oxazone  base 
from  a  solution  of  its  salt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  reaction  by  which  the  neutral  fat  globules  are  stained  red 
is  of  the  same  kind.  The  fat,  in  which  the  oxazone  is  readily  soluble, 
extracts  the  base  from  the  solution  of  its  salt,  becoming  thereby 
coloured  a  brilliant  red  ;  at  the  same  time  the  protein  matter  in  the 
section  is  coloured  blue  by  the  excess  of  unchanged  Nile-blue  present. 

The  only  commercial  colouring  matter  belonging  to  Class  (h)  is 
Meldola's  blue  (4),  which  does  not  give  the  red  fat  stain  until  it  has 
been  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  acid.  In  this  case  also  the  com- 
pound producing  the  red  stain  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  xylene. 
When  isolated,  this  substance  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  com- 
pound produced  from  New  Methylene-blue,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (H) : 
ClMejjN  O  ClMe^N  O  OH 

\/\/\/\  %/\/\y\/ 


\/\ 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  the  entrance  of  an  hjdroxyl  group  has  been 
caused  to  take  place  in  the  position  6. 

On  searching  the  literature  for  other  instances  of  this  rather  remark 
able  reaction,  it  was  found  that  Fischer  and  Hepp  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
1810)  had  recorded  a  similar  reaction  in  the  case,  of  phenonaphthox- 
azone  (16),  which  they  found  on  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  be  partially  transformed  into  3-hydroxypheno- 
naphthoxazone  (17). 

They  explain  this  reaction  by  assuming  that  water  is  first  added  on 
to  the  quinone  ring,  forming  an  oxime,  from  which  the  phenonaphth- 
oxazone  is  produced  by  intermolecular  change;  the  two  superfluous 
hydrogen  atoms  being  removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  thus  : 


O 


HO 


—> 


(16). 


N(OH) 


HO 


0 


o 

(■ 


N 


(17). 

In  the-  case  of  Meldola's  blue  it  is  probable  that  these  hydrogen 
atoms  reduce  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  its  leuco-base.  Strong 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  formation  of  this  base,  although  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  isolate  it  in  a  condition  sufficiently  pure  for 
analysis.  The  leuco-base,  however,  readily  oxidises  in  the  air,  regenerat- 
ing the  base  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  therefore  if  precautions  are 
taken  to  allow  of  the  free  access  of  air  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  weighed  quantity  of 
Meldola's  blue  can  be  converted  into  the  oxazone. 

Mdhlau  and  Uhlmann  {Annahn,  1896,  289,  120)  prepared  the  base 
both  of  3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazine  chloride  (Methyl  Nile- 
blue)  and  of  3-diethylaminophenonaphthoxazine  sulphate  (Ethyl  Nile- 
blue,  Nile-blue  A),  and  describe  these  compounds  as  forming  strongly 
fluorescent  solutions  in  organic  solvents.  These  substances,  which  in 
their  anhydrous  state  have  the  formulae  (18)  and  (19)  respectively. 
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MejN  O  NH        Et^N  O  NH 


\/\/\/\^ 

W 


k/x/x/x 


(19). 

were  prepared  from  the  solution  of  i^e  colouring  matter  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda.  The  base  of  Nile-blue  A  according  to  my  experiments 
does  not  form  solutions  which  are  fluorescent  in  ordinary  daylight,  and 
it  is  only  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  corresponding  oxazone  that  such 
fluorescent  solutions  are  produced. 

Experiments  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  base  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  manner  described  by  these  chemists  without  it 
being  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  the  oxazone.  Mohlan  and 
TJhlmann  obtained  the  base  in  pale  brown  needles  from  hot  dilute 
alcohol,  a  process  in  itself  probably  sufficient  to  convert  some  of  it  into 
the  oxazone.  Moreover,  they  only  estimated  the  percentage  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  their  product,  which,  since  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  these  elements  in  the  oxazone  and  oxazine  is  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  between 
them.  A  nitrogen  determination  would  have  indicated  that  they  were 
working  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  compounds. 

That  the  base  of  Nile-blue  A  forms  non-fluorescent  solutions  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  An  acidified  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  was  extracted  with  xylene  until  the  extract  ceased 
to  be  coloured,  when  it  was  cautiously  treated  with  dilute  caustic  soda 
solution  and  again  extracted  with  xylene.  The  insoluble  base  which 
was  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali  dissolved  in  the  xylene, 
imparting  to  it  a  deep  red  colour  without  fluorescence.  The  xylene 
solution  was  carefully  dried  and  then  concentrated  by  distillation, 
the  residue  after  being  freed  from  the  remainder  of  the  xylene  on 
the  water-bath  being  crystallised  from  benzene.  The  pale  brown 
needles  obtained  in  this  way  were  dried  at  100°  to  constant  weight 
and  analysed : 

0-2307  gave  26-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  765  mm.     N=  13-43. 
CjoHjgONg  requires  N  =  13-3  per  cent. 

The  base  dissolves  in  most  of  the  usual  organic  solvents,  forming 
reddish  solutions  without  fluorescence,  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
compound  being  the  s^une  as  those  described  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlmann. 
It  differs  from  the  oxazone  in  being  oompletely  extracted  from  its 
xylene  solution  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  a  solu- 
tion of  the  oxazone  can  be  shaken  with  dilute  acid  without  any  of  it 
being  extracted.     In  this  way  the  presence  of  the  oxazone  in  the  base 
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prepared  according  to  the  directioDs  of  Moblau  and  Uhlmann  was 
established. 

Formation  qf  S-Dxeihylaminophenonaphthoxazone/rom  NUe-Uvs  4 
and  from  Nile-blue  2B, 

Nile-blue  A. — In  tbe  first  instance  the  solid  commercial  colouring 
matter  was  extracted  with  ether  and  with  xylene.  In  both  cases  tbe 
solvent  remained  colourless,  showing  that  the  oxazone  was  not  present ; 
in  order,  however,  to  remove  any  impurities  a  quantity  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  crystallised  from  water  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
determined  in  the  product : 

0-2154  gave  19-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  IT''  and  770  mm.     N  » 11'63. 
(^20^2o^^»)aiS^4  requires  N  =  11-5  per  cent. 

Three  grams  of  the  purified  dye  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water 
contained  in  a  large  flask,  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  On  shaking  the  flask 
vigorously  a  considerable  amount  of  red  colouring  matter  passed  into 
solution  in  the  xylene,  imparting  to  it  a  characteristic  yellow  fluor- 
escence. The  flask  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twelve 
hoars,  being  constantly  shaken  during  the  period  of  heating.  The 
oolour  of  the  xylene  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  named  had  become  deep  red  with  strong  yellow  fluorescence  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  became  weaker,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  twelve  hours  had  practically  disappeared.  The  xylene 
solution  was  then  separated  and  concentrated  by  distillation,  the 
residue  being  poured  into  an  evaporating  dish  and  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  xylene  by  heating  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue, 
which  solidified  on  cooling,  was  washed  with  a  little  ether  to  free  it 
from  the  last  traces  of  xylene,  filtered,  and  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100^).  In  this  way  the  oxazone  was  obtained 
in  brown  glistening  laminaB,  with  faint  green  metallic  reSeX| 
melting  at  205'' : 

0-2009  gave  15-2  ao.  of  nitrogen  at  24"^  and  765  mm.     N«8'6d. 
CgoHjgOjjNj  requires  N  =  8'8  per  cent. 

The  properties  of  the  oxazone  correspond  in  every  way  with  those 
of  3'diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone,  described  by  Mohlau  and 
Uhlmann. 

The  hydrochloride^  CaQHjgOjNjjHCl,  was  prepared  by  boiling  th^ 
oxazone  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowing  tbe  deep  blue  solu- 
tion to  cool,  the  dark  blue  crystalline  precipitate  which  then  separated 
being  isolated  by  filtration  and  dried  in  an  evacuated  desiccator.  It 
was  analysed  bv  boiling  a  weighed  ^uantit^  with  water  until  the 
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filtrate  was  colourless,  filtering,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  filtrate  : 

0-2103  gave  00858  AgCl.     CI  =  10-13. 

C2oHi80jN2,HCl  requires  Cl«  lO'l. 

NiU'Uue  2B, — The  solid  commercial  dyestuff  when  warmed  with 
ether  or  xylene  imparted  no  colour  to  the  solvent,  neither  did  a 
solution  of  it  when  shaken  with  these  liquids  give  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  oxazone.  A  quantity  was  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  water  and  analysed  : 

0-2210  gave  17*9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  771  mm.     N«9-62. 
C2yH250N3,HC1  requires  N  =  9-6  per  cent. 

Six  grams  of  the  purified  colouring  matter  were  dissolved  in 
1000  C.C.  of  water,  and  after  being  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  200  c.c.  of  xylene  heated  on  the  water-bath, 
with  constant  shaking,  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  course  of 
heating  the  upper  layer  of  xylene  gradually  became  intensely 
fluorescent,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time  named  the  dye  solution  still 
remained  strongly  coloured.  The  xylene  solution  was  therefore 
removed  by  aid  of  the  separating  funnel  and  the  blue  solution  of  the 
dye  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  fresh  xylene,  and  the  heating  continued. 
Meanwhile  the  xylene  solution  from  the  first  extraction  was  concen- 
trated by  distillatipn,  and  the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  xylene 
on  the  water-bath,  washed  with  ether  and  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  80—100°). 

The  oxazone  prepared  in  this  way  was  in  every  way  identical  with 
the  compound  derived  from  Nile-blue  A  : 

0-2517  gave  18*3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  768  mm.     N-8-64. 
Cj^jHigOgNj  requires  N  =  8-8  per  cent. 

The  quantity  obtained  from  this  experiment  was  about  0*5  gram. 
The  dye  solution  which  had  been  mixed  with  a  further  quantity  of 
xylene  was  heated  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  when  a  further  amount 
of  about  0*5  gram  of  the  oxazone  was  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
xylene  solution.  Fresh  xylene  was  then  again  added  and  the  heating 
continued,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the  solution  of  the  dye  had 
become  colourless,  an  operation  which  required  96  hours  in  all. 

The  aqueous  solution  from  these  experiments  was  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  a  small  bulk,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  rendered  alkaline 
by  means  of  dilute  caustic  soda  solution.  The  oil  which  then  separated 
was  extracted  by  means  of  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried,  and  freed 
from  ether  by  evaporation.  The  small  quantity  of  residual  oil  boiled 
at  185°  and  the  following  analysis  showed  it  to  be  benzylamine : 

0-2103  gave  06037  CO^  and  0-1607  Hfi.    C - 78-32 ;  H  =  8-49. 
CyHjjN  requires  C  =  78-5 ;  H  =  8*4  per  cent. 
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FomuUian  qfd-DtTnethylaminophenanapklhoQcazane/ram  Hew  Methylmie' 
blue  GG  and  from  New-Uue  B. 

Meihylene-blue  GG. — The  specimen  of  this  colouring  matter  was 
obtained  from  Dr.  Griibler,  of  Leipzig,  and  had  been  specially  purified 
for  pathological  work.  It  was  shown  to  be  pure  by  the  following 
analysis : 

0-2010  gave  20-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N  =  12-12. 
CgoHjgONgjHCl  requires  N=«ir9  per  cent. 

In  the  first  instance  the  pure  dyestuff  was  extracted  with  xylene  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  ozazone  was  present.  Since  the 
xylene  did  not  become  coloured  even  on  warming  it  was  apparent  that  the 
solid  dye  did  not  contain  any ;  3  grams  were  therefore  dissolved  in  500  c.c. 
of  water,  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
covered  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  xylene  solution  became  strongly 
coloured  on  vigorously  shaking  the  flask,  showing  that  the  oxazone  had 
commenced  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  colouring  matter  had  dissolved 
in  water.  The  mixture  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen  hours, 
the  flask  being  constantly  shaken  throughout  the  time  of  heating. 
The  xylene  solution  became  gradually  deeper  in  colour  as  the  reaction 
progressed,  and  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  became  gradually  weaker, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  hours  the  xylene  had  become  deep  red 
in  colour  with  strong  yellow  fluorescence  and  the  colour  of  the  dye 
solution  had  practically  disappeared.  The  layer  of  xylene  was  separated 
and  freed  from  xylene  first  by  distillation  and  finally  by  evaporation 
in  an  open  basin  on  the  water-bath.  The  solid  product  when  crystal- 
lised from  xylene  was  obtained  in  long,  dark  coloured  needles,  appear- 
ing brown  by  transmitted  light,  which  melted  at  244°  to  a  red  liquid 
with  green  metallic  reflex  : 

0-2071  gave  170  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15*5°  and  777  mm.     N  =  9-85. 
CjgHj^OgNj  requires  N«=9'7  per  cent. 

The  oxazone,  which  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  compound 
prepared  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlmann,  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution  from  which  the  hydrochloride  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  dark  blue  needles  with  metallic  reflex.  The  salt, 
which  is  dissociated  by  water,  was  analysed  by  boiling  a  weighed 
quantity  with  water,  filtering,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
chloride  in  the  filtrate  :        • 

0-2171  gave  0-0948  AgCl.     CI  - 10-81. 

^i8^iA^2»H:C1  requires  CI  =  10-9  per  cent. 

New-blue  B. — ^This  colouring  matter,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this 
research  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cassella  &  Co.  of  Frankfort-am- 
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Main,  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  by 
J.  Form4nek  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  spectroscopic  investigation  of 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  oxasine  series  (Zeitsch.  Farh.  Ind,,  1907, 6, 
1).  The  dyestuff  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  c»^in-dimethyl^-phenyl- 
enediamine  on  Meldola's  blue,  and  Form^nek  finds,  as  a  result  of  the 
study  of  the  absorption  spectra  given  by  a  dilute  solution,  that  it  is 
always  admixed  with  a  quantity  of  unchanged  Meldola's  blue.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  dyestuff  after  repeated  recrystallisation  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  homogeneous  substance  and  that  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  recrystallised  product  always  gave  a  value  too  low  for  a 
compound  corresponding  with  the  constitution  assigned  to  New-blue  B. 
It  was  therefore  not  found  possible  to  prepare  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and  since  Meldola's  blue  also  gives  3-dimethylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazone  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  oxazone  had  been  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  dimethyl-;7-phenylenediamine  residue  from  New^blue  B. 

The  point  was,  however,  settled  by  the  actual  isolation  of  aaym-di- 
methyl-^phenylenediamine  from  the  mother  liquors  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  colouring  matter  into  the  oxazone. 

The  process  adopted  was  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  cases. 
Six  grams  of  the  blue  were  dissolved  in  1000  c.o.  of  water  and,  after 
being  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  200  o.c. 
of  xylene,  heated  on  the  water-bath,  with  constant  shaking,  for  twelve 
hours.  After  this  time  the  strongly  coloured  xylene  solution  was 
separated  and  the  dye  solution  again  mixed  with  xylene  and  heated  for 
a  further  twelve  hours.  The  xylene  solution  was  then  onoe  more 
separated  and  the  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  fresh  xylene  and  again 
heated  for  twelve  hours.  After  this  process  had  been  repeated  five 
times,  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  had  almost  disappeared.  It  was 
then  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  being  in  the  first  instance  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
acetate.  The  small  quantity  of  unchanged  colouring  matter  in  the 
evaporated  solution  was  then  precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  in  sodium  acetate,  and  the  clear  filtrate  rendered  alkaline 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  alkaline  solution  was  then 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  dried,  and  evaporated  free 
from  ether,  when  a  solid  residue  was  obtained  which  on  crystallisation 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum  yielded  (w^m-dimethyl- 
/^phenylenediamine  in  needles  melting  at  4P : 

0'2191  gave  05647  CO,  and  0-1755  Ufi.    C« 70-30 ;  H-8-91. 
CgHijNj  requires  C  «  706 ;  H  =  88  per  cent. 

The  xylene  solutions  collected  from  the  above  experiments  were 
concentrated  by  distillation,  the  residue  poured  into  w  evaporating 
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basin,  and  freed  from  xylene  on  the  water-bath.  The  solid  rasidne,  on 
crystallisation  from  xylene,  yielded  dark  coloured  needles  melting  at 
244%identicalwith3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  obtained  in  the 
former  experiment : 

0-2115  gave  17-35  tj.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  775  mm.     N«9-87. 
CjqHj^OjNj  requires  N  -  9-7  per  cent. 

FamuUian  qf  3-DimethylamtnophenanaphthoxazonB  Jrom  Meldola's  Blue^ 

The  specimen  of  Meldola's  blue  used  in  this  experiment  had  been 
specially  purified  for  pathological  work  by  Dr.  Griibler,  of  Leipzig;  the 
following  analysis  showed  it  to  be  pure : 

0  2313  gave  18-00  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  770  mm.     N  =  9-17. 
CigH^^ONjjHCl  requires  N  =  9-0  percent. 

In  order  that  Meldola's  blue  may  be  completely  converted  into  the 
oxazone  it  is  necessary  (as  explained  on  page  329)  that  oxidation 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time,  or,  in  other  words,  that  only  half 
of  the  blue  can  be  converted  into  the  oxazone  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  half,  which  becomes  thereby  reduced  to  the  leuco-base.  The 
process  adopted  was  as  follows. 

Three  grams  of  pure  Meldola's  blue  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of 
water,  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  On  shaking  the  mixture,  the 
xylene  remained  colourless,  showing  that  no  immediate  formation  of 
the  oxazoue  takes  place  on  solution  in  water.  On  standing,  however, 
and  again  shaking,  the  xylene  showed  traces  of  fluorescence, 
indicating  that  the  process  takes  place  slowly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  mixture  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  time  the  xylene  solution  had  become  deeply 
coloured  and  strongly  fluorescent.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with 
the  behaviour  of  Meldola's  blue  when  used  as  a  stain.  When  the 
solution  of  the  colour  is  first  prepared  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
staining  fat  red  in  a  pathological  section,  but  after  boiling  for  a  short 
time  with  dilute  acids  it  possesses  this  property  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  xylene  solution  was  separated,  and  the  dye  solution,  which  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  brownish  insoluble  matter,  filtered. 
All  attempts  made  with  the  object  of  purifying  this  precipitate  were 
unsuccessful,  since  it  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  air.  It  was,  therefore, 
again  transferred  to  the  dye  solution  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
large  Winchester-quart  bottle,  which  it  half  filled,  and  the  bottle 
shaken  on  the  shaking  machine  for  twelve  hours.  After  this  time  it 
was  noticed  that  the  precipitate  had  again  passed  into  solution,  and  the 
mixture  was  therefore  transferred  to  the  original  flask,  covered  with 
100  c.a  of  xylene,  and  heated  with  constant  shaking  for  eight  hours. 
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The  xylene  was  then  again  separated  and  the  dye  solution  subjected  to 
a  further  shaking  for  twelve  hours,  and  once  again  heated  with  100 
cc.  of  xylene  for  six  hours.  The  xylene  solutions  from  these  experi- 
ments were  concentrated  by  distillation,  the  concentrated  solution 
evaporated  free  from  xylene  on  the  water- bath,  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  xylene.  3-Dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone 
obtained  in  this  way  melted  at  244^,  and  was  in  all  respects  identical 
with  the  compound  prepared  in  the  previous  cases  : 

0-2358  gave  19-35  cc.  of  nitrogen  at  155°  and  774  mm.  N  =  9-83. 
CigHj^OgNg  requires  N»'9*7  per  cent. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  by  this  means  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  Meldola's  blue  into  the  oxazone,  but  from  the  experiments 
described  an  amount  of  3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  was 
obtained  corresponding  with  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  blue 
taken. 

Experiments  with  Capri-blue  Gy  and  Capri-blue  GON'. 

These  colouring  matters  were  experimented  on  in  order  to  ascertain 
whetlier  derivatives  of  phenoxazine  containing  amino-  or  substituted 
amino-groups  in  the  /?•  position  to  the  oxazine  nitrogen  would  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  the*  corresponding  derivatives  of  phenonaphth- 
oxazine.  Experiments  with  the  two  Capri-blues  mentioned  above,  the 
formulae  of  which  are  given  on  page  325,  showed  that  these  colouring 
matters  did  not  possess  the  property  of  staining  fat  either  when 
dissolved  in  water  or  after  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  with  dilute 
acids.  The  experiments  with  xylene  bore  out  these  indications,  and 
although  after  heating  an  acidified  solution  of  these  colouring  matters 
for  several  days  with  xylene  the  xylene  solutions  became  faintly  red, 
yet  the  amount  of  substance  obtained  on  evaporating  the  xylene  waa 
too  small  for  further  investigation. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Manchester  Univer- 
sity, for  valuable  help  given  during  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

Manchestbe  University. 
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XXXVIL— TTie  Alkaloids  of  Ergot. 

By  Gbobgb  Babgeb  and  Fbancis  Howabd  Cabb. 

The  great  medicinal  importance  of  ergot  has  led  to  numerous  chemical 
researches,  which  have  mostly,  however,  resulted  in  little  that  is 
definite,  possibly  owing  to  the  fungoid  nature  of  the  plant.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  drugs,  the  therapeutic  properties  of  ergot  have  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  alkaloids,  but  several 
investigators  have  of  late  years  denied  to  the  ergot  alkaloids  any 
part  in  the  specific  activity  of  the  drug.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  extremely  small  alkaloidal  content  (about  0*1  per 
cent.);  this  makes  the  preparation  of  even  a  moderate  supply  of 
material  very  expensive. 

The  first  to  establish  the  presence  of  fixed  alkaloids  in  ergot  was 
Wenzell  {Amer,  J.  Pharm.^  1864,  36,  193),  who  in  1864  applied  the 
names  ecboline  and  ergotioe  to  two  impure  resinous  preparations 
giving  alkaloidal  reactions.  His  observations  were  confirmed  by 
Ganser  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1870,  194,  195).  To  Tanret,  however,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  obtained  from  ergot  a  well-defined  crystalline 
alkaloid,  which  he  named  ergotinine  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
resinous  ergotine  of  Wenzell  and  others  {Campt,  rend,,  1875,  81,  896 ; 
1878,  [86,  888;  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1879,  [v],  17,  493).  From  the 
mother  liquors  of  this  base  Tanret  obtained  a  further  yield  of  alkaloid 
in  an  amorphous  form.  Since  this  amorphous  alkaloid  in  other  respects 
closely  resembled  the  crystalline,  he  called  it  amorphous  ergotinine. 
Tanret's  crystalline  alkaloid  has  been  found  by  all  subsequent 
observers.  According  to  Blumberg  {Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1878)  it  is 
probably  identical  with  the  picrosclerotine  of  Dragendorff  and 
Podwyssozki  {Arch.  expt.  Path.  Pharm.,  1876,  6,  153) ;  the  term  sclero- 
crystalline  used  by  Podwyssozki  {Pha^tn.  Zeitschr./Ur  Rtissland,  1883^ 
22,  396)  is  also  merely  another  name  for  Tanret's  alkaloid,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  secaline  of  Jacobj  (Arch.  expt.  Path.  Pharm., 
1897,  89,  104).  According  to  Kobert  {Arch.  expt.  Path.  Pharm., 
1884, 18,  316)  crystalline  ergotinine  has  but  slight  if  any  physiological 
activity,  so  that  when  he  obtained  an  impure  alkaloidal  resin  of  great 
toxicity  he  proposed  for  it  the  new  name  comutine.  According  to 
Tanret  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1886,  [v],  11,  309 ;  1894,  [v],  30,  229), 
Keller  {Schtveiz.  Wochenschr.  Chem.  Pharm.,  189 i,  32,  121;  1896, 
84,  65),  and  Meulenhoff  {£er.  Ned&rl.  Maatsch.  Pharm.,  1899, 
[viii].  No.  1 ;  Ned.  2'pdschr.  Pharm.  1900,  12,  225,  257),  cornutine 
does  not  occur  as  such  in  ergot,  but  is  an  artificial  decomposition 
product  of  ergotinine,   formed  by  the  acid   used  in  its  extraction. 
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In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  investigation  of  ergot  we  obtained 
the  second  amorphous  alkaloid  for  the  first  time  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  crystallising  its  salts,  and  were  thus  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  ergotinine,  which  is  itself  crystalline  but  on^y  yields  amorphous 
salts.  Moreover,  the  amorphous  alkaloid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  crystalline  only  slightly  so.  As  the  second  alkaloid  is  now  also 
recognisable  as  a  chemical  individual,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
substance  of  great  physiological  potency,  we  suggested  for  it  the  name 
ergotoxine  in  a  preliminary  communication  to  the  British  Association 
at  York  {Chem.  News,  1906,  04,  89.  See  also  Report  of  Brit.  Med. 
Assoc.  Meeting,  Aug.  1906,  in  Brit.  Med.  J.,  Dec.  22nd,  1906,  p.  1792). 
We  found  in  ergotinine  considerably  more  nitrogen  than  Tanret,  and 
hence  were  unable  to  confirm  his  formula,  C^'H.^qO^^.  As  we  could 
not  prepare  any  crystalline  ergotinine  salts  we  relied  on  determinations 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  free  alkaloid  by  physical  methods, 
which  made  us  suggest  the  provisional  formula,  Gg^Hj^O^N^.  Our 
analysis  of  crystalline  ergotoxine  salts  indicated  a  close  relationship 
between  the  two  alkaloids,  and  later  we  proved  this  i*elationship  by 
converting  ergotoxine  into  ergotinine  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride ; 
we  also  obtained  a  crystallioe  phosphate  closely  resembling  ergotoxine 
phosphate  by  boiling  ergotinine  with  dilute  alcoholic  phosphoric  acid. 
Soon  after  our  preliminary  note  was  published,  there  appeared  an 
important  paper  by  Kraft  {Arch.  Pharm.y  1906,  244,  336),  who 
was,  in  the  first  place,  concerned  with  the  examination  of  an  ethereal 
extract  of  ergot.  He  lays  stress  on  the  following  circumstances,  which 
make  the  separation  of  the  extract  into  its  various  constituents  very 
troublesome  :  the  presence  of  ergosterol  and  of  fat,  the  feebly  acidic 
nature  of  the  acids,  and  the  feebly  basic  nature  of  the  alkaloids,  the 
presence  of  phenolic  hydroxyls  in  the  latter  giving  them  also  acid 
properties.  Although  chemically  rather  inert,  these  colloidal  bodies 
*'  unite  among  themselves  and  with  fat  to  form  quite  stable  adsorption 
compounds."  It  is,  therefore,  well  nigh  impossible  to  effect  a 
quantitative  separation  of  the  alkaloidal  from  the  acid  constituents, 
for  instance,  by  extraction  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  with  ammonia, 
Kraft  concludes  that  the  mere  use  of  solvents  and  of  fractional 
precipitation  is  worthless,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  numerous  ergot 
substances  of  Jacobj  are  but  mixtures. 

At  these  conclusions  we  had  ourselves  arrived.  Acid  substances, 
such  as  sphacelotoxin,  owe  their  physiological  activity  to  contamina- 
tion with  a  powerfully  active  alkaloid,  and  we  agree  with  Kraft  in 
emphasising  the  physiological  importance  of  the  alkaloidal  as  opposed 
to  the  acidic  constituents  of  ergot.  Without  knowledge  of  our  work, 
Kraft  prepared  the  amorphous  alkaloid  by  fractional  precipitation  of 
the  sulphate  and  observed  its  converaion  into  ergotinine,  his  method 
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being  to  boil  a  solution  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  in  methyl  alcohol. 
He  regarded  this  change  as  due  to  the  elimination  of  water,  and 
accordingly  suggested  for  the  second  alkaloid  the  name  hydro- 
ergotinine.  He  did  not,  however,  crystallise  any  of  its  salts,  nor 
did  he  analyse  either  base.  In  a  recent  communication  with  H.  H. 
Dale  (ArcL  Fharm,,  1906,  244,  550),  one  of  us  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  Kraft's  conception  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  as  a 
hydrated  ergotinine,  because  the  results  of  our  analyses,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  molecular  weight  determinations  by  physical  means, 
appeared  to  contradict  such  a  view,  and  led  us  to  interpret  the  pro- 
duction of  ergotinine  from  ergotoxine  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride 
as  an  acetylation. 

Further  work,  and  especially  molecular  weight  determinations  of 
ergotoxine  by  chemical  means»  which  appear  in  this  case  to  be  more 
suitable  than  physical  methods,  have  made  us  adopt  the  formula 
Cj^H^^O^Ng  for  ergotoxine.  This  formula  is  in  satisfactory  agreement 
with  our  analyses  of  several  of  its  salts.  We  now  suggest  for  ergo- 
tinine the  formula  OggHg^OgN^,  which  requires  practically  the  same 
percentage  composition  as  C2gH320^N^  previously  suggested,  and 
iprhich  (except  for  the  nitrogen)  is  similar  to  Tanret's  original  formula. 

The  action  of  acetic  anhydride  consists  therefore  in  the  removal  of 
a  molecule  of  water,  and  not  as  was  previously  surmised  (Barger  and 
Dale,  loc.  cit.)  in  the  introduction  of  an  acetyl  group.  This  earlier 
surmise  is  moreover  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  acetic  acid  is  given 
off  on  boiling  ergotinine  with  mineral  acids. 

Kraft  showed  that  the  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystal- 
line base  is  also  produced  by  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  an  observation 
which  we  have  since  confirmed.  On  the  basis  of  this  experiment  and 
the  production  of  an  amorphous  base  from  ergotinine  on  standing 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  Kraft  suggested  that  *'  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
is  the  hydrate  of  the  crystalline."  This  theory,  which  is  supported 
by  our  own  experiments  on  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  of 
phosphoric  acid,  we  now  regard  as  definitely  established  by  our 
analyses. 

When  the  manuscript  of  this  paper  was  almost  complete,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  recent  communication  by  Tanret  {J,  Pharm. 
Chim.f  1906,  (vi),  24,  397)  in  criticism  of  our  preliminary  note.  By 
means  of  a  determination  according  to  Dumas,  Tanret  has  confirmed 
our  value  for  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  ergotinine.  He  brings 
evidence  to  show  that  our  molecular  weight  determinations  by  the 
cryoscopic  method  in  phenol  are  invalid  on  account  of  the  production 
of  a  phenoxide,  which  he  infers  from  measurements  of  the  specific 
rotation.     Tanret  now  suggests  for  ergotinine  the  formula  C^jH^qOsN^, 
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and|  as  pointed  out  above,  we  have  ourselves  come  to  reject  our 
original  molecular  weight  determinations  and  to  suggest  the  formula 
C^Hg^OgNg.  Tanret*8  formula  is  impossible,  since  the  total  number 
of  valencies  in  the  molecule  must  be  an  even  number.  There  must 
be  either  39  or  41  hydrogen  atoms.  We  have  selected  the  former 
number  as  agreeing  much  the  best  with  our  analyses. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  ergotoxine  and  ergot  alkaloids 
other  than  crystalline  ergotinine,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
largely  present  in  Tanret's  so-called  amorphous  ergotinine,  but  as  this 
is  merely  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  from  the 
crystalline  ergotinine,  it  must  contain  a  proportion  of  crystallisable 
alkaloid.  This  proportion  is  by  no  means  negligible.  As  Tanret 
observed  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers  (1879,  p.  506),  the  presence  of 
amorphous  ergotinine  greatly  increases  the  solubility  of^the  crystalline 
alkaloid,  and  in  the  same  paper  (p.  507)  he  attributes  the  variation  in 
the  specific  rotation  of  "  amorphous  ergotinine  "  to  varying  amounts 
of  crystallised  ergotinine  contained  in  it.  Tanret  therefore  did  not 
prepare  the  amorphous  alkaloid  in  the  pure  state.  The  amorphous 
alkaloid  is  either  the  same  chemical  individual  as  the  crystalline  or  it 
is  not.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be  possible  to  crystallise  it,  and 
it  should  have  the  same  specific  rotation  as  the  crystalline  alkaloid.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  confusing  to  apply  the  same  name  to  different 
substances,  and  a  new  name  must  be  found.  That  the  amorphous 
alkaloid  is  a  distinct,  although  closely  related  substance,  we  consider 
completely  established.  Tanret  deduces  the  identity  of  the  two  alka- 
loids from  the  similarity  of  "  their  behaviour  to  precipitating  reagents, 
of  their  fluorescence,  of  the  mode  of  formation  and  properties  of  their 
salts,  and  the  amount  of  acid  with  which  they  combine,  and  finally 
from  the  similarity  of  the  characteristic  colour  reaction  which  they 
give  with  sulphuric  acid.''  But  all  these  points  of  similarity  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  two  alkaloids  of  high  molecular  weight,  differ- 
ing only  by  one  molecule  of  water  and  readily  passing  into  one  another. 
Moreover,  there  are  differences  in  the  characteristics  referred  to  by 
Tanret.  We  have  found  ergotoxine  solutions  to  be  distinctly  more 
sensitive  to  many  alkaloidal  precipitants  than  ergotinine  solutions  of 
the  same  strength.  As  for  the  salts,  few  if  any  ergotinine  salts 
have  been  obtained  crystalline,  whereas  we  have  been  able  to  crystal- 
lise quite  a  number  of  ergotoxine  salts.  Kraft  {loe.  cit,)  has  shown 
that  a  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  solubilities  of  the  two- 
sulphates,  that  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  requiring  8,000  parts,  and 
that  of  the  crystalline  only  500  parts  of  water  for  solution.  We  have 
confirmed  Kraft's  observations  on  this  point.  Tanret  himself  has 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  solubilities  of  the  two  alka- 
loids in  alcohol  and  the  difference  in  their  specific  rotations.    Kraft- 
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and  we  ourselves  have  tiansformed  one  alkaloid  into  the  other  by 
chemical  means,  and  finally,  our  analyses  show  that  the  two  alkaloids 
have  a  different  percentage  composition.  The  term  amorphous'  ergo- 
tinine  must  therefore  be  restricted  to  such  specimens  of  the  crystal- 
Usable  alkaloid  as  can,  for  instance,  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  by  ammonia. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  ergotoxine  and  cornutine  is 
somewhat  more  difficult.  Robert's  method  of  preparation  makes  it 
probable  that  his  substance  contains  ergotoxine.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  desciibed  by  Robert  as 
characteristic  of  the  toxic  effects  of  cornutine  are  not  produced  by 
ergotoxine.  This  made  it  imposssble  to  adopt  for  our  alkaloid  the 
name  cornutine  which  Robert  has  associated,  not  with  chemical  proper- 
ties, but  with  the  production  of  a  certain  physiological  picture  (see 
also  Barger  and  Dale,  Arch,  Pharm.,  1906,  244,  554). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hydroergotinine  recently  described  by  Rraft 
is  undoubtedly  identical  with  ergotoxine,  previously  described  by  our- 
selves. After  an  examination  of  ergotoxine  salts  prepared  by  us,  Dr. 
Kraft  has  recently  informed  us  that  he  shares  our  view  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  alkaloids.  He,  too,  has  now  succeeded  in  crystallising 
ergotoxine  (hydroergotinine)  sulphate. 

According  to  experiments  of  H.  H.  Dale,  ergotoxine  produces  in 
doses  of  a  few  milligrams  not  only  the  characteristic  reactions  of  ergot 
described  by  him  {J.  Physiol,,  1906,  34,  163),  but  also  gangrene  of  the 
cock's  comb  and  other  ergot  effects  described  by  Robert  and  others  to 
sphacelenic  acid.  Crystalline  ergotinine,  uncontaminated  with  ergo- 
toxine, either  does  not  give  these  effects  at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  difference  being  possibly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
ergotinine  in  solution  in  the  body  fluids. 

Ergotinine, 

This  alkaloid  was  prepared  by  various  methods,  in  the  first  place 
according  to  that  given  by  Tanret,  starting  from  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  drug.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  extracting  with  ether, 
and  in  washing  the  ether  with  water,  as  the  alkali  present  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  resin  soap,  which  made  the  separation  into  an  ethereal 
and  an  aqueous  layer  very  tedious.  Meulenhoff  mentions  the  same 
difficulty.  For  the  preparation  of  ergotinine  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  best 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  this  is 
the  basis  of  Roller's  method.  He  first  extracted  the  ergot  with  light 
petroleum  to  remove  the  oil  and  then  with  ether  to  remove  the  alkaloid. 
We  agree  with  Rraft  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  preliminary 
extraction  with  light  petroleum. 
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If  the  ethereal  extract  is  freed  from  ether  and  the  resulting  oil 
mixed  with  light  petroleum,  most  of  the^alkaloid,  together  with  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  and  other  substanoeSy  is  precipitated  (Jacobj's  chryso- 
toxin),  but  a  small  part  of  the  alkaloid  remains  in  the  oil  and  can  be 
extracted  with  dilute  acids.  The  alkaloid  obtained  in  this  manner  is 
uncontaminated  with  resin  and  at  once  yields  white  crystals  from 
alcohol. 

The  salts  of  the  ergot  alkaloids  with  inorganic  adds  are  Very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  Tanret  extracted  the  ethereal  solution  with 
citric  acid,  and  Eraft  used  tartaric  acid.  When  Working  on  a  largv 
scale,  however,  the  slight  solubility  of  the  chloride  and  especially  of  the 
bromide  may  be  put  to  account.  The  residue  left  on  evaporation  of 
the  alcoholic  tincture  is  extracted  with  light  petroleum  to  remove  fat 
and  oily  matter]  it  is  then  dissolved  in  ethyl  acetate  and  shaken 
with  citric  acid  solution.  Sodium  bromide  or  hydrobromic  acid  is 
added  and  the  precipitated  hydrobromides  of  the  alkaloids  are  collected. 
A  rough  separation  of  ergotinine  from  ergotoxine  can  be  effected  by 
repeated  shaking  of  the  solution  of  the  mixed  hydrobromides  in  dilute 
caustic  soda  with  ether ;  in  this  way  the  ergotinine  is  removed  first. 
Finally,  the  ergotinine  is  crystallised  from  alcohol,  leaving  ergotoxine 
and  impurities  in  the  mother  liquori 

CamposHian  of  SrgotininB, 

t^or  analysis  the  alkaloid  was  recrystallised  from  absolute  ethyl 
alcohol  and  was  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  or  in  the  steam 
oven.     It  is  not  hygroscopic. 

I.  01611  gave  03793  CO3  and 0*0851  HgO.  C  =  68-47]  H-6-30* 
It.  01 174    „    0-2966    „      ,>    00700    „      0  =  6890;  H-6*66. 
111.0-1598     „     0-4031    „      ,»    0'0912    „      C  =  68-80  ]  H»  638. 
IV.  0-1557     „     0-3914    „      „    00881    „      0=^68-55  ]  H  =  6-33. 
V.  0-1947    ,>    0-4889    „      „    0'1160   „      0  =  68-48]  H  =  6-66. 
VL  0-1537     „    0*3871    „      „    00904    „      0  =  68-68]  H  =  6-58. 
VU.  0-1453    „     0-3674    „      „    0-0871    „      0  =  68*96]  H« 6-70. 
In  the  last  combustion  the  substance  was  mixed  with  cupric  oxide» 
Mean  0  =  68-69]  H  =  6-52. 
CjsHggOgNg  requires  0  =  68*91  ]  H  =  6-45  per  cent.     Tanret's  analysis 
gave  0  =  68-57  ]  H  =  6-79  per  cent. 
I.  01320  gave  131  c.c.  N  at  17°  and  770  mm.     N=ll-7. 
IL  0-1331     „     13*0  „    „    „  17     „    770    „       N^ll-6. 
IIL  0-2156     „     22-0  „     „    „  21      „     767     „        N:^ll-7* 
IV.  0-2283    „     22*0,,     „    „  12*5  „     774     „        N=ll-6. 

OJ5H39O5N5  requires  N  — 11*5  per  cent. 
Tanret  found  in  1879  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  method  87 1  and 
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0'26  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  quite  recently  by  Dumas'  method  11 '76 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  former  method  is  once  more  shown  to  be 
unsatisfactory.* 

Mohculcvr  Weight  DeUrminalions, 

I.  By  the  cryoscopic  method  in  acetic  acid  : 

0-210  in  12-85  acetic  acid  gave  A<=  -0100°  j  M.W.  =  634. 
CasHjflOgNg  requires  M.W.  =  609. 

The  suitability  of  acetic  acid  as  a  solvent  for  an  alkaloid  we  infer 
from  an  experiment  with  strychnine,  which  gave  a  good  value  (342, 
<»lc.  334)  for  the  molecular  weight. 

II.  By  the  analysis  of  the  platinichloride,  prepared  by  dissolving 
ergotinine  in  acetone,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  aqueous  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  evaporating  the  acetone  in  a  vacuum  desiccator, 
filtering  off  the  precipitated  salt  from  the  residual  water  and  washing 
with  water. 

0-1740  of  the  salt  left  on  ignition  0-220  Pt ;  Pt=  11-6. 

(Cs5H3^05N5)j,H2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  11-9  per  cent. 
(C35H,,0«N,)2,H2PtCla        „       Pt  =  ll-6       „ 

The  second  formula  is  applicable  if  the  ergotinine  is  changed  to 
ergotoxine  by  the  acid  present. 

The  formula  Oj^HjgOgNg  agrees  with  Tanret's  old  analyses  of  the 
amorphous  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide  of  ergotinine,  and  with  his 
recent  analyses  of  the  likewise  amorphous  platinichloride  (found : 
Pt  =  ll-66,  11-83;  01-12-69;  calculated  Pt=ll-95;  01  =  1306). 
We  were  first  led  to  adopt  this  formula  by  analyses  of  crystalline 
ergotoxine  salts,  which  gave  us  the  corresponding  formula  Og^H^^O^Ng 
for  ergotoxine.  Before  this  time  we  preferred  the  formula 
^28^82^4^4  ~  ^®^»  based  on  the  following  molecular  weight  determina- 
tions in  which  the  ergotinine  apparently  underwent  decomposition. 

I.  By  the  cryoscopic  method  in  phenol : 

0-1775  in  14-57  phenol  gave  A«-0-32°;  M.W.  =516. 
0-3715,,     „         „         „    A/«0-535°;M.W.  =  477. 

*  At  first  we  thought  that  the  discrepancy  with  Tanret'a  original  figures  might 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  methane  in  our  nitrogen  (compare  Dunstan  and  Carr, 
Proa,  1896,  12,  48  ;  and  Haas,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  570).  We  therefore  availed 
ouiselves  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  P.  Haas,  who  has  recently  investigated  this  source 
of  error  {loe.  cit.).  He  performed  the  first  two  of  the  determinations  quoted,  mixing 
the  substance  with  cuprous  chloride  and  proving  the  absence  of  methane  in  the 
nitrogen  by  explosion  with  oxygen.  For  his  help  in  this  matter  we  tender  him  our 
best  thanks.  In  subsequent  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  in  ergotinine  and  in 
ergotoxine  salts  wo  always  mixed  the  substance  with  cuprous  chloride.  Without 
this  jirecautiou,  too  much  nitrogen  was  found  ;  for  example,  12 '0  per  cent,  in 
ergotinine. 
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II.  By  a  microscopic  method,  due  to  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  1756),  00858  in  1*06  pyridine  at  80^-0-17-  018  mole.; 
M.W.  =  463. 

The  number  of  carbon^  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  atoms  in  ergotinine 
seems  now  to  be  established  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  is  less  certain  3  it  must,  however,  be  an  odd  number, 
in  order  to  make  the  total  number  of  valencies  even,  and  can  therefore 
not  be  forty,  as  Tanret  suggests.  From  our  analyses  we  conclude  that 
there  are  very  probably  39,  possibly  41  hydrogen  atoms  in  ergotinine. 
The  formula  CggHj^O^Ng  requires  6*45  per  cent.,  the  formula 
CggH^iOgNg  6*76  per  cent.,  of  hydrogen :  on  the  average  we  found 
6 '52  per  cent,  in  good  agreement  with  the  first  formula,  since  the 
amount  of  water  found  in  combustions  is  generally  somewhat  too 
high. 

Properties  of  Ergotinine. 

Ergotinine  crystals  consist  of  long  needles,  the  sides  of  which  are 
not  quite  parallel ;  the  ends  are  symmetrically  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
faces,  and  the  extinction  is  straight.* 

When  placed  in  a  bath  at  210^  and  heated  further  ergotinine  sinters, 
darkens  and  melts  at  temperatures  up  to  229^  (corr.).  Kraft  gives 
m.  p.  219°,  Tanret  205°  We  have  also  frequently  found  219—220° 
(unoorr.).  The  decomposition  point  is  not  very  characteristic  and 
depends  greatly  on  the  rate  of  heating. 

Solubility  determinations  were  made  by  shaking  the  powdered 
alkaloid  in  the  cold  with  the  solvent,  and  by  rapidly  filtering  the  boiling 
solution.  One  part  of  ergotinine  dissolves  at  10°  in  312  parts  by 
weight  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol,  at  18°  in  292  parts  of  alcohol,  in 
1,020  parts  of  absolute  ether,  in  91  parts  of  ethyl  acetate,  and  in  26 
parts  of  acetone ;  further,  in  77  parts  of  boiling  benzene,  52  parts  of 
boiling  ethyl  alcohol,  and  56  parts  of  boiling  methyl  alcohol.  It  is 
extremely  soluble  in  cold  chloroform,  moderately  to  in  amyl  alcohol, 
methylal  or  xylene,  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  rotation  at  10°  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion in  ethyl  alcohol,  prepared  by  shaking  in  the  cold,  gave  aj>  + 1*91^  ; 
Z=0-22dcm.;  c  =  0-257;  [a]o  +338°. 

Tanret  found  +  334°  and  +  336°.  Five  different  specimens  of  ergo- 
tinine, in  alcoholic;  solutions  prepared  by  boiling,  with  c^  0*172 
—0-257,  gave  at  10—18°  [a],,  +320°,  +328°,  +326°,  +330°, 
+  327°;  mean  +328°. 

The  rotatory  power  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ergotinine  falls 

*  For  this  description  of  ergotinine  crystals  and  for  [others  of  the  crystals  of 
ergotoxine  salts  given  later,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Popo  and  tender  him  our 
best  thanks  for  his  assistance  in  this  respect. 
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through  prolonged  boiling.  The  solution  saturated  in  the  cold,  and 
referred  to  above,  was  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser.  [a]i>, 
originally  +  338"^,  fell  after  five  minutes  to  +  327^  after  one  hour  to 
+  dO(f,  after  three  hours'  boiling  to  +  242°.  In  another  experiment 
a  specimen  of  ergotinine,  prepared  from  ergotoxine  by  acetic 
anhydride,  had  [a]i>  +388^,  but  after  it  had  been  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  the  same  solution  gave  [ajo  +326^.  The  fall  of  rotatory 
power  is  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  orystallisable  alkaloid. 
We  have  frequently  noticed  a  certain  deficit  when  recrystallising  a 
given  quantity  of  pure  ergotinine,  however  carefully  the  successive 
mother  liquors  were  concentrated. 

The  destructive  action  of  hot  alcohol  is  also  shown  by  an 
experiment  in  which  0*1  gram  of  ergotinine  was  heated  with  3  c.c.  of 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  at  1 00°  for  twelve  hours.  More  than  half  was 
destroyed.  Tanret,  in  his  recent  publication,  has  also  pointed  out  that 
a  solution  of  the  crystalline  alkaloid  always  leaves  a  partially 
amorphous  residue  on  evaporation.  We  further  determined  the 
specific  rotation  in  other  solvents  and  found  higher  values  than  in 
alcohol. 

In  acetone:  od  +0*86°;  ^=1  dcm. ;  c  =  0-234;  [ajo  +367°. 

In  ethyl  acetate :  ai>  +0-64°;  ^  =  1  dcm.;  c«0176;  [o]d  +363°. 

In  chloroform :  o^  +203°;  ^=1  dcm.;  c  =  0-614;  [aj^  +396°. 

The  lowering  of  the  specific  rotation  of  ergotinine,  produced,  as 
Tanret  showed,  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  alkalis  to  the  solution, 
seems  to  depend  in  the  first  place  on  a  transformation  to  ergotoxine 
and  possibly  also  on  racemisation.  For  instance,  the  addition  of  one 
molecular  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  ergotinine 
solution  lowered  [ajo  from  +328°  to  +319°,  and  after  boiling  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  +195°.  After  boiling  with  fifteen  molecular 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  the  value  was  +  41°.  Under  similar 
conditions  sulphuric  acid  produced  a  much  more  rapid  lowering  of  the 
rotatory  power,  which  presumably  depends  on  the  concentration  of 
hydrogen  ions. 

So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  any  undoubted  ergotinine 
salts  in  the  crystalline  state.  Even  when  crystals  are  obtained,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  ergotoxine 
salt  as  a  result  of  hydrolytic  action  of  the  acid  used.  In  an  attempt 
to  crystallise  ergotinine  phosphate  we  added  the  calculated  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base,  and  concentrated 
the  solution  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  The  salt  which  separated  out 
was  gelatinous  and  was  filtered  off ;  on  decomposition  with  ammonia  it 
readily  yielded  the  characteristic  prisms  of  ergotinine.  The  filtrate 
from  the  amorphous  salt  was  concentrated  further,  and  finally  yielded 
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a  small  quantity  of  sphffirites  and  diamond-shaped  plates.  These  were 
decomposed  with  ammonia  in  the  same  way  as  the  amorphous  salt^  but 
yielded  an  amorphous  base,  which  withstood  all  attempts  at  crystallisa- 
tion and  was  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Later,  it  was  found  that 
a  good  yield  of  the  same  crystals  could  be  produced  by  boiling  the 
solution  for  a  short  time,  and  that  they  probably  represent  ergo- 
toxine  phosphate. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  crystalline  sulphate  mentioned  by 
Tanret,  and  possibly  also  the  halides  which  he  analysed,  together  with 
the  crystalline  chloride  obtained  by  Keller,  were  salts  of  ergotozine. 
As  we  have  shown,  ergotinine  is  readily  decomposed  by  very  dilute 
phosphoric  acid  in  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  and,  apparently,  trans- 
formed to  ergotoxine  phosphate ;  Kraft  has  found  that  ergotoxine  is 
even  produced  in  dilute  acetic  acid  solution  in  the  cold.  We  have  also 
obtained  from  ergotinine  small  quantities  of  a  crystalline  picrate,  but 
are  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  a  salt  of  ergotinine  or  ergotoxine. 

Keller  found  that  the  amorphous  hydrochloride  formed  by 
precipitating  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  gives  a  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  acid  salt.  We  are 
unable  to  share  this  view.  The  salt  is  not  only  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  also  by  sodium  chloride,  sodium  acetate,  and  sodium 
tartrate;  not,  however,  by  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  carbamide,  or 
sucrose.  The  precipitation  therefore  depends  on  the  presence  of  ions 
and  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  a  colloidal  one.  Ergotoxine  phosphate 
also  gives  a  colloidal  solution  (see  later).  It  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  organic  acids  are  more  suitable  for  the  extraction  of 
ergotinine  from  an  ethereal  solution  than  inorganic  acids,  depends  on 
the  small  degree  of  ionisation  of  organic  acids. 

The  characteristic  colour  reactions  for  ergotinine  have  been 
described  by  Tanret  (addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  ergotinine  in  ether  or  in  ethyl  acetate,  giving  a  transitory 
orange  coloration,  changing  to  blue)  and  by  Keller  (anhydrous  ferric 
chloride,  added  to  ergotinine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  changes 
the  colour  from  pale  yellow,  through  orange,  crimson,  and  green  to  a 
permanent  dark  blue).  Both  these  reactions  are,  however,  given  by 
ergotoxine  with  the  same  intensity  as  by  ergotinine,  since  the  two^ 
alkaloids  naturally  undergo  the  same  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  behaviour  of  ergotinine  solutions  towards  alkaloidal  precipitants 
will  be  discussed  later  and  compared  with  that  of  ergotoxine  solutions. 
For  a  reply  to  Tanret's  recent  criticism  of  our  view,  that  ergotinine  is 
physiologically  inert,  we  must  for  the  present  refer  to  the  paper  by 
Barger  and  Dale  (loc,  cU,). 
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Ergotoxine, 

This  alkaloid  was  prepared  as  follows.  The  caustic  liquor  from 
which  the  ergotinine  had  been  extracted  (see  above,  under  preparation 
of  ergotinine)  was  neutralised,  again  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  left  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  together  with  that  from  the  ergotinine  mother  liquors, 
was  dissolved  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  a  slight  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  alcohol  added.  After  standing  for  a  few  days  the  ergotoxine 
phosphate  crystallised  out  and  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  In 
the  purest  form;  in  which  we  have  obtained  this  alkaloid  it  formed  a 
light  white;  powder,  which  when  heated  began  to  soften  at  about  155^ 
and  gradually  melted  at  162 — 164^.  It  is  more  soluble  in  organic 
solvents  than  ergotinine,  notably  in  cold  alcohol.  In  ether  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble.  All  attempts  to  crystallise  it,  for  instance,  by  the 
slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution  in  a  desiccator,  have  failed. 

For  analysis,  the  alkaloid  was  liberated  from  the  pure  oxalate  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  in  ether.  After  careful  washing,  the 
solution  was  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  the  residual  alkaloid 
dried  until  of  constant  weight. 

0-2653  gave  06224  COg and  01503  H3O.     C  =  66'49 ;  H  =  6-59,     • 

0-1982     „     0-4808  COj    „    0-1164  H^O.     0=^6616;  H  =  658. 
CjjH^iOgNg  requires  0  =  66*93 ;  H  =  6'69  per  cent. 

For  the  establishment  of  this  formula  we  mainly  rely,  however,  on 
our  analysis  of  the  crystalline  salts. 

For  the  specific  rotation  of  ergotoxine  in  alcoholic  solution  we  have 
obtained  the  following  figures  : — 

I.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  ammonia  and  ether, 

Op +  0-6°;  ^  =  1  dcm.;  c  =  1-624;  [a]D  +  40-6«. 

II.  By  the  addition  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  phosphate  dissolved  in  alcohol, 

od  +  O-SI^;  ;=1  dcm.;  c-0-80;  [o]{,  +  44-5^. 

III.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  sodium  carbonate  and  ether, 

Op +  0-61°;  ^=1  dcm. ;  0=137;  [a]D  +  45-3°. 
lY.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  sodium  carbonate  and  ether, 

ttD  +  O-lO®;  ^-1  dcm. ;  c  =  0-45  m. ;  [a]D  +  22-2^ 
y.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  ammonia  and  ether, 

od  + 0-006°;  1^1  dcm.;  c=«0'884;  [a]D  +  0-6°. 
All  these  values  are  very  much  lower  than  those  given  by  Tanret 
for  *' amorphous  ergotinine,"  which  must  have  contained  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  orystallisable  alkaloid.    At  the  same  time  we  are 
unable  to^explain  the  want  of  constancy  in  our  values  unless  this  is 
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due  to  a  varying  degree  of  racemisation ;  this  point  requires  further 
investigation. 

We  have  studied  the  action  of  alkaloidal  precipitants  on  ergotoxine 
and  on  ergotinine  in  some  detail  in  order  to  bring  out  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  alkaloids.  The  following  table  gives 
approximately  the  most  dilute  solutions  of  each  alkaloid  in  which  the 
various  reagents  still  produced  a  faint  opalescence.  The  solutions 
were  made  by  dissolving  ergotoxine  phosphate  and  [ergotinine  in  the 
minimum  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  diluting  with  distilled 
water  : 

One  part  of  One  part  of 

Reagent.  ergotinine  in  ergotoxine  in 

Potassium  mercuric  iodide    ..: 1,000,000  2,000,000 

Iodine  in  potassium  iodide  200,000  1,000,000 

Picricacid   50,000  60,000 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  40,000  80,000 

Phosphotuugstic  acid 40,000  40,000 

Auric  chloride 20.000  20,000 

Potassium  chi  omate  20, 000  20,000 

„         dichromate  10,000  20,000 

„         ferrocyanide     10,000  10,000 

, ,         ferricyanide 10,000  10,000 

„         sulphocyanate 10,000  20,000 

Platinic  chlonde 10,000  10,000 

Bromine  water    10,000  20,000 

Tannic  acid „ 8,000  20,000 

Potassium  fluoride 50,000  50,000 

„         iodide    20,000  20,000 

„         bromide 6,000  15,000 

Sodium  chloride 4,000  8,000 

„      sulphate 500  7,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  ergotinine  solution  is  distinctly  less  sensitive 
to  a  number  of  reagents  than  an  ergotoxine  solution  of  the  same 
strength.  The  best  reagent  is  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  which, 
according  to  Tanret,  precipitates  a  solution  of  1  part  ergotinine  in 
1,240,000  parts  of  water.  The  limits  for  the  last  three  salts  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  salt  added  and  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Ergotoxine  Salts. 

These  salts  were  mostly  prepared  by  adding  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  drop  by  drop  to  a  dOute  ethereal  solution  of  the 
base  obtained  from  the  phosphate.  The  reaction  is  best  carried  out 
in  a  tall  stoppered  cylinder,  so  that  after  shaking  the  salt  readily 
settles  down  and  leaves  a  clear,  supernatant  solution.  As  soon  as  no 
further  precipitate  is  formed,  the  salt  is  washed  a  few  times  with  dry 
ether  by  decantation,  collected  at  the  pump,  and  dried  in  a  vacunoL 
In  the  case  of  mineral  acids,  it  is  very  important  tQ  avoid  e;coe69t 
which  brings  about  decomposition. 
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A  sulphate,  nitrate,  hydrochloride,  hjdrobromide,  two  oxalates,  and 
a  tartrate,  have  been  obtained  crystalline,  but  only  the  phosphate,  the 
oxalates,  and  the  hydrochloride  have  so^far  been  studied.  The  salts  of 
ergotoxine  with  inorganic  acids  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  can  be  crystallised. 
The  salts  with  organic  acids  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  are  best 
crystallised  by  adding  ether  to  their  solutions  in  cold  alcohol. 

Ergotoxine  is,  like  ergotinine,  a  very  feeble  base  and  does  not  com- 
bine with  more  than  one  equivalent  of  acid.  Its  salts  have  an  acid 
reaction ;  a  crystal  of  the  oxalate,  for  instance,  produces  a  red  spot 
when  placed  on  moist  blue  litmus  paper. 


Ergotoxine  Phosphate,  C^^U^j0^^r^,ll^V0^,K20. 

This  is  the  most  easily  purified  of  the  ergotoxine  salts  which  we 
have  so  far  examined,  and  was  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of 
the  other  salts.  The  crude  phosphate  obtained  in  the  manner  described 
under  ergotoxine  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  yielding  the 
base,  and  this  is  precipitated  in  ethereal  solution  with  phosphoric  acid. 
After  washing,  the  precipitated  salt  is  dried  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  using  50  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  boiling  alcohol  for  1  gram  of  salt. 
With  these  proportions  crystallisation  should  begin  slowly,  after  one 
or  two  hours.  It  is  important  to  use  alcohol  containing  a  little  water, 
as  the  phosphate  is  much  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  the 
crude  salt  is  crystallised  it  separates  in  groups  of  needles  radiating 
from  centres  and  showing  straight  extinction,  and,  when  pure,  in 
isolated  needles  melting  with  decomposition  at  186 — 187^  (the  bath 
being  heated  to  180°  before  the  introduction  of  the  substance). 

One  part  of  ergotoxine  phosphate  dissolves  in  313  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  14  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent. 

By  shaking  ergotoxine  phosphate  with  cold  distilled  water,  a  typical 
colloidal  solution  can  be  obtained,  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  salt. 
This  solution  froths  and  is  strongly  opalescent,  but  does  not  deposit 
any  of  the  suit  on  standing.  The  addition  of  an  electrolyte  (sodium 
acetate,  sodium  phosphate)  converts  the  hydrosol  into  a  geL  If  equal 
volumes  of  iT-hydrochloric,  oxalic,  phosphoric,  or  acetic  acids  are  added 
to  the  solution,  the  degree  of  precipitation  is  in  the  order  named,  that 
is,  in  that  of  the  conductivities  of  the  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  a  thick  jelly,  so  that  the  test  tube  can  be  inverted,  while  the 
acetic  acid  leaves  the  solution  fluid.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  phosphoric  and  most  organic  acids  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  stronger  mineral  acids  in  the  extraction  of  ergot 
alkaloids.     It   has  been  shown  already  that  a  colloidal  solution  of 
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ergotmine  hydrochloride  Ib  precipitated  by  electrolytes  in  a  similar 
manner. 

For  analysis  the  phosphate  was  recrystallised  two  or  three  times 
from  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  till  constant. 
The  salt  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water. 

01696  lost  00042  H^O;  H20  =  2-42. 

CjjH^iOjNjjHs^O^^aO  requires  HjO  =  248  per  cent. 

The  anhydrous  salt  is  hygroscopic,  so  that  the  boat  was  always 
enclosed  in  a  weighing  tube. 

I.  01 264  gave  0-2650  COj  and  0071 3  HgO.   C  =  5763  ;  H=  637. 
11.01654    „     0-3491    „      ,,0-0925     „      0  =  57*56 ;  H  =  6-26. 

111.0-1552     „    0-3278    „       ,,0-0843     „      C  =  57-60;  H»608. 
CggH^iO^NgjHgPO^  requires  0  =  57  89 ;  H  =  6-ll  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  above  three  analyses  a  different  specimen  was  used. 

In  the  following  two,  the  substance  was  mixed  with  cupric  oxide, 
leading  to  somewhat  higher  figures,  especially  for  the  hydrogen. 

01698  gave  0-3634  00,  and  01020  H3O.    0  =  58-37  ;  H-  671. 

0-0916    „    01954    „      „    00570     „        0  =  58-17;  H-=  6-99. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  the  substance  was  mixed  with 
cuprous  chloride.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  by  heating  the 
salt  on  the  water-bath  with  ammonia,  and  filtering  off  the  alkaloid. 

01128  gave    9*4  c.c.  N  at  19°  and  768  mm.     N  =  97. 

0-1787    „     14-5  C.C.  N  at  14-5° and  760  mm.    N=  100. 

0-3688     „     00588  Mg^PgO^;  H^PO^- 14-1. 
035H^i0gHfi,H3P04  requires  N  =  97  3  HgPO^  =  13*5  per  cent. 

Ergotoosine  Hydrochloride,  Og^H^jOgNgjECOl. 

When  prepared  by  precipitation  of  an  ethereal  ergotinine  solution 
this  salt  forms  minute  diamond-shaped  plates,  and  very  thin  and  very 
long  square- ended  needles,  showing  straight  extinction  and  melting  at 
205°  (bath  previously  heated  to  190°).  For  recrystallisation  0*3  gram 
of  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  4 — 5  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  by 
warming  on  the  water-bath,  and,  after  cooling,  ether  was  added  in 
quantities  of  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 

The  salt  is  very  unstable  and  therefore  difficult  to  purify. 

Determination  of  chlorine : 

1.  By  precipitating  the  solution  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  with  alcoholic 
silver  nitrate : 

0-1055  gave  0-0229  AgOl;  01  =  5-35. 

2.  By  Oarius'  method : 

0-1478  gave  0-0348  AgOl ;  01  =  5-8. 

OgjH^iOgNjjHCI,  requires  01  =  5-35  per  cent. 
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Normal  Ergotoxine  Oxalate  {S^i^^iO^^^,B.ji^jd^, 

By  adding  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  alcohol  to  a  solution  of 
ergotoxine  in  ether,  so  that  the  base  is  in  excess,  the  normal  oxalate 
was  formed.  The  precipitate  was  washed  and  dried,  and  crystallised 
by  gradually  adding  dry  ether  to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  each  addition  of  ether  the  solution 
was  set  aside  for  crystallisation.  If  absolute  alcohol  is  used,  crystals 
are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  salt  forms  elongated,  rectangular  plates,  showing  straight 
extinction  and  melting  at  179^  (the  bath  being  previously  heated  to 
VlQPy  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and 
in  twelve  parts  of  alcohol  at  25^. 

01579  gave  0-3727  COg  and  00949  HjO.     C  =  6435 ;  H  =  672. 

0-1168     „     0-2735     „      ,,0-0652    „        0  =  63-83;  H  =  6-24. 

01920     „     14-4  C.C.  N  at  15-5°  and  768  mm.     N  =  10-70. 

0-2040     „     18-3  C.C.  N  at  13°  and  771  mm.     N  =  1076. 

{O^^^fi^^^y'G.f^jd^  requires    C  =  64-24;    H  =  6-29;    N  =  10-42. 

per  cent. 

The  oxalic  acid  was  determined  by  adding  ammonia,  extracting  with 
ether,  and  precipitating  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution  with 
calcium  acetate. 

0-203  gave  00077  CaO.     H^O A « 5-7. 

(C85H^i06Ng)2,H2C204  requires  HjCjO^  =  6-6  percent. 

Acid  Ergotoxine  Oxalate,  O^^^O^^.Hjd^O^. 

This  salt  is  formed  by  shaking  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  xylene 
with  excess  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  oxaHc  acid.  On  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  and  acetone  it  gave  minute  prisms,  melting  at 
179°  with  decomposition.  It  does  not  crystallise  so  well  as  the  normal 
oxalate. 

0-2280  gave  0-5137  00^  and  0-1313  HgO.     0  =  61  45  ;  H  =  6-44. 

0-1770     „    0-3988     „      „    0-1030     „        0«61-44;  H  =  6-51. 

0-2322     „    0-5256     „      „    01324    „        0  =  61-73 ;  H  =  6-38. 

0-2108     „    00136  OaO;  Hj0j04=  10-5. 
^36H4iOeN5,HjOj04    requires    0  =  61-88;    H  =  6-04;     HaOjO^=12-6 

per  cent. 

The  Trans/ormaHon  qf  the  Ergot  Alkaloids  into  one  another. 

The  transformation  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  into  the  crystalline 
was  first  observed  by  Kraft  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  former  in 
methyl    alcohol  under  a  reflux  condenser.      On  cooling,  ergotinine 
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crystallised  out.  Kraft  also  observed  the  formation  of  hydroergotinine 
(as  he  called  the  amorphous  alkaloid),  when  a  solution  of  ergotinine  in 
3  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  left  standing  for  some  days  at  the  laboratory 
temperature. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  Kraft's  results,  we  had  indepen- 
dently observed  the  formation  of  ergotinine  from  ergotoxine  in  an 
attempt  to  acetylate  the  latter  alkaloid.  With  this  end  in  view,  0*64 
gram  of  ergotoxine  was  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  for  a 
few  seconds.  The  solution  was  then  poured  into  water  and  stirred 
vigorously.  The  solution  of  the  alkaloidal  acetates  was  separated 
from  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  resin,  and  the  alkaloids  were  pre- 
cipitated in  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried 
in  a  vacuum.  The  alkaloidal  precipitate  weighed  0*49  gram,  and 
required  for  complete  solution  about  25  c.c.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
whereas  the  ergotoxine  employed  was  soluble  in  very  mufih  less 
alcohol.  On  cooling,  0'13  gram  of  ergotinine  separated  out,  and  on 
concentration  of  the  mother  liquor  0*06  gram  more,  in  all  therefore 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield.  The  identity  with  natural 
ergotinine  results  from  the  following  : 

(1)  The  melting  point  was  220^,  and  remained  unchanged  when  the 
substance  was  mixed  with  natural  ergotinine. 

(2)  the  composition:  01163  gave  0*2895  CO,  and  0*0668  H^O. 
0  =  68-48;  H  =  6-48. 

CjjHjjgOsNg  requires  C  -  68  91 ;  H  =  6*45. 

(3)  The  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution  : 

aD  +  0*69°;  ^=-.1  dcm. ;  c  =  0*200;  [a]D  +  345°. 

In  a  similar  experiment  the  yield  of  ergotinine  was  25  per  cent. ; 
for  the  specific  rotation  we  found  : 

od  +  0*95°;  ^=1  dcm.;  c  =  0*245;  [o]i>  +  388°. 
After  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  for  half  an  hour : 

od  +  0:77°;  ;«1  dcm.;  c« 0*231;  [a]i>  +  326° 

The  mean  value  previously  found  for  natural  ergotinine  after  boiling 
with  alcohol  was  [a]D  +  328*'. 

At  first  we  were  unable  to  repeat  Kraft's  experiment  with  methyl 
alcohol,  perhaps  because  we  used  ergotoxine  prepared  by  heating  the 
phosphate  on  the  water-bath  with  ammonia  and  filtering.  Later,  at 
Dr.  Kraft's  suggestion,  we  liberated  the  base  with  sodium  carbonate, 
extracted  with  ether,  dried  the  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  sulphate, 
and  evaporated  it  in  a  vacuum  over  paraffin  wax.  We  then  obtained 
from, 0*139  gram  of  ergotoxine,  dissolved  in  2*4  c.c.  methyl  alcohol 
after  four  hours'  boiling  on  the  water-bath,  0*031  gram  of  ergotinine  » 
23  per  cent. 
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Thifi  specimen  gave : 

od  +  0-90°;  ;=1  dcm. ;  o  =  01244;  [a]i>  +  328° 

In  a  similar  experiment,  when  ammonia  was  used  to  liberate  the 
base,  we  obtained  a  somewhat  smaller  yield,  and  in  no  case  was  the 
transformation  even  approximately  quantitative.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  we  infer  from  our  experiments  on  the  optical  rotation  of 
ergotinine  that  the  alkaloid  undergoefii  decomposition  by  prolonged  boil- 
ing in  alcoholic  solution.  Since  we  originally  regarded  ergotinine  as 
acetylergotoxine,  we  attempted  to  hydrolyse  it  by  means  of  an  acid,  and 
selected  phosphoric  acid  because  the  phosphate  is  the  most  characteristic 
of  ergotoxine  salts.  0*3  gram  of  ergotinine,  which  would  require 
nearly  20  c.c.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol  for  solution,  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath  with  6  c.c.  of  alcohol  containing  1^  molecular  propor- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid.  At  70^  the  ergotinine  did  not  readily  dis- 
solve, but  after  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  solution  was  complete.  On 
standing  overnight,  0*2  gram  of  minute  diamond-shaped  plates  sepa- 
rated out,  consisting  of  long  needles  of  which  each  end  is  symmetric- 
ally replaced  by  two  dome  faces  3  the  extinction  is  parallel  to  the  long 
edge  of  the  crystals.  They  were  found  to  be  the  phosphate  of  an  amor- 
phous base.  On  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether  much  larger 
plates  were  obtained,  mostly  hexagonal  or  triangular  in  shape,  and 
differing  completely  from  the  slender  prisms  of  ergotoxine  phosphate 
already  described.  Nevertheless,  both  phosphates  melted  at  1 86 — 187^, 
and  a  mixture  of  the  two  showed  the  same  melting  point.  This  new 
phosphate  was  converted  into  the  oxalate,  which  melted  at  the  same 
temperature  as  normal  ergotoxine  oxalate,  and  resembled  it  in  crystal- 
line form.  Finally,  the  oxalate  was  reconverted  into  the  phosphate, 
which  was  found  to  have  preserved  its  original  crystalline  form.  Its 
identity  with  ergotoxine  phosphate  we  have  not  as  yet  definitely 
established  for  want  of  material,  but  possibly  the  one  is  a  racemic 
modification  of  the  other.  Both  salts  show  great  physiological 
activity. 

In  order  to  prove  the  absence  of  acetyl  groups  in  ergotinine,  its 
solution  in  20  per  cent,  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  was  distilled  with 
steam.  No  acid  passed  over.  On  neutralisation  and  concentration  the 
solution  yielded  the  typical  prisms  of  ergotoxine  phosphate. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  0. 
Reynolds,  B.Sc.,  for  much  help  in  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloids,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ewins,  B.Sc.,  for  valuable  assistance  throughout  the  work. 

Ths  Wsllcome  Phtsiologioal  Resbarch  Labobatories, 
Herns  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
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XXXVIII. — aay-T^nmethyl'  and  aayy-Tetrameihyltricarh- 
allylic  Acids  and  ay-Dimethylbutane-a/SS-tricarh' 
oxylic  Acid. 

By  Hebbert  Henbtock  and  Ghables  Henry  Graham  Sprakklimo. 

In  a  paper  by  Bone  and  Sprankling  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  29)  a  general 
method  is  described  for  the  synthesis  of  alkyltricarballylic  acids, 
based  on  the  interaction  of  the  sodium  compounds  of  cyAnosuocinic 
esters  and  bromo-fatty  esters  in  alcoholic  solution,  by  means  of  which 
these  authors  were  able  to  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the 
properties  of  a>monomethyl-,  aa-,  and  ay-dimethyltricarballylic  acids, 
their  anhydro-acids,  and  methyl  hydrogen  salts.  We  have  now  extended 
the  investigation  to  the  aay-trimethyl-  and  aayy-tetramethyltricarb- 
allylic  acids  and  also  to  a8-dimethylbutane-a)3S-tricarbozylic  acid,  the 
properties  of  which  are  described  in  the  present  communication. 

In  conformity  with  the  experiments  of  Bone  and  Sprankling,  we 
expected  to  obtain  aay-trimethyltricarballylic  acid  from  the  hydrolysed 
product  of  the  interaction  of  either  (a)  the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl 
)3methylcyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromowobutyrate,  or  of  {b)  the 
sodium  compound  of  ethyl  /3^-dimethylcyanosuocinate  and  ethyl 
a-bromopropionate,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations  : 

(a)  GG,Et-GNa(GN)-GHMe-G03Et  +  GMe,Br-G0^t  « 

G0jEfC(GMe2-G0jEt)(GN)-GHMe-G0jEt  +  NaBr. 

(b)  003Et-CNa(CN)-GBie2-GOsjEt+CHMeBr-G02Et  - 

CGjEfG(GHMe-C02Et)(CN)-GMe2'C02Et  +  NaBr. 

Whilst  aayy-tetramethyltricarballylic  acid  should  be  similarly  ob- 
tained from  the  hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  sodium 
compound  of  ethyl  )3)3-dimethylcyano8uccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromoMo- 
butyrate. 

We  found,  however,  that  as  long  as  alcohol  was  employed  as  the 
diluting  medium  for  the  reactions  in  question,  the  tricarballylic  acids 
could  not  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  our  purposes.  The  hydrolysed 
products  of  such  experiments  were  always  oily  acids,  which  crystallised 
very  slowly,  and  even  when  crystalline  acids  were  finally  isolated, 
analyses  indicated  that  they  contained  small  amounts  of,  probably, 
ethoxy-acids,  which  could  not  be  entirely  eliminated  by  repeated  re- 
crystallisations  from  suitable  solvents.  We  therefore  sought  for  some 
liquid  other  than  alcohol  as  the  diluting  medium  for  the  main  reaction* 
Xylene  was  first   tried,  but   the  sodium   compounds  of    the  cyano- 
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succinates  proved  too  insoluble  in  it ;  toluene  seemed  more  promising, 
and  after  many  trials  we  finally  devised  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, which  completely  obviated  the  difficulties  above  indicated. 

Interaction  of  Ethyl  Sodiocyanosuccmates  and  Bromo-faUy  Esters  in 

T^fiene  Solution, 

The  sodium  compound  of  the  cyanosuocinic  ester  was  first  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner  by  adding  the  ester  to  the  calculated  quantity  of 
sodium  ethoxide  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  is  convenient  to  work  with 
one-eighth  gram-molecular  proportions  of  the  cyanosuocinic  ester  in 
each  separate  experiment.  The  excess  of  alcohol  was  then  distilled  in 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  until  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid 
showed  a  temperature  of  120°;  the  sodium  compound  of  the  cyano- 
suocinic ester  was  thus  left  in  a  viscous,  pasty  condition,  sometimes 
slightly  charred,  but  quite  free  from  alcohol.  About  50  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form were  then  added  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  on 
the  water-bath,  until  the  sodium  compound  had  entirely  dissolved. 
To  the  cooled  solution  were  successively  added  (1)  the  calculated 
quantity  of  the  a-bromo-fatty  ester,  and  (2)  100  c.c.  of  pure  toluene 
mixed  with  5  or  10  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  whole  was  thoroughly 
shaken,  after  which  the  chloroform  was  distilled  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen,  the  distillation  being  continued  until  a  thermometer  inserted 
in  the  liquid  showed  a  temperature  of  105°.  The  residual  liquid  was 
poured  while  still  hot  into  Carius  tubes ;  after  displacing  air  by  dry 
carbon  dioxide  the  tubes  were  sealed  and  then  heated  to  150 — 180° 
for  five  or  six  hours.  The  precise  temperature  required  must  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  in  each  particular  case ;  the  limits  between  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  reaction  proceeds  satisfactorily  and  that  at  which 
charring  begins  being  somewhat  narrow.  The  cooled  liquid  was  poured 
into  excess  of  water,  and  the  oil  which  separated  was  isolated  by 
means  of  ether.  The  ether  and  toluene  were  then  evaporated  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (up  to  120 — 130°),  and  the  residual  dark  brown  oil 
afterwards  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  25  to  30  mm.  The  frac- 
tions which  distilled  below  190°  consisted  mainly  of  unchanged  cyano- 
suocinic ester,  together  with  some  bromo-fatty  ester.  The  cyano- 
tricarballylate  .distilled  between  195°  and  215°  as  a  viscous,  nearly 
colourless  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  boiled  between  200°  and  205°!. 
The  yields  were  from  19  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  oils 
were  subsequently  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  three  to  four  days,  and  the  acids  isolated  from  the 
hydrolytic  products  as  described  by  Bone  and  Sprankling  (Joe,  dt,), 

aay'TrimethyltHearhaUylic  Add, 

C02H-CMea-CH(C02H)-CHMe-CO,H. 
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— (a).  From  the  hjdrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethyl-/^^- 
dimethylcyanoRUCcinate  and  ethyl  a-hromopropionate  we  isolated  an 
acid  which  in  the  crude  state  melted  at  123 — 125%  hut  after  several 
recrystallisatioDs  from  chloroform  quite  sharply  at  133 — 134°. 
Analysis  indicated  that  it  was  a  tribasic  acid  : 

0-1620  gave  02940  00^  and  0*0994  H^O.     C  =  4955  ;  H  =  6-78. 

CgHj^Og  requires  C«49-5 ;  H  =  6-42  per  cent. 
0-1800  of  silver  salt  gave  01086  Ag.     Ag  =  60-4. 

Cj^HijOgAgg  requires  Ag«60-1  per  cent. 

The  acid  was  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  only  moderately 
so  in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  best  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  chloroform. 

Dissociation  Constant, — Conductivity  determinations  for  four  suc- 
cessive dilutions  at  25°  gave  the  following  results : 

V.                       fi^                        m,  K=  lOOit. 

27                21-51                0-0597  001403 

54                30-35                0-0843  0-01437 

108                42-58                0-1183  0-01462 

216                59-45                01651  0-01510 

K  =  0-0145. 

Whilst  this  value  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  of  other 
tricarballylic  acids,  it  is  much  lower  than  that  of  either  tricarballylic 
acid  itself  (0*022),  or  those  of  its  mono-  or  di-methyl  derivatives. 

Anhydro^cid, — When  boiled  with  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  a 
liquid  anhydro-acid,  which,  although  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  did  not 
solidify;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  anhydro-acids  of  the  two 
a-methyltricarballylic  acids  already  described  by  Bone  and  Sprankling. 
With  water  the  liquid  yielded  the  original  acid,  melting  at  133°. 

Caldvm  Salt. — ^As  in  the  case  of  the  other  tricarballylic  acids,  a 
crystalline  calcium  salt  immediately  separated  when  a  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  was  boiled  with  calcium  chloride  solution;  the 
precipitate  ,was  permanent  and  did  not  appreciably  redissolve  on 
cooling. 

Analyses  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  established  the  formula 
(C9H„0,),Ca„H,0. 

Since  oay-trimethyltricarballylic  acid  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  it  should  exist  in  two  inactive  ^stereoisomeric  forms ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  molecule  of  the  [aayy-tetramethyl  acid  is  symmetrical, 
and  therefore  in  its  case  the  possibility  of  stereoisomerism  is 
precluded. 

All  attempts  to  convert  the  aay-trimethyltricarballylic  acid  into  a 
stereoisomeride  entirely  failed;  it  underwent  no  appreciable  change 
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when  heated  under  pressure  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  220°  for 
eight  hours,  except  that  it  was  converted  into  the  liquid  anhydro-acid, 
which  with  water  yielded  'the  original  acid  melting  at  134 — 135^. 
Further,  we  were  unable  to  isolate  any  stereoisomerlde  from  the 
bydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethyl  methylsodiocyauo- 
succinate  and  ethyl  bromoi^obutyrate. 


a&-Dimethj/lbutans  afii-iricarboasylie  Add^ 

C02H-CHMe-CH(C02H)-CHij-CHMe-CO,H. 

(b)  From  the  hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethyl 
methylsodiocyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromoisobutyrate  we  obtained 
a  tribasic  acid  isomeric  with  that  just  described;  the  crude  acid 
melted  at  100 — 102^,  but  after  crystallisation  from  chloroform  and 
light  petroleum  at  107°.     On  analysis  : 

0-1260  gave  0^2281  CO2  and  00760  H^O.     C  -  49-37 ;  H  «  670. 
Cj^Hj^Oj  requires  0  =  49-6  ;  H  =  6-42  per  cent. 

01100  silver  salt  gave  00792  OO2 ;  0-0238  H^O  and  00664  Ag; 
0  =  19-64;  H«2-40;  Ag- 60-36. 

CgHnOjAgj  requires  0  =  20-00  ;  H:  =  2-40  ;  Ag«  60-10  per  cent. 

Its  solubilities  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  light  petroleum 
resembled  those  of  the  isomeric  acid  (m.  p.  134°) ;  its  dissociation 
constant  at  25°  was  determined  as  follows : 


V. 

/«»• 

m. 

£•=100*. 

83-52 

3909 

0-1086 

0-0158 

16704 

53-67 

0-1491 

.0-0156 

334-08 

75-92 

0-2109 

0-0168 

668-16 

100-36 

0-2788 

0-0161 

The  constant  is  0-0161. 

AnhydrO'Ocid, — With  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  the  corre- 
sponding liquid  auhydride;  this  with  water  regenerated  the 
original  acid : 

01301  gave  0-2569  CO2  and  0-0710  HjO.     0  =  53-89  ;  H  -  607. 
O9H12O5  requires  0  =  5400  ;  H  =  6*07  per  cent. 

At  first  we  concluded  that  the  two  isomeric  acids  just  described 
represented  respectively  the  two  possible  inactive  forms  of  aaytri* 
methyltricarballylic  acid,  although  it  seemed  curious  that  one  acid  only 
should  be  produced  in  each  of  two  so  nearly  allied  reactions,  and  that 
the  same  add  should  be  always  produced  as  the  result  of  the  same 
reaction. 

The  next  question  was  to  find  whether  one  acid  can  be  converted 
into  the  other  by  any  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  in  the 
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case  of  other  stereoisomeric  tricarballylic  acids.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  acid  melting  at  134°  exhibited  no  sign  of  stereoisomeric 
change,  either  after  prolonged  treatment  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  or  with  acetic  anhydride,  at  high  temperatures.  Experiments 
with  the  acid  melting  at  107°  were  equally  without  result  in 
this  respect,  although  we  heated  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
230°  for  twelve  hours.  These  negative  results,  whilst  not  conclusively 
proving  that  the  two  acids  are  not  stereoisomerides,  certainly  suggest 
that  they  are  structurally  different. 

An  examination  of  the  calcium  salt  of  the  acid  (m.  p.  107°) 
strengthened  this  conclusion.  The  calcium  salts  of  all  the  other 
known  methyl-substituted  tricarballylic  acids  are  immediately  precipi- 
tated, when  solutions  of  their  ammonium  salts  are  boiled  with 
calcium  chloride,  although  some  of  them  redissolve  on  cooling.  The 
calcium  salt  of  the  acid,  melting  at  133 — 134°,  was  in  this  way 
instantly  precipitated,  and  it  did  not  redissolve  on  cooling.  In 
contrast  with  this  behaviour,  the  acid  melting  at  107°  yielded  no 
insoluble  calcium  salt,  and,  moreover,  the  melting  point  of  the  acid  is 
30°  lower  than  those  of  all  the  other  methyltricarballylic  acids. 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  between  ethyl  a-bromo- 
Mobutyrate  and  methyl  sodiocyanosuccinate,  it  seemed  probable  that 
first  of  all  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated  from  the  ethyl  a-bromotso- 
butyrate,  and  that  the  resulting  methylacrylic  ester  subsequently  con- 
denses with  the  ethyl  methylsodiocyanosuccinate  as  follows : 

C02EfCHMe-CNa(CN)C0jEt  +  CHalCMe-COgEt  —^ 

OOjEfCHMe-C(CH2-CMeNa-C02Et)(CN)-CO,Et. 

The  product  of  the  reaction  would,  on  hydrolysis,  yield  oS-dimethyl- 
butane  a^S-tricarboxylic  acid, 

C02H-CHMe-CH(COjH)-CH,-CHMe-C03H. 

This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  condensing  methyl  sodiocyano- 
succinic  ester  with  monomethylacrylic  ester;  on  hydrolysing  the 
condensation  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  ^obtained  an  acid 
identical  in  all  respects  with  the  acid  melting  at  107°. 

The  sodium  compound  of  the  methyl  cyanosuccinic  ester  was  pre- 
pared  by  adding  the  ester  to  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium 
ethoxide  dissolved  in  alcohol.  To  this  was  added  the  calculated 
amount  of ^  methylacrylic  ester  (prepared  by  Thorpe's  method.  Trans.,. 
1900,  77,  947),  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  sixteen  hours  on  the 
water-bath.  The  product,  which  had  darkened  in  colour,  was  cooled 
and  poured  into  water,  when  a  brown  oil  was  obtained,  which  was 
extracted  with  ether  in  the  usual  manner.  After  evaporating  the 
ether  the  residual  oil  was  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  40  mm. ; 
the  fraction   collected   between    190°  and   205°  was  hydrolysed  by 
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Iboiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  .for  sixteen  hours  in  a 
reflux  apparatus,  and  the  acid  isolated  as  described  by  Bone  and 
Sptankling  {loc,  cit).  The  acid  was  at  first  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow 
oil»  which  solidified  on  standing  for  some  hours  in  a  vacuous  desiccator. 
On  crystallisation  from  chloroform  it  yields  small  white  crystals, 
which  melted  at  105^  A  mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  this  and  the 
acid  (m.  p.  107°)  prepared  from  the  bromo-fatty  ester  melted  at 
104— 106^ 

This  acid  gave  no  insoluble  calcium  salt  when  a  solution  of  its 
ammonium  salt  was  boiled  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Its 
solution  in  water  does  not  decolorise  alkaline  permanganate  in  the 
cold. 

Its  solubilities  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform  or  light  ^petroleum 
agree  with  those  of  the  acid  melting  at  107°. 

0-1471  gave  0-2657  COg  and  00870  H^O;  C- 49-25  ;  H  =  6-59. 

CgH.ifie  requires  0*495;  H=^6*42  per  cent. 

0-1540  silver  salt  gave  00930  Ag.     Ag  »  60-38. 

OgHijO^Agj  requires  Ag  =  60-10  per  cent. 

The  conductivity  for  four  dilutions  was  determined,  and  gave  results 
closely  agreeing  with  those  of  the  acid  melting  at  107°. 


«> 

N- 

m. 

jr=ioo*. 

43-4 

27-68 

00769 

0-01476 

86-8 

38-99 

0-1080 

001506 

173-6 

54-55 

01510 

0-01647 

347-2 

75-30 

0-2090 

O-OIMO 

The  constant  is  0-01530. 

It  ¥nll,  therefore,  be  seen  that  this  acid  agrees  in  all  its  properties 
with  that  prepared  by  the  first  method  given  in  this  paper,  and  is 
therefore  identical  with  it.  The  structural  formula  follows  from  the 
synthesis,  showing  that  the  acid  is  not  a  trimethyltricarballylic  acid, 
although  isomeric  with  this  group  of  acida 

aayy-TetramethyUricarhaUylic  Add, 
C02H-OMe2*OH(OOjH)-OMej-002H. 

This  acid  was  isolated  from  the  hydrolysed  product  of  higher  boiling 
point  (190 — 215°/35  mm.),  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl 
J8^-dimethylsodiocyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromowobutyrate  in 
toluene  solution.  After  two  recrystallisations  from  chloroform  it 
melted  at  140°.    On  analysis  : 

0-1628  gave  0-3046  COg  and  01026  H^O.     0  =  61-31 ;  H*  7*03. 
CioHijOft  requires  C==51-70  ;  H-6-94  per  cent. 
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0-2110  sUver  salt  gave  0*1244  Ag.     Ag  -  58*95. 

CiQHjgO^Agj  requires  AgB58'6  per  cent. 

The  calcium  salt,  dried  at  100^  had  the  composition 
(C,oHi80«),Ca.,iH,0. 
The  acid  crystallises  well  from  chloroform,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene,  but  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.    Its 
dissociation  constant  was  determined. 


1 


V. 

»<► 

m. 

jr=ioo*. 

34-4 

24-80 

0-0688 

001478 

68-8 

34-40 

0-0970 

001514 

137-6 

4800 

0-1333 

0-01500 

275-2 

66-66 

0-1850 

0-01627 

The  constant  is  0*01505. 

Anhydro-acid, — With  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  the  correspond- 
ing liquid  anhydro-acid,  which  on  standing  several  days  in  a  vacuoos 
desiccator  solidified  to  a  white  crystalline  substance  melting  at  132^; 
this  with  water  regenerated  the  original  acid  melting  at  139°. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  Prof.  Bone  for  bis 
kind  assistance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  research  and  also  to  the 
Kesearch  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant,  which 
enabled  them  to  purchase  the  more  expensive  chemicals  used  in  the 
work. 
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XXXIX. — Influence  of  Substitutio7i  oii  the  Formation  of 
Diazoamines  and  Aminoazo-compounds.  Part  VL 
The  Partially  Methylated  4  :  &'Diamino-m'Xylenes. 

By  Gilbert  T.  Morgan  and  Frajjces  M.  G.  MiCKLBTHWArr. 

It  was  previously  shown  by  one  of  the  authors  that  aminoazo- 
compounds  can  be  obtained  from  diazonium  salts  and  4  :  6-diamino-m' 
xylene,  whereas  this  condensation  is  entirely  inhibited  when  the  aminic 
hydrogen  atoms  are  completely  replaced  by  alkyl  groups  as  in 
tetramethyl-4:  6-diamino-7/i-xylene  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  89,  656). 

As  the  partially  methylated  bases  of  this  series  had  not  been  p»- 
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pared,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  obtain  these  substances  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  the  progressive  methylation  of  the  primary  diamine 
would  affect  the  formation  of  azo-derivatives. 

One  of  these  partially  methylated  bases,  namely,  <-dimethyl-4  : 6- 
diamino-m-xylene,  was  recently  prepared  and  studied  by  one  of  the 
authors  and  Mr.  A.  Clayton  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1054),  when  it  was 
found  that  the  combination  with  diazo-compounds  proceeded  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  product  appeared  to  contain  both  a  diazoamine  and 
an  aminoazo-compound. 

All  the  other  partially  methylated  derivatives  of  4 : 6-diamino-97^ 
xylene,  namely,  methyl-A  :  6-diaminO'Ui'Xylene,  AB-dimethyl-^  :  6- 
diamino-m-xj/lene  and  trimethyl-^ :  Q-diaminO'm'Xylene,  have  now  been 
obtained  by  methods  described  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  com- 
munication, and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  diagram,  the 
processes-  employed  were  devised  to  yield  as  far  as  possible  the 
required  base  uncontaminated  by  other  members  of  the  series : 


NH-SOj-C^H^  N(CH3)-S02-C7H^ 

-^2 


*3|  1  V  »l  I 


CHj  CHg 


n(ch:,)-so,-CjH,  nh-ch, 

CHg  CH, 

I. 

NH-SOj-CaHj  N(CH,)-S0,-C,H5 

^^bA    „_._       _^      OH,       ,„,_._    _^ 


;NH-SO,-C,Hs     "^  l^  /lN(CHs).S02-CeH5 

NH-CH. 


CHj  OH, 


"■a 


NH-CHg 


-> 


II. 

N(CH,)2  N(0H3), 


NO,      -^  \/^^» 

CHg  CHg 

III. 
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N(0H3), 

N(CH3), 


iNH-CHg 


CH 


These  diamines  were  readily  characterised  by  their  behaviour 
towards  nitrous  acid,  each  furnishing  a  product  of  a  different  type. 
Methyl-4 :  G-diamino-nirxylene  (I)  gave  a  nitroso-diazonium  salt, 
a«-dimethyl-4 :  G-diamino-m-xylene  (III)  formed  a  normal  diazo^ 
nium  salt,  whilst  trimethyl-4 : 6-diamino.w-xylene  (IV)  gave  rise 
to  a  mononitrosoanfine.  «-Dimethyl-4 : 6-diamin6-fn<xylene  (II),  pre- 
viously examined,  yielded  a  dinitrosoamine  (Morgan  and  Clayton,  loo. 
di.). 

These  partially  methylated  diamines  were  now  submitted  in  turn 
to  the  action  of  various  diazonium  salts. 

Methyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xylene,  ^  like  4 :  G-diamino-m-xylene  itself, 
furnished  only  azo-derivatives,  but  the  yields  in  this  case  were  even 
smaller  than  with  the  unmethylated  base,  and  diazoamines  were  not 
isolated. 

(M-Dimethyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xylene,  on  treatment  with  ^-nitro- 
benzenediazonium  chloride,  furnished  a  well-defiDed  diazoamine, 
accompanied  only  by  traces  of  an  azo-derivative.  This  o^dimethyl 
base  may  be  compared  with  9-dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-m-xylene  which, 
with  the  same  diazonium  salt,  gave  rise  to  a  mixture  of  azo-derivative 
and  diazoamine  (Morgan  and  Clayton,  loc.  ciL). 

Trimethyl-4 : 6-diamino>m-xylene  combined  readily  with  diazotised 
amines  to  form  well-defined  diazoamines  accompanied  only  by  traces 
of  azo-derivatives.  The  diazoamines  produced  with  />-nitrobenzene- 
diazonium  and  toluene-/7-diazonium  chlorides  respectively  were  crystal- 
lisable  compounds  easily  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity  and  constituting 
the  main  product  of  the  condensation. 

The  experiments  on  the  dipara-substituted  m-diamines  have  thus 
shown  that  progressive  methylation  of  these  bases  renders  increasingly 
difficult  the  formation  of  o-aminoazo-compounds,  and  that  complete 
methylation  altogether  prevents  this  condensation.  Now  this  tendency 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  j^-aminoazo-series  where  the  completely 
methylated  bases  form  azo-derivatives  just  as  readily  as  the  primary 
diamines.  This  striking  contrast  points  to  some  difference  in  the 
vxode  of  formation  of  the  two  seri^  of  i^zo-coQipouadQ.    The  presence 
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of  a  labile  aminic  hydrogen  atom  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  ortho-aminoazo-compound,  and  this  circnmstance  suggests 
the  riew  that  the  condensation  actually  occurs  with  a  dynamic  fonn 
of  the  diamine  in  which  an  ortho-quinonoid  configuration  has  been 
acquired. 

NH  NH 


CH, 


i<iH  +   0|n-NHR  CHg/\:N-NHR 


=   H3O  +  1! 


2 


The  system  may  then  revert  moro  or  less  completely  to  the  benzenoid 
form  after  condensation  has  been  effected. 

EXFEBIMENTAL. 

-    Me  thy  1-4: :  Q-diamino-m-xylene, 

?ro-Xylene  was  nitrated  by  adding  to  250  grams  of  the  hydrocarbon 
cooled  by  salt  and  ice,  a  mixture  of  500  grams  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  575  grams  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*52).  The  mixture 
was  subsequently  heated  for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath,  and  then 
cooled  and  poured  on  to  ice.  The  4  :  G-dinitro-m-xylene  was  isolated 
by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol,  taking  at  each 
stage  the  less  soluble  crop  of  crystals. 

6-Nitro-4-amino-m-xylene  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  dinitro* 
compound  (20  grams)  in  120  c.c.  of  warm  alcohol,  adding  10  c.c. 
of  strong  ammonia,  and  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide; 
the  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  was  repeated  after 
half  an  hour's  heating,  and  finally,  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
a  crystalline  yellow  solid  had  separated,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
added,  and  the  alcohol  was  evaporated.  The  nitro-base  was  extracted 
with  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  washed  residue  and  reprecipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  ammonia ;  the  crude  product  melted  at 
120°,  and  was  recrystallised  until  the  correct  melting  point  (123^)  was 
obtained. 

Toluene-^sulphonyl-Q'mtro-i'amino-m-aiylene, 

NO2-C,H2(CH3),-NH-SO,-0,Hy, 
was  obtained  by  heating  for  twenty  hours  in  dry  pyridine  20  grams 
of  the  nitroxylidine  and  an  excess  of  toluene-p-sulphonic  chloride 
(43  grams) ;  the  yield  amounted  to  33  grams,  and  the  product  after 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  separated  in  transparent,  pale  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  192° : 

0-3716  gave  28-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  756  mm.    N  =  8-78. 
OjgHjgO^NgS  requires  N-8-70  per  cent. 
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Toluene'^-8fdph<myl'6-nUroA'fnethylaminO'm'Xylenef 
N0,-C,H,(CH,VN(0H3)-S0,-C,H^, 
obtained  by  methylatiDg  the  preceding  compound  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  methyl  iodide  and  alcoholic  soda,  separated  from   alcohol  in 
colourless,  prismatic  crystals  (m.  p.  135 — 136°)  which  are  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis : 

0-1996  gave  14*6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N«8-67. 

0,jHjg04NjS  requires  N  =  8'38  per  cent. 
^T<duen€'p-8ulph4myl'4r-methyl'i :  Q-diamino-m-xyleMf 
NH2-C,H2(CH3),-N(CH,)-SO,-C,H„ 
was  produced  by  reducing  the  preceding  nitro-compound  with  iron  and 
dilute  acetic  acid,  but  as  it  did  not  crystallise  satisfactorily  from  the 
ordinary  organic  media  it  was  converted  into  its  hydrochloride,  which 
separates  from  an  acid  solution  in  almost  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
225° : 
0-4426  gave  0-1752  AgCl.     CI  =  9*96. 

Ci^H^OjNjSjHCl  requires  CI -10-42  per  cent. 

The  base  yields  a  very   insoluble    platinichloride  and  an   (tcetyl 
derivative,  crystallising  from  benzene  in  colourless,  felted  needles,  and 
melting  at  176°. 
The  azo-P'tiaphthol  derivative, 

C,H,-SO,-N(CH3)-C.H,(CH3),-N,-C,oH,-OH, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  bright  red,  felted  needles,  and 
melts  at  177—178°. 

Hydrolysis  of  the  Sulphonamide. — This  operation  was  successfully 
effected  by  heating  for  three  hours  at  120 — 130°  a  large  number 
of  sealed  tubes,  each  containing  3*5  grams  of  the  cr3rstalline  hydro- 
chloride of  the  sulphonamide  and  12  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  product  was  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  extracted 
with  chloroform,  the  extract  being  then  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  The  dark,  oily  residue 
thus  obtained  was  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  when  a  colourless  oil  passed  over  at  180°/25 — 30  mm. 
This  fraction  when  redistilled  boiled  constantly  at  166 — 167°/10  mm., 
and  solidified  in  the  receiver  in  stellate  clusters  of  colourless  hastate 
crystals  melting  at  57°  : 

0-1739  gave  04550  COj  and  0-1503  HjO.     C  =  71-35 ;  H  =  9-60. 

0-1892    „    0-4978  COj  „    0  1619  HgO.     C  =  71-75  ;  H- 9-50. 

01521     „     24-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  763  mm.     N  =  18-68. 
CgHj^Ng  requires  0  =  7200  ;  H-9-33  ;  N=  1866  per  cent. 

This  diamine,  which  is  extremely  oxidisable,  does  not  crystallise 
readily  from  the  ordinary  organic  solvents,  but  its  benzene  solution  on 
evaporation  deposits  transparent,  colourless  plates.     When  the  hydro- 
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chloride  of  this  base  is  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  it  reacts 
with  two  molecular  proportions  of  nitrous  acid,  forming  a  soluble 
nitrosodiazonium  chloride  j  this  substance  condenses  with  alkaline 
/3-naphthol  to  yield  an  azo-P^naphthol  derivatiye, 

NO-N(CH3)-CeH2(CH3VN,-C3oHe-OH, 
which  separates  from  benzene  in  lustrous,  red   prisms  or  lath-like 
crystals,  melting  at  195 — 196^ : 

01 720  gave  0*4337  CO,  and  00937  H,0.     C  -  6876  ;  H  =  6-05. 

0-1332     „     20-2  C.C.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  773  mm.     N  =  17*66. 
CjgHjgOjN^  requires  0  =  68*26;  H  =  5*38;  N=  16-76  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  analysed  only  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  evolves  nitrous  fumes  on  heating. 

Aa-Dimethyl-i  :  S-diamino-m-xylene. 

MeUhylatwih  of  ^-Mtro-i-amino-m-xylene, — ^The  recrystallised  nitro- 
zylidine  (m.  p.  123°)  was  converted  into  its  hydrobromide,  and  3  grams 
of  this  salt  were  heated  with  12  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  for  five  hours  at 
150 — 180°,  the  most  suitable  temperature  being  160°.  The  sealed 
tubes  then  contained  a  clear  red  solution  quite  free  from  tar.  The 
contents  of  sixty  tubes  were  diluted  with  water,  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal^  and  then  rendered  ammoniacal.  The  methylated  nitroxylidine, 
which  was  extracted  with  chloroform,  refused  to  solidify  on  evaporating 
off  the  solvent  and  cooling  the  residue.  A  small  portion  was  converted 
into  its  crystalline  picrate,  N02-C<,H,(CH8^2-N(CHj)2,CeH:j(NOj)a-OH, 
which  melts  with  violent  decomposition  at  170 — 173°: 

0-1 174  gave  16*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  777  mm.     N  =  16*39. 
Ci^HiyOgNg  requires  N  =  16*54  per  cent. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  oily  nitro-base  was  reduced  with  a  moderate 
excess  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acidj  the  metal  was  subsequently 
removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  methylated  diamine  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The 
base  set  free  with  ammonia  was  extracted  with  chloroform  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  ether ;  the  extract  after  drying  with  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  was  evaporated  at  100°,  and  the  oily  residue  distilled 
under  diminished  pressure,  when  a  viscid,  yellow  oil  passed  over  at 
174°/45  mm.  When  redistilled  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
oil  boiled  ^constantly  at  149 — 150°/21  mm.  and  was  obtained  quite 
colourless : 

0-2328  gave  0*6242  CO,  and  0*2108  HgO.     C  =  73-13  ;  H  =  10-06. 

0*1470    „     21-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N  =  17*19. 
CjoHigNg  requires  0  =  73*17;  H-9-75  ;  N  =  17*07  per  cent. 

9A-DirMthyl'i  :  6-diamino-m-xylene  rapidly  assumes  a  yellow  colour 
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on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  ultimately  becomes  red ;  it  has.  a 
faint  but  characteristic  odour  and  does  not  solidify  at  -  10^.  Its  salts 
with  the  mineral  acids  are  fairly  soluble  in  water;  its  benzoyl 
derivative,  N(CH3)2-OoH2(CHg)2*NH'00-C5H5,  crystallises  from  a 
mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°)  in 
colourless,  glistening  plates  and  melts  at  123°. 

When  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  in  acid  solution  the 
hydrochloride  of  this  diamine  reacts  with  only  one  molecular  pro- 
portion of  nitrous  acid,  yielding  a  soluble  diazonium  Fait  which  con- 
denses with  ^-naphthol  to  form  the  azo-fi-rMphthol  derivative, 

N(CH3),-C,H,(CH,),-N3-Ci„H.-OH, 
which  separates  from  benzene  in  stellate  clusters  of  prismatic  crystals 
melting  at  140—142°. 

01883  gave  21-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  763  mm.     N  =  1319. 
Cg^HjiONg  requires  N  =  13*16  per  cent. 

Trimeihyl'^  :  ^'diamino-rsi' xylene, 

Benzenesulphonyl-As-diTnet/tylA :  Q-diamino-m-xylene, 
N(CH3),-C,H,(CH,),-NH-SO,-C,H5. 
— ^This  sulphonamide  was  obtained  from  a«-dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-m- 
xylene  and  bcDzenesulphonic  chloride  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  product  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
although  a  small  amount  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  the  alkali  was 
isolated.  This  compound,  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  benzene  in 
colourless,  transparent  plates,  melted  at  113 — 115°  and  contained  9*38 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  it  was  not,  however,  further  examined.  The 
alkaline  solution,  when  acidified  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielded  (a)  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  matter ;  this  product  when 
crystallised  from  alcohol  separated  in  hard,  colourless  prisms  and 
melted  at  136—138°: 

0-2690  gave  15  c.a  nitrogen  at  19°  and  780  mm.     N«6*56. 
CgiHjgO^NjSj  requires  N  =  6'51  per  cent. 

This  compound  appeared  to  be  derived  from  a  small  quantity  of 
methyl-4  :  6*diamino-m-xylene  present  in  the  dimethyl  base  and  its  pro- 
perties (solubility  in  alkali  hydroxides  and  insolubility  in  acids)  pointed 
to  the  formula 

CH3 


OH3 


/\-N(CH3)-S0,-C,H,. 


This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  applying  the  Schotten-Baumann 
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reaction  to  methyl'4  : 6-diamino-m-zylene  when  the  same  compound 
was  produced. 

The  main  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (a),  after  filtration  from  the 
preceding  compound,  was  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  when 
the  required  benzenesulphonyl-a<-dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-m-xyIene  was 
obtained  as  a  snow-white  precipitate ;  this  crystallised  from  alcohol 
and  was  obtained  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  112 — 113° : 

0-3170  gave  25-2  c.c  nitrogen  at  17-5°  and  771  mm.     N  =  9-33. 

CijjHgoOjNgS  requires  N  =  9*21  per  cent. 

Benzenendphanyltrimethyl'^ :  ^-dtamino-m-asylene, 

N(OH3),-CeH2(CH3)2-N(CH3)-S02-CeH,, 
was  prepared  from  the  preceding  compound  by  heating  it  with  methyl 
iodide  and  alcoholic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  nine  hours.  The 
product,  which  was  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  caustic  soda,  was 
dissolved  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  either  sodium  acetate  or  ammonia,  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  when  it  separated  in  transparent,  lustrous,  colourless 
needles  melting  at  122—123° : 

0  2216  gave  17*5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  779  mm.     N  =  9-26. 
Oi^HgaOjNjS  requires  N  =  8'80  per  cent. 

Hydrciyiia  of  the  Trimethylated  Svlphonamide, — Several  tubes  were 
each  charged  with  3  grams  of  the  sulphonamide  and  12  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  at  130' — 150°  for  four  hours.  A 
clear  red  solution  was  generally  obtained,  although  in  a  few  instances  a 
small  amount  of  tar  was  present.  The  filtered  liquid  was  rendered 
ammoniacal  and  extracted  with  chloroform  j  the  oily  residue  left  after 
evaporating  the  dehydrated  extract  at  100°  was  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  main  portion 
boiled  at  151°/20  mm.  and  when  rectified  at  145°/15  mm.  was  obtained 
as  a  colourless  oil  which  slowly  solidified  to  a  mass  of  colourless  crystals 
melting  at  40—42° : 

0-1432 gave  03864  COj  and  0*1321  HgO ;  0=  73-60  ;  H=:  10-25, 
0-1414     „     18-8  c,c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  775  mm.     N  =  15-81. 
OiiHjgNj  requires  C  =  74-15 ;  H=  1011 ;  N>=  1573  per  cent. 

Trimeihyl-^  :  Q-diamino-m-xylenef  when  treated  in  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite,  yielded  only  a  mononitroso- 
amine  which  separated  on  the  addition  of  excess  of  sodium  acetate  as 
an  oil  which  slowly  solidified  to  a  mass  of  almost  colourless  crystals 
melting  at  45° ;  1  gram  of  the  diamine  furnished  one  gram  of  its 
niirosoamine : 

01428  gave 250 c.c,  nitrogen  at  16° and  775  mm.    N  =  20'82, 
OjiHi^ONg  requires  N  =  20*28  per  cent. 
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This  nitrosoamine  gave  intense  colorations  in  all  the  phases  of  the 
Liebermann  reaction. 


Action  of  Biazonium  Salts  on  the   Partially 
Methylated  4::Q-Diamino'm-xylene8. 

(1)  MelhylA  :  Q-diamiTUhm-xylen^. — A  comparative  dye-test  made 
with  diazotised  primuline  on  the  cotton  fibre  showed  that  this  base 
behaved  like  4  : 6-diamino-m-xylene  itself  towards  this  diazo-compound, 
the  shades  of  red  produced  being  very  similar  in  hue  and  intensity. 
On  treating  the  new  diamine  with  the  simpler  diazonium  salts  it  was 
found  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  any  well-defined  condensation 
products.  The  substances  obtained  by  means  of  toluene-;>- 
diazonium  chloride  were  tarry,  whilst  with  je)-nitrobenzenediazonium 
chloride  only  a  very  small  yield  of  any  solid  azo-derivative  was 
isolated ;  in  neither  case  was  any  diazoamine  obtained.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  the  latter  diazonium  salt  to^ne  of  the  diamine  and  then 
treating  the  mixture  with  aqueous  sodium  acetate,  a  deep  brown 
precipitate  appeared,  which  was  accompanied  by  frothing.  This 
product  was  collected  after  twelve  hours,  and,  when  dry,  extracted  with 
alcohol.  A  small  quantity  of  a  brownish-purple,  crystalline  substance 
separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  This  product,  which  contained 
chlorine,  gave  an  intense  reddish-brown  coloration  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  behaved  as  the  hydrochloride  of  the  azo-compoond, 
N02-OeH,.N2-OeH(CH3)2(NH2)-NH-CH,. 

0-1432  gave  246  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N  =  2014. 

CigHi-yO^NgjHCl  requires  N=:  20-86  per  cent. 
This  hyclfochloride  melted  at  199—202°. 

(2)  9iA-Ditni6thyl'i  :  ^-diamino-m- xylene. — ^The  primuline  dye-test  in- 
dicated a  marked  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  ingrain  azo- 
colouring  matter  obtained  by  using  this  diamine  as  developer.  A 
comparative  experiment  made  with  fi-dimethyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xylene 
showed  that  the  two  isomerides  give  colours  of  similar  hue  and 
intensity. 

A  condensation  of  the  diamine  and  p-nitrobenzenediazonium  chloride 
effected  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  aqueous  sodium  acetate  led  to  the 
production  of  a  diazoamine.  This  compound,  which  separated  as  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate,  was  obtained  in  almost  quantitative  yield, 
3*3  grams  of  the  diamine,  and  2*76  grams  of  |7-nitroaniline,  furnishing 
5-5  grams  of  this  product.  This  diazoamine  was  either  decomposed  or 
not  dissolved  by  the  available  solvents,  and  was  therefore  prepared 
from  carefully  purified  materials  and  analysed  after  drying  for  some 
days  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  : 
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0-1784  gave  35*0  c.c  nitrogen  at  IQ""  and  751  mm.     N  =  22*34. 
CigHigOjNj  requires  N  =  22*36  per  cent. 

A  weighed  portion,  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gas-volumeter,  evolved  the  whole  of  its  diazo-nitrogen  : 

0*4138  gave  29*0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  751  mm.     N  =  8*03. 
CigHjgOgNj  requires  diazo-N=s8'91  per  cent. 

These  results  show  that  this  substance  is  j^{lrobenzenediazO'SL&- 
dimethyl-^ :  ^-diamino-m-xi/leMf 

NO,-C.H,-N,-NH-C,H2(CH3),-N(CH3)2. 
With  alcoholic  potash  it  developed   the  intense  purple  coloration 
characteristic  of  a  diazoamine   obtained   from  jo-nitroaniline  and  a 
primary  base ;  it  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  135 — 140°. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  transform  the  diazoamine  into  the 
isomeric  azo-derivative  by  warming  with  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
diamine  in  alcoholic  solutions  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  diamine 
itself,  but  in  neither  ease  was  this  change  effected.  When  o^-dimethyi- 
4  :  6-diamino-m- xylene  was  treated  with  toluene-/>-diazonium  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  aqueous  sodium  acetate,  a  migration  of  the  diazo-group 
occurred,  with  the  result  that  a  portion  of  the  diamine  became 
diazotised  and  then  gave  rise  to  tarry  phenolic  products  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  whilst  diazoamino-j9-toluene  (m.  p.  116 — 118°)  was  pro- 
duced. The  identity  of  this  diazoamine  was  confirmed  by  analysis 
(N  =  18*47,  theory  requires  N  « 18*60)  and  by  decomposing  it  with  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  condensing  the  resulting 
diazonium  salt  with  )3-naphthol :  the  latter  compound  melted  at  132°, 
the  correct  value  being  134 — 135°. 

This  symmetrical  diazoamine  was  not,  however,  the  only  product ;  a 
certain  amount  of  viscid  material  was  obtained  which  was  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis  but  gave  intense  red  colorations  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  These  reactions  pointed  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  an  azo-derivative  but  the  substance  could  not  be  isolated  in  a 
definite  form. 

(3)  Trimethyl-i :  6-diamino-m-xylene, — The  primuline  experiment 
showed  that  this  diamine  had  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to  form  an 
ingrain  azo-colouring  matter.  This  indication  was  confirmed  by  the 
results  obtained  with  simpler  diazonium  salts,  when  diazoamines  were 
obtained  almost  exclusively. 

'P'Nitrobenzenediazotrimsthyl'i :  Q'diaminO'Vi'Xyle7ief 

N02-CeH,-N,-N(CH3)-CeH,(CH3),-N(CH3),. 
This  diazoamine  separates  as  a  viscid,  brownish  red  precipitate  on  con- 
densing the  diamine  and  j[>-nitrobenzenediazonium  chloride  in  aqueous 
sodium  acetate.      When  dried  and  freed  from  by-products  by  washing 
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\^ith  cold  alcohol,  it  was  crystallised  from  this  medium  and  separated 
in  reddish- jellow  crystals  having  a  violet  reflex : 

0-1976  gave  36-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N^  21-46. 

0-1326     „     0-3028  COg  and  00742  H^O  ;  C  =  6227  ;  H  =  6-22. 
C^^HgiOgNg  requires  N  =  21  40 ;  C  =  62-38 ;  H  =  6-45  per  cent. 

This  diazoamine  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  108 — 115°; 
it  gave  no  coloration  either  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or 
with  alcoholic  potash.  These  negative  results  indicate  respectively  an 
ahsence  of  azo-compound  or  of  nitro-diazoamine  derived  from  a  primary 
base.  When  decomposed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gas-volumeter  the  new  diazoamine  evolved  two-fifths  of  its  nitrogen, 
a  result  which  corroborates  the  above  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  alcoholic  washings  from  the  crude  diazoamine  on  partial  evapora- 
tion yielded  a  dark  red,  semi-crystalline  residue  which  developed  an 
intense  brownish-red  coloration  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
This  product  probably  contained  an  azo-compound  but  the  amount  pre- 
sent was  too  small  for  more  detailed  examination  : 

Toluene-^diazotrimethylA :  Q-diaminO'm'Xi/lene, 

CH3-CeH,-N2-N(CH3)-C.H,(CH3)2-N(OH3)2. 
— ^Trimethyl-4  : 6-diamino-m-xylene|  when  condensed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  toluene-/7-diazonium  chloride,  slowly  furnished  a  yellow- 
ish-red, viscid,  precipitate  which,  when  collected  and  washed  with  a  little 
cold  alcohol,  yielded  the  crude  diazoamina  This  substance  was  purified 
for  analysis  by  dissolving  in  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80^)  and  adding 
to  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  when  a  precipitate  of  yellowish- 
white  plates  was  obtained  which  melted  at  70 — 71° : 

0-1034  gave  0-2782  COg  and  0*0719  H2O ;  0  =  73-36;  H  =  7-73. 

0-1230     „     19-6  C.C.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  777  mm.     N  =  18-71. 
CigHj^N^  requires  0  =  72-97;  H  =  8-10;  N  =  18-91  percent. 

The  diazoamine  readily  underwent  fission  with  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  regenerating  the  diamine  and  the  toluene^-diazonium  chloride ; 
the  latter  was  identified  by  means  of  its  azo-j3-naphthol  derivative 
(m.  p.  134 — 135°).  All  attempts  to  transform  the  two  foregoing 
diazoamines  into  the  isomeric  azo-derivatives  proved  unavailing. 

Summary  of  the  Interactions  of  Aromatic    Meta-diaminea 
and  Diazo-compounds* 

As  the  investigation  described  in  this  paper  completes  the  survey  of 
the  interactions  of  meta-diamines  and  diazonium  salts  in  a  large 
number  of  representative  cases,  it  becomes  possible  to  summarise  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  researches. 

1.  The  mono-substituted  meta-diamines  and  the  di-substituted  meta- 
diamines  containing  one  free  para-position  with  respect  to  an  amino- 
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group  interact  readily  with  diazonium  salts  to  furnish  para-aminoazo- 
colouring  matters*  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  1205;  1902,  81,  89)  and  this 
reaction  takes  place  with  equal  readiness  both  with  the  primary  meta- 
diamines  of  this  type  and  with  their  completely  alkylated  derivatives 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  656). 

2.  The  di-para-substituted  primary  meta-diamines 

Y 

interact  with  diazonium  salts  to  form  ortho-aminoazo-derivatives,  but 
the  reaction  takes  place  much  less  readily  than  with  those  diamines 
having  one  free  para-position  and  the  yield  of  azo-product  is  frequently 
very  small  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  88,  1379  ;  1905,  87,  935). 

3.  The  nature  of  the  substituents  X  and  Y  exerts  some  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  azo-condensation,  for  when  they  are  methyl  groups 
the  base  (4  : 6-diamino^m-xylene)  reacts  with  diazotised  aniline  and  its 
homologues,  but  when  both  substituents  are  halogen  atoms  (chlorine* 
bromine,  or  iodine)  the  condensation  does  not  occur  with  these  simple 
diazonium  salts,  but  only  with  those  derived  from  the  nitroanilines. 
When  only  one  methyl  group  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  re- 
action with  diazotised  aniline  and  ^^-toluidine  still  occurs,  but  the 
yield  of  o-aminoazo-derivative  is  extremely  small  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 
1379;  1905,87,937). 

4.  The  presence  of  a  nitro-group  in  one  of  the  two  substituted  para- 
positions  facilitates  the  azo-condensation,  particularly  when  the  diazon- 
ium salt  also  contains  a  substituent  nitro-group  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  940). 

5.  The  progressive  alkylation  of  the  di-para-substituted  meta- 
diamines  rapidly  reduces  their  capacity  for  forming  azo-derivatives. 
The  symmetrically  and  unsymmetrically  dimethylated  diamines  give 
mixtures  of  diazoamines  and  aminoazo-com pounds  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
946  ;  1906,  89,  1057,  and  this  paper,  p.  368),  whilst  the  trimethylated 
diamines  readily  furnish  diazo-amines  and  show  scarcely  any  tendency 
to  form  azo-derivatives  (p.  369).  Finally,  the  interaction  of  the  di- 
para-substituted  m-diamines  and  diazonium  salts  is  entirely  prevented 
by  the  complete  alkylation  of  these  bases  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  656). 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Government 
Qrant  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

rotal  collkob  ov  scisnoe,  lokdon, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 

*  Occasionally  a  small  proportion  of  an  ortho-aminoazo-dcrivativo  may  appear  as 
ft  by-product  (Noelting  and  Thoamar,  Ber,,  1902,  35,  646). 
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XL. — Experiments  on   the  Synthesis  of  the   Terpenes. 
Part  I.   (continued).     Direct   Synthesis  of  Terpin 
from  Ethyl  cycloHeocanone-A'Carboxylate. 
By  Francis  William  Kay  and  William  Henry  Prrkin,  jun. 

In  Part  I  of  these  researches  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  658)  it  was  shown 
that  ethyl  4-cyc2ohezanone-l-carboxylate  may  be  converted  into  terpin 
^  by  the  following  steps : 

CO<g2«;g2«>CH-CO,Et    ^^    0H-CMe<g^;^5«>CH-C0^ 

Ethyl  eyc^hexanono-4-carboxylate.  •         1  :l.Methylcyc2ohexanol*4-carboxy lie  acid. 
CMoBr<gJj:gg«>CH.CO,H      ->      CMe^5;:gg3>CH-CO^ 

1  -  Bromo- 1  -methylcycZohexane  -  1  -Methyl- A^-cyc/ohexe&e- 

4-carboxyJic  acid.  4-carboxyUc  acid. 

CMe<^5";^§2>cH-CMe2-OH    --> 
Terpiueol. 

OHCMe<2]^2;^j2>cH-CMe,-OH 

Terpin. 

The  first  step  in  this  synthesis  consists  in  treating  ethyl  epdo' 
hexanone-4-carboxylate  with  magnesiam  methyl  iodide,  and  it  was 
noticed  that,  after  the  product  of  the  reaction  had  been  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  ethereal  solution 
separated  and  evaporated,  the  weight  of  oil  obtained  was  always 
considerably  less  than  should  theoretically  have  been  produced. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy,  a  further  series 
of  experiments  was  instituted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  loss 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  terpin  remained  in 
the  aqueous  solution  after  the  ethereal  layer  had  been  separated. 
This  direct  formation  of  terpin  from  ethyl  oyc/ohexanone-4-carboxylate 
is  easily  understood,  and  is  obviously  due  to  the  carbethoxy-group  as 
well  as  to  the  keto-group  of  the  ester  reacting  with  the  excess  of  mag- 
nesium methyl  iodide  always  employed  : 

lMgO-CMe<^^2;^2'>^^'^^®2-OMgI    -^ 

OH-CMe<^^2;gg2>CH-CMe2-OH. 

«      This  observation  has  very  much  simplified  the  synthesis  of  terpin, 
since  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  in  carrying  out  this  synthesis/ 
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to  pass  through  the  several  steps  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper. 

The  experimental  details  are  as  follows. 

Ethyl  c^c^hexanone-4-carboxylate  (50  grams)  is  treated  with 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (containing  12  gi*ams  of  magnesium)  in  the 
tisual  manner  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  660),  and,  after  decomposing  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  is  separated  and  the 
aqueous  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  extracted,  at 
least  twenty  times,  with  large  quantities  of  ether  on  the  shaking 
machine.  The  ethereal  extract  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated,  when  a  viscid,  pale  yellow  syrup  is  obtained  which  gradually 
crystallises. 

The  mass  is  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  free  from  oil, 
and  the  residual,  almost  colourless,  terpin  boiled  with  water  and  animal 
charcoal  and  filtered,  when  CM-terpin  gradually  separates  in  glistening 
crystals  melting  at  117^.  After  remaining  exposed  to  the  air  until 
dry,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis  : 

0-1473  gave  03426  CO2  and  01520  H2O.     0  =  634  ;  H-  11-5. 

01620     „     0-3751  COj    „    0  1698  HoO.     C-63-2;  H=  11-6. 
OicHaoOgiHjO  requires  0  =  63-3  ;  H  =  1 1-6  per  cent. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  synthetical  substance  with  ordinary 
ct9-terpin  hydrate  proved  conclusively  that  the  two  specimens  were 
identical.  The  amount  of  terpin  hydrate  produced  from  50  grams  of 
ethyl  cyc/ohexanone-4-carboxylate  under  the  above  conditions  varied 
in  different  experiments,  but  it  was  always  considerable  and  in  one 
case  amounted  to  7  grams.  It  is  probable  that  this  yield  would  be 
largely  increased  if  a  greater  excess  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  were 
employed  and  the  reaction  allowed  to  proceed  for  several  days. 

The  Schunck  LABORATORy, 
Thk  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 


XLI. — The    Rapid    Electroanalytical    Deposition    and 
Separation  of  Metals.     Part  L     The  Metals  of  tJie 
Silver  and  Copper  Groups  and  Zinc. 
By  Henry  Julius  Salomon  Sand. 

The  fact  that  the  rate  of  electrolytic  metal  deposition  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  rapid  circulation  of  the  electrolyte  has  been  made  use  of 
in  the  employment  of  certain  processes  for  many  years.  It  appears 
that  as  early  as  1886  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Elmore  for  a  method 
VOL.  XCl.  cvp 
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of  depositing  copper  in  which  the  electrolytic  liqaid  was  rapidly 
circulated,  and  several  other  processes  based  on  the  same  principle 
have  since  been  introduced.* 

The  effect  of  stirring  the  electrolyte  during  the  simultaneous 
liberation  of  two  constituents  was  demonstrated  by  the  author  in 
1901  in  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  concentrations  in  the  layer 
of  liquid  touching  the  electrode.  It  was  shown  in  the  case  of  an  acid 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  that  convection  currents  play  as  great  a 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  constituents 
liberated  at  the  cathode  as  any  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  in  one  case  in  which  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  current  was 
employed  in  depositing  copper  and  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  generating 
hydrogen,  the  latter  effect  was^uppressed  altogether  by  simply  stirring 
the  electrolyte  without  altering  the  current  (Phil,  Mag,,  1901,  [vi],  1, 
45).  It  thus  follows  that  the  current-intensity  which  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  electrolytic  metal  deposition,  and  with  it  the  duration  of 
an  experiment,  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of  stirring. 

In  1903,  vigorous  stirring  of  the  electrolyte  for  electroanalytical 
purposes  was  introduced  in  America  almost  simultaneously  by  Qooch 
and  Medway  {Amer.  J.  JSci,,  1903,  [iv],  17,  320,  and  18,  56)  and 
Exner  (J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  1903,  26,  896).  The  former  rapidly 
rotated  the  cathode  consisting  of  a  platinum  crucible,  the  latter,  the 
anode  formed  of  a  wire  spiral.  The  results  were  strikingly  good  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  primitive  methods  of  stirring  employed,  Exner 
in  particular  succeeded  in  reducing  the  time  for  a  copper  deposition 
to  five  minutes.  Other  forms  of  apparatus  for  rapid  electroanalysis 
have  been  described  by  F.  Moll  wo  Per  kin  {Chem,  News,  1903,  88, 
102)  and  Smith  and  KoUock  (J.  Amer,  Chmn.  Soc.,  1905,  27,  1255); 
and  of  those  who  have  published  results  on  rapid  electrodeposition, 
Amberg  (ZeiUch,  Elektrochmn.,  1904,  10,  383),  Fischer  and  Boddaert 
{ibid,,  945),  Smith  and  Kollock  {loc.  cU.),  Davison  (J,  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc.,  1905,  27,  1275),  Flora  {Am^.  J.  Sci,,  1905,  [iv],  20,  268),  R.  O. 
Smith  {J,  Amer,  C/um,  Soc,  1905,  27,  1287),  Price  and  Judge  {Chem. 
News,  1906,  04,  18)  may  be  mentioned. 

All  the  methods  used  hitherto  are,  however,  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  from  its  very  nature  electrolysis  with  rapid  stirring 
specially  lends  itself,  namely,  for  the  separation  of  metals  by  graded 
potential. 

Although  this  mode  of  analysis  was  first  suggested  by  Kiliani  in 
1883  {Berg  u.  HiUtenmdnniacJie  Zeitung),  and  more  fully  elaborated 
and  theoretically  justified  by  Freudenberg  working  in  Ostwald's 
laboratory  in  1893  {ZeiUch,  phyeikal.  Chem.,  1893, 12,  97),  yet  so  far  as 

*  For  au  account  of  methods  of  this  kind,  see  Sherard  Cowper-Coles,  Trane. 
Faraday  Hoc,  1905,  1,  218. 
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I  am  aware  it  has  not  become  known  to  analysts  to  i^ny  appreciable 
extent.  As  carried  out  by  Freudenberg,  the  method  of  separating 
one  metal  from  another  consisted  in  regulating  the  voltage  between 
the  electrodes  so  that  it  should  always  remain  below  the  value  at 
which  the  second  metal  begins  to  deposit.  The  maximum  electro- 
motive force  which  thus  becomes  available  at  any  time  for  impelling 
the  current  through  the  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  deposition  potentials  of  the  two  metals  in  question,  and  generally 
amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a  volt.  In  order  that  fairly  considerable 
currents  such  as  must  be  employed  for  rapid  electroanalysis  may  be 
used,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  the  electrodes 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  between 
them  is  as  small  as  possible.  In  Exner's  experiments  the  pressures 
between  the  electrodes  attain  to  19  volts,  so  that  his  apparatus  is 
useless  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
other  methods  hitherto  described. 

Freudenberg's  separations  depend  on  the  assumption  that  the 
polarisation  of  the  anode  has  a  constant  value,  and  this  restricts  them 
considerably.  A  much  wider  range  will  accrue  to  any  method  which 
allows  the  potential  of  the  cathode  alone  to  be  conveniently  measured 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  electrode.  Such  a  method  will  also  become 
practically  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  and  will  allow 
separations  based  on  a  very  small  difference  of  potential  to  be  carried 
out. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  designing  a  set  of  electrodes  for 
analysis,  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  especially  to  the  following 
points  of  importance. 

(1)  Maximum  stirring  efficiency,  which  must  be  fairly  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed,  so  that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
evaporate  the  latter  after  each  washing. 

(2)  Yery  small  resistance  of  the  liquid,  to  be  attained  by  bringing 
the  electrodes  as  close  together  as  possible.  • 

(3)  The  possibility  of  conveniently  using  an  auxiliary  eleotrode  to 
measure  the  potential  of  one  of  the  electrodes. 

(4)  The  possibility  of  washing  the  electrodes  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  water. 

ApparcUue,* — Figs,  lo^  16,  and  Ic  illustrate  the  apparatus  designed 
to,meet  these  requirements*  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  platinum  gauze 
electrodes,  an  inner  rotating  electrode,  lo,  and  an  outer  electrode,  la, 
which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  except  the  bottom.  The  two  are  kept 
in  position  relatively  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  glass  tube  16, 
which  is  slipped  through  the  collar  A  and  the  ring  B  of  the  outer 
electrode.  It  is  gripped  firmly  by  the  former,  but  passes  loosely 
*  The  platinum  apparatoB  was  made  by  Messrs.  Johnson  aud  Malthey. 
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through  the  latter.  The  hollow  platinum-iridium  stem  A  of  the  inner 
electrode  is  passed  through  the  glass  tube,  in  which  it  rotates  freelj. 
The  inner  electrode  is  designed  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of 
rotation  of  the  liquid,  and  for  this  purpose  has  a  vertical  partition,  P, 
It  is  open  at  the  bottom  and  as  open  at  the  top  as  the  requirement  of 
rigidity  in  the  construction  of  the  frame  will  allow.  The  mesh  of  the 
gauze  is  14^  per  sq.  cm.  The  gauze  of  the  outer  electrode  almost  com- 
pletely stops  the  rotation  of   the   liquid.     While  the  electrolyte  is 


Fig.  la. 


Fig.  n.         Fig.  U. 
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Fig.  la.— Outer  electrode.     Fig.  U.— Glass  tube.     Fio.  Ic— Inner  electrode  with 
part  of  gauze  removed. 


therefore  ejected  rapidly  from  the  centre  of  the  inner  electrode  by 
centrifugal  force,  it  is  continually  replaced  by  liquid  drawn  in  from 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  So  great  is  the  suction  thus  produced  that 
when  the  electrode  is  moving  rapidly,  chips  of  wood  or  paper  placed  on 
the  surface  are  drawn  down  to  the  top  of  the  outer  electrode.  The 
circulation  is  practically  independent  of  the  size  of  the  beaker 
employed.  As  the  outer  electrode  surrounds  the  inner  completely, 
the  lines  of  flow  of  the  current  are  contained  between  the  two,  and  even 
when  strong  currents  are  employed  the  potential  of  the  electrolyte  any- 
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where  oatside  the  outer  electrode  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
layer  of  liquid  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  when  an  auxiliary  electrode  is  employed, 
as  it  enables  the  potential  difference  electrode-electrolyte  to  be 
measured  at  any  point  in  the  liquid  outside  the  outer  electrode.  The 
space  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  electrodes  is  about  3  mm.  The 
weight  of  the  outer  electrode  is  about  40  grams,  that  of  the  inner 


Fig.  2.— Inner  electrode  with  glass 
frame.  A^  copper  wire  held  in  posi- 
tion in  glass  stem  by  slightly  buint 
rubber  tube,  B.  C,  mercury.  2),  piece 
of  gauze  fused  through  the  glass, 
and,  E,  wire  forming  connexion  be- 
tween C  and  outer  gauze.  G,  parti- 
tion cut  from  microscope  slide  held 
in  position  by  wire  F. 


Fig.  3.— Inner  electrode,  No.  2.  Stem 
and  mercury  as  in  Fig.  2.  A,  bulb 
to  spread  out  gas  bubbles,  if,  gauze 
fused  into  glass  to  make  connexion. 
C,  wire  forming  metal  surface  of 
electrode.     2),  2>,  vanes  for  stirring. 


electrode  about  28  grams.  Fig.  4  shows  the  stand.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  beaker  containing  the  electrolyte  is  always  placed  on  a  tripod 
support. 

The  outer  electrode  is  gripped  by  a  Y-clamp,  the  cork  from  the  flat 
side  of  which  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  platinum  foil  so  as  to 
obtain  metallic  contact.  The  inner  electrode  is  held  by  a  small  chuck 
which  is  flexibly  attached  to  the  pulley  from  which  the  motion  is 
flerived.     The  figure  will  fully  explain  this,  as  well  as  the  mode  pf 
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electrical  cooDexion  by  means  of  the  mercury  coutaioed  in  the  glass 
and  rubber  tubes  C  and  F,  There  is  thus  practically  no  resistance  in 
the  rotating  contact,  and  no  chance  of  its  being  affected  by  the  air  of  a 
chemical  laboratory,  a  matter  especially  important  when  the  potential 
difference  of  the  two  electrodes  is  measured  for  the  purpose  of  separa- 
tions.    All  movable  connexions  are  made  on  the  base  of  the  stand  on 


Cm. 


9 


15 


zo 


Fio,  4. — Aj  Clamp  to  grip  outer  electrode.  H,  Chuck  to  grip  inner  electrode. 
C,  Glass  tube  rotating  in  glass  tube  I).  E,  Oil  trap  on  G.  P,  Thick  rubber 
tube.  Oy  Amalgamated  copper  wire  dipping  into  mercury  contained  in  C 
and  F,    H,  Cora  made  of  violin  string.     /,  Pulley  made  of  rubber  tube. 


two  sets  of  double  terminals  which  are  permanently  joined  to  the 
holders  of  the  electrodes  by  heavy  flexible  wire.  Those  parts  of  the 
stand  which  are  exposed  to  the  vapours  from  the  electrolyte  are 
painted  with  several  coatings  of  a  solution  of  celluloid  in  amyl  acetate. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  platinum  required  for  the  apparatus, 
attempts  were  made  to  construct  the  frame  of  the  inner  electrode  of 
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glass  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  its  essential  features.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  result  of  these  attempts.  The  electrode  there  depicted  was  in 
oontinual  use  for  a  month,  after  which  the  stem  broke.  The  weight 
of  platinum  was  less  than  5  grams. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  platinum,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  make 
the  outer  electrode  of  silver  when  it  is  used  as  the  cathode.  It  is 
probable  that  the  metals  deposited  on  it  might  be  removed  after 
electrolysis  by  the  method  of  graded  potential,  although  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  made. 

As  is  explained  later  (p.  392),  the  electrodes  Ic  and  2   are   not 


Fig.  5. 


suitable  for  solutions  containing  metals  which  very  readily  pass  from 
one  stage  of  oxidation  to  another,  such  as  copper  in  ammoniacal  liquids, 
iron,  tin,  &c.  In  this  case,  an  anode  with  a  smaller  oxidation  and 
stirring  efficiency  is  necessary.  The  former  is  obtained  by  making 
the  surface  of  the  electrode  much  smaller.  Fig.  3  shows  the  electrode 
which  was  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  made  almost  entirely  of 
glass,  the  total  weight  of  platinum  being  1^  grams. 

The  Auxiliary  Electrode, — The  auxiliary  electrode  always  used  for 
the  present  investigation  was  a  mercury-mercurous  sulphate- 2  iV 
sulphuric  acid  electrode.  As  an  auxiliary  electrode  has  hitherto  not 
been  employed  in  analysis,  a  special  form  (Fig.  5)  suitable  for  this 
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purpose  was  deBigned.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  electrode  lies  in 
the  funnel  F  and  connecting  glass  tube  A  B,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
two-way  tap  T  will  allow  the  funnel  ^  to  be  connected  with  either 
half  of  the  glass  tube  A  B,  or  will  close  all  parts  from  each  other. 
The  half  A  permau en tly  contains  the  2i\^-sulphuric  acid  solution  of  the 
electrode.  The  half  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled  for  each  experi- 
ment from  the  funnel  F  with  a  suitable  connecting  liquid ,  genenJlj 
sodium  sulphate  solution.  The  end  of  B  is  made  of  thin  tube  of  about 
H  mm.  bore,  and  is  bent  round  several  times  to  minimise  convection, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure.  While  the  electrode  is  in  use,  the  tap, 
which  must  be  kept  free  from  grease,  is  kept  closed,  the  film  of  liquid 
held  round  the  barrel  by  capillary  attraction  making  the  electrical 
connexion,  but  towards  the  end  of  a  determination  a  few  drops  are 
run  out  in  order  to  expel  any  salt  which  may  have  diffused  into  the 


Fig.  6. 
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tube.  The  normal  electrode  is  held  in  a  separate  stand  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  brought  to  or  removed  from  the  solution  undergoing 
electrolysis. 

Electrical  Contiexions, — For  separations  by  graded  potential  the 
electrical  connexions  must  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  battery 
is  connected  directly  to  the  two  ends  of  a  sliding  rheostat,  the 
electrolytic  cell  to  one  of  them  and  the  slider.  It  is  manifestly 
essential  that  the  sliding  contact  should  be  very  good.  A  rheostat 
by  Kuhstrat  of  Gottingen,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  15  amperes  and 
a  resistance  of  2-6  ohms,  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  was  protected 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory  by  a  coating  of  vaselin. 

The  arrangement  (Fig.  7)  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  the 
potential  difference  auxiliary  electrode-cathode  is  the  one  most 
usually  employed  at  the  present  time   in   electrochemical  research. 
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The  electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  balanced  against  a  known 
electromotive  force  by  means  of  a  capillary  electrometer.  The 
known  electromotive  force  is  drawn  from  a  sliding  rheostat,  the  ends 
of  which  are  connected  with  one  or  two  dry  cells.  The  value  of  the 
E,M.F.  is  read  directly  on  a  delicate  voltmeter  (range,  1*5  volts). 
For  potential  differences  greater  than  1*5  volts  a  Helmholtz  1  volt 
cell  was  interposed  between  the  auxiliary  electrode  and  the  rheostat. 
The  arrangement  allows  the  voltage  to  be  measured  almost  instan- 
taneously, a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  present  case.  Owing 
to  the  very  considerable  advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  construction  of  quadrant  electrometers  and  their  adjuncts,  it 
seems  probable  that  an  electrometer  might  be  permanently  fitted  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  used  as  a  direct-reading  electrostatic  volt- 
meter (range  required,  1  volt;  sensitiveness,  1  centivolt).  If  this 
were  the  case  it  would  become  as  simple  a  matter  to  read  the  potential 
difference  between  the  cathode  and  the  electrolyte  as  that  between  the 
cathode  and  the  anode. 

Method  of  GarryxThg  ovA  an  Experiment. — Where  not  specially  stated 
to  the  contrary,  the  metal  was  always  deposited  on  the  outer  electrode. 
To  carry  out  an  experiment  the  cathode,  anode,  and  auxiliary  electrode 
are  placed  in  position,  the  electrolyte  is  heated  to  the  required 
temperature  and  covered  with  a  set  of  clock  glasses  having  suitable 
openings  for  the  electrodes.  For  the  purpose  of  a  separation  the 
current  is  usually  started  at  about  3 — 4  amperes  and  the  potential  of 
the  auxiliary  electrode  noted.  As  a  rule,  this  is  only  slightly  above  * 
•  the  equilibrium  potential.  The  current  is  then  regulated  so  that  the 
potential  of  the  electrode  may  remain  constant.  When  no  by-reactions 
take  place  the  current  falls  to  a  small  residual  value  (generally  about 
0-2  ampere),  as  the  metal  to  be  separated  disappears  from  the  solution. 
The  auxiliary  electrode  is  then  allowed  to  rise  0*1  to  0*2  volt,  according 
to  the  metal. 

It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know  when  all  the 

*  In  the  present  paper  the  author  proposes  to  adhere  to  the  following  nomen- 
clature. The  potential  of  an  electrode  or  of  an  auxiliary  electrode  is  said  to  be 
higher  in  one  case  than  in  another  when  it  opposes  the  passage  of  the  current  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  case,  and  this  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  whether  the  actual  value  becomes  greater  or  smaller  as  a  result  of  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  conceptions  positive  and  negative  electricity.  When,  how- 
ever, numerical  values  are  stated  these  are  always  given  with  their  correct  sign,  and 
the  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed.  The  potential  of  the  cathode  (or 
anode)  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  the  auxiliary  (2JV-sulphuric 
acid)  electrode.  The  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  is  the  difference  of  potential 
between  it  and  the  electrode  undergoing  measurement.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
unfortunately  exists  in  contemporary  literature,  especially  with  regard  to  the  sign  of 
potential  differcncesi  but  the  above  nomenclature  seems  simple  and  rational. 
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metal  has  been  depoeited.  Under  the  conditions  just  assumed  the 
amount  deposited  per  unit  of  time  may  be  taken  as  roughlj  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  still  in  solution.*  This  being  so,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  in  solution  will  decrease  in  geometrical  ratio  during 
successive  equal  intervals  of  time.  If  we  therefore  make  the  safe 
assumption  that  the  concentration  of  the  metal  has  fallen  to  under 
1  per  cent,  of  its  original  value  in  the  time  during  which  the  potential 
and  the  current  have  been  brought  to  their  final  value,  it  is  clear  that 
by  continuing  the  experiment  half  as  long  again,  the  concentration  of 
the  metal  will  fall  to  under  01  per  cent.,  so  that  the  deposition  can 
then  be  considered  finished. 

In  cases  where  by-reactions  occur,  the  current  does  not  fall  to  zero, 
but  it  generally  attains  a  constant  value  which  allows  one  to  see  when 
all  the  metal  has  been  removed.  In  certain  cases,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  can  be  roughly  tested  for  chemically,  and  by  continuing  the  ezperi- 
ment  for  about  half  as  long  again  as  this  reaction  demands,  the  metal 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  completely.  This 
method  may  be  adopted,  for  example,  in  the  separation  of  lead  from 
cadmium,  the  former  being  roughly  tested  for  by  sulphuric  acid.  If 
none  of  these  methods  is  available,  the  metal  must  be  deposited  to 
constant  weight  or  else  the  separation  must  be  carried  out  under  very 
carefully  defined  conditions  for  a  length  of  time  proved  more  than 
sufficient  by  previous  experiment. 

Interrupting  an  Experiment — A  short  time  before  completing  the 
analysis,  the  inside  of  the  tube  1^,  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the 
clock  glasses  are  washed  by  the  aid  of  a  wash-bottle  and  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  run  out  of  the  connecting  limb  of  the  auxiliary  electrode. 
To  interrupt  the  experiment,  the  auxiliary  electrode  and  the  dock 
glasses  are  removed^  the  tripod  is  then  taken  from  under  the  beaker 
and  the  latter  lowered  until  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  just  below  the 
outer  electrode.  During  this  time  the  latter  is  washed.  The  stirrer 
is  now  stopped  before  lowering  the  beaker  any  further.  The  latter  is 
then  replaced  by  a  slightly  larger  one,  the  tripod  put  back,  and  the 
electrode  again  washed.  It  is  then  disconnected,  shaken,  dipped  first 
into  a  jar  containing  alcohol,  shaken,  then  into  another  containing 
ether,  and  then  dried  for  about  half  a  minute  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 
The  collar  A  is  carefully  dried  by  a  silk  cloth  before  weighing.      The 

*  This  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  concentration  of  metal  in  the  layer  of 
liquid  touching  the  electrode  is  kept  practically  at  zero  during  the  whole  of  the 
experiment  (see  Brunner,  ZtitscK  physikal.  Chem.^  1903,  47,  56).  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  firat  stages  of  tlie  separation  are  somewhat  protracted,  and  if  the 
duration  of  the  whole  experiment  is  made  to  confoim  with  them,  it  therefore  be- 
comes a  little  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  a  matter  which  is,  of  course,  of  no 
importance  for  the  result. 
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rem&iniiig  liquid  is  waahed  into  the  larger  beaker  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  deposition  of  the  next  metal. 

When  only  one  metal  is  contained  in  the  solution  undergoing 
analysis,  it  is  simpler  to  stop  the  stirrer,  take  away  the  beaker,  and 
replace  it  by  two  successive  ones  containing  distilled  water.  In  both 
cases  the  current  is  left  on  daring  the  process  of  interruption. 

The  beaker  in  which  the  first  deposition  of  a  separation  is  carried 
out  was  only  slightly  wider  than  the  electrode  and  the  amount  of 
liquid  roughly  86  c.c.  In  the  second  separation  the  amount  was 
usually  130  c.c.  and  so  on. 

The  rate  of  stirring  varied  very  considerably  from  one  experiment 
to  another  without  greatly  affecting  the  result.  It  may  be  taken 
as  having  been  between  the  limits  of  300  and  600  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Conditions  for  Obtaining  Adherent  Metal  Deposits. 

In  electroanalytical  experiments  the  question  of  obtaining  firmly 
adherent  deposits  continually  presents  itself.  This  matter  has  been 
treated  in  several  recent  American  papers  (Bancroft,  /.  Physical 
Chem.f  1906,  0,  277  ;  Snowdon,  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  1906, 
7,  143;  Betts,  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soe,,  1905,  8,  63).  A 
noteworthy  discussion  on  the  theory  of  the  inclusion  of  metalloids  and 
other  phenomena  occurring  during  metal  deposition  is  also  due  to 
Jordis  (Zeiisch.  Elektroehwn.^  1905,  11,  787). 

1.  Untform  Distribution  of  the  Deposit  over  the  Electrode. — This  is  a 
matter  which,  apart  from  the  shape  of  the  electrode,  depends  solely  on 
the  relation  between  polarisation  (in  its  broadest  sense)  and  the 
electromotive  force  required  according  to  Ohm's  law  to  drive  the 
current  from  one  part  of  the  liquid  to  another.  It  has  been  discussed 
by  the  author  in  some  detail  {Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.y  1904, 10,  462).  The 
case  of  metals,  such  as  cadmium  and  zioc,  requiring  a  higher  potential 
for  their  precipitation  from  the  majority  of  their  solutions  than 
hydrogen  should  also  be  discussed  here.  These  metals  can  only  be 
deposited  in  virtue  of  the  supertension,  required  to  liberate  the 
hydrogen  as  a  gas.  This  supertension  varies  according  to  the  material 
of  the  electrode,  and  even  according  to  the  state  of  its  surface  in 
various  parts.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  the  metal  is  deposited 
on  a  part  of  the  electrode  with  a  high  supertension  and  continue  to 
grow  there,  whilst  at  rougher  parts  of  the  electrode  only  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  Some  solutions  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  these  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  electrode  than  others.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
zinc,  a  beautiful  uniform  deposit  was  once  obtained  from  a  boiling 
ammoniacal  solution,  but  on  repeating  the  experiment  the  precipitate 
obtained  was  patchy  and  useless. 
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2.  TJm  Actual  Nature  of  the  Deposits. — ^These  may  be  classified  as 
gpoDgj,  coarsely  crystalline,  and  finely  crystalline.  Only  the  last- 
named  are  in  general  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  analyst. 

Spongy  deposits  are  probably  in  most  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
metal  has  been  primarily  produced  in  the  form  of  an  unstable 
compound,  generally  a  hydride  which  has  subsequently  decomposed 
with  the  evolution  of  gas.  A  typical  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
by  bismuth.  Depositions  of  this  metal  in  an  adherent  form  by  slow 
methods  have  been  described  by  Wimmenauer  {Zeitsch,  anorg.  Chem., 
1901,27,  3);  Brunck  {Bsr.,  1902,  36,  1871);  Kammerer  {J,  Amer. 
Chem.  Soe,9  1903,  25,  83).  The  real  condition  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  dense  deposit  was,  however,  understood  by  none  of 
these  experimenters.  Consequently  they  give  'details  of  current 
strength,  voltage,  &c,,  which  in  their  turn  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  apparatus  employed  and  on  the  amount  of  convection 
which  may  take  place  during  the  determination.  It  thus  happened 
that  Fischer  and  Boddaert  {loc.  eit,),  working  in  the  Aachen  laboratory, 
failed  to  repeat  their  experiments.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  present 
paper,  bismuth  can  be  obtained  in  an  adherent  form  from  nearly  any 
solution,  if  only  the  potential  of  the  cathode  is  kept  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  hydride.  If  the  potential  of  the  electrode 
is  not  kept  under  control,  the  general  conditions  which  keep  it  low 
and  thus  cause  the  production  of  a  dense  deposit  are  vigorous  circula- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  small  current  density,  and  the  presence  of  an 
oxidiser  (nitric  acid),  and  these  conditions  have  been  empirically 
employed  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  by  those  investigators  who 
have  hitherto  been  successful  in  the  deposition  of  bismuth.  Copper 
behaves  in  a  manner  similar  to  bismuth,  although  in  its  case  the 
phenomena  are  much  less  marked.      , 

In  certain  cases,  the  precipitation  of  a  metal  hydroxide  due  to 
hydrolysis  in  consequence  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  solution  in 
the  layer  of  liquid  adjacent  to  the  electrode  may  also  give  the  deposit 
a  spongy  appearance  (see  Bancroft,  loc,  cit.). 

All  the  conditions  discussed  later,  which  may  be  considered  to 
hasten  the  transformation  of  an  unstable  into  a  stable  form,  are  also 
found  to  militate  against  the  formation  of  spongy  deposits. 

The  majority  of  electrolytic  metal  deposits  are  crystalline  in 
structure^  and  may  be  either  coarse-  or  fine-grained.  The  former  are 
apt  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  trees,  from  causes  which  must  be 
classified  under  ( 1 ),  and  are  usually  loose  ;  the  latter  are  the  deposits 
which  are  most  desirable  from  the  plater's  point  of  view. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  fine-grainedness  of  a  metal 
deposit,  Bancroft  {loc,  cit,)  has  adopted  a  view  originally  put  forward 
by   Pfanhauser   {Galvanoplastik^   p.    73),   that   the  crystallisation  of 
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electrolytic  metal  coatings  is  analogous  to  the  crystallisation  of  salts 
from  solution,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  this  view  he  comes  to  the 
coDclusion  that  a  high  current  density  and  potential  difference,  a  low 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  colloids  favour  a  fine-grained  deposit. 
Some  of  these  views  have  been  experimentally  verified  by  Suowdon. 

With  regard  to  these  views  the  author  of  the  present  paper  wishes  to 
make  the  following  additional  remarks.  The  production  of  crystals  is 
in  almost  all  cases  boufid  up  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  meta- 
stable  state.  Thus  crystallisation  from  a  solution  is  probably  'always 
connected  either  with  local  supersaturation  or  with  the  intermediate 
production  of  an  under-cooled  liquid.  In  a  similar  way,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  metal  deposits  are  produced  elect rolytically  in  the  first 
instance  in  a  metas table  state,  and  that  it  depends  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  this  state  is  destroyed  whether  a  fine-  or  a  coarse- 
grained deposit  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result.  This  view  comprises  that 
recently  put  forward  by  E.  Miiller  and  Bahntje  (ZeitscL  Elektrochem.^ 
1906,  12,  317),  that  metals  are  deposited  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
colloidal  state.  The  general  conditions  that  would,  on  the  author's 
view,  favour  a  dense  deposit  are  therefore  the  same  as  those  put 
forward  by  Bancroft.  Of  these,  experience  shows  that  a  high 
potential  of  the  electrode  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  reasons 
of  analogy  advanced  by  Bancroft  for  the  favourable  effect  of  a  low 
temperature  on  the  density  of  the  deposit,  however,  appear  to  be 
inapplicable  and  not  to  be  borne  out  by  experience. 

When  colloids  are  present  in  the  solution,  these  are  often  deposited 
with  the  metal  (see  Miiller  and  Bahntje,  loc.  dt.)  and  effectually 
hinder  crystallisation.  The  metal  may  thus  be  precipitated  in  a 
beautifully  burnished  condition.  In  the  present  investigation,  copper 
was  in  one  experiment  obtained  in  a  beautifully  burnished  state 
of  the  appearance  of  bronze  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  cold  solution 
containing  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  acetate,  the  weight  being 
about  2  per  cent,  too  high.'  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  presence  of  colloidal  substances,  either  owing  to  accident  or  to 
the  action  of  the  current  on  the  acetate. 


Experimental. 

Silver. — The  precipitation  of  silver  for  analysis  was  studied  in  nitric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  ammoniacal  and  potassium  cyanide  solutions.  One 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  iu  nitric  acid  solutions  consists  in  the 
formation  of  silver  peroxide  on  the  anode.  Owing  to  the  instability  of 
this  compound  at  higher  temperatures,  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
avoid  its  production  by  maintaining  the  solution  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture.    The  silver  is  then  obtained  as  a  uniform  and  coarsely  crystal- 
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line,  white  deposit.  It  is,  however,  Bomewhat  loose,  and  in  oonse* 
quence  the  results  are  not  trustworthy  when  large  quantities  have  to 
be  precipitated.  In  separations  of  traces  of  silver  from  other  metals 
the  method  could  probably  be  employed  with  advantage.  Several 
determinations  were  carried  out  in  which  more  than  half  a  gram  of 
nilver  was  deposited  with  an  error  of  about  3  milligrams.  The 
solutions  contained  between  1  and  2  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid  per 
85  CO.,  and  a  current  strength  starting  at  3  ainperes  and  falling  to 
0*2  ampere  was  employed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  auxiliary  electrode 
showed  a  potential  below  010  volt. 

For  the  purpose  of  separations  from  other  metals  the  method  may 
in  certain  cases  be  improved  by  coating  the  cathode  with  mercury  and 
thus  obtaining  the  silver  as  an  amalgam.  This  amalgam  is  adherent 
only  when  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  in  consequence  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  at  least  ten  times  as  much  mercury  as  silver.  The  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  with  the  potential  of  the  cathode  regulated  to 
a  minimum  as  if  a  separation  from  other  metals  were  being  effected. 
For  reasons  explained  later  (p.  389),  it  is  therefore  essential  to  keep 
the  solution  at  the  boiling  point.  Tartaric  acid  was  added,  as  this 
reagent  is  required  in  some  of  the  separations.  The  method  of  drying 
the  electrode  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  mercury  (see  later).  The 
following  result  was  obtained  under  these  conditions. 

ExperimenL — ^The  electrode  was  coated  with  about  1*5  grams  of 
mercury.  The  solution  contained  0*2332  gram  of  mercury  as  nitrate, 
18  grams  of  tartaric  acid,  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  per 
85  c.c.  During  electrolysis  it  was  observed  to  become  turbid  and 
finally  clear. 

Volts,  Time  in 

Ag  taken.       Ag  found.         Ainp.s.  aaxiliary.  Temp.      minutes. 

0-1078  0-1072  7—0-2  0—0*15  boiling  7 

As  silver  is  deposited  from  acetic  acid  solutions  containing  a  large 
amount  of  acetates  at  a  higher  potential  than  from  nitrate  solutions 
(in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  Ag  ions  present),  it  was  to  be 
expected  according  to  the  general  considerations  advanced  above  that 
a  more  finely  crystalline,  and  therefore  firmer,  precipitate  would  be 
obtained.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  ^ilver  deposit  remaining 
unaltered  by  tapping,  and  almost  so  by  scraping  with  a  horn  spatula. 
In  consequence,  the  results  obtained  were  sufficiently  good  to  make 
the  method  suitable  for  analysis.  The  following  experiments  were 
carried  out. 

ExperimerUa, — In  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  silver  was  deposited  on  the 
electrode,  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid ;  25  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  were  then  added  and  the 
solution   was   heated  to  boiling,  the  burner  being   removed   during 
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deposition.  In  experiment  4  the  electrolyte  contained  a  known 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  analysed  according  to  the  ammonia 
method  (see  later),  to  which  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
20  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  were  added 


Volts 

betM'een  anode 

Time  in 

No. 

Ag  taken. 

Ag  found. 

Amps. 

and  cathode. 

.  Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-5373 

0-63Q^ 

3-5—0-2 

1    —1-3 

boiling 

8 

2. 

0-6863 

'     0-5361 

3-5—0-2 

1    —1-3 

}) 

8 

8. 

0-5361 

0-5358 

4    —0-2 

1    —1-3 

)i 

7 

4. 

0-5389 

0-5397 

8    —0-2 

1    —1-2 

if 

6 

6. 

0-6897 

0-5899 

5    -0-2 

1-1-1-2 

>» 

6 

No. 

Ag  taken. 

Ag  found. 

1. 

0-5871 

0-5371 

2. 

0-6371 

0-5878 

8. 

0-5854 

0'5852 

As  silver  is  deposited  from  ammoniacal  solutions  at  a  higher 
potential  than  from  acetate  solutions,  it  was  expected  that  a  still 
firmer  deposit  would  be  obtained,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  deposits  were  unattacked  by  both  tapping  and  scraping.  The 
solutions  were  kept  boiling  vigorously  during  deposition.  As  there  are 
practically  no  sources  of  error  apparent  in  this  method,  the  results 
obtained  by  it  are  probably  always  exceedingly  trustworthy.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  carried  out. 

Experiments  1,  2,  3. — The  silver  was  deposited  on  the  cathode, 
weighed,  and  dissolved  in  acid  containing  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Fifteen  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  were  then 
added : 

Volts 

between  anode  Time  in 

Amps,      and  cathode.  Temp.  minutes. 

3—0-2            1—1-3  boiling  8 

6—0-2            1— 1-3  „  7 

4-0-2            1— 1-3  .„  7 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  alkaline  cyanide  solutions  at  a  much 
higher  potential  than  from  the  foregoing,  and  accordingly  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  regards  density  of  the  deposit.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  undoubtedly  more  sources  of  error  in  this  method  than  in  the 
others,  as  alkaline  solutions  containing  organic  substances  appear  to 
cause  difficulties  due  to  the  decomposition  products  formed  at  the  anode 
(see  p.  401).  Exner  {loc.  cit.)  obtained  correct  results  for  silver  from 
cyanide  solutions,  but  Fischer  and  Boddaert  {loc,  cit)  consistently 
obtained  numbers  about  0*5  milligram  low.  The  following  are  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  investigation. 

Experiments. — In  Noi  1  metallic  silver  was  deposited  on  the  electrode, 
weighed,  and  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  containing  3  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid ;  the  latter  was  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  about 
2 '5  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  were  added,  the  temperature  being 
a  out  90°.  Experiment  2  was  as  1,  but  the  quantities  were  15  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,   neutralised    by  ammonia   and  4   grams  of 
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potassium  cyanide.  In  experiment  3  a  measured  volume  of  silver 
solution  was  used  together  with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
3 1  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  3  grams  of  potassium  cyanide : 


Ag 

Ag 

Volts* 
anode- 

Volts 

Time  in 

No.    Uken. 

found. 

Amps. 

cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1.     0-5389 

0-5361 

8-5 

3-5 



90' 

6 

2.     0-6361 

0-5840 

10—9 

3-8—3-9 

— 

90 

6 

3.     0-2694 

0  2699 

8—0-2 

— 

1-15-1-25 

60 

9 

*  Rough  values. 

Mercury  and  its  Separation  from  Silver, 

One  of  the  chief  differences  from  the  analyst's  point  of  view  between 
the  electrolytic  determination  of  mercury  and  that  of  other  metals 

lies  in  the  manner  of  drying  which 
must  be  adopted«in  consequence  of  the 
*^  volatility  of  this  metal.  The  method 
usually  recommended  consists  in  placing 
the  wet  electrode  in  a  vacuum  desic- 
Q^  cator.    As  it  was  realised  that  a  great 

'^  part  of  the  advantage  resulting  from 

rapid  deposition  is  lost  if  a  lengthy 
drying  process  is  employed,  several 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  the 
object  of  shortening  this  operation.  A 
current  of  dry  air  was  drawn  over  the 
,^Q  electrodes;  the  latter,  however,  always 

lost  weight.  Air  saturated  with  mer- 
cury vapour  ^as  then  tried  both  hot 
and  cold.  In  the  former  case  the 
electrode  gained  in  weight,  in  the  latter 
it  remained  constant.  Thus  0'6241 
gram  of  mercury  was  deposited  on  the 
^^  cathode,   dried,   weighed,  then  dipped 

into  water,  allowed  to  drain  on  filter 

paper  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dried  for 

an  hour  and  a  half  according  to  the 

above  method.     The  weight  found  was 

'°*  ®'  0-6242  gram.    The  apparatus  employed 

b'.  Mercw^*^^'  ^^  ^*^^^^  ^^  *^®  accompanying  Fig.  8, 

and  will  need  no  further  explanation. 

The  time  varied  in  different  experiments  between  forty  minutes  and 

two  hours.     The  electrode  was  always  dried  until  constant  in  weight. 

It  is  well  known  that  mercury,  may  be  deposited  from  nitrate  ^u- 
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tions  either  in  loose  drops  unsuited  for  weighing  or  as  a  mirror,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  that  the  former 
always  occur  at  first  during  deposition  while  the  potential  of  the 
cathode  is  low,  and  it  is  only  when  the  potential  rises  and  hydrogen 
is  given  off  that  the  mercury  spreads  out  as  a  mirror. 

From  ammoniacal  and  cyanide  solutions  the  mercury  is  precipitated 
in  exceedingly  fine  drops  which  adhere  to  the  electrode  sufficiently  for 
their  quantitative  estimation. 

When  nitrate  solutions  are  employed  in  quantitative  separations  by 
graded  potential  from  metals  such  as  copper  and  bismuth,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  allow  the  potential  of  the  cathode  to  rise  to  the 
value  at  which  a  bright  mirror  is  formed.  In  order  to  obtain  deposits 
sufficiently  adherent  for  quantitative  purposes,  it  is  in  this  case 
essential  to  keep  the  solution  boiling  during  deposition.  In  Exner's 
experiments  the  solution  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  slightly 
belofv  100°.  Fischer  and  Boddaert,  however,  obtained  too  low  results 
working  according  to  this  method,  and  state  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  electrolyte  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Owing  to  the  very 
appreciable  volatility  of  mercury  at  high  temperatures,  there  must 
always  be  considerable  risk  of  loss  if  hydrogen  is  generated  rapidly  on 
the  surface  of  the  el^ctrode  in  a  hot  solution.  In  separations  by 
graded  potential  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  production  of 
hydrogen,  this  objection  to  high  temperatures  obviously  does  not  hold. 
In  all  cases,  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
covered  completely  by  the  electrolyte. 

The  amount  of  mercury  which  may  be  precipitated  on  the  gauze 
electrode  is  very  considerable,  2  to  3  grams  having  been  deposited  in  a 
form  sufficiently  adherent  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  loss  by -vigorous 
shaking.  For  the  purpose  of  weighing,  the  electrode  was  suspended  to 
the  balance  by  a  wire.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  the  gauze  electrode 
should  be  stated  here.  It  is  the  very  considerable  loss  in  weight  which 
the  gauze  undergoes  when  the  mercury  is  removed.  It  amounted,  as 
a  rule,  to  about  3  milligrams.  This  objection  would  be  largely  over- 
come if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  gauze  commercially  made  of  platinum- 
iridium  instead  of  platinum  wire.  The  following  determinations  were 
carried  out : 

Experimenta  1  and  2. — A  weighed  quantity  of  mercury  was  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  nitric  acid  added 
and  made  up  to  a  known  volume.  Of  this  solution  measured  quantities 
were  taken.     The  amount  of  free  nitric  acid  present  in  the  solution 

amounted  to  about  1^  c.c.  per  85  c.c. : 

Volts  Time  in 

No.  Mg  taken.       Hg  found.      Amps,    anode-cathode.  Temp,     minutes. 

1.  0-5880            0-5833              9              2-6— 37  warm            5 

2.  0-6830            0-5831               9                    —  „                 6 
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Exp«rim»nJt  3. — Ammonia  method  with  limited  potential ;  10  C.C.  ot 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide  were  added  to  the  solution,  which  was  heated  nearly  to 
boiling  during  electrolysis : 

Volts  Time  in 

Hg  taken.         Ug  found.  Amps.  auxiliary.  minutes. 

0-4665  0-4672  3—0-2  0-40—0-50  6 

Separation  from  Silver, — ^As  mercury  is  deposited  from  most 
solutions  at  almost  the  same  potential  as  silver,  it  seems  hopeless 
to  effect  a  separation  by  graded  potential.  In  the  books  on  electro- 
analysis  it  is  stated  that  the  two  may  be  deposited  together  and  the 
mercury  expelled  by  ignition.  Details  are,  however,  not  given.  As 
a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  silver  is  said  to  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  decomposition  of  silver-amalgam  (Gay-Lussac,  see 
Dammer,  Handb,  Anorg,  Chem.,  2,  943),  it  was  thought  undesirable,  to 
endanger  the  electrode  by  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  metals 
were  therefore  deposited  together,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
separated  by  the  cyanide  method.  The  pure  silver  cyanide  thus 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  and  analysed  by 
electrolysis.  An  experiment  in  which  the  combined  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury  were  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  strongly  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  in  the  hope  that  only  pure  silver  might  be  left 
behind,  failed  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  mercury  compound  with 
the  glaze  of  the  crucible. 

Experiment, — The  cathode  was  plated  with  about  1*5  grams  of  mercury 
(see  p.  386),  weighed,  and  the  mercury  and  silver  deposited  into  this  from 
a  boiling  solution  containing  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
18  grams  of  tartaric  acid  (the  latter  was  added  as  it  was  thought  that 
its  presence  might  probably  be  required  in  later  separations  from  other 
metals).  After  weighing,  the  combined  metals  were  dissolved  in 
a  boiling  solution  containing  20  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  the 
liquid  was  then  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  faintly  acid  with 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  cyanide  added  to  it  until  it  was  clear.  It 
was  then  warmed  slightly  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  nitric  acid, 
allowed  to  settle  and  collected.  The  filter  paper  with  the  silver 
cyanide  was  then  added  to  a  solution  containing  about  3*5  grams  of 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  silver  deposited  at  about  80°  with  a  current 
of  3  amperes ;  the  stirrer  was  kept  moving  slowly  to  prevent  too  great 
disintegration  of  the  paper. 

Hg+Ag        Hg  +  Ag  Volts  Time  in 

taken.            found.            Amps.  auxiliary.         Temp.  minutes. 

0-4488            0-4486            6—0-2  0—0-10            boiling  '        14 

Ag  taken  ^  0*2156  Ag  found  =  0-2182 
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Copper  and  ita  Separation  from  the  preceding  Metals, 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  depositing  copper  from  nitrate  and 
Bttlphate  solutions.  As  is  known,  a  smooth  deposit  is  obtained  from 
nitric  acid  solutions,  whereas  the  copper  produced  in  solutions  contain^ 
ing  only  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  slightly  powdery  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  a 
copper  hydride,  when  the  potential  rises  to  the  value  at  which  hydrogen 
is  evolved.  In  solutions  containing  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidising 
agents  this  cannot  take  place,  as  reduction  first  sets  in.  Even  from 
sulphuric  acid  solutions  smooth  deposits  may  be  obtained  if  the  metal 
is  deposited  at  a  limited  potential  of  the  cathode.  A  slightly  powdery 
surface  of  the  deposited  copper  does  not  appear  to  cause  loss  in  wash* 
ing,  and  thus  does  not  affect  th#  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  loss  in 
washing  in  solutions  containing  free  nitric  acid  also  appears  to  be 
negligible,  so  long  as  oxides  of  jiitrogen  are  absent.  When,  however, 
these  were  present  even  in  traces  after  the  solution  of  metallic  copper  in 
nitric  acid,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  an  alkali  acetate  to  the  solu- 
tion before  disconnecting.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Experiments, — Metallic  copper  was  deposited  on  the  electrode  from 
an  acid  sulphate  solution,  weighed,  dissolved  in  a  solution  containing 
2*0  to  2 '5  C.C.  of  concentrated  nitric-  acid,  redeposited,  and  5  grams  of 
sodium  acetate  (No.  1)  or  7  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  (Nos.  2  and 
3)  added  before  disconnecting  : 

Volts  Time  in 

No.     Ga  taken.       Cu  found.        Amps,    anode-cathode.   Temp,      minutes. 

1.  0-2939  0-2938  10  2-5  warm  6 

2.  0-2504  0-2506  10  2*8  „  6 
8.         0-2504            0-2505              10                2*6                   „  6 

For  the  following  experiments,  either  measured  quantities  of  a  copper 
sulphate  solution  or  weighed  quantities  of  copper  sulphate  crystals 
(Kahlbaum)  were  taken,  the  amount  of  copper  in  both  having  been 
previously  estimated  according  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  Nos. 
1,  2,  3.  In  Nos.  4  and  5,  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  No.  6, 
1  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  0'75  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  were  added.  In  No.  9  the  free  mineral 
acid  was  removed  by  ammonium  acetate  before  disconnecting  : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Cu  taken. 

Cu  found. 

Amps. 

anode-cathode. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

4. 

0-2474 

0-2471 

10 

2-8 

lukewarm 

6 

5. 

0-2248 

0-2239 

10 

— 

hot 

6. 

0-2474 

0-2476 

10 

8-0 

lukewann 

7. 

0-2949 

0-2968 

10—7 

2-9-3 

boiling 

8. 

0-2690 

0-2698 

10 

2-8-3-2 

hot 

9. 

0-2620 

0-2617 

10 

2-8 

boiling 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiments  carried  out,  the 
electrolysis  of  copper  solutions  containing  free  acetic  acid  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  alkali  acetates  does  Hot  give  accurate  results.  In 
some  cases,  values  IJ — 2  per  cent,  too  high  (5*  milligrams)  were 
obtained.  In  other  cases  (see  experiments  on  separation  from  silver) 
the  results  were  better. 

From  boiling  tartrate  solutions,  correct  results  for  copper  have  been 
repeatedly  obtained  at  limited  potential.  The  copper  is  all  deposited 
at  a  potential  of  the  2iV-sulphuric  acid  electrode  below  060  volt. 

Experiment — 2  J  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  10  grams  of  sodium 

tartrate,  volume  1 20  c.c.  : 

Volts  Time  in 

Cu  taken.       Cii  found.         Amps.             auxiliary.  Temp,      ininates. 

0-2941             0-2927             3—0-2             0-45— 055  100"             10 

A  difficulty  arose  in  the  experimentsin  ammoniacal  solutions  from  the 
ready  transformation  of  cuprous  to  cupric  [compounds  and  vice  ver/td, 
the  anode  effecting  the  former,  the  cathode  the  latter  reaction.  In 
consequence,  the  potential  of  the  cathode  does  not  rise  high  enough  to 
allow  all  the  copper  to  be  deposited.  Similar  difficulties  are  met  with 
frequently  in  electrolysis  in  the  case  of  such  metals  as  iron  and  tin,  and 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent  in  the  case  of  mercury.  There  appear  to 
be  three  different  principles  by  the  application  of  which  the  difficulty 
may  be  met :  (1)  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm ;  (2)  by  the  addition  of 
reducing  agents  which  may  be  oxidised  at  the  anode  in  place  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  salt  undergoing  electrolysis  ;  (3)  by  lowering  the 
oxidising  and  stirring  efficiency  of  the  anode.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  use  of  the  anode  depicted  in  Fig.  3  on  p.  377. 

The  first  method  would  be  the  most  efficient,  and  would  undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  found  possible  to  carry  it  out  in  a  practicable  manner, 
eliminate  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are  still  met  with  in  electro- 
analysis. 

The  second  principle  comes  into  operation  where  solutions  of 
oxalates,  &c.,  are  employed. 

The  third  was  found  sufficient  in  the  present  case.  The  following 
experiments  were  carried  out : 

JSosperiments. — In  Nos.  1  and  2  the  following  were  added  to  the 
electrolyte,  1  gram  of  ammonium  nitrate,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
ammonia  solution;  in  No.  3,  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
17  C.C.  of  concentrated  ammonia  ^solution.  The  copper  deposit  was 
slightly  discoloured  : 

Volts  Time  in 

No.  Cu  taken.       Cu  found.       Amps,      anode-cathode.*       Temp.*    minutes. 

1.  0-2941  0-2937  3—5  4  5  20-50'*  9 

2.  0-2941  0-2937  3—5  4-5  20—50  10 

3.  0  3682  0-3682  —  —  80  20 

*  Rough  values. 
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Sepc^aiion  from  Silver  and  Mercury. — Both  silver  and  mercury  can 
be  deposited  completely  from  nitrate  solutions  at  a  potential  of  the 
2iV  sulphuric  acid  electrode  below  0*10  to  0*15  volt,  and  as  copper 
does  not  begin  to  be  precipitated  below  0*30  volt  a  separation  can  be 
readily  effected.  (For  the  conditions  governing  the  adherence  of 
deposits,  see  pp.  385,  389.) 

Experiments  1  and  2. — About  0*75  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
per  85  c.c.  : 

No.       Taken. 

1.  0-5330  Hg 
0-2465  Cu 

2.  0-5830  Hg 
0-2465  Cu 

Silver  was  separated  from  copper  in  boiling  acetate  solutions,  both 
by  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  electrode,  the  potential  of  the  latter  being 
kept  less  than  0*30  volt,  and  also  by  simply  regulating  the  potential 
difference  between  the  anode*  and  the  cathode  below  1*25  volts. 
Before  disconnecting,  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  voltage 
sufficiently  to  preclude  its  rising  above  the  fixed  value  during  the 
operation. 

Experimenta. — In  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  solution  contained  5  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  25  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  ;  in  No.  3, 
4  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  25  grams  of  sodium  acetate ; 
in  No.  4,  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  25  grams  of  sodium 
acetate.  In  experiment  4,  6  to  7  c.c.  of  conceotrated  nitric  acid  were 
added  before  depositing  the  copper : 


Volts 

Time  in 

Found. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Temp,   minutes. 

0-5850  Hg 

10—0-2 

0-0-0-15 

boiling        6 

0-2467  Cu 

9 

— 

warm          5 

0-5846  Hg 

10—0-2 

0-0—0-15 

boiling        6 

0-2469  Cu 

— 

— 

—            

Volts 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

anode-cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp,  minutes. 

1. 

0-5889  Ag 

0-5894  Ag 

2-5- 0-4 

1  •0-1-25 

— 

boiling        9 

0-155    Cu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—          — 

2. 

0-5389  Ag 

0-5386  Ag 

2-8-0-5 

10—1-20 

— 

boiling        7 

0-0990  Cu 

0-0994  Cu 

4 

3 

— 

hot           4 

-3. 

0-5389  Ag 

0-5389  Ag 

2-8     0-8 

1-0-1-20 

— 

boiling        7 

0-2474  Cu 

0-2483  Cu 

6—3 

2-6 

— 

hot           5 

4. 

0-2695  Ag 

0-2705  Ag 

2-7—0-4 

— 

0-30 

boQing       — 

0-5882  Cu 

0-5908  Cu 

10 

3-5 

— 

tepid         — 

Silver  may  also  be  separated  from  copper  in  ammoniacal  solutions 
with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  if  the  potential  of  the  latter 
be  kept  below  0*50  volt.  As  will  be  clear  from  the  remarks  on  p.  392 > 
the  anode,  Fig.  3,  must  be  employed.  It  will  also  be  understood 
that  after  complete  deposition  of  the  silver  the  current  does  not  fall 
to  zero.  The  absence  of  the  latter  must  therefore  be  confirmed  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Experiments. — 10    c.c.    of    concentrated    nitric    acid,    15    c,c,    gf 
concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  solutions- 
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Volte  Volts  Time  in 

No.    Taken.         Found.        Amps,     anode-cathode.*   auxiliary.  Temp,  minutes, 

1.  0-2170  Ag    0-2168  Ag    8—1 '3                a                 0-38— 0*50  boiling        10 
0-3682  Cu     0-8680  Cu        4                     6-4                     —  w^rm         10 

2,  0-2170  Ag    0-2166  Ag    6—1 '6       -       8-6  0-46— 0'60  boiling  9 


0*8682  On 


Rough  TalueSr 


Bismuth  and  Us  Separation  from  all  the  preceding  Metals. — As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  such  in  a 
coherent  form  suitable  for  analysis  has  hitherto  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  difficult  electroanalytical  operations,  and  a  satisfactory 
method  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  available. 

In  the  present  investigation,  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in 
acetate,  tartrate,  and  nitrate  solutions ;  the  only  condition  which  had 
to  be  observed  was  to  keep  the  potential  of  the  electrode. as  low  as 
possible.  A  temperature  of  about  60°  was  found  the  most  suitable. 
In  solutions  containing  free  nitric  acid,  the  potential  of  the  cathode 
is  automatically  kept  low  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  acid  if  only 
the  stirring  efficiency  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  local  exhaustion. 
With  the  present  electrodes  it  was  found  possible  to  use  currents  of 
2  to  3  amperes  without  any  further  precaution,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  results  obtained  with  different  apparatus  by  other  investigators. 
When  tartrate  and  acetate  solutions  were  employed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  potential  of  the  cathode  carefully  under  control 
by  means  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  as  described  on  p.  381.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  carried  out : 

Easperiments  1  and  2. — ^Bismuth  was  deposited  on  the  electrode  from 
a  nitrate  solution,  weighed,  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  containing 
2^  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  then  8  grams  <ii  sodium  tartrate 
were  added.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  before  disconnecting  the 
solution  was  made  alkaline  with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide : 


Volte 

Time  in 

No. 

Bi  taken. 

Bi  found. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-2184 

0-2187 

8—0-2 

0-63— 0-9 

warm 

9 

2. 

0-2999 

0-2996 

3—0-2 

0-68- 0-9 

11 

9 

A  solution  was  then  made  up  by  dissolving  approximately  14  grams 
of  bismuth  oxide  (Kahlbaum)  in  a  litre  of  acid  containing  approxi- 
mately 100  C.C.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  This  solution  was 
analysed  according  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  experiments 
1  and  2  (two  determinations,  difference  0*3  milligram).  Measured 
quantities  of  this  solution  were  taken  for  the  following  experiments 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  8,  11,  and  12.  In  experiments  3 — 6,  the 
solution  contained  about  2f  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  85  cc.  ; 
th^  same  electrolyte  was  employed  in  experiment  7,  but  Qeutralise^ 
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with  ammonia  before  disconnecting.  In  experiment  8,  electrolytically 
deposited  bismuth  was  dissolved  in  2^  ac.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
then  10  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  added,  and  the  cathode  potential 
kept  under  control.  In  experiment  9,  the  electrolyte  contained  10  c.c. 
of  formaldehyde,  but  was  otherwise  identical  with  that  of  No.  7.  In 
experiments  10 — 13,  2|  grams  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  8  grams 
of  sodium  tartrate  were  present,  and  the  solution  was  neutralised 
with  sodium  hydroxide  before  disconnecting;  metallic  bismuth  formed 
the  starting  point  in  Nos.  11  and  12.  In  experiment  14,  the  solution 
contained  2^  grams  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  12  grams  of 
sodium  tartrate : 


Volts 

Volts                  Time  in 

No. 

Bi  taken. 

Bi  found. 

Amps. 

anode-cathode. 

auxiliary.   Temp.  mins. 

3. 

0-3223 

0-3207 

8-2    • 

2-4 

—        .  cold          8 

4. 

0-3223 

0-3215 

3 

2-1-2-9 

-               M            U 

5. 

0-3223 

0-8208 

3 



-             ».          11 

6. 

0-3223 

0-3212 

3 

— 

-             »          12 

7. 

0-8223 

0-8226 

3—2 

2  1—3-0 

-             „            9 

8. 

0-3207 

0-8199 

8-5-0-4 

2-7 

0-65-0-80  tepid       11 

9. 

0-3208 

0-8198 

4—0-2 

— 

0-65-0-80      „           10 

10. 

0-3223 

0-8216 

2—0-2 

2-4—1-9 

0-65—0-90    cold        15 

11. 

0-3216 

0-8203 

2-0-2 

— 

0-65— 0-90      „           13 

12. 

0-3198 

0-8194 

2—0-2 



0-65— 0-90      „          — 

13. 

0-2396 

0-2889 

3—0-2 

— 

0-63— 0-75    hot         — 

14. 

0-8886 

0-8882 

8—0-2 

1-3 

0-65—0-70  boiling     11 

Several  determinations  of  bismuth  as  amalgam  were  also  carried  out, 
error  07 — 0-8  milligram  on  02  gram  of  bismuth.  The  method 
requires  far  more  time  and  trouble  than  the  direct  estimation  and  is 
probably  less  accurate  than  that  of  experiments  1  and  2. 

Separation  from  the  preceding  MeUUa. — In  the  electropotential 
series  for  acid  solutions,  bismuth  stands  about  01  to  0*2  volt  higher 
than  copper,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  from  silver  and  'mercury 
in  acid  solution  by  the  same  methods  as  the  former  metal.  Its 
separation  from  copper  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  in  consequence 
of  its  close  proximity,  to  this  metal.  In  nitric  acid  solutions  the 
difference  between  the  deposition  potentials  of  the  two  metals  is  only 
about  0*10  volt,  and  a  separation  is  quite  impracticable.  In  boiling 
tartrate  solutions  containing  free  tartaric  acid,  copper  is  deposited  at  a 
potential  between  0*40  and  0-60  volt  and  bismuth  between  0*60  and 
0'70  volt.  As  a  result  it  is  found  that  a  separation  by  graded 
potential  may  be  effected  if  the  quantity  of  bismuth  is  very  small  by 
maintaining  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  below  0*60  volt. 
When,  however,  the  quantity  of  bismuth  is  large,  some  of  it  is 
deposited  with  the  copper,  and  miist  be  separated  from  it  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid  and  repeating  the  operation. 

Experiments. — The  solutions  contained  about  2J  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  10  grams  of  sodiom  tartrate.     The  copper  depositions 
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were  repeated,  the  auxiliary  electrode  being  maintained  at  0*60  volt  for 
two  minutes  in  each.     The  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  results  of  the 


irst  deposition  • 

Volts 

Time  in 

No.      Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Temp,  minutes. 

1.     0-2941  Cu 

0-2929  (0-8033) 

4—0-1 

0-50-0-60 

boiling        8 

0-8228  Bi 

0-3221  Bi 

4—0-2 

0-60—0-80 

hot           6 

2.     0-2941  Cu 

0-2926(0-2993) 

6—0-2 

0-50—0-60 

boiling        9 

0-3223  Bi 

— 

— 

— 

—          — 

Another  method  of  separating  copper  from  bismuth  has  been 
suggeiBted  by  E.  Smith  {Amer.  C/iem.  X,  1890,  12,  428).  It  consists 
in  preparing  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  two  metals  and  adding 
potassium  cyanide,  thus  converting  the  copper  into  a  double  cyanide, 
a  compound  which  requires  a  very  high  potential  for  its  decomposition. 
The  bismuth  does  not  form  a  cyanide,  and  can  be  deposited  at  a  much 
lower  potential.  Smith  recommends  the  use  of  a  current  of  0*2  ampere, 
and  required  nine  hours  for  a  separation. 

Methods  of  separation  with  a  fixed  current  strength,  being  devoid  of 
a  scientific  basis,  can,  however,  not  be  considered  trustworthy.  Satisfac- 
tory results  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  potential 
of  the  cathode  under  control.  In  the  present  case,  the  auxiliary 
electrode  was  kept  below  1*40  volts.  It  was  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hot  solution  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  deposit  of  bismuth 
pentoxide  on  the  anode  by  the  addition  of  formaldehyde.  The  bismuth 
was  kept  in  solution  by  means  of  an  alkali  tartrate. 

Experiments. — Copper  and  bismuth  were  deposited  in  weighed 
quantities  on  the  cathode  and  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  3  c.c. 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Then  8  grams  of  sodium  tartrate,  3  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  5  grams  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  10  c.c.  of 
formaldehyde  were  added.  The  current  was  kept  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  blue  colour  of  the  alkaline  copper  tartrate  from  making  its 
appearance  (due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  potassium  cyanide).  The 
bismuth  was  taken  to  constant  weight  : 


Volts 

anode-         Volts 

Time  in 

No.      Taken. 

Found.        Amps,     cathode.*  auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1.     0-3386  Bi 

0-3871  Bi     2—0-2        0-4        1*08—1-40 

roughly  80° 

36 

0-2995  Cu 

0-2990  Cu       10             8-5               — 

boiling 

8 

2.     0-2503  Bi 

0-2498  Bi  1-5-0-2        0*5        1-10—1-40 

roughly  80'* 

23 

0-3590 

0-3585             10              3-6               — 
*  Rough  values. 

boiling 

9 

Lecid  ajvd  its  Separation  from  all  the  preceding  Metals, — Lead  may 
be  determined  both  in  the  form  of  peroxide  and  as  metal.  In  the  form 
of  peroxide  its  adherence  to  the  electrode  was  found  to  depend  greatly 
on  temperature.  In  the  cold  it  is  very  loose,  and  only  small  currents 
may    be  employed.      When  deposited  from  a  boiling  solution  it  is, 
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however,  exceedingly  adherent,  as  has  already  been  found  by  Exner, 
but  a  considerable  strength  of  current  must  be  used  to  counteract  the 
solvent  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  present  investigation,  it  was  deposited 
both  on  the  inner  and  on  the  outer  electrode.  In  the  former  case  it 
was  found  desirable  not  to  use  very  large  quantities.  The  temperature 
chosen  was  about  60°. 

JSxperiments, — A.  weighed  quantity  of  pure  lead  (Kahlbaum)  was 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  boiled  to  expel  nitrous  fumes,  and  made  up  to 
a  known  volume. 

In  experiment  1  the  electrolyte  contained  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid;  in  experiments  2 — 5,  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
per  85  c.c.  The  peroxide  was  deposited  on  the  outer  electrode  in 
Nos.  1 — 3,  on  the  inner  electrode  in  Nos.  4  and  5.  It  was  dried  in 
the  usual  way  at  200°  : 


Pb  found 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Pb  taken. 

as  PbOj. 

Amps. 

anodfi-cathodc. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-1883 

0-1374 

3 

2-4 

roughly  60" 

7 

2. 

0-3457 

0-3465 

3 

2-2 

f ) 

9 

3. 

0-3467 

0-3455 

3 

2-2 

a 

9 

4. 

0-1383 

0-1365 

2 

2 

<) 

9 

5. 

0-1383 

0-1384 

2 

2 

»» 

10 

Lead  may  also  be  deposited  as  metal  either  in  a  faintly  acid,  an 
ammoniacal,  or  an  alkaline  solution,  when  reducing  agents  are  added 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  peroxide.  The  reducing  agent 
employed  was  either  tartaric  acid  or  glucose,  and  the  solution  was  kept 
hot  (see  the  experiments  on  the  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth  and 
from  cadmium,  pp.  399  and  402).  The  deposit  is  roughly  crystalline 
and  not  very  firm  when  obtained  from  an  acid  solution.  It  is  denser 
when  produced  in  an  ammoniacal  and  still  denser  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  corresponding  to  the  potential  of  the  electrode  at  which  it  is 
fo|^med  (see  general  considerations,  p.  385). 

Separation  from  the  preceding  Metals, — The  separation  of  lead  from 
other  metals  based  on  the  fact  that  it  can  be  deposited  on  the  anode  as 
peroxide  is  well  known  ;  the  present  electrodes,  however,  allow  simpli- 
fications and  improvements  to  be  made  in  some  cases.  When  it  is 
desired  to  separate  lead  from  a  metal  such  as  copper,  there  is  no  need 
to  acidify  the  solution  strongly  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  metallic  lead  if  only  the  quantity  of  the  copper  is  so 
great  that  all  the  lead  is  deposited  on  the  anode  a  considerable  time 
before  exhaustion  of  the  copper  sets  in.  Thus  an  experiment  was 
successfully  carried  out  in  which  lead  and  copper  were  deposited  in 
one  operation  from  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
A  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  was  present,  which,  however,  dissolved 
as  the  lead  was  deposited  on  the  anode.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  in  certain  other  experiments  attempts  were  made  to  separate 
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metals  from  solutions  containing  precipitates  which  were  not  diflfiolTed 
during  the  electrolytic  Operation.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  wash  the  deposited  metal  free  from  the 
precipitate. 

Experiment. — Measured  quantities  of  the  standardised  copper 
sulphate  and  lead  nitrate  solutions  were  taken  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  added.  The  solution  was  hot.  A  current  of  2  amperes 
was  passed  for  live  minutes,  during  which  all  the  lead  sulphate 
disappeared  and  the  liquid  still  remained  blue.  The  current  was  then 
increased  to  10  amperes  and  all  the  copper  deposited.  ,The  inner 
electrode  was  the  anode.  The  lead  peroxide  was  not  very  adherent^ 
but  none  was  lost  in  washing  : 

Cu  taken  0*2474  ;  Cu  found  0'2476. 
Pb      „     01383;  Pb      „      0-1386. 

According  to  B.  Neumann  {Aiudytische  Elektroh/M  der  MekUle, 
p.  1 76),  the  separation  of  lead  as  peroxide  from  silver  is  not  trust- 
worthy as  the  deposit  is  said  frequently  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
silver.  Owing  to  the  great  instability  of  silver  peroxide  at  100°  it  was 
expected  that  if  the  solution  were  kept  boiling  during  the  deposition  a 
quantitative  separation  could  be  effected,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  solutions  employed  were  strongly  acid.  A  small  amount 
of  silver  was  always  precipitated  in  a  very  loose  form  on  the  cathode. 
This  must  be  dissolved  carefully  in  the  nitric  acid  by  heating  the 
solution  before  it  is  made  ammoniacal  for  the  deposition  of  the  silver. 

Experiments, — The  solutions  contained  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  during  the  deposition  of  the  lead.  In  No.  2,  5  c.c.  more  were 
added  after  the  lead  had  been  removed,  to  ensure  the  solution  of  all 
the  silver,  then  the  electrolyte  was  made  strongly  ammoniacal  and  the 
silver  deposited.  The  lead  peroxide  was  precipitated  on  the  outer, 
the  silver,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  on  the  inner  electrode  :   ' 

Volts  Time  in 

No.      Taken.             Found.          Amps,    anode-cathodo.  Temp.  minates, 

1.  0-2848  Pb        0-2857  Pb        3—4                1-6  boiling  10 
0-2694  Ag           —                   —                  _        •  __  _ 

2.  0-2848  Pb        0-2854  Pb            3                  1*7  boiling  10 
0-2694  Ag        0-2693  Ag            3                   —  „  — 

When  lead  peroxide  is  deposited  from  solutions  containing  salts  of 
bismuth,  it  is  known  always  to  contain  some  of  this  metal  and  a 
pui-ely  electrolytical  method  of  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth  has 
hitherto  not  been  available.  It  was  expected  that  a  separation  might  be 
effected  by  regulating  the  potential  of  the  anode.  This,  however,  proved 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  an  experiment  carried  out  with  0*16  gram  of 
lead  per  85  c.c.  it  was  found  that  all  the  peroxide  could  be  deposited 
at  an  anode-potential  of  1*10  volts,  the  initial  current  being  3  amperes. 
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When,  however,  about  0*4  gram  of  bismuth  was  added  as  nitrate  to 
the  same  lead  solution,  the  lead  appeared  to  be  held  back  by  the 
bismuth,  for,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  current,  an  anode  potential 
of  1*30  volts  had  to  be  employed,  and  it  was  only  when  the  bismuth 
was  removed  on  the  cathode  that  the  potential  of  the  anode  could 
be  reduced.  It  appears  that  the  only  explanation  which  may  be  given 
for  this  is  that  the  lead  combines  with  the  bismuth  in  complex 
molecules  (possibly  also  as  complex  ions)  which  require  a  higher  anode 
potential  for  their  oxidation  than  the  molecules  of  pure  lead  nitrate. 
This  matter  is  of  considerable  interest  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  we  have  hitherto  had  no  evidence  for  the  formation  of  complex 
molecules  in  solution  between  such  substances  as  lead  and  bismuth 
nitrate. 

The  separation  of  bismuth  from  lead  by  graded  potential  of  the 
cathode  was  then  tried.  In  their  Analyse  dee  Meiattx  par  ElectrclysBf 
1906,  p.  90,  Hollard  and  Bertiaux  describe  a  method  by  which  small 
quantities  of  bismuth  may  be  separated  from  lead  in  forty-eight  hours.  > 
The  lead  is  made  insoluble  by  converting  it  into  the  sulphate  and 
adding  alcohol.  The  bismuth  is  then  deposited  by  the  current.  As 
.  has  already  been  explained  (p.  397),  methods  of  this  kind  in  which  in- 
soluble precipitates  are  suspended  in  the  electrolyte  are  not  suitable 
for  the  rotating  electrodes  used  in  the  present  investigation. 

Attempts  wisre  made  to  separate  bismuth  from  lead  in  tartrate  and 
in  nitrate  solutions.  The  former  failed  as  the  bismuth  always  con- 
tained lead.  The  latter,  however,  were  successful.  Either  glucose  or 
tartaric  acid  was  added  to  the  solution  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lead 
peroxide  on  the  anode.  In  the  former  case  the  deposit  of  bismuth 
was  somewhat  loose.  This  becomes  especially  noticeable  when  bismuth 
and  copper  are  precipitated  together  (see  p.  408).  After  the  bismuth 
has  been  removed  the  lead  is  deposited  from  the  same  solution,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  weigh  the  anode  as  well  as  the  cathode,  as 
small  quantities  of  lead  peroxide  were  usually  formed.  Although  very 
crystalline,  the  metal  adhered  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  washed. 
When  tartaric  acid  was  employed  as  a  reducing  agent  the  deposit  of 
bismuth  was  quite  firm,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  solution 
ammoniacal  for  the  deposition  of  the  lead. 

Experiments, — In  experiments  1,  2,  3,  the  electrolyte  contained 
about  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose,  the 
volume  being  85  c.c.  during  the  precipitation  of  the  bismuth;  in 
experiment  4,  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  grams  of  glucose 
were  employed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  lead  present  in  the 
latter  experiment  the  metal  was  deposited  in  a  form  too  loose  for 
a  ccurate  determlDation  (error  5  milligrams).  The  numbers  in  brackets 
represent  the  amount  of  lead  found  as  peroxide  on  the  anode.     In 
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experiment  5  the  solution  contained  1*6  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  15  grams  of  tartaric  acid;  in  experiment  6,  one  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  grams  of  tartaric  acid.  In  the 
latter  case  the  solution  was  made  strongly  alkaline  with  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  before  the  deposition  of  the  lead. 
The  second  number  represents  the  lead  determined  as  peroxide  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  reprecipitating  : 

Volts 

anode-          Volta  Time  in 

No.      Taken.         Found.           Amps,     cathode.*   auxiliary.  Temp.*  minutes. 

1.  0-3886  Bi     0-3900  Bi        3— 02          —          0-42—0-65  60—70'          9 
0-3560  Pb    0-3552  Pb           3               —          0-90-0-95  —             11 

(3-8  nic.) 

2.  0-3886  Bi     03903  Bi  3—0-2         1*8  0-43—0-55  60—70  11 
0-3560  Pb    0-3557  Pb  3              2*4  0-85— 0-90  60—80  10 

3.  0-3886  Bi     0*3892  Bi  3-5—0*2         19  0*42— 0*55  70—80  11 
0-2856  Pb    0*2856  Pb  3  2-2—2-6            —  65  15 

(4-9  mg^) 

4.  0*3109  Bi     0*3129  Bi        3—0*2  —  0*43—0*55  70  8 
0*7120  Pb    0*7076  Pb         —              —                —                 —             — 

(23*1  ma.) 

5.  0*3109  Bi     0*3123  Bi  3-5-0*2  —  0-45-0-55          76  8 
0*2848  Pb          —                 _  —                —                 _  _ 

6.  0-1554  Bi     0*1555  Bi  1*6—0-2  —  0-43—0*55  65—80  12 


0-2848  Pb  I  Q.2841Pb}        ^  ^"^         104—1*50      boiling 

Rougb  values. 


10 


Cadmium  and  its  Separation  from  all  the  preceding  Metals, — The 
estimation  of  cadmium  on  a  rotating  cathode  has  been  examined  in 
considerable  detail  by  Flora  {loc,  dt.).  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  investigation,  it  was  thought  specially  desirable  to  be  able  to 
deposit  the  metal  from  nitrate  solutions,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  were  carried  out  for  this  purpose. 

The  only  solutions  in  which  the  potential  of  the  electrode  could  be 
pushed  high  enough  for  the  complete  deposition  of  the  metal  were 
neutral  and  alkaline  ones,  as  the  potential  is  kept  too  low  in  acid 
solutions  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain 
adherent  deposits,  the  electrolyte  must  be  strongly  alkaline;  the 
precipitates  obtained  from  ammoniacal  solutions  are  loose  and  useless. 
Experiments  are  quoted  below  for  cyanide  solutions,  but  the  electro- 
lyte principally  used  in  the  present  investigation  contained  sodium 
tartrate.  This  liquid  must  be  employed  cold,  as  an  insoluble,  white 
precipitate  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deposit  the  metal 
separates  from  hot  solutions.  When  the  current  has  passed  for 
some  time  the  solution  appears  to  undergo  a  change,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  by  oxidation  of  the  tartrate, 
which  either  necessitates  a  very  high  potential  of  the  cathode  for  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  metal  or  makes  it  altogether  impossible. 
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The  method  adopted  to  overcome  this  difficulty  was  to  make  the 
solution  slightly  ammoniacal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  either  by 
adding  ammonium  sulphate  and  boiling  for  some  time  until  most  of 
the  ammonia  had  disappeared,  or  by  first  making  the  solution  faintly 
acid  and  then  faintly  ammoniacal.  Although  the  last  traces  of  the 
metal  separate  in  a  slightly  powdery  state  under  these  conditions, 
they  adhere  sufficiently  to  allow  the  deposit  to  be  washed.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  numbers  given  below,  there  is  then  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  results  to  be  high,  so  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
redeposit  the  metal. 

The  great  variability  of  the  deposition-potential  of  metals  in 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  containing  organic  substances  (including 
cyanides)  was  a  phenomenon  generally  observed.  It  is  due  to  the 
changes  which  these  substances  undergo  at  the  anode.  In  consequence 
these  solutions  are  in  general  much  less  suited  for  separations  by 
graded  potential  than  acid  ones,  and  the  results  obtained  from  them' 
are  not  so  trustworthy  as  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  deposits 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Acetate  solutions  containing  free  acetic  acid  were  employed  for 
the  separation  of  cadmium  from  zinc.  The  deposits  are  somewhat 
loose,  and  in  consequence  the  results  not  trustworthy  for  very  large 
quantities  of  metal.  The  largest  amount  accurately  deposited  was 
0*15  gram.  As  has  already  been  explained,  nitrates  must  not  be 
present  in  these  acid  electrolytes.  All  the  depositions- were  carried 
out  with  a  limited  potential  of  the  cathode. 

Experiments, — In  Nos.  1  and  2,  cadmium  was  deposited  on  the 
cathode  from  a  tartrate  solution,  weighed,  then  dissolved  in  an  acid 
solution  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  8  gi-ams 
of  sodium  tartrate  and  5  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  added,  and 
the  solution  electrolysed  until  no  cadmium  could  be  detected  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  subsequent  experiments  were  either  carried 
out  with  a  solution  made  up  from  pure  cadmium  sulphate  (Kahlbaum), 
and  analysed  according  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  experiments 

1  and  2,  or  with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity 
of  electrolytically  prepared  cadmium  in  sulphuric  acid.      In  No.  3, 

2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3^  grams  of  sodium 
hydroxide  were  added  to  the  electrolyte,  which  was  then  acidified  with 
1^  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  quantities  taken  in  No.  4  were 
2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  3J  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid.  In  No.  5,  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  were  added, 
and  the  solution  was  then  acidified  with  4|  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid : 
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Volts  Volts  Time  in 

No.  Cd  taken.  Gd  found.     Amps,   anode-cathode,  auxiliary.  Temp,  minutee. 

1.  0-3980        0-3983        6— 0-3        2-9— 2*3  1-45— 1-60  cold        10 

2.  0-4892        0-4890        5— O'S              —  1-46— I'dO  „          15 

3.  0-1554        0-1564        4—1  2-6—2  1-12—1-20  80'        13 

4.  0-1664        0-1547        3—1  —  1-12-1-20  70         — 
6.       0-0777        0-770          2—0-4      •       —             1-15-1-20         45  8 

Separation  from  the  preceding  Metale.'—CAdmium  ia  only  deposited 
from  acid  solutions  at  a  potential  of  the  2/N'  sulphuric  acid  electrode 
of  more  than  1  volt.  Even  when  no  auxiliary  electrode  is  employed 
there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  hindering  its  precipitation  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  or  large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Of  the  metals  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper,  the  one  nearest 
it  in  the  electropotential  scries  is  lead ;  a  separation  from  this  metal 
therefore  involves  the  separation  from  the  rest.  Besults  are  also 
given  below  for  bismuth.  This  was  deposited  either  from  a  nitrate 
solution  containing  free  nitric  and  tartaric  acid  or  from  a  tartrate 
solution  containing  only  free  tartaric  acid.  In  the  former  case,  the 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  0*55  volt,  in  the 
latter  to  0-70  volt.  In  both  cases  the  current  falls  to  about  0*2  volt 
when  all  the  metal  has  been  deposited.  This  does,  however,  not  take 
place  in  the  nitrate  solutions  if  a  reducing  agent  such  as  tartaric  acid 
is  not  added. 

For  the  separation  of  lead  from  cadmium  a  nitric  acid  solution  was 
used  containing  glucose,  and  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode 
was  taken  to  0*90  volt.  The  temperature  should  not  be  much  below 
60°  and  not  above  80°.  The  current  in  this  case  does  not  fall  to 
almost  zero,  but  the  course  of  the  analysis  may  be  readily  followed 
if  the  approximate  absence  of  lead  is  tested  for  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  As  a  small  amount  of  peroxide  is  generally  deposited  on  the 
anode,  the  latter  must  be  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

Experiments, — In  No.  1,  the  solution  contained  2 J  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  18  grams  of  tartaric  acid  for  the  determination 
of  the  bismuth;  before  the  determination  of  the  cadmium  it  was 
made  alkaline  with  17  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide.  In  No.  2,  the 
quantities  were  2^  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  12  grams  of 
tartaric  acid.  In  No.  3,  the  solution  for  the  deposition  of  bismuth 
was  identical  with  No.  2 ;  for  the  determination  of  the  cadmium  it 
was  made  strongly  alkaline  with  3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
deposition  of  the  latter  metal  was  carried  on  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
cold,  then  15  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  added,  and  the 
electrolysis  continued  in  a  boiling  solution  for  nine  minutes.  In 
experiment  4,  the  solutions  were  identical  with  No.  3,  bu^  during  the 
deposition  of  the  cadmium  the  electrolyte  was  heated ;  in  consequence 
it  became  turbid,  15  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  then  added. 
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time  was   required   to   make  the  solution  clear 


but  a  considerable 
again. 

In  experiment  5,  the  solution  contained  0*25  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose  for  the  determination  of  the  lead ; 
before  the  estimation  of  the  cadmium  it  was  made  alkaline  with 
3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  two- thirds  of  a  gram  of  potassium 
cyanide  was  added. 

In  experiment  6,  the  solution  for  the  determination  of  the  lead  was 

the  same  as  in  No.  5  ;  for  the  estimation  of  the  cadmium  8  grams  of 

sodium  tartri^p  and  3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  added,  the 

electrolysis  was  carried  on   for  30   minutes  in  the  cold,  and   then 

continued  at  boiling  temperature.     The  numbers  in  brackets  give  the 

weight  of  lead  found  as  peroxide  on  the  anode  (dried  only  by  alcohol 

and  ether).    In  all  these  experiments  the  cadmium  was  deposited  until 

constant  in  weight. 

Volts 


anode- 

Volfa 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

cathode.* 

auxiliary. 

Temp.*  minutes. 

1. 

0-8886  Bi 

0-3878  Bi 

3-0-2 

1-7 

0-48-0-55 

80' 

30 

0-8887  Cd 

0-3880  Cd 

2 

2-7 

— 

cold 

18 

2. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3886  Bi 

3—0-2 

— 

0-60- 0-70 

boiling 

7 

0-3887  Cd 





— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3867  Bi 

3-0-2 

1-4 

0-60— 0-70 

boiling 

7 

0-3887  Cd 

0-3906  Cd 

3 

3 

— 

cold,  then 
boiling 

19 

4. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3884  Bi 

3—0-2 

1-6 

0-60—0-76 

SO*' 

10 

0-3887  Cd 

0-3862 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

0-2848  Pb 

0-2841  Pb 
(0-6  mg.) 

3—1-8 

2-7 

0-80— 0-90 

70' 

12 

0-3762  Cd 

0-3771  Cd 

3 

'3-8-4-5 

1-40-2-00 

cold 

55 

6. 

0-2848  Pb 

0-2846  Pb 
(1-0  ing.) 
0-3787  Od 

8—1-2 

— - 

0-83- 0-90 

80 

10 

0-3762  Cd 

3 

3-5 



cold,  then 

boiling 

55 

*  Rough  values 

&nc  and  its  Separation  from  all  the  Preceding  Metals^  and  t^ie  Electro- 
lytic  Destruction  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Solution, 

It  appears  that  the  potential  at  whicb  zinc  is  deposited  from  all  its 
solutions  is  too  high  to  allow  it  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  must  therefore  be  removed,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc, 
either  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  reduction  to  ammonia. 
The  former  process  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  besides  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  glucose  or  tartaric  acid.  A  series  of  experiments  was 
therefore  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  suitable 
conditions  for  the  rapid  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to 
ammonia. 
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It  was  shown  by  Luckow  {Zeitsch,  anal.  C^isni.,  1880,  19, 11)  that  the 
presence  of  copper  on  the  cathode  catalytically  causes  this  reduction 
to  take  place  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  solution 
containing  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  since  that  time  several 
investigations  have  been  carried  out,  mainly  with  the  object  of  employ- 
ing this  reaction  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  (see  Yortmann,  Ber.^ 
1890,  23,  2798)  ;  Uisch  (ZeiUch.  Elefdrochem.,  1897,  3,  546) ;  Ingham 
{J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,,  1904,  26,  1261). 

The  method  chosen  in  the  present  investigation  consisted  in  deposit- 
ing about  0*3  gram  of  spongy  copper  on  the  cathodf^  A  sulphuric 
abid  solution  was  employed  for  this  purpose  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  glucose,  and  the  copper  was  deposited  by  a  strong  current  in  the 
cold,  the  stirrer  moviog  slowly.  This  operation  could  be  effected 
either  in  the  electrolyte  containing  the  nitric  acid  or  in  a  separate 
solution.  The  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  was  effected  slightly  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  by  a  strong  current,  the  stirrer 
moving  slowly.  It  is  possible  to  follow  the  process  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  electrode,  the  potential  of  which  rises  from  about  0*5  to  0*8 
or  0*9  volt  as  the  nitric  acid  is  destroyed.  The  disappearance  of  the 
latter  may  be  ascertained  by  the  dipbenylamine  test. 

Example, — Spongy  copper  was  deposited  from  250  c.c.  of  a  solution 
containing  0*3  gram  of  copper  as  sulphate,  1^  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose,  by  a  current  of  10  amperes  in 
three  minutes. 

The  reduction  of  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  took  place  by 
means  of  the  electrode  prepared  thus  in  twenty-three  minutes  slightly 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  with  a  current  of  10  amperes. 
During  this  process  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  rose  from 
0*52  to  0*80  volt.     The  stirrer  was  moving  slowly. 

Zinc. — For  the  determination  of  zinc,  £xDer  {loc.  cit.)  recommended 
acetate  and  sodium  zincate  solutions.  The  only  electrolyte  employed 
in  the  present  investigation  was  an  acetate  solution  containing  a  small 
amount  of  free  acetic  acid.  Alkali  sulphates  were  always  added,  as 
these  may  be  considered  to  be  present  in  all  practical  cases.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  deposit  the  last  traces  of  zinc  at  temperatures  much 
above  30^.  As  the  electrolyte  is  usually  heated  above  this  tempera- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  beaker  was  in 
some  of  the  experiments  placed  in  a  large  dish  containing  cold  water. 
The  results  show  a  slight  tendency  to  be  high. 

Experiments. — A  weighed  quantity  of  purest  zinc  was  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  slight  residue  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  found  almost 
negligible ;  the  solution  was  made  up  to  a  known  volume  and  measured 
quantities  taken. 
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In  each  experiment  sulphuric  acid  was  first  added  to  the  solution  ;  it 
was  then  made  strongly  alkaline  with  either  sodium-  or  ammonium- 
hydroxide  and  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  In  a  few  cases 
ammonium  acetate  was  also  added.  The  quantities  taken  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  In  the  table  of  results,  the  second  number  under 
zinc  found  represents  the  value  obtained  on  depositing  the  metal  to 
constant  weight.  For  all  these  experiments  the  cathode  was  plated 
with  copper : 


Concentratetl 

I      Glacial 

H28O4           NaOH 

NH^-OH 

HAc 

NH.Ac 

No. 

fti  c.c.          in 

grams. 

in  c.c. 

in  c.c. 

in  giams. 

1. 

14 

84 

— 

14 

— 

2. 

H 

6* 

— 

9 

— 

3. 

3 

84 

— 

U 

— 

4. 

u 

10 

8 

— 

6. 

H 



10 

8 

— 

6. 

H 



3[ 

14 

24 

7. 

H 

44 

Volts 
anode- 

24 
Volts 

24 

Time  in 

No. 

Zn  taken. 

Zn  found. 

Amps. 

cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-6175 

0-6168 

3 

4—4-5 



cold 

30 

2. 

0-4943 

0-4957 

3 

3-8—4 

1-45— 1-70 

18 

3. 

0-2529 

0-2H0 

3—4 

3-6- 4-2 

1-45-1-50 

18 

4. 

0-4943 

/0-4944\ 
\  0-4957/ 

3 

3-8—4-3 

1-50- 1-65 

20  +  30 

5. 

0-4943 

/0-4946\ 
\0-4953/ 

8 

3-8—4-3 

-r- 

• 

20  +  10 

6. 

0-4943 

0-4944 

3 

— 

— 

30 

7. 

0-4943 

/0-4938\ 
\  0-4945  r 

3-4 

3-6- 4-2 

— 

20  +  10 

Separation  from  tlie  preceding  Metals, — As  is  known,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  separating  zinc  from  the  majority  of  the  preceding  metals 
in  consequence  of  the  high  potential  required  for  its  deposition. 
Cadmium  being  the  metal  preceding  it  in  the  electropotential  series,  a 
separation  from  this  metal  in  acid  solution  involves  the  separation 
from  all  the  others.  It  was  stated  by  Freudenberg  {loc.  cit.)  that  a 
separation  of  cadmium  from  zinc  could  be  effected  in  alkaline  cyanide 
solutions,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  above  (p.  401),  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  trust  can  be  placed  on  a  method  of  this  kind. 

Several  successful  experiments  were  carried  out  in  which  cadmium 
was  separated  from  zinc  in  a  weak  acetic  acid  solution  at  a  potential 
of  the  auxiliary  electrode  limited  to  1*20  volts.  Attention  should, 
however,  be  drawn  here  to  two  experiments  in  which  the  cadmium 
contained  some  zinc,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  them. 
The  experiments  were  Nos.  4  and  5  of  p.  400  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
separation  of  seven  metals  from  one  solution.  The  conditions  were  a 
low  temperature  (about  15 — 20^)  and  a  slightly  rough  cathode  as  a 
result  of  dissolving  the  combined  metals  cadmium  and  zinc  imme- 
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diately  before  the  deposition  of  the  cadmium,  possibly  also  as  a  result 
of  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  spongy  copper.  This  led  to  a  consider- 
able evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  potential  at  which  the  cadmium  was 
deposited. 

Our  present  knowledge  will,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  afford  an 
explanation,  but  the  following  interpretation  may  be  put  forward 
tentatively  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  experiment.  If  hydrogen  is 
liberated  simultaneously  with  zinc,  the  latter  may  be  deposited, 
especially  at  low  temperatures,  at  a  much  lower  potential  than  that  at 
which  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  solutions.  The  metal  is  probably 
deposited  primarily  as  a  hydride  at  a  potential  intermediate  between 
the  equilibrium  potentials  of  hydrogen  and  zinc.  In  the  two  experi- 
ments referred  to,  the  electrode  with  the  cadmium  was  replaced  in  the 
solution  from  which  the  latter  had  been  deposited,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  metal  passed  into  solution  again.  It.  was  then  re- 
deposited  at  about  30°,  giving  the  correct  result  quoted  on  p.  410. 

Experiments, — The  following  reagents  were  added  to  the  electrolyte. 
In  Nos.  1  and  2,  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  3^  grams  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  1  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  in  Nos.  3  and  4, 
2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
1  gram  of  ammonium  acetate,  and  li  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  : 


• 

Volts 
anode- 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

cathode.* 

auxiliary. 

Temp.* 

minutes. 

1. 

0-0777  Cd 

0-0778  Cd 

2—0-8 

2-7 

1-15—1-20 

cold 

11 

0-4943  Zn 

0-4938  Zn 

4 

4-5 

— 

it 

20 

2. 

0-0777  Cd 

0-0770  Cd 

2-4—1 

3—2-6 

1-15-1-20 

30* 

12 

0-4943  Zn 

0-4958  Zn 

3 

4-3 

— 

— 

25 

3. 

0-0777  Cd 

0-0770  Cd 

2—0-5 

— 

1-16- 1-20 

35 

12 

0-2514  Zn 

— 

— 

J— 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

0  0777  Cd 

0-0775  Cd 

1-2—0-3 

3—2-6 

1-15-1-20 

87 

12 

0-2614  Zn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  Rough  values. 

The   Rapid   Separation   of  more   than    Two   Metals  from 
One  Solution. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  rapid  separation  of  a  large  number 
of  metals  from  one  solution  are  twofold.  Firstly,  the  solution  may 
become  so  much  diluted  by  the  wash-waters  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  concentrate  it  by  evaporation,  involving  loss  of  time.  Secondly,  a 
more  serious  difficulty  is  met  with  when  large  quantities  of  organic 
substances  are  present  which  by  tbfeir  oxidation  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  compounds  which  either  by  chemical  combination  or 
owing  to  their  viscid  nature  may  retard  the  deposition  of  the  other 
metals.  As  a  rule,  it  will  therefore  be  found  best  to  precipitate  more 
than  one  metal  at  a  time  and  redissolve  and  separate  the  mixture. 
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If  possible,  the  use  of  organic  substances  should  be  avoided  in 
those  solutions  from  which  more  than  two  metals  are  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. The  records  of  the  following  experiments  Vill  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

a.  Three  Metals  in  One  Solution,     Lead,  Cadmium,  and  Zino. 

In  experiment  1  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  was  taken  containing 
about  0*2  c.c.  of  free  nitric  acid,  15  grams  of  glucose  were  added  and 
the  lead  was  precipitated  as  metal  on  the  cathode  (p.  402).  The 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  0*90  volt,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  was  seven  minutes.  The  number  in  brackets 
was  the  amount  found  on  the  anode  as  peroxide.  The  nitric  acid  was 
then  destroyed  (p.  404)  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  2  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated'sulphuric  acid  and  0-3  gram  of  copper  as  sulphate  having  Jbeen 
added  to  the  electrolyte.  After  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid,  the 
electrode  was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  minutes  in  the  acid  liquid 
to  allow  any  cadmium  which  might  have  been  precipitated  on  the 
copper  to  pass  into  solution.  The  liquid  was  then  filtered  from 
particles  of  the  spongy  copper  which  had  fallen  off  the  electrode. 
Traces  of  copper  which  had  gone  into  solution  were  deposited  on  the 
cathode  in  five  minutes  at  a  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  of 
0*40  to' 0*60  volt.  The  free  sulphuric  acid  was  then  replaced  by  acetic 
acid  by  the  addition  of  6§  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  2  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  cadmium  and  zinc  precipitated  together 
from  the  cooled  liquid.  The  combined  precipitate  was  then  dissolved 
in  a  solution  to  which  1*2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was 
gradually  added,  and  the  cadmium  deposited  after  the  addition  of 
3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  3^  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  12 0  volts,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  was  twelve  minutes.  From  the  remaining 
liquid  the  zinc  was  deposited  by  3  amperes  in  half  an  hour.  Experi- 
ment 2  is  an  earlier  determination  in  which  all  the  metals  were 
deposited  in  succession  from  the  same  liquid  : 

Pb.  Cd.  Zn. 

Taken    0'1424  0-938  0*2574 

Found,  No.  1    ...         0-1416  (I'O  mg.)  0-948  0-2581 

Found,  No.  2   ...        0-1424  (1-7  mg.)  0-936  0-2605 

b.    Four   Metals  in   One  Solution,     Copper,  Bismuth,   Lead,  and 

Cadmium, 

Experiment  3. — A  solution  of  the  nitrates  was  taken  containing 
nearly  1  c.c.  of  free  nitric  acid.  The  solution  was  first  electrolysed 
at   60^,  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  being  taken   from 
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0-35 — 0*55  volt.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  lead  and  part  of  the 
bismuth  were  deposited  on  the  anode,  and  all  the  copper  and  the  rest 
of  the  bismuUh  on  the  cathode.  As  the  current  did  not  fall  to  zero,  a 
much  longer  time  than  was  probably  necessary  for  the  deposition, 
namely,  twenty  minutes,  was  employed.  The  cathode  was  then 
weighed,  and  the  bismuth  in  the  deposit  determined  according  to  the 
cyanide-tartrate  method  (p.  396),  the  electrolysis  being  continued  for 
nineteen  minutes.  This  gave  the  weight  of  the  copper  by  difference. 
Before  this  determination  the  deposit  on  the  anode  had  been  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  a  solution  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  20  grams  of  tartaric  acid  at  slightly  below  the  boiling  point, 
and  from  this  liquid  the  remaining  bismuth  was  deposited  on  the 
first  portion  according  to  experiments  5  and  6,  p.  400.  I'he  lead  was 
next  deposited  as  metal  (p.  400,  No.  6),  and  the  result  checked  by 
dissdlving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  depositing  on  the  anode  (second  figure 
given). 

In  the  liquid  remaining  from  the  first  operation,  the  cadmium  was 
determined  according  to  experiment  6,  p.  403.  It  was  then  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  and  the  trace  of  lead  present  deposited  on  the  anode. 
The  correction  found  for  lead  amounted  to  0*8  milligram  : 


Taken 
Found 


Cu. 

Bi. 

Pb. 

Cd. 

0-3682 
0-3702 

0*1654 
0  1684 

0-1424 
0-H38 
0-1427 

0  0938 
0  0946 

c.  Seven  Metals  in  one  Solution.      Silver^  Mercury,  Copper,  Biemuth, 
Lead,  Cadmium,  and  Zinc, 

Experiment  4. — In  this  experiment,  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  causes  outlined  above.  It  was  attempted  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  lead  on  the  anode  by  the  addition  of  16  grams  of 
glucose  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  silver  and  mercury 
were  first  precipitated  together  and  then  separated  from  each  other  as 
described  on  p.  390,  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  being  taken 
to  0*15  volt,  and  the  mercury  employed  for  plating  the  cathode  amount- 
ing to  about  2^  grams.  From  the  remaining  liquid,  the  copper  and 
bismuth  were  precipitated  together  and  then  separated  as  described  on 
p.  396.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  glucose,  both  the  first  deposits 
were  somewhat  loose.  In  consequence,  small  particles  of  metal  were 
seen  in  the  wash- waters.  These  were  filtered  oE,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  added  to  the  original  solutions,  and  corrections  made  by  precipi- 
tating the  traces  left  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  two  deposits.  The 
corrections  were  1  '6  and  3*6  milligrams.  After  this,  tlie  solution  had 
become  so  dilute  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  concentrate  it  by 
partial  evaporation.     It  had,  however,  become  so  much  charged  with 
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decomposition  products  of  the  sugar  that  the  lead  was  not  completely 
deposited  at  its  proper  potential.  The  nitric  acid  in  the  solution 
was  reduced  electrolytically  as  described  on  p.  404,  and  all  the 
remaining  metals  were  precipitated  as  completely  as  possible.  The 
deposit  thus  obtained  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  cadmium 
separated  from  the  zinc  (see  p.  405).  The  results  for  cadmium 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  experiments  4  and  5  are  the  second 
obtained,  the  first  having  been  nearly  a  centigram  too  high  in  both 
cases.  This  was  probably  a  result  of  the  rough  surface  of  the 
electrode  left  after  the  solution  of  the  zinc  combined  with  the  low 
temperature  employed.  All  the  zinc  was  not  precipitated,  the 
presence  of  the  large  amount  of  decomposition  products  of  the 
sugar  having  evidently  made  its  complete  deposition  impossible. 
The  amount  obtained  is  the  first  number  on  the  table.  It  was  then 
attempted  to  obtain  the  remainder  by  adding  ammonia,  and 
ammonium  sulphide  to  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
several  days  at  about  40°.  The  small  amount  of  sulphide  which 
separated  out  was  collected  and  the  zinc  determined  electrolytically, 
the  weight  being  added  to  the  first  result  (second  number  given). 
Even  with  this  correction  the  result  is  low.  The  copper  employed 
for  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  cadmium 
were  both  examined  electrolytically  for  lead.  In  the  former,  2*3 
milligrams  were  found,  and  this  number  was  added  to  the  result 
originally  obtained,  giving  the  number  quoted. 

Eocperiment  6. — The  amount  of  free  concentrated  nitric  acid 
present  in  the  solution  was  again  slightly  less  than  I  c.c.  No 
organic  substance  was  added  to  the  electrolyte,  but  the  separation 
was  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  experiment  3  on  p.  407. 
In  the  first  deposition,  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was 
taken  to  0*15  volt  in  a  boiling  solution.  This  gave  the  silver  and 
mercury  on  the  cathode  and  hardly  any  lead  on  the  anode.  The 
cathode  was  plated  with  mercury  for  this  deposition  as  in  the 
previous  experiment.  The  second  deposition,  in  which  the  potential 
of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  0*55  volt,  gave  nearly  all 
the  lead  and  part  of  the  bismuth  on  the  anode,  all  the  copper  and 
the  rest  of  the  bismuth  on  the  cathode.  These  deposits  were 
treated  as  in  experiment  3.  The  nitric  acid  was  reduced  electroly- 
tically, and  the  zinc  and  cadmium  first  deposited  together  and  then 
separated  as  in  the  preceding  experiment  4.  The  same  difficulty 
was  again  met  with.  The  traces  of  lead  which  did  not  separate 
at  the  anode  in  the  second  deposition  were  recovered  electrolytically 
as  peroxide  from  the  cadmium. 

Experiment  6. — ^This  experiment  was  carried  out  as  No.  5,  but 
the  roughening  of  the  cathode  immediately  before  the  precipitation 
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of  the  cadmium  which  arose  out  of  the  method  of  working  in  the 
preceding  experiments  was  avoided.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
copper,  bismuth,  and  lead,  the  nitric  acid  was  expelled  by  evapor- 
ating the  electrolyte  almost  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with 
3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  residue,  the  cadmium 
and  zinc  were  determined  as  described  on  p.  405.  In  experiments  5 
and  6,  the  results  for  lead  were  checked  by  dissolving  the  metal 
and  redepositing  it  as  peroxide.     Both  numbers  are  quoted. 

No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  experiment  6.  The  times  of 
deposition  were :  silver  plus  mercury,  10  minutes  ;  silver,  8  minutes  ; 
lead  and  part  of  the  bismuth  on  the  anode,  copper  and  the  rest  of 
the  bismuth  on  the  cathode,  15  minutes;  separation  of  the  bismuth 
from  the  combined  deposits  of  copper  and  bismuth,  15  minutes;  separ- 
ation of  the  rest  of  the  bismuth  from  the  combined  peroxides  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  10  minutes;  lead  as  metal,  7  minutes;  as  peroxide, 
10  minutes;  cadmium,  15  minutes;  zinc,  15  minutes;  examination  of 
the  cadmium  for  traces  of  lead,  5  minutes. 


Eesults  of  Hxperiments  4, 

5,  and  6. 

No 

Taken.. 

Ag+Hg. 
0-2244 

Ag. 
0-1078 

Cu. 
0-1841 

Bi. 
0-1654 

Pb. 
0-1424 

Cd. 
0-0938 

Zn. 
0-1287 

4. 

Found.. 

.     0-2231 

0-1099 

0-1861 

0-1557 

0-1401 

0-0949  ' 

,/0-1176 

\0  1228 

0-1287 

Taken.. 

.     0-2244 

0-1078 

0-3682 

0-1654 

0-1424 

0-0938 

5. 

Found.. 

.     0-2247 

— 

0-3696 

0-1552 

/0-1461\ 
\0-1429/ 

0  0935 

♦  0-1289 

6. 

Found.. 

0-2249 

0-1098 

0-3682 

0-1548 

/0-1455\ 
\0-1441/ 

0-0935 

0-1311 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  again  pointed  out  that  the  electrodes 
here  described  may  be  used  without  an  auxiliary  electrode  in  all  the 
cases  of  separation  by  graded  potential  which  give  trustworthy  results 
by  the  slow  methods  hitherto  known.  Owing  to  their  small  resist- 
ance, they  allow  a  current  to  be  employed,  even  under  this  condition, 
which  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  metals  to  be  deposited  in  a  small 
number  of  minutes. 

A  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  this  investigation  has  been 
met  by  a  grant  awarded  by  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of 
the  Koyal  Society,  for  which  the  author  desires  to  express  his 
thanks. 

University  College, 
Nottingham. 
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XLII. — Derivatives  of  Naphthacenequinone. 

By  William  Henry  Bentley,  Abthub  Friedl,  Frederick  Thomas,  and 
Charles  Weizmann. 

Introduction, 

1-Hydroxynaphthacbnbquinone  was  first  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  and  boric  acids  on  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  and 
a-naphthol  (Deichler  and  Weizmann,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  547),  the  reaction 
proceeding  in  two  stages  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  hydr- 
oxynaphthylbenzoic  acid : 


COgfl 

In  view  of  the  analogy  existing  between  hydroxynaphthacenequinone 
and  hydroxyanthraquinone,  it  seemejl  of  great  interest  to  us  to  study  the 
effect  of  substituent  groups  in  both  the  naphthalene  and  the  benzene 
nucleus  of  1 -hydroxynaphthacenequinone. 

With  this  object  we  have  prepared  numerous  derivatives,  firstly  by 
direct  substitution  in  1 -hydroxynaphthacenequinone  itself  (or  in 
a-hydroxy-j8-naphthoylbenzoic  acid),  and  secondly  by  the  condensation 
of  derivatives  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  derivatives  of  a-naphthol. 

The  present  communication  deals  mainly  with  the  hydroxy-  and 
amino-derivatives  of  1 -hydroxynaphthacenequinone,  and  our  study  of 
these  compounds  has  led  us  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  substitu- 
ent auxochromic  group  exerts  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  colour 
when  in  the  naphthalene  than  when  in  the  benzene  nucleus  of  the 
naphthacenequinone  molecule.  This  is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
colour  of  the  caustic  alkaline  solutions  of  the  hydroxynaphthacene- 
quinone is  observed.     Thus  the  alkaline  solution  of 

O     OH 


is  bluish-red 
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0 


OH 


of 


OH  O 


.     ( 


0      OH 


of 


and  of 


is  yellowish-red 


is  deep  bluish-violet 


is  red 


OH 


is  indigo-blue. 


H  OH 


It  would  appear  that  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  introduction  of  a 
hydroxy]  group,  instead  of  increasing,  actually  has  a  weakening  effect 
on  the  colour  of  naphthacenequinone  derivatives. 

So  far  as  the  naphthalene  nucleus  is  concerned,  the  amino-group  acts 
like  the  hydroxyl  group  in  deepening  the  colour,  but  we  have  not  yet 
studied  its  effect  when  substituted  in  the  benzene  nucleus. 

\-Aminoricbjpkthaoenequi7ume  was  found  easy  to  prepare  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  at  200°. 

\'Ami1^o-%-hydraxy7Ulphihaceneqmnone  was  obtained  by  elimination  of 
water  from  aminohydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid.  The  latter  can  be 
easily  prepared  by  reducing  the  benzeneazo-derivative  of  hydroxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid: 

^•^4<CO,H^^ioH6<JJ^Ph     ->    ^6H4<co2H^^ioH5<55h,    -"^ 
C6H4<QQ>CeH^<^2^. 

This  condensation  takes  place  with  considerable  ease,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  heat  the  acid  alone  or  with  a  solvent  of  high  boiling  point, 
such  as  nitrobenzene.  When  the  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  the  quinone  formed  is  sulphonated,  yielding  a  violet  dye- 
stuff.  This  dye-stuff,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  yields  a  trihy- 
droxynaphthacenequinone,  the  amino-group  being  replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

1-Hydroxynaphthacenequinone,  although  not  affected  by  chlorine  at 
low  temperatures,  yields    a  monochloro-derivative,  at    temperatures 
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between  200°  and  300°,  which  is  probably  l-Maro-Q-hydroxynaphihaeene- 
quinane.  This  substance  when  boiled  with  aniline  yields  an  anilino- 
derivative  which  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  reddish-yellow, 
fluorescent  solution  indicating  the  possible  formation  of  an,  acridine 
derivative. 

AnUinohydraxynaphthctcenequinone  forms  dark  brown  crystals  of 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  on  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride  yields  a  yellow 
diacetyl  derivative : 


^6H4^O^^10^4'<5JH:Ph   ~^   ^6^4'^0^^«^*^^ 


>Ac 
NAcPh 


Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  nitration  of  1 -hydroxy- 
naphthaoenequinone,  the  product  usually  consisting  of  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  nitro-compounds  which  could  only  be  separated  by  tedious 
methods. 

The  presence  of  boric  acid,  however,  during  the  nitration  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  much  simpler  product,  and  in  this  way  dinitrohydroxy- 
napluhacenequinane  was  readily  obtained  pure.  The  restraining 
influence  of  boric  acid  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  known  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  derivatives.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  boric  ester.  When  this  dinitro-com- 
pound  is  boiled  with  aniline  it  loses  one  nitro-group,  with  the  formation 
of  the  corresponding  anilino-derivative  : 

C6H4<5o>^io^6*^H  — >  ^eH4<QQ>CioH8<(j^02)2(2:6?)  "^ 

When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  dinitrohydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  yields  a  mixture  of  blue  and  violet  dye-stuffs  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  aminohydroxynaphthacenequinones  and  are 
similar  to  the  compounds  obtained  when  dinitroanthraquinone  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  separation  and  examination  of  these  interest- 
ing derivatives  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  publication. 

When  d>methoxyphthalic  anhydride  and  a-naphthol  are  fused  with 
boric  acid  condensation  takes  place,  and  l'-hydroxy-3(6)-methoxy-2-^- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  210 — 215°)  is  produced.  This  acid 
dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  with  elimination  of  water 
and  formation  of  the  quinone,  as  is  seen  by  the  deep  brown  colour. 
This  colour  changes,  on  further  heating,  to  a  reddish-violet,  and  the 
solution   becomes   strongly   fluorescent,   a  change   which   is  dae   to 
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hydrolysis,  to  1 : 7(10)-dihydroxynaphthaGenequinone  (m.  p.  280 — 300°) 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution  : 

MeO-C,H3<g5>^  +  C,oH,-OH  «  MeO-CeH3<gg~\CioHe-OH    -^ 

MeO-C,H3<g^O,oH5-OH    :^ 

(7  or  10)HO-CeH3<gg>C,oH,.OH(l). 

In  a  similar  manner,  4-hydroxyphthalio  acid  yields  4(5):l'-dihydroxy- 
2-j8-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  215 — 216°),  which  condenses  when 
heated  with  boric  and  sulphuric  acids  to  the  corresponding  1 : 8(9)-di- 
hydroxynaphthacenequinone  : 

HO-C3H3<gg^CioH,-OH    -^ 

(8  or  9)HO-CeH3<^>Ci.H5-OH(l) 

(compare  Levinsohn,  "AcidesOxynaphthoylbenzoiques,"  Geneve,  1903). 
4(p):l'-D'Uiydroxy-2-P-naphthoylbenzoic  acid*  is  readily  methylated 
with  dimethylsulphate  and  caustic  potash,  yielding  4(5) :  V-dimeihaxy- 
napIUhoylb&naoic  acid^  (m.  p.  195 — 197°),  which  dissolves  in  warm 
sulphuric  and  boric  acids  with  condensation  and  partial  hydrolysis  to 
hydroxymethoxynaphthacenequinone,  a  crystalline  yellow  powder  melting 
at  about  250°.     These  changes  may  probably  be  represented  thus : 

HO-C,H3<:gg^CioH,-OH  -^  MeO-CeH3<gg^CioHe-OMe  -^ 

8(9)MeO-C,H3<g^CioH,-OH(l). 

4(5) :  r-Dihydroxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  combines  in  alkaline 
solution  with  diazobenzene  chloride,  producing  an  azo-derivative  which, 
on  reduction,  yields  4'-amino-r  :  4(5)-dihydroxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic 
acid.  This  amino-acid  easily  condenses  on  heating  alone  or  with  nitro- 
benzene, or  even  acetic  acid,  with  formation  of  aminodihydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  : 

4:'-Bromo-V :  4:{6)'dihydroxy-2-P-7iaphthoylbenzoic    acid    is    obtained 

.CO, 

Method  of  nomeDclature : 
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when  dihydrozynaphthoylbeDzoic  acid  is  treated  with  bromine  in  the 
presence  of  carbon  disulphide  ;  when  heated  with  boric  and  sulphuric 
acids  to  180^,  it  evolves  hydrogen  bromide  and  bromine,  and  yields  a 
quinone  which  is  doubtless  trihydroxynaphthacenequinone,  compare 
Orchardson  and  Weizmann,  Trans.,  1906,  80,  115): 

HO-C.H,<gg^,oH,<^f  -^  HO-C«H,<gg>C,oH,<gf  ~> 

(9)HO-C«H,<gg>C,oH,<gHO). 

When  1 : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  is  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride 
and  boric  acid,  it  yields  T :  5'-dihydroxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid 
(m.  p.  221^),  which  can  be  readily  methylated  with  dimethylsulphate 
and  caustic  potash  with  the  formation  of  1' :5'-dimethoxy-2-)3- 
naphthoylbenzoic  methyl  ester.  The  latter  on  hydrolysis  with 
caustic  potash  yields  1' :  5'-dimethoxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid 
(m.  p  209—210°). 

r :  5'rDihydroxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  "acid,  when  heated  with  boric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  condenses  to  the  corresponding  quinone,  which 
at  the  samejtime  becomes  sulphonated,  whereas  1' :  5'-dimethoxy-2-^- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid,  under  similar  treatment,  condenses  without 
sulphonation,  but  with  the  hydrolysis  of  one  of  the  methoxy-groups : 

CeH,<gg>0  +  C,oHb(OH)3  = 
C6H4<g^C,oH.(OH),    ->    C,H,<^g^CioH,(OMe)3 


C,H,<gg>C,oH3(OH),-SO,H(4J)CeH,<^g>C,oH,^« 


Experimental. 
1  'A  minonaphthacenequinone. 

This  substance  is  easily  prepared  from  1 -hydroxynaphtbacene- 
quinone  either  by  heating  it  in  the  autoclave  with  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  to  200^  for  three  hours,  or  by  the  action  of  a  stream  of  dry 
ammonia  gas  fat  200—300°.  The  product  from  either  process  is 
collected,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it 
separates  in  beautiful,  deep-brown  needles  (m.  p.  290 — 292°) : 

0161 1  gave  04399  CO^  and  00502  H^O.     C  =  79-39  ;  H  =  3-69. 

0-2073     „     9-4  C.C.  at  15°  and  748  mm.     N  =  5-30. 

OijHiiOaN  requires  C  =  7912  ;  H  -  4*03  ;  N  =  513  per  cent. 

l-Aminonaphthacenequinone  dissolves  easily  in  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  intense  bluish-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged   on   the  addition    of    water.      Treated    with    potassium 
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bichromate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  it  yields  a  yellow  substance  which 
dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red  colour  and  is  therefore  possibly 
a  diquinone. 

1-Aminonaphthacenequinone  is  converted  into  an  orange  dye-stuff 
(on  mordanted  wool)  by  heating  with  fuming  sulphuric  add. 
Apparently  Liebeirmann  and  Kostanecki's  rule  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  2344 ; 
1902,  85,  11,490)  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Daphthalenequinone  series, 
as  we  have  already  found  several  mordant  dye-stuffs  in  this  group 
which  do  not  contain  two  hydroxyls  in  the  ortho-position. 

^'-Amino-V'hydraxy'2-P'naphihoylhtnzoic  acid, 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  benzeneazohydroxynaphthoyl  benzoic  acid,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

T-Hydroxynaphthoyl benzoic  acid  (185  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water 
(2  litres)  containing  caustic  soda  (80  grams) ;  to  this  solution  (cooled 
to  5°)  is  added  during  continuous  agitation  a  solution  of  diazobenzene 
chloride  prepared  from  the  calculated  quantity  of  aniline  (59  grams). 
The  sodium  salt  of  the  azo-compound  separates  as  a  yellowish-red 
precipitate  and  is  collected,  ground  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (285  grams)  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (750  c.c).  The  mixture  is  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  several  hours,  when  the  colour  changes  to  grey.  The 
precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
afterwards  with  water.  In  order  completely  to  remove  tin  com- 
pounds the  product  is  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  the  filtered 
solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  grey  precipitate  col- 
lected and  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol : 

01161  gave  0-2667  COj  and  00426  HgO.     0  =  6296 ;  H  =  410. 

0-2132     „     7-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  746  mm.     N  =  4-20. 

0-1354     „    00737  AgCl.     01  =  13-47. 
Ci8^i804N,H01  requires    0  =  6288;    H  =  4  08;   N  =  4-08;    01 -10-3 

per  cent. 

^''Am%no-l''hydroxy-2'P'naphthoylbenz(nc  add  is  soluble  in  sodium 
carbonate  with  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  benzene ;  in  hot  acetic  acid  it  dissolves,  being  partly  con- 
verted into  the  quinone  (see  later). 
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l'AintnO'6'hydroxynaphthacenequinone, 

CeH,<gg>0i„H,(OH)-NH,. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  heating  the  foregoing  acid  with  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  nitrobenzene  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  As  the  boiling 
point  is  approached  the  liquid  becomes  dark-red  and  water  separates. 
By  employing  only  a  short  air  condenser  the  water  escapes,  and  when 
it  has  all  disappeared  the  liquid  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  on  cooling 
deposits  the  l-amino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  in  beautiful,  violet 
crystals  possessing  a  green  metallic  lustre.  The  crystals  are  collected 
and  freed  from  nitrobenzene  by  extracting  several  times  with  boiling 
benzene : 

0-1310  gave  03572  COjand  00479  Rfi.     0  =  74-37  ;  H  =  407. 
OigHiiOjN  requires  0  =  74-74;  H  =  3-87  per  cent. 

I'Amino-Q'hydraocynaphthaoenequiiione  is  almost  insoluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red-violet 
colour.  Ordinary  organic  solvents  dissolve  it  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
It  dissolves  unchanged  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet 
colour  j  hot  fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  sulphonic  acid 
which  dyes  chrome-  and  alum-mordanted  wool  violet  and  reddish-violet 
respectively. 

When  diazotised  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  with 
water,  dihydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  produced,  identical  with  the 
dihydroxynaphthacenequinone  described  by  Gabriel  and  Leupold  {Ber,, 
1898,  31,  1279)  and  Deichler  and  Weizmann  (Ber,,  1903,  36,  547). 

Furthermore,  l-amino-6-hydroxynapbthacenequinone  is  identical 
with  that  prepared  by  Deichler  and  Weizmann  (loc.  cit)  and 
Orchardson  and  Weizmann  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  121). 

Trihydroxf/naphthacenequinone,  OgH^^^^]^OiQHg(OH)g. 

1- Amino- 6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  best  sulphonated  by  heat- 
ing it  with  boric  acid  (1  part)  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (3  parts 
of  acid  containing  60  per  cent,  of  SO3)  in  the  autoclave  to  180 — 185^ 
for  two  hours.  The  product  is  poured  into  ice- water  and  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  The  crude  acid  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  crimson-red  solution  with  a  violet  tint.  We  were  unable  to 
isolate  the  acid  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  analysis.  When  fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  trihydroxynaphthacenequinone.  The  fusion  is 
carried  out  in  a  nickel  crucible  (1  part  of  acid,  3^  parts  of  caustic  potash) 
at  200 — 250°  until  the  violet  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  changes  to 
a  pure  red.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  the  brown,  flocculent  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates 
in  deep-brown  crystals  with  a  green  metallic  lustre  : 

01622  gave  0-3934  CO,  and  00405  HjO.     0  =  70-5  ;  H  =  2-9. 
CigHjoOg  requires  0  =  70*6  ;  H  =  3-2  per  cent. 

Trthydroxi/naphthacenequinone  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  organic 
solvents ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  colour, 
in  aqueous  caustic  potash  with  a  beautiful  pure  red  shade  recalling 
that  of  purpurin;  the  colT)ur  fades  when  the  alkaline  splutioii  is 
allowed  to  stand.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  solution  of  alum,  pro- 
ducing a  rose-coloured,  fluorescent  solution. 

1  'Chlaro-Q-ht/droxynaphtkacenequinone,  GqE.^^^^C^CiqH.^C\'OH.{Y), 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  1 -hydroxy naphthacenequlnone  is  only 
attacked  by  chlorine  at  a  high  temperature,  and  we  have  found 
chlorination  is  conveniently  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
1- Hydroxy  naphthacenequlnone  is  loosely  packed  in  a  combustion  tube, 
heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300^,  and  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  tube.  The  course  of 
the  reaction  is  easily  followed  by  observing  the  partial  fusion  of  the 
product,  and  when  the  whole  of  it  is  pasty  it  is  removed  from  the 
tube  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates  in 
brown  needles,  but  after  further  recrystallisation  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal  it  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at 
290—293° : 

01668  gave  0-0794  AgOl.     01=  11-67. 

Cj^HgOjCl  requires  01  =  11-50  per  cent. 

I'CMarO'Q'hydroxynaphthaceneguinone  is  soluble  in  hot  nitrobenzene 
or  acetic  acid,  but  sparingly  so  in  hot  alcohol  or  benzene.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  intense  red  colour.  Aqueous 
caustic  potash  scarcely  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcoholic 
potash  with  a  red  colour. 

C/Uoroacetoxi/?iaplUhacenequinom,  Cf^'BL^<^jQ^C^QEi^C\^OAc,  results 

when  the  foregoing  substance  is  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a 
little  zinc  chloride  until  solution  is  complete.  The  product  is  poured 
into  water  and  the  light  yellow  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene  or  acetic  acid,  in  which 
latter  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble.  It  melts  at  270 — 273°  and  is 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  caustic  potash  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 
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1  'AniltnO'6hydroos7/naphthacenequ%none, 
C,H,<gg>CioH,(OH)-NHPh. 

This  derivative  is  readily  produced  by  boiling  chlorohydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  with  five  times  its  weight  of  aniline  for  an  hour. 
On  cooling,  and  especially  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  the  product 
separates  in  beautiful,  deep  brown  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre  : 

0108*  gave  0-3131  COg  and  0*0430  H^O.     0  =  7877 ;  H  -  433. 

01862     „     7-0  C.C.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     N  =  4*40. 
Cj^HjgOgN  requires  0  =  78-90  ;  H  =  411  ;  N=5-84  per  cent. 

Anilinohydroxynaphihacenequinone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  acetic  acid,  readily  so  in  hot  aniline  or  nitrobenzene.  Its 
solution  in  alcoholic  potash  is  deep  blue- violet,  and  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  solution,  which,  on  heating,  becomes  reddish- 
yellow  and  fluorescent,  doubtless  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acridine 
derivative. 

When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little  zinc  chloride,  the 
colour     changes      to      yellow     and      (icetanUinoaoetoxynaphlhacene' 

quinone,  OgH4<CQQ>CjQH4(OAc)*NAcPh  is  produced.     The  product 

is  poured  into  water,  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  crystal- 
lised from  acetic  acid : 

01 747  gave  04756  OOj  and  0-0655  HgO.     0  =  74-3  ;  H  =  4-17. 

0-1371     „     4-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  736  mm.     N  =  352. 
OjgHigOjN  requires  0  =  74*83  j  H  =  4-23  ;  N  =  3*12  per  cent. 

Dinitrohydroxynaphthacenequinone, 
0,K,<^P>G,,B:,(OR){m,\  [NO, :  NO,  -  2  :  6  ?]. 

To  prepare  this  substance,  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  dis- 
solved with  an  equal  part  of  boric  acid  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  treated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture being  kept  below  5°.  The  product  is  poured  into  water,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lising from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  reddish -brown  crys- 
tals melting  at  275° : 

0-1185  gave  0-2538  CO,  and  00310  HgO.     0  =  5817;  H  =  2-90. 

0-1198     „     7-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21-5°  and  762  mm.     N  =  713. 
OigHgOyN,  requires  0  ^ 59-34 ;  H  =  217  ;  N  =  7*69  per  cent. 

Dinitrohydroxynaphthacenequinone  dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  brownish-yellow  colour ;  it  gives  with  caustic  soda  a  blue 
sodium  salt  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
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When  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little 
zinc  chloride,  it  yields  dinitroacetoosynaphthacenequinane^ 

C,H,<gg>C,oH,(NO,),-OAa 

This  is  obtained  pure  by  pouring  the  product  into  water,  collecting 
the  precipitate,  washing,  drying,  and  crystallising  from  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  separates  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  276 — 278°  with 
effervescence : 

0-1026  gave  0-2310  COg  and  00269  HjO.     0  =  58-71 ;  H=?2-83. 

01206     „     7-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  mm.     N  =  7-5. 
CjoHjoOgNj  requires  C  =  59-1 1 ;  H  =  246 ;  N  =  6-90  per  cent. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene.     In  warm  sulphuric  acid 
it  dissolves  with  a  yellowish-red  colour. 

M<m(mttro(mUinohydroxynaphihacenequin(me, 
C,H,<gg>C,„H3(0H)<N^g,J)g,y 

This  derivative  is  obtained  by  boiling  dinitrohydroxynaphthaoene- 
quinone  with  aniline  until  the  red  colour  of  the  solution  has  changed 
to  a  bluish-violet.  On  cooling,  it  separates  in  black  crystals  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallising  from  aniline : 

0-1322  gave  0-3416  OOg  and  00402  HgO.     0  =  70-47  ;  H  =  3-38. 

0-1819     „     10-6  C.C.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  764  mm.     N  =  6-86. 

Oj4Hi^05N2  requires  O  =  7024 ;  H  =  3-41  ;  N  =  683  per  cent. 

M(monUr<KiniUnohi/draQn/naphthacenequinane  dissolves  in  sulph- 
uric acid  with  an  intense  violet  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash,  but  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  an  intense 
blue  solution. 

V-ffydroxf/'3{6)'methoxy-2'P^napIUhoylbenz(nc  Acid, 
(3  or  6)MeO-C,H3<g^^OioH,-OH. 

This  acid  is  produced  by  heating  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride 
(5  grams)  and  boric  acid  (15  grams)  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  partial 
fusion  takes  place,  then,  after  finely  powdering  the  mass,  mixing  with 
a-naphthol  (4  grams)  and  boric  acid  (10  grams)  and  reheating  to 
190 — 195°  for  about  an  hour.  The  fused  product  is  poured  into  water 
and  extracted  several  times  with  boiling  water  to  remove  boric  acid. 
The  residue  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  and  animal  charcoal,  the 
liquid  filtered  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  1 '-hydroxy- 
3(6)-methoxy-2-/3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  precipitated  in  yellow 
flocks.     This  acid  is  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  benzene  : 
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01246  gave  0-3238  COj  and  00510  HjO.     C  =  70-88;  H  =  4-55. 

C19H14O5  requires  0  =  70-81  ;  H  =  4-35  per  cent. 

It  melts  at  210 — 215°  and  is  readily  soluble  in  acetone  or  acetic  acid. 

1  :  l{\0)'D%hydroxynaphthaeenequin(mey 
0     OH  HO   0     OH 


or 

OH  O 

The  acid  just  described  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  brown  colour,  which  on  heating  changes  to  a  beautiful  reddish- violet. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  colour  is  at  its  maximum  the  product  is 
poured  into  water,  the  precipitate  filtered,  washed  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene  : 

01221  gave  0-3320  00^  and  00426  HgO.     C  =  74-16  ;  H  =  388. 
CigHi^O^  requires  0  =  74-48;  H  =  3-45. 

1  : 7  (10)' Dthydroxt/nap^Uhacenequiniyne  melts  indefinitely  at 
280 — 300°,  and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
reddish-violet,  fluorescent  solution.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash  and  in  hot  sodium  carbonate  solution,  but  dissolves  in 
alcoholic  potash  with  a  red  colour.  It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
nitrobenzene,  or  hot  alcohol. 

4(5)  :  V-Dihydroxy-1-P'7iapJUhoylhenzoic  Acid. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  from  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  is 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  just  described  in  the 
case  of  hydroxymethoxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (p.  420).  The  crude 
acid  is  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  : 

0  1183  gave  0*3031  COg  and  0*0460  HgO.     0  =  69-87  ;  H  =  4-32. 
C^gHijOfi  requires  0  =  7013 ;  H  =  3*89  per  cent. 

4(5)  :  V-Dihydroxy'^'fi-naphthoylhenzoic  add  melts  at  215 — 216°,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  acetic  acid  ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalis  with 
a  yellow  colour. 

4(5) :  V-Diniethaxy-2-p-naphthoylbenzoic  Acid. 

When  dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  shaken  with  a  large  excess  of  dimethyl  sulphate  and 
sufficient  caustic  potash  to  maintain  a  slight  alkalinity,  the  methyl 
ester  of  4(5) :  r-dimethoxy-2>)3-naphthoylmethoxy  benzoic  acid  is  formed 
and  separates,  when  the  above  alcoholic  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
as  a  heavy  oil  which  slowly  solidifies.     This  ester,  when  boiled  with 
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alcoholic  potash  and  poared  into  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
corresponding  acid  which  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless 
needles  melting  at  195—197'' : 

01704  gave  0-4455  COg  and  00728  H^O.     0  =  71-30 \  H  =  4-75. 
^20^16^6  requires  0  =  71-43;  H  =  476  per  cent. 

4(5) :  V'Dimethoxy'2'P'naphthoylhenzaic  aCid  dissolves  in  alcohol' 
benzene,  or  acetic  acid  ;  its  solution  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  has 
a  faint  yellow  colour. 

1  :  S{9yDUii/droxi/naphthacsnequinone, 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  heating  dihy droxynapht hoy  1  benzoic 
acid  with  boric  acid  (1  part)  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (10  parts) 
at  140^.  The  colour  becomes  intensely  red,  and  when  no  further 
change  is  observed,  the  product  is  cooled,  poured  into  water  and  the 
precipitate  collected,  washed  with  sodium  carbotiate,  then  with  water, 
dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene.  It  forms  yellowish-red 
needles  which  do  not  melt  at  330°  : 

0-1126  gave  03070  00^  and  0*0377  HgO.     0  =  74-4 ;  H-3-7. 
OjgHi^G^  requires  0  =  74*48  ;  H  «  3*45  per  cent. 

1  :  S{9yDihydrooeynap?Uhacen9qtUnone  is  soluble  in  hot  nitrobenzene 
or  acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  benzene.  It  gives  yellowish-red 
solutions  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic  potash. 

When  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little 
tsinc  chloride  it  is  converted  into 

1  :  S{9yDtacetoxf/naphthacenequinanet 

This  compound  is  isolated  by  precipitation  and  washing  with  water, 
drying,  and  crystallising  from  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in 
pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  227—228°  t 

0-1320  gave  03415  OO2  and  00445  H2O.     O«70-53;  H-Sri. 
O^Hi^Og  requires  0  «  70-60  ;  H  =  3-74  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene  and  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (with  hydrolysis),  giving  a  reddish-violet 
solution  ;  in  cold  aqueous  caustic  potash  it  is  insoluble,  but  when  heated 
it  undergoes  hydrolysis  and  dissolves  with  a  yellowish-red  colour.  On 
treating  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  and  on  dilution 
with  water  a  crystalline  nitro-compound  separates* 
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l'ffydroxy'S(9)'melhoxi/naphthacenequinonei 
MeO»CeH3<g^CioH,.OH. 

When  dimethoxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  with  boric  acid 
in  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  condensation  takes  place,  the 
colour  becoming  reddish-violet.  The  quinooe  is  isolated  and  purified 
in  the  same  manner  as  dihydroxjnaphthacenequinone  (p.  422)..  It 
forms  a  crystalline,  pale  yellow  powder  melting  indefinitely  at  250° : 

0-1220  gave'0'334t  00,  and  00476  H2O.  C  =  74  82  ;  H  =  4-33.  , 
OigH^O^  requires  C  =  7500;  H  =  3-95  per  cent. 

It  is  sparingly  solubl<9  in  hot  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  benzene,  soluble 
in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  cherry  red  colour ;  with  aqueous  caustic 
potash  it  forms  an  almost  insoluble  red  salt  which  resembles  that  of 
monohydroxynaphthacenequinone.  In  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  a  reddish-violet  colour,  which  on  heating 
above  100°  changes  to  red,  indicating  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxy- 
group : 

^'-Amino-V  :  i{Sydihi/droxi/-2'fi-naphthoylbenzoic  Acid, 

This  acid  is  prepared  by  combining  diazobenzene  chloride  with 
dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  and  reducing  the  azo-derivative  so 
formed  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  for  aminohydroxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (p.  416).  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  in 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  light  petroleum ;  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution  it  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour  : 

0-1188  gave  6-2909  OOg  and  0-0457  Up.     C  =  66-78  ;  H  =  4'a7. 

0-1997     „     7-3  C.C.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  770  mm.     N  =  4-37. 
CigHjjOgN  requires  C  =  66-87  j   H  =  4  04  ;  N  =  4-33  per  cent. 

When  heated  alone'^r  in  acetic  acid  or  nitrobenzene  this  acid  under- 
goes condensation,  with  the  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of 

l-Amino-Q :  S(dydihydroxynapIUfiacenequinone, 

The  method  of  preparation  of  this  substance  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  case  of  (l)-amino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone 
(p.  417). 

This  aminodihydroxynapkthacenequinone  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric 
acid  with  an  intense  bluish-red  colour  and  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a 
reddish-blue  colour.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  potassium  dichromate  in 
acetic  acid  solution  : 
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4j24  bentley,  friedl,  thomas,  and  weizmann: 

01186  gave  0  3058  COj  and  00427  HjO.     0  =  70-37  ;  H-40. 
01673     „     7-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  744  mm.     N  =  6-01. 
CigHjiO^N  requires  0  =  70*8 ;  H  =  36  ;  N  =  4*6  per  cent. 

6'  {^)-Bromo-V  :  i{b)'dihydroxy-2-P-naphUioylhenzoic  Acid, 

This  derivative  is  obtained  when  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added  to  di- 
hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  suspended  in  carbon  disulphide  and  the 
mixture  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours.  The  carbon 
disulphide  and  the  excess  of  bromine  are  then  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  and  the  solid  residue  crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  from 
which  it  separates  in  needles  melting  at  270°  with  decomposition : 

01467  gave  0-2996  COg  and  00403  H,0.     0  =  5570  ;  H  =  305. 

0-1888     „     0-0938  AgBr.     Br  =  21-13. 
CigHjiOgBr  requires  0  =  55-81 ;  H  =  2-84  ;  Br  =  20-67  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene,  readily  so  in  hot 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  with  a  deep  yellow 
colour. 

When  heated  with  boric  acid  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
180°  condensation  occurs  and  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  bromide  and 
bromine  are  evolved  and  a  trihydroxynaphthofcensquinone^ 

HO-C,H,<gg>0,oH,(OH),. 

is  produced.  This  quinone  was  isolated  and  purified  in  the  usual 
manner  and  obtained  as  a  brown,  crystalline  powder.  We  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  obtain  it  quite  pure,  as  even  after  several 
recrystallisations  it  still  contained  traces  of  bromine. 

r :  b'-DHiydroxy-^'P-naphtlioylhenzoic  Add. 

This  acid  is  best  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Phthalic  anhydride  (20  grams)  and  boric  acid  (50  grams)  are  partly 
fused  in  a  porcelain  basin,  then  powdered  and  mixed  with  1 :5-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  (20  grams)  and  heated  to  200°  for  three  hours.  The  pro- 
duct is  extracted  with  boiling  water  until  free  from  boric  acid  and  the 
residue  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  brown,  resinous  precipitate  is  collected,  boiled  with 
water  and  calcium  carbonate,  the  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  filtered, 
and  the  acid  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
precipitated  acid  is  collected  and  purified  by  crystallising  from  acetic 
acid : 

01069  gave  0-2732  COg  and  00395  HjO.     0  =  6970;  H  =  4-ll. 
OigHijjOg  requires  0  =  7013  ;  H  «  389  per  cent. 

V  ib'-Dihydroxy-^P-ThaphUioylbenzoic    acid    melts   at    221°    and  is 
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soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or  acetic  acid.  In  sodium  carbonate  solution 
it  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

V  :^''DiriMtkoxy-2-fi-naMhoylhenzoic  Acid. — When  the  acid  just 
described  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  shaken  at  20 — 25°  with  excess  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  sufficient  aqueous  caustic  potash  to  render  the 
solution  distinctly  alkaline,  the  methyl  ester  of  dimethoxynaphthoyl- 
benzoic  acid  is  obtained,  on  dilution  with  water,  as  an  oil  which 
gradually  crystallises.  This  oil,  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  dimethoxynaphthoylbenzoic 
acid  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  collected  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lising from  acetic  acid : 

0-1810  gave  0-4737  00^  and  00780  HjO.     C-  71  '38 ;  H  =  4-79. 
CgQHijjOg  requires  C  =  71'4;  H  =  4-8  per  cent. 

r  :  6''Dimetkoxy-2'P-naphthoi/lbe7izaic  acid  melts  at  209 — 210°,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  dissolves  in  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  a  brown  colour,  which  on  heating  changes 
to  green,  indicating  the  formation  of 


5  :  l'ffi/droxi/'6-msthoxynaphthacenequinone. 

This  quinone  is  isolated  from  the  green  sulphuric  acid  solution  by 
precipitating  with  water,  collecting,  drying,  and  crystallising  from 
nitrobenzene : 

01960  gave  05383  COg  and  0  0704  HgO.     C  =  7491  ;  H  =  3-99. 
^19^12^4  requires  C  =  75  0 ;  H  =  3  9  per  cent. 

\-Hydroxy-^-TMihoxynaphthacenequin<me  crystallises  in  red  needles, 
and  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  green,  colour.  The  latter  changes  on  heating  to  blue,  owing 
to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxy-group.  The  quinone  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  or  nitrobenzene,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  benzene. 

1  :  b-Dihydroxynaphtkacenequinone-i  'i-sulphomc  Acid, 

V  :  5'-Dimethoxy-2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  differs  from  the  corre- 
sponding dihydroxy-acid  in  its  behaviour  when  warmed  with  boric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  The  dimethoxy-acid  is  condensed  to  the  quinone  with- 
out sulphonation,  but  the  dihydroxy-acid  yields  1  :  5-dihydroxynaphtha- 
cenequinonesulphonic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  on  dilution  with 
water.  Purified  by  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  as 
a  red,  crystalline  powder  : 

0-1028  gave  i)-2277  COg  and  0-0397  HgO.     0  =  60-41  ;  H  =  4-29. 

0-1805     „    0-1092  BaSO^.  S  =  8-31. 

CjgHi^jOyS requires  C  =  58*38 ;  H  =  2-70 ;  S  =  865  per  cent. 
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The  acid  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet-blue 
colour.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  So  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  wool  a 
reddish-yellow  shade,  and  has  some  affinity  for  cotton. 

ThB  tTNIVERfllTY, 

Manchrsteb. 

Addendum  by  E.  C.  C.  Baly  and  W.  B.  Tuck. 

The  absorption  ctirves  of  these  compounds  are  shown  in  Figs. 
1 — 15,  the  full  curve  in  each  case  being  that  obtained  with  a  solution 


Figs.  1  and  2. 
OseiUcUion  frequencies, 
16    18  2000  22    24    26    28  8000  82    34    36    38  4000  42    44 


Upper  Piirves  nionohydroxyiiapJUhaceneqicinone. 
Lower      ,,      "i  :  Q-dihydroxynaphtkaeenequirume* 

of  the  compound  in  alcohol,  the  dotted  curve  being  obtained  after  the 
addition  of  excess  of  sodium  ethozide,  whilst  the  dot  and  dash  cutve  is 
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that  obtained  with  a  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing 
about  3  per  cent,  of  boric  acid.     In  each  case  iV/10,000  solutions  were 


FiQ.  8. 

Oscillation  frequencies, 
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1 : 7(\0)-Dihydroxyiiaphthacenequinoiir. 


employed  and  the  curves  drawn  by  plotting  the   logarithms  of  the 
thi<  knesses  of  the  solution  used  against  the  limits  of  absorption. 

Fig.  4. 
OscillcUion  freqiuncies. 
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1 :  S{d)-lHkydroxynapht?iacenequinone, 


In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the  three  curves  of  l-hydroxynaphthacenequinone, 
which  establish  the  type  of  absorption  exhibited  by  all  the  com- 
pounds described  in  the  paper;  the  full  and  dotted  curves,  repre- 
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sentiDg  the  absorption  of  1 -hydroxy naphthacenequinone  in  neatral  and 
alkaline  alcoholic  solutions  respectively,  show   the  existence  of  two 


Fio.  5. 
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1:2:  6-Trihydrozynaphlhace7icquino/ie, 


absorption  bands,  one  in  the  ultra-violet  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  benzenoid  tautomerism  and  the  other,  due  to  isorropesis,  in 


Fio.  6. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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Eydroxy-^-mdhoxynaphlhaccnequirume, 


the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Fig.  1, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  substances  examined,  the  latter  absorption  band 
is  nearer  to  the  red  when  the  solution  is  alkaline.     This  fact,  coupled 
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with  the  fact  that  the  diacetoxynaphthacenequinone  (Fig.  8)  exhibits 
only  yerj  short  absorption  bands,  shows  the  isorropesis  is  not  simply 


Fio.  7. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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100 


^2-5 


1  'Ilydraxy-S(9)-metfioxynapthaeenequi7wne, 


oae  of  a  quinonoid   type  between   the   two   carbonyl   groups;  it  is 
manifest  that  the  process  of  isorropesis  is  in  some  way  connected  with 


.  Fio.  8. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
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1 :  S{9)'Diaeetoxynaphthacencquittone, 


the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  close  proximity  to  the  carbonyl 
groups.    It  has  been  pointed  out  (Baly  and  Ewbank,  Trans.,  1905, 
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GTTy  1347)  that  the  absorption  band  of  the  phenols  is  shifted  towards  the 
red  in  alkaline  solntion,  this  being  also  true  for  the  aminophenols;  it 


Fio.  9. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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l-Amino-Q-hydroxi/nnphthacenequinonf, 


is  probable  that  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  shift 
of  the  isorropesis  band   of   the   naphthaceneqninone   derivatives  in 

Fig.  10. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
o  16    18  2000  22    24   26    28  3000  32    84   36    38  4000  42  44 
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I'Amino-d :  S{9)-dihydroxynaphthaeenequinone. 


alkaline  solution,  for  this  band  is  no  doubt  due  in  fome  way  to  the 
phenolic  groupings,  and  any  change  of  frequency  in  the  Absorption  band 
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produoed  bj  the  action  of  alkali  on  the  latter  will  produce  a  pro  rata 
change  in  the  former. 

Fio.  11. 
OsdlUUion  frequencies. 
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\'Anih'nO'6-hydroxynap?Uhaccnequinone. 


The  absorption    spectra    show    very   clearly  the    different  effect 
obtained  by  substitation  of  hydroxyl  gronps  in  the  naphthalene  and 

Fio.  12. 

Oscillation  freqtieneies, 
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1 :5'Dihydroonjnaphthaeenequi'no7wsiilphontc  Acid, 


the  benzene  nuclei.  The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the 
heads  of  the  absorption  bands  and  their  relative  persistence.  By  the 
pertistence  of  an  absorption  band  is  meant  the  relative  change  of 
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dilution  over  which  the  band  persistp,  and  this  value  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of   the    process   taking  place    which   gives    rise   to   the 


Fig.  13. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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2-Nitro-6-a7iilino-l'hydrox!/napht?iacenequi7i(mc. 

absorption.      The   persistence    of    each    band  is  measured   by    the 
distance  it  extendi  over  the  ordinates  on  the  diagrams. 


Fig.  14. 

Oscillation  frcqxuyneies. 
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l-Chl^o-6-hydroxynap?Uhacenequinone, 

Comparing    monohydroxynaphthacenequinone    with    the     1  : 6-di- 
hydroxy-derivative  in  which  both  hydroxyl  groups  are  in  the  naph- 
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thalene  residue,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  neutral  solutions  the  head  of  the 
band  has  shifted  from  2200  to  2050  and  in  alkaline  solution  from  1900 
to  1800,  whilst  the  persistence  has  increased  from  5  to  6  in  the  one 
case  and  from  3*5  to  5 '5  in  the  other.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
introduction  of  a  second  hydrozyl  in  position  6  both  shifts  the 
absorption  towards  the  red  and  at  the  same  time  materially  increases 
the  amount  of  the  isorropesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of 
a  second  hydroxjl  group  in  the  benzene  residue  has  the  opposite 
effect ;  in  neutral  solution  the  absorption  band  is  shifted  a  very  little 
to  the  red,  but  in  alkaline  solution  the  band  is  shifted  towards  the 
blue.  In  both  the  1  : 7-  and  the  1  :  S-dihydroxy-compounds  the  per- 
sistence is  less  than  in  the  monohydroxy-compound  ;  especially  is  this 

Fio.  16. 
OifciUcU'ion  frequencies, 
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the  case  in  the  1  : 8-compound.  That  this  phenomenon  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  benzene  residue  is  shown  by  the  trihydroxy-compound 
(1:2:61),  where  the  absorption  band  in  both  alkaline  and  neutral 
solution  is  nearer  the  blue,  and  the  persistence  less  than  in  the 
monohydroxy-compound,  proving  that  the  third  hydroxyl  group  more 
than  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  second,  making  the  compound  less 
coloured  than  the  monohydroxy-compound. 

In  Figs.  6  and  7  are  shown  the  curves  of  the  l-hydroxy-5-  and 
^8-methoxy-compounds,  and  in  Fig.  8  those  of  the  1 :  8-diacetoxy- 
compound,  which  show  the  great  effect  produced  by  acetylatiDg  the 
two  free  hydroxyl  groups. 

The  relative  position  of  the  amino-  and  hydroxyl-groups  has  very 
much  the  same  effect  as  that  just  ascribed  to  the  hydroxyl  groups 
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alone.  The  following  table  gives  the  measurements  from  the  abeorp* 
tion  corves  of  the  three  aminohydroxy-derivatives  described  in  tbe 
paper.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  isorropesis  bands  tend  to  sabdivide 
at  the  heads  into  two  or  three  narrow  bands ;  this,  however,  does  not 
influence  the  measurements,  which  are  purely  comparative  : 


Table  I. 


Compound. 
Monohydrozynaphthaceuequinone   .. 

1 :6Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone., 


Head  of  band 

in  oeoiliation 

Solvent   frequencies.  Pemstenoe. 


Alcohol  2200 

Alkali  1900 

Sulphuric  acid  1760 

Alcohol  2050 

AlkaU  1800 


Sulphuric 


1 : 7-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone., 


(18501 

ic  acid  \  2030  V 

i2160j 


1 : 8-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone.. 


Alcohol 
Alkali 

Sulphuric  acid  {  J75Q } 

Alcohol 

Alkali 


1:2: 6(f)>Trihydroxynaphtliacenequinoue , 


2100 
2050 

2200 

j 1970\ 

\2120/ 

Sulphuric  acid    1750 

Alcohol         2050 

Alkali  1950 

Sulphuric  acid    1750 


5 

8-6 

6 

6 
5-5 

(maximoffl) 
8 

4-5 
S 

7 

2-5 

3 

7 

4*5 
8-5 
4-5 


Table  II. 

Head 
Compound.  Solvent,   of  bands. 

M8001 

l-Amino-6-hydrozynaphthacenequinone Alcohol     -I  1960  }- 

1 2080  J 
Alkali         1780 
Sulphuric    (18501 
acid        11970/ 

risoo^ 

l-Amino-6 :8-dihydroxynaphthaoenequinone   Alcohol     -  1950}- 

i^2100j 
Alkali         1700 
Sulphuric 

acid  1750 

l-Auilino-C-hydroxynaphthacenequinone Alcohol        1900 

Sulphuric 
acid  1800 


Per- 

sistenoe. 

7-5 

6 
5-5 

5 
4 

5 

4 

6-6 

t 


The  introduction  of  the  second  hydrozyl  group  in  position  S, 
although  it  does  not  materially  alter  the  position  of  the  bsn<bi 
very  considerably  decreases  the  persistence ;  the  same  is  true  when 
the  hydrogen  of  the  amino-group  is  replaced  by  the  electro-nc^tive 
phenyl  group. 

The  influence  of  methylating  the  hydrozyl  groups  is  shown  by  tbi 
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curveB  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  wbilfit  the  curves  obtained  with  the 
1 :  S-dihydroxysulphonic  acid  compound  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  In 
Figs.  13 — 15  the  effect  of  the  substitution  by  chlorine  and  by  the 
nitro-group  is  shown.  The  influence  of  this  substitution  is  very 
considerably  to  reduce  the  persistence  of  the  bands;  the  1-hydroxy- 
2  :  6-dinitro-compound  was  found  to  be  so  slightly  soluble  in  sulphuric 
add  as  to  render  the  observation  of  its  absorption  impossible  in  this 
solvent. 

Spectrosoopio  Laboratory, 

Univbrsity  College,  Londok. 


XLIII. — Constituents  of  Natural  Indigo,^     Part  11. 

By  Arthur  Qeorob  Perkin. 

The  first  application  of  the  term  "Indigo-yellow"  to  a  substance 
existing  in  natural  indigos  is  due  to  Bolley  and  Crinsoz  (Jakresb,, 
1866,  573),  who  state  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bengal  variety, 
and  can  be  isolated  by  sublimation.  It  is  described  as  consisting 
of  golden-yellow  needles,  subliming  at  130°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  soda  lye.  A  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  in  the  Polygonum  tinctortum,  an  indigo -yielding  plant, 
by  Henry  (GmelMs  Handbook  of  Chemistri/y  1846,  xiii,  50),  is  in- 
teresting, and  he  mentions  that  this  is  obtained  by  treating  the  dried 
aqueous  extract  of  the  plant  with  ether. 

More  recently,  Rawson  (J.  Soc.  Cliem,  Ind,,  1899,  18,  251) 
observed  that  Java  indigos  contained  a  peculiar  compound  present 
usually  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  but  in  one  special  sample  as 
much  as  about  20  per  cent,  was  found  to  exist.  This  substance  was 
soluble  in  alkalis,  with  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  on  heating  it  partially 
sublimed,  and  had  the  properties  of  an  adjective  dye-stuff,  the  shades 
given  with  a  chromium  mordant  being  similar  to  those  given  by 
vine^leaves  or  weld.  It  could  readily  be  detected  by  adding  to  the 
ground  indigo  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide  or  ammonia. 
Kawson  considered  it  quite  possible  that  this  yellow  substance  was 
derived  from  the  Indigo/era  arrecta,  though  it  might  perhaps  originate 
from  some  other  plant  accidentally  growing  with  the  indigo  or  purposely 
added  to  the  vats.  Ultimately  he  ascertained  that  the  former  surmise 
was  correct. 

Bergtheil  {Report  of  the  Indigo  Station,  Sirsiah^  Calcutta,  1906) 
states,   ^' A    very    small  quantity  of  the  yellow  colouring    matter 

*  A  preliminary  accouut  of  some  of  this' work  has  been  given  in  Proc,  1904,  20, 
172  and  ibid,,  1906,  22,  199, 
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described  by  Rawson  was  present  in  nearly  all  indigos  made  at  Pusa,* 
and  has  been  characteristic  of  most  of  the  indigos  made  from  it  in 
Bihar  this  year  (p.  15).  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  manu- 
facturing with  immature  plant  tends  to  produce  this  yellow  matter  " 
(p.  15). 

Experimental. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  reproduce  the  indigo -yellow 
of  Bolley  and  Orinsoz,  but  it  was  found  that  on  subliming  samples 
of  the  best  Bengal  indigos,  containing  as  was  considered  at  the  time 
about  75  per  cent,  of  indigotin,  no  sublimate  of  this  character  was 
obtained,  and  moreover  experiments  have  failed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  such  a  substance  in  the  "indigos  themselves.  On  submitting, 
however,  refined  Bengal  indigo,  stated  to  contain  92  per  cent,  of 
indigotin,  to  sublimation  with  limited  access  of  air,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  most  interesting  yellow  compound,  Cj^HgOgNj,  was  produced.  A. 
preliminary  account  of  these  experiments  has  been  published  (Proc, 
1906,  22,  198),  but  this,  at  first  suspected  to  be  Bolley  and  Crinsoz's 
indigo-yellow,  was  not  identical  with  their  product,  because,  not  only 
was  it  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  it  could  be  heated  to  160^ 
without  appreciable  loss.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  BawFon's  interesting 
communication  again  brought  the  subject  to  mind,  and  on  application 
to  him  he  kindly  forwarded  a  small  sample  of  Java  indigo  containing 
his  yellow  compound.  This,  which  weighed  approximately  3  grams, 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  an  ordinary  commercial 
indigo,  but  gave  with  dilute  alkalis  a  deep  yellow  extract. 

To  identify,  if  possible,  this  substance,  the  indigo  was  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  green  coloured  solution 
evaporated  and  poured  into  ether.  The  ethereal  liquid  was  well 
washed  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  ether  removed  by  distillation. 
The  yellow  residue  was  crystallised  first  from  dilute  alcohol  and  finally 
from  acetic  acid  : 

01018  gave  02350  COj  and  00360  Ufi.     0  =  6295  ;  H*3-92. 
OijHioOg  requires  0  =  62*93  ;  H  =  3-49  per  cent. 

It  formed  glistening,  yellow  needles  melting  at  276 — 277^,  and 
dissolved  in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  pale  yellow  coloration. 

The  acetyl  compound  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  181—182°  : 

01081  gave  0-2410  00^  and  00425  HgO.     0  =  60-82  ;  H - 4-36. 
^28^18^10  requires  0  =  60-79  ;  H  =  396  per  cent. 

This  substance,  after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  commenced 

*  From  Indigo/era  arrccUi. 
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to  melt  at  about  116°,  became  fluid  at  120°,  but  on  further  heating 
gradually  solidified,  and  finally  melted  at  181 — 182°.  This  behaviour, 
it  has  been  previously  pointed  out  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  587;  ibid., 
475),  is  characteristic  of  acetylkaempferol,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  colouring  matter  in  question  therefore  consisted  of 
kaempferol.  An  examination  of  its  dyeing  and  other  properties  fully 
corroborated  this  view. 

The  amount  of  kaempferol  present  in  this  sample  of  indigo  was 
unfortunately  not  determined  accurately,  but  as  much  as  0*6  gram 
was  certainly  obtained  from  it.  It  was  now  interesting  to  examine 
other  samples  of  Java  indigo  in  this  respect,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof,  van  Romburgh,  of  Utrecht,  numerous  samples  were  obtained 
by  purchase  from  Holland.  The  exact  manner  by  which  indigo  has 
been  manufactured  in  Java  has  been  kept  secret,  except  in  so  far  that 
hot  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  usually  employed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  known  that  three  distinct  methods  have  been  or  are  in 
vogue,  and  may  be  described  as  the  ''new  process  with  hot  water," 
'*  the  new  process  with  cold  water,"  and  **  the  old  process  in  which  no 
chemicals  are  used."  An  investigation  of  samples  of  the  dye-stuff 
which  had  been  prepared  in  these  three  different  ways  by  extraction 
with  alcohol  or  carbonate  of  soda  solution  revealed  in  each  case  the 
presence  of  kaempferol,  but  only  in  minute  quantity,  for  the  largest 
amount  that  could  be  isolated  was  approximately  0*2  per  cent.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Eawson's  indigo  was  abnormal  in  containing 
such  a  large  amount  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  as  in  fact  he  indi- 
cates, and  it  is  also  probable  that  by  recent  improvements  in  manu- 
facture the  Dutch  chemists  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
contamination  of  their  indigos  with  this  impurity. 

The  Glucoside. — As  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
kaempferol  or  its  glucoside  in  the  Indigofera  arrectay  the  plant  from 
which  this  indigo  is  derived,  it  was  investigated  in  this  respect. 
The  material  employed  consisted  of  the  air-dried  leaves  of  the  Natal 
plant  which  had  been  grown  in  India,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  botanical  difference  between  the  Natal  and  Java  varie- 
ties, for  the  Indigo/era  arrecta,  originally  native  of  Natal,  was  intro- 
duced into  Java  from  there.  For  a  liberal  supply  of  this  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Bloxam. 

The  leaves  were  extracted  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  boiling 
water  for  six  hours,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
incorporated  with  sand,  and  digested  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  was  concentrated,  treated  with  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  on  stand- 
ing several  days,  slowly  deposited  crystals,  which  were  collected, 
washed  with  chloroform,  and  recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from 
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water  and  finally  from  dilute  alcohol.      Analyses   of    the  substance 
dried  at  160°  gave  the  foUawing  result : 

0-1127  gave  0-2320  COg  and  00547  Kfi,     0  =  56-14  ;  H  =  5-39. 

01117     „     0-2294  COj    „    0  0530  H2O.     C  =  5600  ;  H  =  6-27. 
Cj^Hj^jOj^  requires  C  =  56  06  ;  H  =  5-19  per  cent. 

When  air-dried,  the  glucoside  has  the  formula  C2fH.QQO'^^,3}^'H^O 
(H20  =  9-83  per  cent.),  which  is  evolved  by  heating  to  100°  (found 
H20»9'65,  9 '68  per  cent.),  but  is  again  absorbed  by  standing  for 
some  hours  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

This  substance,  for  which  the  name  kaemp/eritrin  is  proposed,  con- 
sists of  a  glistening  mass  of  almost  colourless  needles,  which  when 
heated  congeal  together  at  190—192°  and  ^elt  at  201—203°.  It 
is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  its  solution  is  coloured  pale  yellow  by  alkalis.  Aqueous  lead 
acetate  gives  no  precipitate,  but  with  basic  lead  acetate  a  bright 
yellow  deposit  is  formed.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  greenish-brown 
coloration. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  glucoside  was  studied  quantitatively,  employ- 
ing in  each  of  the  cases  given  below  200  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c  of 
sulphuric  acid.  After  boiling  for  a  short  time,  the  clear  liquid  com- 
menced to  deposit  pale  yellow  crystals,  and  when  the  digestion 
had  continued  for  an  hour,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.     The  product  was  dried  at  160°  : 

0-6785  gave  0-3300  yellow  colouring  matter.     Found  48*63  per  cent. 

0-6125     „     0-3013       „  „  „  „    49-19 

The  acid  liquid  from  which  this  substance  had  been  deposited 
was  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  residue  yielded  an  osazone,  and 
this,  after  washing  with  chloroform  and  recrystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol,  was  obtained  in  yellow  needlas  which  melted  sharply  at 
180 — 182°  and  had  the  properties  of  rhamnose  osazone. 

The  insoluble  product  of  the  hydrolysis,  which  on  examination  was 
found  to  be  quite  homogeneous,  melted  at  275 — 277°,  and  gave,  when 
dried  at  160°,  C  =  6301 ;  H  =  3-68  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  compound,  after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol, 
exhibited  on  heating  the  peculiar  properties  of  acetyl kaempferol,  and 
on  analysis  gave  C  =  60-77  ;  H  =  4*43  per  cent. 

On    hydrolysis,    therefore,    kaempferitrin    yields    kaempferol    and 
rhamnose,  and  this  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  -. 
C27H30OH  +  4H2O  =  C,,n,fi^  +  20,K,  fi^. 

The  reaction  requires  a  yield  of  49-48  per  cent,  of  kaempferol,  and 
this  is  in  agreement  with  that  actually  obtained  and  given  above. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  robinin  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  473)  is 
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a  glucoside  of  kaempferol,  and  this  in  general  appearance  and  melt- 
ing point  somewhat  closely  resembles  kaempferitrin.  Again,  both 
glucosides -lare  almost  devoid  of  tinctorial  property,  although  the 
extremely  feeble  effects  given  in  the  usual  manner  with  mordanted 
woollen  cloth  are  practically  identical  in  each  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  robinin  on  hydrolysis  gives  kaempferol,  two  molecules  of  rhamnose 
and  one  of  glucose  (f)  according  to  the  equation  : 

C88H42O20  +  4H2O  -  C15H10O,  +  2CeHi,0e  +  CeHi^Oe, 

and  for  this  reaction  but  37*73  per  cent,  of  kaempferol  is  required. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  robinin  and  kaempferitrin  are 
distinct  substances.  The  amount  of  kaempferitrin  obtained  from 
the  leaf  by  the  above  described  method  was  approximately  0*6  per 
cent.  (1*5  grams  pure  glucoside  from  250  grams  of  leaf).  An  ex- 
amination, however,  of  the  mother  liquid  from  which  it  had  been 
deposited  iudicated  that  a  considerable  quantity  still  remained 
dissolved,  for  although  this  could  not  be  isolated  by  the  methods 
employed,  its  presence  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  kaempferol  was  obtained. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  kaempferol  could 
be  produced  from  the  leaf,  and  for  this  purpose  an  extract  of  200 
grams  of  the  material  in  2500  c.c.  of  water  was  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  digested  at  the  boiling  point  for  one  hour.  On 
•  cooling  overnight  a  claret-red  coloured  precipitate  had  separated,  and 
this  was  collected,  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  and  poured  into  a 
large  volume  of  ether.  The  claret-red  impurity  being  insoluble  in 
the  ether  was  thus  removed,  and  the  clear  liquid  containing  the 
kaempferol  was  then  washed  with  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  residue,  after  extraction  with  water,  was  dried,  and  then  con- 
sisted of  a  yellowish-pink,  crystalline  mass  which  weighed  3*956 
grams.  Thus  the  air-dried  leaf  gave  approximately  2  per  cent,  of 
kaempferol,  and  would  accordingly  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of 
glucoside  on  the  assumption,  as  is  probable,  that  this  consists  entirely 
of  kaempferitrin. 

From  the  experiments  of  Rawson  {Report  on  the  CuUivation  and 
Manufacture  of  Indigo^  Muzufferpwej  1904),  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  of  kaempferol  which  the  leaf  is  capable  of  yielding  varies  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  for  although  no  direct  estimations  of  the  yel- 
low colouring  matter  actually  given  by  the  plant  appear  to  have 
been  made,  the  amount  present  in  the  indigo  produced  from  it  is 
suggestive.  Thus  indigo  prepared  from  the  young  leaves  contained 
much  yellow  dye,  whereas  in  the  old  leaf  product  it  was  absent. 

An  examination  was  now  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
plant,  /.  Sumatra/na,  with  the  result  that  these  were  also  found  to 
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contain  a  trace  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  amount  present 
was  very  minute,  however,  and  from  2  kilos,  of  the  leaves  insufficient  was 
isolated  for  its  satisfactory  characterisation.  Its  dyeing  properties  were 
very  similar  to  those  given  by  kaempf  erol,  so  that  it  possibly  consists  of 
this  substance. 

This  result  seems  to  indicate  that  Bolley  and  Crinsoz's  indigo-yellow 
{loc,  ciL)  cannot  be  identical  with  kaempferol.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Bengal  indigos  do  not  appear  to  give  a  yellow  sublimate  of  the  charac- 
ter they  describe,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
source  of  the  material  they  employed.  It  was  ascertained  that  if 
indigo  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  kaempferol  is  cautiously  sublimed 
between  watch  glasses,  the  sublimate  produced  contains  appreciable 
quantities  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter. 

The  hydrolysis  of  thekaempferitrin  which  exists  in  the  leaf  during  the 
process  of  indigo  manufacture  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  pi^esence  of  a 
specific  enzyme,  although  at  present  preliminary  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  subject  of  the  indigo  enzyme 
has  recently  been  discussed  by  Orchardson,  Wood  and  Bloxam  {J.  Soc. 
Chem,  Ind,f  1907,  26,  4),  whose  results  with  the  air-dried  leaf  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Dutch  chemists  who  describe  an  insoluble 
enzyme,  rather  than  with  those  of  Bergtheil,  who  considers  this  to  be 
soluble  in  water.  A  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  insoluble  preparation, 
and  of  one  which  had  been  very  kindly  forwarded  to  this  laboratory 
by  Prof.  Beyerinck  of  Delft,  both  of  which  readily  hydrolysed  indican,' 
was  made  at  varied  temperatures  on  solutions  of  kaempferitrin  with 
negative  result. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  enzyme  hydrolysis,  it  is  likely 
that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  when  manufacturing  indigo  from  the 
Java  plant  may  result  in  the  contamination  of  the  dye-stuff  with 
kaempferol.  In  this  case  the  wet  indigo  sludge  or  *'  mal  '*  is  boiled 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a  result  any  kaempferitrin  pre- 
sent in  the  adhering  water  would  naturally  be  transformed  into  the 
insoluble  colouring  matter  and  remain  with  the  indigo.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  fresh  leaf  will  yield  but  1  per  cent,  of  indigotin,  and 
that  it  may  also  contain  1  per  cent,  of  the  kaempferol  glucoside,  the 
presence  of  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  in 
the  finished  indigo  cake  seems  quite  easy  of  explanation  in  this  way. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  been  in  part  employed  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  this  research. 

Clothworkers'  Reseaboh  Laboratory, 
The  University, 
Leeds. 
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XLIV. — Association  of  Phenols  in  the  Liquid  Condition. 

By  John  Theodore  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Field  Winmill. 

It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that  substances  containing  hjdrozyl 
groups  usually  form  associated  molecules  when  in  the  liquid  condition, 
the  results  obtained  in  this  direction  being  mainly  due  to  the 
researches  of  Bamsay  and  his  co-workers  (Ramsay  and  Shields,  PhU, 
Trans,,  1893,  184,  655  ;  Trans.,  1893,  63,  1089 ;  Aston  and  Ramsay, 
Trans.,  1894,  66,  167  ;  Zeitsch.  phynkal,  Chem,,  1893,  12,  433  \  1894, 
15,  89  ;  Eamsay,  ibid.,  15,  106). — ^These  authors  applied  a  method  indi- 
cated by  Ebtvos  {Witd.  Annal$n,  1886,  27,  452),  and  although  the 
method  of  calculation  employed  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  papers 
quoted,  a  short  reference  seems  desirable  here,  as  the  original  ex- 
pression was  subsequently  modified. 

The  assumption  made  by  Ramsay  and  Shields  in  their  first  paper 
was  that  2 

dt 
should  be  the  same  for  different  liquids  when  y  is  the  surface  tension, 
M  the  molecular  weight  of  substance,  v  the  specific  volume,  and  t  the 
temperature.  This  expression  holds  for  substances  which  are  non- 
associated  in  the  liquid  state,  and  a  large  number  of  compounds  gave 
a  mean  value  of  this  coefficient  equal  to  2*121.  This  number  is  not 
appreciably  exceeded  except  in  particular  cases  where  experimental 
errors  are  likely  to  arise.  A  lower  value  is,  however,  frequently  found 
and  in  such  cases  the  molecular  complexity  may  be  deduced.  For  if 
K'  be  the  coefficient  found  experimentally,  the  assumed  molecular 
weight,  Mf  in  the  calculation  should  be  multiplied  bv 

(?-i)i„ 

in  order  to  obtain  the  mean  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  quantity 
X  was  at  first  described  as  the  factor  of  association,  but  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  probably  greater  than  the  average  complexity.  Van  der 
Waals  {ZeiUch.  phyaikal,  Chem.,  1894, 13, 657)  substituted  the  expression 

for  that  given  by  Ramsay  ;  whilst  Ramsay  (Proc,  Roy,  Soo.j  1894,  56, 
175,  and  Zeitsch,  physikal.  Chem.,  1894, 15, 112),  finding  that  the  values 
for  the  molecular  surface  energy  are  generally  well  satisfied  by  the 
expressions  of  the  form 


yi«.)i.^rf. 
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where  r  is  the  temperature  expressed  in  degrees  below  the  critical 
point,  deduces  the  equation 

for  calculating  the  factor  of  association.     The   effect   of   these   cor- 
rections, is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : 


Substance. 

Water   

Methyl  alcohol    . 

Ethyl 

Acetic  acid   

Ramsay  and  Shields 
(uncorrected). 
3-8      (0— lO**) 
3-43  (16—46  ) 
2-74  (16—46  ) 
8-62  (16—46  ) 

Van  der  Waals 
(corrected). 
1-9      (O'') 
2-1    (20) 
1-61(20) 

Ramsay 
(corrected). 
1-707(0°) 
2-32  (20  ) 
1-65(20) 
2-13  (20  ) 

Subsequent  workers  who  have  used  this  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  molecular  complexity  have  simply  used  the  uncorrected  ex- 
pression :  reference  may  be  made  to  the  papers  of  Bottomley  (who 
points  out  that  his  results  on  account  of  being  uncorrected  are 
probably  too  high,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  1421)  on  the  molecular  formulas 
of  fused  salts  and  of  G.  Carrara  and  G.  Ferrari  {Gazzettaf  1906,  36, 
419)  on  the  complexity  of  various  aliphatic  compounds. 

Amongst  the  hydroxylic  compounds  examined  by  Ramsay  and 
Shields  (loc.  eit)  are  a  number  of  alcohols  and  fatty  acids  ;  one  notices 
that  these  substances  are  always  associated,  but  the  greatest  devia- 
tions are  observed  with  the  substances  of  lowest  molecular  weight  (as 
deduced  from  vapour  density) ;  namely,  the  larger  the  groups  attached 
to  carbinol  or  carboxyl,  the  less  is  the  tendency  towards  association. 

Of  phenolic  compounds  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  degree  of 
association.  Kamsay  and  Shields's  paper  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  1101) 
contains  measurements  for  guaiacol ;  these  furnish  association  factors  of 
1-08  between  19  6°  and  46  O^,  and  of  0  96  between  46°  and  78°,  whilst 
phenol,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  very  considerable  association 
(Trans.,  1894,  65,  168).  Evidently  the  methoxyl  group  is  responsible ~ 
for  this  hindering  of  association,  whilst  the  association  of  phenol  itself 
must  be  referred  to  its  hydroxyl  group,  seeing  that  the  parent  sub- 
stance, benzene,  is  non-associated  (loc,  city  p.  1100).  But  whether  the 
action  of  the  methoxyl  group  is  specific  or  due  also  to  its  position  in 
the  molecule  cannot  immediately  be  determined  from  the  data  given, 
although  the  work  of  Auwers  on  the  molecular  weight  of  phenols  in 
benzene  and  naphthalene  solutions  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
orientation  must  have  a  decided  influence. 

In  conjunction  with  Bartsch,  Beveridge,  Dohrn,  Ewiri^,  Gierig, 
Innes,  Mann,  Orton,  Smith,  and  Walker,  Auwers  has  carried  out 
extensive  cryoscopic  investigations  on  the  molecular  weights  of 
alcoholic  and  phenolic  compounds  dissolved  in  non-hydroxylic  solvents 
{ZeiUch.  physikal,  Chern.,  1893,  12,  689  ;  1894,  16,  33 ;  1895, 18,  595  ; 
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1896,  21,  337;  1899,  30,  300;  1900,  32,  39;  1903,  42.  51;  Ber,, 
1895,  28,  2878  ;  1898,  31,  3037).  Th^  results  obtained  have  proved 
conclusively  that  alcohols  and  phenols  generally  form  associated 
molecules  in  benzene  and  naphthalene  solutions,  and  also  that  the 
association  may  be  inhibited  partially  or  entirely  by  introduction 
of  substituents  ortho  to  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  case  of  phenolic 
compounds. 

It  is  consequently  a  matter  of  interest  to  learn  whether  this  non- 
association  is  true  in  the  limiting  case,  namely,  when  the  compound  in 
question  is  simply  fused  but  not  dissolved  in  another  liquid.  The 
results  obtained  were  of  such  a  character  as  amply  to  demonstrate  the 
inhibiting  influence  of  ortho- substituents.  In  calculating  the  results 
the  original  formula  given  by  Kamsay  and  Shields  has'  been  adopted ; 
the  results  are  consequently  probably  too  high  in  those  cases  where 
association  occurs,  nevertheless  the  existence  of  association  is  indicated 
and  corrections  could  not  very  well  be  applied,  as  the  critical  points  of 
the  substances  examined  have  only  been  determined  in  a  few  cases, 
whilst  in  others  they  would  be  indeterminable  owing  to  the  decom- 
position which  occurs  at  higher  temperatures. 

Experimental. 

(a)  Appanraiua, — The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments  is  of 
a  modified  description ;  on  the  one  hand  the  errors  due  to  contact  with 
air  had  to  be  avoided,  on  the  other  the  apparatus  designed  by  Kamsay 
and  Shields  was  inapplicable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
substances  examined  undergo  considerable  decomposition  when  raised 
to  their  boiling  points-  A  piece  of  capillary  tubing  of  uniform  bore 
was  bent  and  fused  to  a  larger  piece  of  tubing  with  a  diameter  of  2  cm. 
The  wider  tube  was  fitted  with  a  sound  rubber  stopper  through  which 
a  tube  was  inserted,  this  and  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  being 
connected  with  rubber  pressure  tubing  to  a  T-piece.  The  third  arm  of 
the  T-piece  was  joined  by  rubber  tubing,  capable  of  being  closed  by  a 
pinch-cock,  with  a  tube  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  gauge,  on  the 
other  with  a  Fleuss  pump,  washing  bottles  being  placed  between  the  pump 
and  the  apparatus.  The  pump  was  thoroughly  overhauled  prior  to  the 
experiments  and  was  lubricated  with  an  oil  of  very  low  vapour- pressure, 
so  that  the  air-pressure  in  the  whole  system  could  be  reduced  to  a  few 
millimetres.  Evacuation  was  effected  when  the  portion  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  the  capillary  rise  was  determined  was  already 
warm,  in  this  way  any  air  error  may  be  reduced  to  a  negligible 
amount.  The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  phenol  itself  show  a  fair 
agreement  with  those  published  by  Ramsay,  Aston,  and  Shields, 
although  bur  numbers  for  the  density  deviate  somewhat  from  those  given 
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by  Kopp.  Before  an  experiment  the  apparatus  was  cleaned  with 
alcohol,  water,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water,  in  succession,  and  was 
then  dried  by  a  current  of  air  at  100°.  Before  taking  a  reading  of  the 
capillary  rise  with  the  cathetometer,  the  apparatus  was  tilted  so  as  to 
ensure  complete  wetting  of  the  sides  of  the  capillary  tube. 

The  capillary  tube  was  carefully  calibrated  by  measurement  of  the 
lengths  of  several  different  threads  of  mercury,  and  only  such  tubing 
was  employed  as  proved  to  have  an  even  bore. 

For  a  bath,  a  beaker  containing  approximately  1^  litres  of  liquid 
was  employed,  the  liquids  used  being  water,  glycerol,  or  paraffin  ;  on  one 
occasion  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  employed.  With  this  quantity 
of  liquid  and  regulation  of  the  heating  flame  it  was  possible  to  keep 


&■ 


"^y 


the  temperature  within  01°  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  The 
temperature  was  read  with  two  thermometers  graduated  in  tenths  of 
degrees ;  these  had  been  calibrated  by  means  of  the  ice  point,  steam 
point  and  the  boiling  point  of  bromobenzene. 

The  densities  were  measured  at  some  definite  temperature  by  com- 
parison with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  the  densities  at  other 
temperatures  deduced  by  measurement  of  the  expansion  in  dilatometers 
made  of  glass  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined. Two  dilatometers  were  employed,  one  with  a  capacity  of 
about  5  c.c,  the  other  of  about  9  c.c,  the  larger  dilatometer  being 
employed  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  material  sufficed  for  the 
purpose. 
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Materials  Examined, — The  source  of  the  materials  and  guarantee  of 
their  purity  is  briefly  stated  below. 

Phenol. — "Synthetic"  phenol  ot  Kahlbaum. 

O'Cresol. — Obtained  from  Schuchardt.  Befractionated.  with  a  rod 
and  disc  column  (15  discs)  and  distilled  again  immediately  before  use. 
The  substance  shows  supercooling  to  a  marked  extent.  For  20°  below 
its  melting  point  the  supercooled  liquid  contracts  regularly. 

m-Creeol. — Merck's  "  extra  pure."  The  substance  gave  a  benzoyl 
derivative  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method,  which,  .without  any 
recrystallisatioDy  melted  within  1*5°  of  the  correct  value.  The  cresol 
was  fractionated  with  a  rod  and  disc  column  and  than  twice  rapidly 
distilled. 

^-CresoL — Obtained  from  Kahlbaum,  fractionated  with  a  rod  and 
disc  column,  a  fraction  boiling  within  0*25°  being  collected. 

o-NUraphenol, — Prepared  from  redistilled  "absolute"  phenol.  The 
product  was  distilled  three  times  in  steam  and  then  dried.  On 
account  of  the  numbers  obtained  the  specimen  was  Once  more  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam ;  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol  and  dried  in 
a  vacuum.  A  repetition  of  the  density  and  capillarity  determinations 
gave  the  same  value  for  K. 

xsi'Nitrophenol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt  and  recrystallised  from 
benzene. 

-p'Nitraphenol. — Prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  ortho-isomeride. 
The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  (a)  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  {b)  water  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  (o)  slightly  acidified 
water. 

o-ChhrophenoL — Purchased  from  Schuchardt,  once  fractionated  with 
rod  and  disc  column,  and  then  rapidly  distilled  twice.  The  determina- 
tions of  density  and  capillarity  were  twice  effected  with  practically 
identical  results. 

m-Chlorophencl. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt  akid  fractionated 
(column),  boiling  point  constant. 

i^CUcrophenol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt,  fractionated  and  twice 
rapidly  distilled;  the  boiling  point  was  within  0*25°. 

m-Bromophenol, — Prepared  by  the  diazo-reaction  from  Kahlbaum's 
pure  fn-bromoaniline ;  the  boiling  point  of  the  specimen  was  con- 
stant. 

^Bromophenol, — Purchased  from  Kahlbaum ;  the  melting  point  was 
within  1°. 

Ethyl  Salicylate, — Prepared  from  salicylic  acid,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  boiling  point  was  constant  within 
0*25°.  The  densities  found,  being  appreciably  lower  than  those  given 
by  Delffs  {Jaihre^i),,^  IsBSfi,  26),  were  re-determined  and  their  values 
confirmed. 
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Ethyl  m-Hydroxyhenzoate, — Prepared  like  the  salicylate  and  re- 
crystallised  successively  from  light  petroleum  and  benzene. 

Ethyl  p-ffydroxybenzoate. — Prepared  like  its  isomerides  and  re- 
crystallised  once  from  absolute  alcohol  and  twice  from  benzene. 

Benzyl  Alcohol, — Made  from  benzaldehyde  by  the  Gannizzaro  re- 
action, twice  fractionated  with  a  rod  and  disc  column,  and  then  twice 
rapidly  distilled. 

BenzhydroL — From  benzaldehyde  and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide, 
recrystallised  twice  from  alcohol. 

Triphenylcarbinol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt;  the  specimen 
melted  within  P.  As  the  fused  substance  slowly  darkens,  the  point 
of  solidification  was  noted,  but  no  appreciable  decomposition  had  taken 
place. 

JKesiUts. 

The  following  record  of  the  results  given,  the  substance,  iU 
molecular  weight,  the  temperature  (t),  the  observed  capillary  rise  (A), 
the  radius  of  the  capillary  tube  (r)  and  the  density  (p).  For 
economy  of  space  the  quantities  calculated  from  these  determinations 
are  omitted  with  the  exception  of 

/2'121> 


t'  - 1 


and 


')' 


Sabstance. 
Phenol 


o-Cresol 

m-Cresol 

p-Cresol 


o-Nitrophenol  

m-Nitrophenol , 

y-Nitrophenol 

o-Chlorophenol    .. 

m-Chlorophenol  .. 

;?-Chlorophenol    .., 

m-Bromophenol  .. 


M.W. 
,  04 

.  108 

.  108 

.  108 

.  139 
.  139 
.  139 
.  128-5 

128-5 

128-5 

173 


63 -S* 

83  0 

39-6 

67-4 

99-7 

19-1 

67-6 

99-9 

45-5 

73-8 

99-8 

63-2 

79-7 

116-0 

147-0 

129-7 

162-5 

12-7 

45-2 

73  3 

33-0 

78-6 

138-5 

61-6 

72-4 

99-8 

44-5 

69-6 

100-1 


2  08B0 
1  -9465 
2-0827 
1-9545 
1-7985 
2-1010 
1-9550 
1-7820 
1-9695 
1-8690 
1-7560 
1-8635 
1-7425 
2-5193 
2-4130 
2-1000 
1-9840 
1-9415 
1-8010 
1-6550 
2-3445 
2-1756 
1-8846 
1-9060 
1-8255 
1-7220 
1*5330 
1-4780 
1-3955 


r. 
0*03396 


0  02788 
0  08396 


0-02788 


0-03396 


0434 
•0172 
0290 
0040 
9750 
0324 
0037 
9683 
0149 
9920 
9713 
1745 
1486 
3464 
3163 
2613 


1-2329 


2623 
2293 
1985 
2578 
2089 
1622 


K. 

1-79 

1-97 
2-04 

1-63 
1-73 

1-64 
1-82 

2-42 

1-62 

1-83 

2-20 
200 

]-62 

1-98 


X. 

1-30 

1-12 
1-06 

1-48 
1-88 

1-62 
1-26 

0-84 

1-48 

1-25 

1-0 

1*49 
1-11 


1-2504    —    - 


2417 
1-2026 


6221 
5900 
5543 


1-86 
2-03 

1*65 
1-79 


1-22 
108 

iTs 

1-29 
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Substance. 

M.W. 

t. 

A. 

r. 

P- 

K, 

X, 

p-Bromophenol    .. 

.  173 

74-4 

1-5390 

0  03896 

1-5967 

— 

— 

99-9 

1-4640 

)f 

1-6667 

1-88 

1-20 

Ethyl  salicylate  .. 

.  166 

20-5 

1-9420 

>> 

1-1448 

— 

— 

61-1 

1-8255 

i» 

1-1141 

2-27 

0-90 

86-6 

1-6870 

If 

1-0787 

2-30 

0-89 

Ethyl  m-hydroxy- 

166 

85-8 

1-8720 

>> 

1-1079 

— 

— 

benzoate. 

116-4 

1-7675 

>i 

1-0828 

2-14 

0-99 

143-5 

1-6560 

>) 

1-0606 

2-17 

0-97 

Ethyl  p-hydroxy- 

166 

119-7 

1-7800 

f  1 

1-0984 



benzoate. 

149-3 

1-6776 

it 

1-0722 

2-06 

1-04 

172-8 

1-5920 

>i 

1-0495 

2-10 

1-01 

Benzyl  alcohol 

.  108 

13-0 

21960 

}f 

1-0523 

— 

— 

47-6 

2-0775 

a 

1-0250 

1-51 

1-66 

82-0 

1-9470 

]  t 

0-9976 

1-64 

1-45 

Benzhydrol  

.  184 

73-55 

2-5667 

0-02788 

1-0686 



— 

90-9 

2-4974 

it 

1-0488 

2-10 

1-01 

Triphenylcarbinol. , 

.  260 

165-8 

2-0810 

»i 

1-0313 

— 

— 

190-5 

2-0001 

}> 

1-0128 

211 

1-01 

Discusaion  of  the  EestUts, 

From  the  measurements  recorded  in  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that 
phenolic  compounds  like  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  exhibit  asso- 
ciation in  the  liquid  condition.  It  is  evident  that  this  association  is 
conditioned  by  the  hydroxyl  group,  and  that  such  association  may 
undergo  steric  hindrance  by  the  introduction  of  groups^  in  the  ortho- 
position.  The  results  obtained  for  the  molecular  complexity  by  the 
capillarity  method  closely  follow  the  results  of  Auwers,  using  the 
freezing  point  method  with  non -hydroxy lie  solvents  for  the  detection 
of  the  formation  of  complex  molecules. 

In  the  prevention  of  association  two  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  first  the  position  and  secondly  the  nature  of  the  protecting 
group.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  of  results  that  in  the  case  of 
isomerides  the  effect  is  most  marked  (namely,  the  degree  of  associa- 
tion is  least)  when  an  orthorcompound  is  examined,  and  that  generally 
the  para-derivatives  are  more  nearly  normal  than  the  corresponding 
meta-isomerides ;  one  naturally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
relative  nearness  of  the  positions  is  represented  by  the  order  ortho, 
para,  meta. 

The  second  factor  with  regard  to  the  substituent  is  its  intrinsic 
nature.  The  maximum  effect  amongst  the  group  examined  is  exerted 
by  the  nitro-  and  carbethoxy-groups,  followed  by  the  halogens,  and 
finally  methyl.  •  One  might  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  to  the 
negativity  of  the  entrant  group  were  it  not  that  if  this  is  the  only 
quality  necessary  to  prevent  association  the  cresols  should  show  much 
the  same  degree  of  association  as  phenol  itself,  whereas  experiment 
proves  that  o-cresol  gives  very  nearly  normal  values  for  the  constant 
K.  We  are  inclined,  in  agreement  with  Victor  Meyer  and  Sudborough, 
to  attribute  the  effect,  at  least  partly,  to  the  volume  of  the  protecting 
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group,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  confirming  our  views  that  we 
extended  the  inyestigation  to  the  phenol  carbinols.  It  might  again  be 
argued  that  the  negative  nature  of  the  phenyl  group  was  responsible, 
and  an  examination  of  similarly  constituted  aliphatic  alcohols  would 
have  been  desirable,  had  not  G.  Carrara  and  G.  Ferrari  {0<izzetta, 
1906,  86,  419)  already  determined  the  constants  for  various  alcohols 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  communication. 
The  following  table  is  extracted  from  their  work  and  gives  the  associa- 
tion factors  for  normal  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  butyl  alcohols  : 
Normal  alcohol.  Secondary  alcohol.  Tertiary  alcohoL 


Temperature. 

X, 

Temperature. 

X. 

Temperature. 

X, 

22— 30' 

2-978 

24— 84' 

2-191 

26—86° 

1-934 

80—40 

2-728 

84—41 

1-589 

36—40 

1-616 

40—50 

1-99 

41—62 

1-306 

40—45 

1-268 

Ooe  peculiar  result  which  attracted  attention  is  the  value  for  x 
obtained  in  the  case  of  o-nitrophenol.  This  led  to  a  very  careful 
purification  of  the  compound  and  a  redetermination  of  its  constants  ; 
the  result  was,  however,  not  affected.  We  may  point  out  that  Carrara 
and  Ferrari  {loc.  cit,)  observed  similar  abnormalities  in  the  case  of 
nitromethame,  a  substance  also  of  acidic  or  pseudo-acidic  character. 
The  as-values  they  obtain  for  this  compound  vary  from  0*935  in  the 
temperature  interval  20—31°  to  0-809  between  54°  and  59°. 

The  densities  of  the  substances  call  for  little  comment,  except  that 
the  molecular  volume  of  o-nitrophenol  is  markedly  greater  than  that 
of  its  isomerides ;  in  fact,  the  molecular  volume  of  the  nitrophenols 
appears  to  be  greater  the  less  the  association. 

Evidently  since  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  responsible  for  the  associa- 
tion, a  certain  amount  of  '^  residual  affinity  "  must  be  ascribed  to  them, 
and  two  possible  formulsB  immediately  suggest  themselves,  namely  : 

^"fi-^     and      %0<:J   . 

The  second  of  these  formula  would  (as  Dr.  George  Young  pointed 
out  to  one  of  the  authors)  correspond  to  a  hydrate  of  an  ether,  and 
must  consequently  be  rejected. 

Experiments  were  instituted  to  determine  the  capillarity  values  of 
fused  azophenols,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  decom- 
position these  substances  undergo  above  their  melting  point.  Could 
the  research  have  been  further  extended  in  this  direction,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  results  of  Auwers  and  Orton  would  have  been 
confirmed,  and  the  ^-hydroxyazo-compounds  would  have  exhibited 
slight  association,  the  o-derivatives  none.  Such  behaviour  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  formulation  of  the  hydroxyazo-oompounds  of 
both  series  as  azophenols  rather  than  as  quinone-hydrazones. 
East  London  Collegb. 
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XLV. — The  Constitution  of  Hydroxy azo- compounds. 

By  William  Bradshaw  Tuck. 

Although  the  constitution  of  the  ethers,  and  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriv- 
atives of  the  hydrozyazo-compounds  has  been  settled  definitely  by 
means  of  their  reduction  products,  chemical  methods  have  failed  to 
decide  whether  the  parent  compounds  are  true  hydroxyazo-compounds, 
CgHg-NIN-CeH^-OH,  or  quinonehydrazones,  C^jH^-NH-NICeH^IO. 

In  the  case  of  the  ethers,  for  ezample,  it  has  been  found  by  reduc- 
tion with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  that  benzeneazophenetole, 

CgHfi-NIN-CeH^-OEt, 
is  first  converted  into  benzenehydrazophenetole, 
CeHg-NH-NH-CeH^-OEt, 
which  then  undergoes  fission  into  aniline  and  phenetidine  (Jacobsen 
and  Fischer,  Ber,,  1892,  25,  995).  In  this  way  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  benzeneazophenetole  is  a  true  azo-derivative,  that  is,  its 
formula  is  C^Hg-NIN-CgH^-OEt.  Similarly,  evidence  is  available  in 
the  case  of  the  acetyl  aod  benzoyl  derivatives.  It  is  evident,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  free  hydroxy azo-compounds  that  the  constitution 
cannot  be  determined  by  reduction,  since  the  two  alternative  formulse, 
CeHj-NIN-C^H^-OH  and  CeHft-NH-NIC^H^rO,  yield  the  same  first 
reduction  product, CgHg'NH-NH'C^H^'OH.  Further,  no  decisive  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  substitution  compounds  owing  to  the  great 
yse  with  which  additive  compounds  are  produced.  From  the  chemical 
evidence  at  our  disposal,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  jt^hydroxyazo- 
compounds  the  ethers  and  benzoyl  derivatives  possess  the  azo-configura- 
tion  ;  the  same  is  true  for  the  ethers  of  the  o-hydroxyazo-compounds, 
whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  of  the  latter  are 
o-quinone  benzoylphenylhydrazones. 

From  previous  spectrographic  work  on  quinone,  hydrazones,  and  azo- 
compounds  (Baly  and  Stewart,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  502 ;  Baly  and  Tuck, 
Trans.,  1906, 89,  982),  it  seemed  probable  that  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
structure  of  the  hydroxyazo-compounds  could  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  absorption  curves.  In  the  present  paper  the  absorption 
curves  of  several  of  these  substances,  their  ethers  and  benzoyl  deriv- 
atives, have  been  examined,  and,  as  was  hoped,  it  has  been  possible 
to  decide  definitely  the  constitution  of  free  hydroxyazo-compounds. 

The  absorption  curves  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  oscillation 
frequencies  of  the  limits  of  the  transmitted  light  against  the  logarithms 
of  thicknesses  of  M/lOfiOO  solution  equivalent  to  the  concentrations 
used.     The  absorption  curves  are  given  in  Figures  1   to  8,  and  an 
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examiDatioD  of  these  show  that  the  o-  and  /^-compounds  produce  a 
difiPerent  type  of  absorption,  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  they  will 
be  discussed  separately. 

The  Parchcampounds, 

The  compounds  of  this  class  which  have  been  examined  are  benzene- 
azophenol,  C^H^'NIN'O^H^'OH ;  benzeneazo-w-cresol, 


OeH,-N:N-<^^OH, 


Me 


and  their  ethers  and  benzoyl  derivatives.     In  some  cases  the  effect  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  ethoxide  upon  them  has  been  studied. 


Fio.  1. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
16    18  2000  22    24    26    28  8000  32    34    36    88  4000  42 
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Full  curve    BeMtfMoaophAnal  in  aleohxil. 

Dotted  curve  „  in  eoncenircUed  hydrochloric  add. 

Dot  and  dash  curve..  „  in  alcoholic  sodium  eihoxide. 

In  Figs.  1  to  4  the  full  curves  are  those  of  benzeneazophenol, 
benzeneazophenetole,  benzeneazo-m-cresol,  benzeneazo-m-cresetole  re- 
spectively. The  curves  for  all  these  sul)stances  are  very  similar,  and 
show  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  azobenzene,  except  that  the 
sudden  extension,  which  occurs  between  the  frequencies  2000  and 
2400  in  the  hydroxyazo-compounds,  appears  in  azobenzene  as  a  well- 
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developed  band  (Baly  and  Tuck,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  982).  The  reason 
for  this  difference  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  curves  for  the  ether  and  hydroxyl 
compounds  proves  conclusively  that  their  structure  is  similar,  except 
that  the  ethyl  group  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom.  As  it  is  imp  ssible 
for  the  ethyl  group  to  be  tautomeric,  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen 
atom  also  is  not  tautomeric  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
namely,  when  the  compounds  are  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  of  benzeneazophenol  (dot  and  dash  curve, 

FiQ.  2. 
OscillaUon  frequencies. 
,      16    18  2000  22    24    26    28  8000  32    34    86    38  4000  42 


Full  curve Bemeneazop?ienetole  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  „  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash  curve..    BenxoylbenzeneassopTienol, 


Fig.  2)  also  shows  a  very  close  relation  to  azobenzene,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  since  chemical  evidence  has  shown  that  they  have  the  azo- 
configuration. 

The  formula  for  ;}-hydroxyazo-compounds'  is  therefore  of  the  type 
C^Hg-NIN-CeH^-OH,  not  CeHg-NH-NrCeH^:^ 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  recently  arrived  at  (P.  Lemoult, 
Gompt,  rend.,  1906,  143^603)  by  a  study  of  the  heats  of  combustion 
of  these  compounds,  allowing  27  calories  for  the  thermal  characteristic 
of  the  azo-group  -NIN-. 
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Fig.  8. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 

16    18  2000  22  24    26    28  8000  82    84    86    88  4000  42 
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Full  curve  JBenzeneaao-m-cresol  in  dUohol, 

Dotted  curve  „  in  concentrated  hydrocMoric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash  curve..  ,,  in  cUcoholie  sodium  eihoxOe. 


Fio.  4. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
16    18  2000  22    24   26    28  8000  82    84   86    88  4000  42 
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Full  curve   Benzeneazo-m-cresetole  in  aXeohoU 

Dotted  curve  ,»  ,,  in  concentrated hydrocMoriciuid, 

Dot  and  dash  curve..  Azohenune  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 

Dash  and  two  dots...  i^-Bsntoquinonehenaoylphenylhydranne, 
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The  hydrochlorides  of  the  p-hydroxyazo-compounds  being  very 
different  in  colour  and  reactions  from  the  parent  compounds,  Hewitt 
and  Pope  {Ber.,  1897, 30,  1625)  have  stated  that  their  constitution  must 
be  different,  and  that  they  are  really  hydrochlorides  of  quinone  hydr- 
azones.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effect 
that  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  these 
substances.  An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  necessary,  since  the 
additive  compounds  hydrolyse  with  great  ease ;  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  hydroxyazo-compound  was 
not  less  than  10,000  : 1.  The  dotted  curves,  Figs. .  1  to  4,  show  the 
effect  produced  on  some  of  these  je>-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  their 
ethers.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  the  absorption  spectra  have 
altered  entirely,  and  that  the  change  produced  is  exactly  the  same 
in  each  case.  This  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  hydrochlorides  of 
both  the  free  je>-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  of  the  ethers  have  similar 
structures,  and  consequently  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  free  hydroxyl 
substances  have  an  azo-structure.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
with  the  absorption  spectra  of  azobenzene  in  a  solution  coQtaining  a 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (dot  and  dash  curve.  Fig.  4). 


The  Ortho-compounds. 

The  compounds  of  this  class  which  have  been  investigated  are 
benzeneazo-^Msresol,  p-tolueneazo-;)-cresol,  their  ethers,  and  benzoyl 
derivatives. 

The  absorption  curves  (full  curves.  Figs.  6  and  8)  of  the  ethers 
agree  with  those  of  the  ethers  of  the  j9-compounds,  and  with  that  of 
azobenzene.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  chemical  evidence  has  proved 
that  they  are  azo-derivatives.  The  benzoyl  derivatives  (dot  arid  dash 
curves.  Figs.  6  and  8),  on  the  other  hand,  give  very  different  spectra. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  chemical  evidence  (Goldschmidt  and 
Brubacher,  Ber.y  1884,  17,  352 ;  Oddo  and  Puxeddu,  Gazzetta,  1906, 
36,  ii,  1)  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  of  o-hydroxyazo-compounds 
are  benzoylphenylhydrazones  of  o-quinone.  The  absorption  curves 
for  the  benzoyl  derivatives  show  a  very  close  relation  to  that  of 
benzoquinonebenzoylphenylhydrazone,  synthesised  from  benzoquinone 
and  benzoylphenylhydrazine,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a 
p-quinone  and  the  former  an  o-quinone  derivative.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  are  in  the  quinone-hydrazone 
form. 

The  full  curves  of  Figs.  5  and  7,  which  are  those  of  benzeneazo- 
p-cresol  and  p-tolueneazo-/>-cresol,  show  a  marked  agreement  with  those 
of  their  benzoyl  derivatives,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded   that   the 
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parent  compouDds  are  o-quinonephenylhydrazones  and  are  deriyatiyes, 
therefore,  of  o-benzoquinone, 


•NH 
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Fio.  8. 

OscUlcUian  frequencies. 

Upper  curves. 

Full  curve  Benzeneazo-^-cresol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve....  „  „        in  concentrated  HydroeKlorie  acid. 

Dot  and  dash...  „  „        in  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide. 

16    18  2000  22    24    26    28  3000  32    34    36    38  4000  42 
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Fio.  6. 

Oscillation  frequencies* 

Loicer  curves. 

Full  curve  Bemeneazo--p-eresetole  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ...  „  „  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash . . .     Benzoylhemcne<uO''g-cresol 
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Fig.  7. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 

Upper  cwrves. 

Fall  cunre  p- TolucTuazo-'p-CTesol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ...  ,,  „        in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash...  „  „        zti  afcoAo^ic  NaOEt. 

18  2000  22    24  26    28  3000  82  34    86    38  4000  42 


Fia.  8. 

Oscillaiion  frequencies. 

Lower  curves* 

Full  curve  p-  TolueneazO'i^'CTesctol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  cunre  ...  „  „  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 

Dot  and  dash...    JBenzoytazo^p'creseiole  in  aXcohoU 


add. 


The  reaalts  obtained  in  this  investigation  are  directly  opposed  t 
the  hypothesis  of   "mesohydry"  (Oddo  and  Puxeddu,  loc.  eit,\ 
eqailibrinm  of  the  hydrogen  between  the.  oxygen  and  the  nit? 
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Such  a  state  would,  from  the  analogy  of  enol-keto-tautomerism,  un- 
doubtedly'produce  a  characteristic  ultra-violet  absorption  band  in  the 
case  of  the  o-hjdroxyazo-compounds,  which  would  be  absent  in  the 
benzoyl  derivatives.  The  absence  of  such  a  band  clearly  proves  that 
the  hydrogen  is  not  in  the  tautomeric  condition  required  by  the 
hypothesis  of  mesohydry. 

In  the  a-compounds  the  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  both  the  ethers 
and  the  parent  compounds  is  exactly  the  same  (dotted  curves,  Figs.  5 
to  8).  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  hydrochlorides  have 
the  same  structure,  and  that  as  the  ethers  are  in  the  azo-form,  the 
hydrochlorides  of  the  parent  compounds  must  also  be  in  that  form. 
Thus  the  effect  of  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  o-hydroxyazo-compoands 
is  to  change  them  from  o-quinonehydrazones  to  azo-derivatives : 

C«H5-NH-N:CgH^:0  +  HCl  — >  C^jHj-NIN-CeH/OH  +  HCl. 

(1) 

The  reason  for  this  change  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  adding  on  to  the  nitrogen  atom  (1)  causes  the  latter  to 
become  more  nearly  saturated  and  therefore  less  able  to  retain  the 
hydrogen  atom  against  the  great  attraction  of  the  oxygen. 

The  relation  of  the  absorption  curves  of  the  various  azo-compounds 
to  one  another  is  of  great  interest.  From  the  curves  given  it  may  be 
seen  that  when  a  large  amount  of  residual  affinity  is  in  close  proximity 
to  one  of  the  benzene  nuclei  of  azobenzene  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydroxyl 
compounds  and  their  ethers, 

CeHj-N'.N-CgH^-OH  and  CeHg-NIN-CgH^-OEt, 

a  very  great  diminution  in  the  persistence  of  the  colour  band  occurs. 
If  the  residual  affinity  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  decreased  by  replacing 
the  hydrogen  atom  by  an  acetyl  or  benzoyl  group,  the  curves  obtained 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  of  azobenzene. 

It  has  been  shown  (Baly  and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332)  that 
unsaturation  in  the  a-position  to  a  benzene  ring  produces  a  very  great 
alteration  in  the  type  of  vibration. 

These  facts  are  of  considerable  interest  in  view  of  the  hypothesis, 
recently  put  forward,  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  azobenzene  (Baly  and 
Tuck,  Trans.,  1 906, 80,  982).  AccordiDg  to  this  view  the  colour  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  benzene  nuclei  vibrate  mainly  along  the  two 
directions  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
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the  extreme  phases  being 
5_6  6'  5' 


4— un:N' 


J     ^^."      y 


6'  5' 


3  2  2'  3' 


4'      and        <i      '     i>:N:N;<(r [)i'. 


3  2^*2'  3' 


Thus  the  carbon  atoms  1  and  V  are  to  a  large  extent  unsaturated  and 
the  action  of  these  centres  of  unsaturation  on  the  unsaturated  group 
'NIN*  sets  up  the  isorropesis.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  more  the  vibrations  of  the  benzene  rings  are  disturbed  the  greater 
will  be  the  diminution  of  the  persistence  of  the  isorropesis  band 
observed.  This  agrees  with  the  results  previously  obtained  by 
substitution  in  benzoquinone  (Stewart  and  Baly,  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
618).  Addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  to  solutions  of  the  ethers  of 
hydrozyazo-compounds  produces  absolutely  no  change,  but  when  added 
to  the  free  hydroxyl  compounds,  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
type  of  absorption  occurs. 

Canclttstons. 

1.  The /)-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  their  hydrochlorides  are  in  the 
true  azo-form,  for  example,  benzeneazophenol  is 


2.  The  o-hydroxyazO'Compounds  and  their  benzoyl  derivatives  are 
derivatives  of  o-benzoquinonebenzoylphenylhydrazone,  for  example, 
the  formulsB  of  j[>-tolueneazo-p-cresol  and  its  benzoyl  derivatives  are 

_CH3  ^Hj 

CHj-/     \-NH-N:/    \  and    CHg/^N-N— NI^     \ 

^—^  5-  ^— '"^C-OPhV 

3.  The  hydrochlorides  of  the  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  are  derivatives 
of  true  azo-compounds. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Prof.  Collie  and 
Mr.  Baly  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  progress  of  these 
experiments.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Baly  for  the  facilities  he  has 
afforded  me  in  carrying  out  this  research.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 

Thb  Spectboscofic  Laboratory, 

University  Collkoe, 

London. 
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XLVI. — Resolution  of  TetrahydrO'^'toluquinaldine  into 
its  Optically  Active  Components. 

By  William  Jackson  Pope  and  Thomas  Comstantime  Beck. 

The  methods  of  resolving  externally  compensated  bases  into  their 
optically  active  components,  which  have  been  developed  by  Pope, 
Peachey,  Rich,  and  Harvey  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  893;  1899,76,  1066, 
1093,  and  1127),  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  proving 
that  optical  activity  results  from  asymmetry,  not  only  of  the  carbon 
atom,  but  also  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tin  atoms  in  the 
quinque-  and  quadri-valent  states  of  combination.  The  application  of 
these  methods  involves  the  use  of  a  strong  optically  active  acid,  and 
those  available  for  the  described  purpose  have  hitherto  been  the  d-  and 
l-air-hromo-  and  chloro-camphorsulphonic  acids  of  Kipping  and  Pope 
(Trans.,  1895,  67,  354)  and  the  d-  and  ^)S-camphorsulphonic  acids  of 
Reychler  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  1105)  ;  the  use  of  the  d-  and  ^?r-camphor- 
sulphonic  acids  of  Kipping  and  Pope  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  548)  for  this 
purpose  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  these  acids 
in  large  quantities. 

As  the  usefulness  of  the  methods  in  question  would  obviously  be 
extended  if  strong  optically  active  acids  other  than  those  above-men- 
tioned were  available,  it  seemed  desirable  to  examine  the  applicability 
of  the  (^a)8-bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  of  Armstrong  and  Lowry 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  1441)  in  connexion  with  the  Pope  and  Peachey 
method.  The  most  specialised  case  of  the  method  is  that  of  Pope  and 
Rich  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  1093),  in  which  crystallisation  is  induced  in 
a  solution  containing  two  equivalents  (d-B,  l-B,  2 HOI)  of  the  hydro- 
chloride or  other  salt  of  an  externally  compensated  base,  and  one 
equivalent  of  an  alkali  or  ammonium  salt  (NH3,  d-  or  l-A)  of  an 
optically  active  acid ;  the  reaction  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equation : 

d-B,  HCl  +  IB,  HCl  +  NH3,  d-A  =  <f-J5,  d-A  +  IB,  HCl  +  NHg^HCl. 

As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  least  soluble  salt  {d-B,  d-A,  or 
l-B,  d-A)f  of  which  the  formation  is  possible  in  the  system,  crystallises 
out,  leaving  ammonium  and  the  other  component  of  the  externally 
compensated  base  in  solution  as  the  more  soluble  salt  with  a  mineral 
acid  (l-B,  HCl). 

In  view  of  the  rapidity  and  convenience  of  this  method  of  working, 
we  have  again  investigated  the  resolution  of  externally  compensated 
tetrahydro-7>-toluquinaldine  |  into  its  optically  active  components  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  c?-a)3- bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  of 
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Armstrong  and  Lowry  can  be  usefully  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
method  of  resolution. 

Resdutian  of  TetrahydrO'^-toluquinaidiiM, 

On  adding  to  a  concentrated  warm  aqueous  solution  of  externally 
compensated  tetrahydro-/7-toluquinaldine  hydrochloride  (two  equi- 
valents) an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  cf-a)S-bromocamphorsul- 
phoDate  (one  equivalent),  and  allowing  to  cool,  a  nearly  quantitative 
separation  of  crystalline  c?-tetrahydro-;)-toluquinaldine  i-a)8-bromo- 
camphorsulphonate  occurs.  After  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  170 — 172°;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  moist  acetone,  and  sparingly  so  in  ethyl 
acetate  or  water : 

01763  gave  0-3435  COg  and  01003  HgO.     0  =  53- 13  ;  H  =  6-32. 

0-2297     „     0-4502  COa    „    01305  H^O.     0  =  5345  ;  H  =  6-31, 

CjiBLj^OgNBrS  requires  0  =  53-39  ;  H  =  6-21  per  cent. 

0*3142  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ai>  +  2*37°  in  a 
200  mm.  tube  ;  whence  [ajp  +  94-3°  and  [M]d  +  445°. 

On  treating  the  salt  with  soda  it  yielded  c{-tetrahydro-j>toluquin- 
aldine  which  had  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  [a]i>  +  793°  in  a  2  per 
cent,  benzene  solution,  and  otherwise  corresponded  with  the  base 
obtained  by  Pope  and  Bich  (/oc.  ciL), 

The  crude  /^-base  liberated  on  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  mother 
liquors  remaining  after  the  first  separation  of  the  salt  of  the  cf-base, 
after  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  conveniently  treated  with 
ammonium  i-a:r-bromocamphor8ulphonate,  as  described  by  Pope  and 
Bich,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  from  it  pure  ^tetrahydro-/>- 
toluquinaldine  c?-air-bromocamphorsulphate.  In  an  actual  experiment 
it  was  found  that  26  grams  of  externally  compensated  base  yielded 
by  one  treatment  as  described  with  each  of  the  isomeric  bromocamphor- 
sulphonic  acids  10*5  grams  of  pure  (i-base  and  7*5  grams  of  the  pure 
Isevo-isomeride. 

1  -  Tetrahydro-i^toluquinaXdifie  d-  apSromocampharsiUphonate. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  was  convenient  to  prepare  /-tetra- 
hydro-j9-toluquinaldine  d^a)3-bromocamphorsuIphonate  from  pure  /-base 
and  d-&cid ;  the  salt  crystallised  in  colourless,  flattened  needles  melting 
at  171— 172°: 

0-2850  gave  0-5561  OOg  and  01650  H^O.     0-5321 ;  H  =  6-43. 
0-2831     „     0-5544  OOj     „   0-1633  HgO.     0  =  53-41  ;  H  =  6-40. 
Cji HjoOgN Br S  requires  0  =  5339;  H  =  6-21  percent. 
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0*2659  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ai>  +  0'74°  in 
a  200  mm.  tube  ;  whence  [a]i>  +34*8°  and  [M]d+  164-2° 

The  two  salts,  d-B^  d-A,  and  l-B,  d-A,  thus  have  the  molecular 
rotatory  powers  +  164*2°  and  +445°  respectively  ;  the  sum  of  these 
values  is  twice  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  acid  ion  and  the 
difference  is  twice  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  basic  ion.  The 
molecular  rotatory  power  calculated  for  the  ion  of  the  c^-acid  is  thus 
+  304*5°  and  that  for  the  ion  of  the  c?-base  is  +140*4°.  The  latter 
value  agrees  closely  with  the  value  +139*5"  obtained  by  Pope  and 
Rich  for  the  hydrochloride  ;  the  former  value  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  +304*3°  deduced  below  from  the  examination  of  the 
ammonium  and  calcium  salts  of  (2-a)9-bromocamphor3ulphonic  acid. 

0*4348  gram  of  calcium  c£-a)8-bromocamphorsulphonate  dried  at  100°, 
made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  +3*21°  in  a  200  mm.  tube  ; 
whence  [a ]d   +92*3°  and  [M]d   +304*5° 

0*9004  gram  of  ammonium  d-a^S-bromocamphorsulphonate,  contain- 
ing 2H2O,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ao  +  7*55°  in  a  200  mm. 
tube;  whence  [o]d   +83*55°  and  [M]i>  +304*1° 

It  is  thus  shown  that  another  strong  optically  active  acid,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  used,  is  available  for  the  resolution  of  extern- 
ally compensated  bases  into  their  optically  active  components.  We 
are  at  present  engaged  in  studying  the  resolution  of  externally  com- 
pensated bases  containing  asymmetric  atoms  other  than  those  of  carbon 
with  the  aid  of  this  acid. 

Municipal  School  of  Technoloot, 

ViOTOEIA  UnIVKRSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 


XLVIL — DisplaccTiient  of  Halogens  hy  Hydroocyl.  L 
Tlie  Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  and 
Sodium  Monochloroacetates  by  Water  and  hy  Alkali, 
and  the  Influence  of  Neutral  Salts  on  the  Reaction 
Velocities. 

By  Qeobge  Senteb. 

In  the  course  of  certain  experiments  on  the  temperature-coefficients  of 
chemical  reactions,  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  mechanism  of  the 
displacement  of  chlorine  by  hydroxyl  in  chloroacetic  acid  and  some  of 
its  salts.  As  the  preliminary  observations  indicated  that  the  reactions 
were  not  so  simple  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  results  promised 
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to  be  of  interest  for  the  general  question  of  chemical  dynamics,  the 
problem  was  studied  systematically,  and  the  present  paper  contains  an 
account  of  the  results  so  far  obtaioed. 

The  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  chloroacetic  acid  by  hot  water  was 
investigated  by  Buchanan  (Ber.,  1871,  4,  863),  and  later  in  van't 
Hoff's  laboratory  by  Schwab  (van't  HofF,  Studien  zur  Chemisehen 
Df/namik).  It  proceeds  quantitatively .  according  to  the  equa- 
tion CH2C1-C05H  +  H20  =  0H-CH2-C08H  +  HC1,  and  is  therefore  a 
unimolecuiar  reaction,  as  Schwab  found.  The  rate  of  decomposition 
of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  was  also  investigated  by 
Schwab  {loc.  dt.) ;  in  dilute  solution  it  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion CHgCl-COgNa  +  NaOH  =  OH-CH^-CO^H  +  NaCl,  and  is  of  interest 
as  being  the  chemical  change  on  which  van't  Hoff  based  his  treatment 
of  bimolecular  reactions.  Further,  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  certain 
chloroacetates  by  water  at  high  temperatures  has  been  inve>tigated  by 
Kastle  and  Reiser  {Amer,  Chem,  J,,  1893,  16,  471),  who  found  that 
the  reaction  velocity  is  almost  independent  of  the  base  with  which 
the  chloroacetic  acid  is  combined.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
Euler  {Bei\,  1906,  30,  2726)  has  published  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  rate  of  reaction  between  silver  nitrate  and  chloro- 
acetic acid  and  certain  other  halogen  compounds.  The  general  question 
of  the  reactivity  of  organic  halogen  compounds  has  been  dealt  with  by 
many  investigators,  more  particularly  by  Hecht,  Conrad,  and  Bruckner 
(Zeitach.  physikal.  Chem.,  1889—1891,  3—7),  by  Nef  {Annalen,  1899, 
309,  126),  and  by  Burke  and  Donnan  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  555), 
but  in  no  case  has  the  mechanism  of  the  change  been  satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown,  by  varying  the  initial  concentra- 
tion, that  the  hydrolysis  of  chloroacetic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 
CHjCl-COgH  +  HgOr^OH'CHj-COjH-hHCl  is  strictly  proportional  to 
the  acid  concentration  within  wide  limits  ;  the  reaction  velocity  is  not 
greatly  affected  by  hydrogen  chloride,  or  by  such  neutral  salts  as 
sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate  in  normal  solution. 

The  rate  of  decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion at  102°  has  also  been  measured ;  in  dilute  solution  it  is  unimole- 
cuiar, but  stronger  solutions  show  slight  deviations  from  the  simple 
law.     The  rate  of  reaction  is  diminished  by  certain  neutral  salts. 

The  rate  of  interaction  of  sodium  chloroacetate  and  sodium  and 
potassium  hydroxides  at  102°,  according  to  the  equation 

CHjCl-COgNa  +  NaOH  =  OH-CHg-COgNa  +  NaCl, 
has  also  been  measured ;  only  in  dilute  solution  is  the  action  strictly 
bimolecular.     The  rate  of  change  was  accelerated  by  all  the  neutral 
salts  tried  without  exception. 

It  is  further  shown  that  sodium  chloroacetate  is   hydrolysed   by 
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water  at  about  1/lOth  of  the  rate  at  which  ^/lO  sodium  hydroxide 
effects  the  change,  and  that  the  former  reaction  is  scarcely  affected  by 
hydrogen  chloride,  results  which  are  not  in  accord  with  current  views 
as  to  the  relative  activity  of  water  and  alkali  as  hydrolytic  agents. 
The  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions  in 
which  OH'  ioDS  take  part  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  results 
given  in  this  paper  and  of  those  previously  obtained  by  Arrhenius 
{Zeiisch,  phyaikcU.  Chem.,  1887,  1,  110).  As  bearing  on  these  observa- 
tions, the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  neutral  salts  in  accelerating 
certain  chemical  reactions,  more  particularly  those  in  which  dilute 
acids  are  concerned  (for  which  much  experimental  material  is  avail- 
able), is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Effect  of  Neutral  Salts  on  the  Activity  of  Acids. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  activity  of  dilute  acids,  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  catalytic  effect  they  exert  on  the  hydrolytic  decom- 
position of  sucrose,  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts  which 
themselves  do  not  effect  the  hydrolysis;  this  effect  may  shortly  be 
designated  '*  neutral  salt  action."  On  account  of  its  importance  for  the 
theory  of  solutions,  this  phenomenon  has  been  often  investigated,  more 
particularly  by  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1862,  85,  321, 
401),  Spohr  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1886,  33,  272),  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch,  physikal. 
Chem,,  1889,  4,  226 ;  1899,  31,  197),  and  Kay  {Proc,  Roy.  Sac.  Edin., 
1898, 22,  484).  The  general  outcome  of  the  investigations  has  been  to 
show  that  in  all  cases  the  reaction  is  accelerated  by  compounds  which 
are  highly  ionised  in  aqueous  solution,  whilst  non-electrolytes  have 
practically  no  effect.  The  essential  features  of  the  phenomenon  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  Arrhenius  for  the  rate  of  inversion  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sucrose ;  the  concentration  of  acid  and  salt,  the  temperature,  and  the 
velocity  constant  are  given  in  the  table  : 

Magnitude  of  Neviral  Salt  Action  (Arrhenius). 

Composition  of  solution.     Temperature.  k.  Incr«a8e  per  cent, 

0-05  HCl  39-6'  31-9  — 

+  0'4NaCl   „  36-8  25*3 

+  0-4LiCl    „  36-9  26-4 

+  0-4NH.C1    „  370  26-4 

+  0-2CftCla  „  37-5  26*9 

+  0-2MgCl2 „  37-4  26-5 

00005  HCl  53-8  17-7  — 

+  0-18HgCla   „  180  1*7 

The  most  striking  fact  shown  by  the  table  is  that  in  equivalent 
solution  neutral  salts  which  are  electrolytes  exert  practically  the  same 
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effect.  As  the  neutral  salt  action  is  proportionately  greater  the  more 
dilute  the  acid  solution,  it  follows  that  the  chlorides  referred  to  in 
the  first  part  of  the  table  are  at  least  twenty  times  more  active  than 
mercuric  chlorida 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  neutral  salt 
action.  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to 
the  salts  combining  with  water,  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting 
substances  being  thus  increased.  Arrhenius  at  first  considered  that  it 
was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  ions  of  the  salt  on  the  hydrogen  ions ;  in 
his  latest  pronouncement  on  the  subject  he  suggests  that  the  neutral 
salts  increase  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sucrose  {Text-Book  of  Electro-^ 
chemistry^  p.  109).  In  a  recent  paper,  R.  J.  Caldwell  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc, 
1906,  78,  A^  272),  working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Armstrong, 
has  revived  the  suggestion  of  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen ;  he  considers 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  water  to  form  a 
hydrate  with  the  neutral  salt,  the  ratio  of  acid  to  **  free "  solvent  is 
increased ;  in  other  words,  the  acid  solution  becomes  more  highly  con- 
centrated, and  the  hydrolysis  of  the  sugar  is  effected  more  rapidly. 
From  the  amount  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  reduce  the  velocity 
constant  to  the  normal  value,  the  amount  of  water  in  combina- 
tion with  the  salt — the  degree  of  hydration — is  obtained.  The  values 
at  26°  are  as  follows:  KCl,10H3O ;  NaCl,13HoO;  BaCl2,19H20; 
CaCl5,22H20. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  above  hypothesis,  Caldwell  has  com- 
pared the  degrees  of  hydration  thus  arrived  at  with  those  obtained 
by  Jones  and  his  co-workers  {Zeitsch.  physHcal.  Chem.,  1906,  65, 
355)  by  other  methods;  the  agreement  is  satisfactory  only  for  two 
of  the  instances  quoted  above.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis,  as  the  degrees  of 
hydration  calculated  by  Jones  do  not  appear  very  trustworthy;  in 
particular,  the  rapid  increase  of  hydration  with  dilution  which  he 
obtains  in  some  cases  is  in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  mass  action.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  tesb  the  conse- 
quences of  the  hydrate  hypothesis  of  neutral  salt  action  more  fully. 
In  the  following  paragraphs,  on  the  basis  of  the  summary  of 
experimental  results  given  ab6ve  (1)  the  relative  neutral  salt  action 
of  different  salts,  (2)  the  effect  of  temperature,  (3)  the  effect  of  neutral 
salts  on  other  reactions,  are  considered,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  hydrate  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  experimental 
facts. 

(1)  The  Comparative  Effects  of  Different  Salts, — ^There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence,  which  cannot  be  given  here  in  detail  (compare  Baur, 
Ahrens'  Sammlung^  1903,  8,  478  ;  Geffcken,  Zeitsch,  physikal.  Chem,, 
1904,  40,  257),  to  the  effect  that  nitrates  of  alkali  metals  are  only 
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slightly,  if  at  all,  hydrated  in  solution,  and  that  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion increases  from  chlorides  to  sulphates ;  this  hehaviour  is  exactly 
what  is  to  he  expected  from  the  known  properties  of  the  solid  salts. 
There  is  no  such  variation  of  neutral  salt  action;  the  results  of 
Arrhenius,  Spohr,  Kay,  and  others  show  that  in  equivalent  solu- 
tion the  effect  is  practically  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  salt, 
the  activity  of  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate  being  the  same  as  that 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  chloride  in  equivalent  solution  (compare 
table,  p.  462).  As  regards  positive  groups,  Kohlrausch  {Proc.  Roy,  Soe,, 
1903,  71,  338),  from  measurements  of  the  relative  migration  velocity 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium  ions,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  latter  are  most  highly  hydrated  in  solution,  and  the  same  conclusion 
has  been  reached  in  another  way  by  Jones  {Zeitsch,  physikal,  Chem., 
1906,56,  429).  Consequently,  if  the  hydrate  hypothesis  of  neutral  salt 
action  is  tenable,  lithium  salts  ought  to  have  a  much  greater  effect 
than  sodium  and  potassium  salts  with  the  same  negative  ion,  but  the 
observations  of  Arrhenius  and  of  Kay  {loe,  cii.)  show  conclusively 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

(2)  T/ie  Effect  of  Chcmge  qf  Temperatwre  on  Neutral  Salt  Action. — 
Various  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  hydrates  exist  in 
solution,  their  complexity  must  decrease  rapidly  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. Thus  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  higher  the  temperature, 
the  smaller  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  solvent  with  which  salts 
separate  from  solution.  Further,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when 
salts  combine  with  water  is  generally  large,  and  from  the  Horstmann- 
van't  Ho£E  law  on  the  relation  between  heat  development  and  displace- 
ment of  equilibrium  it  follows  at  once  that  the  number  of  water 
molecules  associated  with  the  solute  must  diminish  rapidly  with  rise 
of  temperature.  In  accordance  with  these  a  p^nori  considerations, 
Jones  (loc.  dt.,  p.  430)  considers  that  ''  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
can  be  withdrawn  from  these  compounds  at  temperature^  only  a  little 
above  100^ 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  observations,  the  effect  of  change  of 
temperature  on  neutral  salt  action  is  very  slight.  Arrhenius  found 
that  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  hydrobromic  acid  due  to  the 
addition  of  0*4  mol.  potassium  bromide  at  25°,  39*4°,  and  52°  amounted 
to  32,  36,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  Spohr  {loc.  cit.)  and  Euler 
(Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  348)  found  a  very  slight  decrease 
of  the  neutral  salt  effect  with  rise  of  temperature.  These  observations 
cannot  readily  be  reconciled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  in 
question  is  due  to  hydrate  formation. 

(3)  The  Effect  of  Neutral  Salts  on  other  Reactions. — This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  rate  of  a  simple 
unimolecular  reaction,  for  example,  the  hydrolytic  decomposiiion  of 
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carbon  x)xy8ulphide,  COS,  by  water  at  25°,  investigated  by  Buckbock 
{Zeitsch.  phj/sikaL  Chem.,  1900,  34,  229).  If  sodium  chloride  takes  up 
a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  ratio  between  the  oxysulphide  and  the 
free  solvent  will  be  increased,  and  a  greater  rate  of  hydrolysis  may 
be  expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  is  practically  the  same  in 
i^-sodium  chloride  solution  and  in  pure  water. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  results  with  neutral  salts 
described  in  the  present  paper,  and  some  evidence  is  adduced  to  show 
that  the  earlier  suggestion  of  Arrhenius,  that  neutral  salt  action  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ions  of  the  salt  on  H!  or  OH'  ions,  has  most  in  its 
favour.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  neutral  salts  may 
accelerate  chemical  actions  owing  to  association  with  the  solvent,  but 
the  general  phenomenon  does  not  seem  to  be  adequately  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

Experimental. 
Methods  of  Measuring  Velocities, 

The  chloroacetic  acid  used  in  the  investigation  was  obtained  from 
Kahlbaum ;  its  purity  was  controlled  by  titration  with  standard  alkali. 
The  neutral  salts  were  also  Kahlbaum's  preparations.  The  sodium 
chloroacetate  solutions  were  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  chloro- 
acetic acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  of  equivalent  strength.  Distilled 
water,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  was  used  in  preparing  the  solutions 
and  in  the  titrations. 

A  constant  temperature  for  the  experiments  was  attained  by  means 
of  a  thermostat  filled  with  glycerol  and  provided  with  an  Ostwald 
thermoregulator  containing  quinoline.  As  the  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments were  made  at  high  temperatures,  water  could  not  be  used  as  the 
thermostat  liquid,  but  glycerol  proved  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
temperature  remained  constant  throughout  an  experiment  to  0*2°,  in 
most  cases  to  0*1%  but  as  in  all  cases  comparison  experiments  were 
made,  the  results  described  in  the  present  paper  are  practically 
independent  of  slight  changes  of  temperature. 

The  reacting  substances,  enclosed  in  sealed  Jena  glass  tubes  which 
had  previously  been  carefully  steamed  out,  were  heated  at  the  required 
temperature  for  definite  periods,  then  cooled  rapidly  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  (which  practically  stopped  the  reaction)  and  titrated.  In 
the  experiments  with  chloroacetic  acid  and  with  sodium  chloroacetate, 
the  course  of  the  reaction  was  followed  by  titrating  the  acid  with  N/IO 
ammonia,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  It  was  shown  by  preliminary 
experiments  that  this  method  gives  trustworthy  results,  not  only  with 
the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  glycollic  acids  resulting  from  the  hydro- 
lysis of  chloroacetic  acid,  but  also  in  the  presence  of  such  neutral  salts 
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as  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate.  In  the  experiments  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  free  alkali  was  titrated  with  iV/20  sulphuric 
acid,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator ;  this  method  is  also  trustworthy  in 
the  presence  of  the  neutral  salts  employed  in  the  present  series  of 
experiments. 

Although,  from  considerations  of  space,  only  one  set  of  experiments 
is  usually  quoted,  the  results  were  confirmed  hy  two  or  three 
independent  series  of  observations,  the  agreement  being  in  all  cases 
satisfactory. 

Results. 

Hydrolysis  of  C^daroacetic  Acid, — As  the  constants  for  a  unimole- 
cular  reaction,  calculated  from  Schwab's  results,  are  somewhat  irre- 
gular, it  was  considered  desirable  to  determine  the  order  of  the  reaction 
more  conclusively  by  varying  the  initial  concentration  within  fairly 
wide  limits.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  at  102^,  as  described 
above.  The  values  of  k'^l/tlogCo/Ct  where  t  represents  the  time  in 
minutes,  and  Co  and  Ct  the  initial  concentration  and  that  at  the  time 
t  respectively,  are  given  in  Table  I : 

Table  I.— Temperature  102°. 


Chloroacetic  acid 

Chloroacetic  acid. 

concentration. 

k  =  llt\ogCJC,. 

concentration. 

k=\iaogCJCt, 

N/2 

0-00046 

iV/8 

0-00048 

^/4 

0-00048 

JV/1«  

0*00049 

It  is  clear  from  these  results  that,  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  the  rate  of  reaction  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  chloroacetic 
acid  concentration. 

As  the  constants  do  not  decrease  to  any  appreciable  extent  during 
the  reaction,  it  follows  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  decomposition  has  very  little  effect.  To  test  this  point 
further,  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  Nj^  chloroacetic 
acid  and  varying  conceotrations  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  11.  The  chloroacetic  acid  concentration, 
(7e,  is  expressed  in  c.c.  of  iV/lO  ammonium  hydroxide  required  for 
neutralisation  : 

Table  II. 

Chloroacetic  acid  iV/4.     Temperature  102°. 

NoHCl.  ^/4HCl.  JV/2HCK 


t  (min.). 

Ot, 

k. 

Ct. 

k:    ' 

Gt. 

k. 

0 

24-9 



24-9 



24*9 

— 

900 

161 

0-00048 

16-9 

0-00048 

17-3 

0-00040 

3240 

6-0 

0-00044 

6-4 

0-00042 

6-9 

0-00040 

From  these  results  it  is  clear  that  hydrochloric  acid  exerts  a  slight 
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retarding  effect ;  if  we  compare  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  when  no 
acid  is  added  with  that  in  the  presence  of  Nj2  acid,  it  appears  that  the 
latter  retards  the  change  in  the  ratio  48  :  40. 

The  influence  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate  on  the  reaction 
has  been  studied  at  102°  with  the  following  results  : 

Composition  of  solution.  k, 

i\75-Chloroacetic  acid 0*00051 

„               „   +m/lNaCl   0-00051 

„               „   +m/l  KNO, 0-00058 

The  probable  mechanism  of  the  reaction  will  now  be  considered. 
Chloroacetic  acid  is  a  comparatively  weak  acid ;  from  the  value  of  the 
dissociation  constant,  as  given  by  Ostwald,  it  can  readily  be  shown 
that  in  iV/4  solution  it  is  approximately  NjbO  with  regard  to  H*  and 
CHgOl'COg'  ions.     According 'to  the  law  of  mass  action,  the 

CHgCl-COj' 
ion  concentration  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  (less  than  1/iO)  of  its 
original  value  by  the  addition  of  iV/2  HCl,  which  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  reaction  velocity ;  it  thus  appears  that  it  is  the  undissoci- 
ated  acid  which  undergoes  hydrolytic  decomposition.  Similar  reason- 
ing shows  that  OH'  ions  are  not  concerned  in  the  time  reaction,  which 
may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

CHgCl-COjH  +  HjO  =  OH-CHg-COjH  +  HCL 
An  explanation  on  the  lines  of  that  suggested  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and 
Steger  for  the  reaction  between  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium  ethoxide,  that 
the  time  reaction  is  the  dissociation  of  the  halogen  alkyl  with  liberation 
of  halogen  ions,  cannot  apply  in  this  case,  because  sodium  chloride  does 
not  affect  the  reaction  velocity. 

Bevan  {Proc,  Camb,  Phil.  Soe,,  1906,  13,  269),  who  has  followed  this 
reaction  by  means  of  conductivity  measurements,  has  obtained  evidence 
of  a  period  of  induction,  and  a  possible  explanation  of  this  observation 
is  that  the  water  and  chloroacetic  acid  unite  to  form  a  compound  which 
breaks  down  into  glycoUic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  may  be  suggested 

that  the  compound  in  question  is  COgH'OHgCK^Tx  »  the  chlorine  be- 
coming tervalent,  and  that  the  reaction  completes  itself  by  elimination 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  remains  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  rate  of 
formation  or  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  this  compound  which  is 
actually  measured.  The  observation  that  hydrochloric  acid  retards 
the  rate  of  reaction,  as  shown  above,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  latter 
alternative  is  the  correct  one. 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  Chloroacetate  by  Water, — The 
chloroacetate  solutions  were  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  solutions 
of  the  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  and  diluting  to  the  required  strength. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  as  described  above.     The  following 
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typical  results  indicate  the  coarse  of  the  reaction  in  dilute  solution, 
the  concentrations  being  expressed  in  c.c.  of  iV7^^  ammonium  hydr- 
oxide equivalent  to  the  (combined)  acid  present. 

Table  III. —Temperature  102°. 

Sodium  chloroacetate,  0-2  molar(10  c.c).       Sodiumchloroacetate,  0-05  molar  (20  cc). 


t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

t  (min.). 

^galt. 

k. 

0 

20  0 



0 

10-0 



120 

16-0 

0-00185 

120 

8-2 

0-00165 

240 

12-7 

0-00188 

240 

6-7 

0-00167 

360 

10-4 

0-00182 

360 

5-6 

0-00161 

1560 

3-6 

0-00108 

1560 

2-0 

0-00104 

Sodium  chloroacetate, 

0-2  molar. 

Sodium  chloroacetate, 

1  '0  molar. 

t(min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

0 

19-9 



0 

99-5 



60 

17-7 

0-00195 

60 

77-0 

000425 

180 

14-1 

0-00189 

180 

48-8 

0-00895 

300 

11-3 

0-00189 

300 

35-3 

0-00345 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  more  dilute  solutions  the  rate  of 
reaction  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  chloroacetate  concentration 
until  half  the  reaction  is  complete,  beyond  which  point  it  diminishes 
greatly.  In  stronger  solutions  the  constants  diminish  somewhat 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction. 

It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  value  of  k  for  a  unimolecular 
reaction  is  much  greater  for  a  molar  than  for  a  1/10  molar  solution. 
In  order  to  determine  how  the  value  of  k  varies  with  the  amount  of 
salt  present,  a  series  of  observations  was  made  with  widely  different 
initial  concentrations;  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Table  lY  : 


Table  IV.- 

—Temperature  102°. 

Sodium  chloroacetate 
concentration. 

*. 

Sodium  chloroacetate 
concentration. 

k. 

1  -0  molar 
0-5    „ 
0-2    „ 

0-00395 
0-00240 
0-00189 

O'l  molar 
0-05    „ 
0-025  „ 

0-00170 
0-00166 
0-00165 

For  solutions  less  than  01  molar,  the  velocity  is  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  concentration,  as  required  for  a  unimolecular  reaction  ;  with 
stronger  solutions  it  increases  rapidly  with  increasing  concentration. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  rate  at 
which  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl  varies  according  to  the  base 
with  which  the  chloroacetic  acid  is  combined.  The  results  of  typical 
experiments  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table  : 
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Table  V.— Temperature  102°. 


OHaCl-COaNa  m/6. 

CHaCl-COjK  wj/5. 

(CHjCl-COjljBa  m/lO 

Mmin.).)     Csalt. 

kr 

C^aalt. 

k. 

Caait. 

kr 

0            19-9 

— 

19-9 



19-9 



60            17-7 

0-00195 

17-6 

0-00201 

17-9 

000186 

180            14-2 

0-00187 

14-2 

0-00187 

14-4 

0-00180 

830            10-8 

0-00184 

10-6 

0-00191 

11-0 

0-00180 

These  numbers  show  that,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
the  salts  undergo  hydrolysis  at  the  same  rate,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  base,  as  Kastle  {loe,  cit)  also  found. 

Influence  of  Neutral  Salts. — The  influence  of  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  and  nitrates  oh  the  rate  of  reaction  has  been 
measured  and  the  results  are  summarised  in  the  accompanying  table  : 

Table  VL—Temperature  102°. 

Composition  of  solution.  A:=l/^logCo/Cj. 

Sodium  cbloroacetate  »i/10    000172 

„  „  „     +NaClw/2 0-00186 

„  „  „     +NaClw/l  0-00108 

„     +NaNO,m/l  0-00172 

Sodium  chloroacetate  m/6  0-00180 

„  „  „     +NaClwi/l    0-00130 

„  „     +KClm/l  0-00160 

„  „  „     +KNO,m/l  0-00178 

Potassium  chloroacetate  m/5 0-00185 

„  „   +KClw/l  0-00170 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  sodium  chloride  has  a  considerable 
retarding  effect  on  the  rate  of  reaction,  the  action  of  potassium  chloride 
is  slight,  and  that  of  the  nitrates  negligible. 

The  probable  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  discussed  in  connexion 
with  the  corresponding  reaction  with  sodium  hydroxide  (p.  471). 

Hydrolysis  of  Sodium  CJdoroacetate  hy  Sodium  Hydroxide, — 
Schwab  {loe,  cit,)  has  shown  that  in  dilute  solution  the  hydrolytic 
decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  ia  a 
bimolecular  reaction,  but  that  with  different  initial  concentrations 
the  constants  decrease  with  dilution  until  about  1/20  molar  solution  is 
reached,  beyond  which  point  they  remain  constant.  My  observations, 
carried  out  at  102^,  are  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  those  of 
Schwab,  except  that  my  absolute  values  are  somewhat  lower.  Whilst 
Schwab  obtains  0*163  for  k^l/Cot  a/a  ~ x  where  Co  represents  the  con- 
centration, t  the  time  in  minutes,  and  a  and  a  —  x  the  titration  equiva- 
lents of  the  alkali  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  at  the 
time  t  respectively  (the  salt  and  hydroxide  being  used  in  equivalent 
solution),   I  find  that,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  expansion  of 
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the  solution  and  conseqaently  slightly  diminished  concentration  on 
heating  to  102°,  A; »  0*1 76  at  the  latter  temperature.  The  results  are 
summarised  in  the  accompanying  table  j  owing  to  the  great  speed  of 
the  reaction  at  102°,  the  investigation  of  solutions  above  0*2  molar  u 
impracticable : 

Table  VII.— Temperature  102°. 


Concentration. 

k. 

Concentration. 

h. 

0-2  molar 

0198 

0-05  molar 

0-170 

O'l     „ 

0-176 

0-025  „ 

0168 

With  the  object  of  determining  whether  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  base,  comparative  experiments  were  made 
with  0*1  molar  solutions  of  sodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxides  and 
potassium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide  respectively.  The  mean  value 
of  the  constant  in  the  former  case  was  0*176  and  in  the  latter  case 
0*1 80  (Table  YIII), an  agreement  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
so  that  the  hydrolysis  is  in  all  probability  effected  by  the  OH'  ions. 

Effect  qf  Neutral  Salts. — The  influence  of  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  and 
sulphate  and  of  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate  on  the  rate  of  reaction 
has  been  investigated.  The  results  of  a  typical  series  of  experiments 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  and  the  other  results  are  summarised : 


Table  VIII.— Temperature  102° 


Sodium  chloroacetate,  0*1  molar. 
,,      hydroxide,  0*1  molar. 


<(min.). 

a-x. 

k. 

0 

37-0 



60 

18-0 

0176 

180 

9  0 

0-178 

Sodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide, 

0*1  molar. 

Sodium  chloride,  1  '0  molar. 


t  (miu.). 
0 
60 
180 


87*0 

16-7 

7*6 


k. 

0-226 
0-219 


Potassium  chloroacetate,  O'l  molir. 
„  hydroxide,  0*1  molar. 

t  (min. ).  a-x,  k. 

0  870                 - 

60  17-8  0180 

180  8-9  0-176 

Potassium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide, 
0-1  molar. 
Potassium  chloride,  1*0  molar. 


t  (min. ). 
0 
60 
180 


o-a--. 

87*0 

15-3 

7-2 


0*235 
0*227 


These  results  show  that  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  accelerate 
the  action  of  the  respective  hydroxides  to  exactly  the  same  extent. 

The  mean  value  of  all  the  observations  at  102°  with  0*1  molar  solutioDS 
of  sodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide  and  different  neutral  salts  areas 
follows : 


Neutral  salt . . .      None 
Value  of  ifc 0-176 


NaCll-Om 
0*226 


KCU-Om    NaNOjlOm    NajSO^O-fiw 
0*281  0*282  0*286 


One  series  of  observations,  also  with  0*1  molar  solutions,  was  made 
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at  a  much  lower  temperature,  48*5°,  the  results  of  which,  expressed  in 
the  same  units  as  those  at  the  higher  temperature,  are  appended  : 

Neutral  salt   None  NaCll'Om        NaNO,  I'Ow 

Value  of* 0*00074  00011  00012 

The  neutral  salt  action  is  somewhat  greater  at  the  lower  tempera- 
ture. 

Discussion  of  Eestdis, 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  ChloroaoskUe  by  Water. — The 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  undissociated  salt  or  the  chloroacetate 
ion  which   undergoes  hydrolysis  will  furst  be  considered.     The  data 
available  for  elucidating  the  mechanism  of  the  change  are :  (1)  the 
variation  of   the  velocity  constant  with  concentration  (p.  468),  the 
ratio  of  the  rates  of  hydrolysis  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  and  other  chloro- 
acetates ;  (3)  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  the  reaction  (p.  470). 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tion  the    velocity   is  strictly  proportional  to  the  concentration,  but 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  concentration  in  stronger  solutions. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  plausible  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  undissociated 
salt  which  is  being  acted  on.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion being  smaller  in  the  relatively  stronger  solutions,  the  increase 
of   velocity   with   concentration   would    be  accounted   for,   and   this 
suggestion  has  actually  been  made  by  Ostwald  in  discussing  Kastle's 
results.     Further  consideration  shows,  however,  that  this  view  is  in- 
compatible with  the  strictly  unimolecular  character    of  the   change 
in  very  dilute  solution,  as  well  as  with  the  effect  of  neutral  salts,  which 
in  the  circumstances    ought  to  accelerate  the  change,  whereas  they 
exert  a  slight  retarding  effect.     The  comparative  rates  of  hydrolysis 
of  chloroacetic  acid  and   the  chloroacetates  do  not  seem  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  question.     The  ratio  of  the  velocity  constants  for  the 
acid  and  the  sodium  salt  in  equivalent  solution  at  the  same  temperature 
is  0'00048  :  0  00170^ipproximately  1 :  3*6 — and  this  increased  velocity 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  supposing  that  on  replacing  hydrogen 
by   sodium  the   resulting   non-ionised   salt  exchanges    chlorine    for 
hydroxyl  more  readily  than  the  acid  does,  or  by  assuming  that  the 
chloroacetate  ion  is  more  reactive  than  the  non-ionised  acid.     The  fact 
that  barium,  potassium,  and  sodium  chloroacetates  undergo  hydrolysis 
cannot  be  regarded  as  convincing  evidence  that  only  the  chloroacetate 
ion  is  being  acted  on  in  in  each  case.  Apart  from  the  replacement  of  non- 
ionised  acid  in  the  one  case  by  non-ionised  salt  and  ions  in  the  other, 
the  two  reactions  are  strictly  comparable,  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
neither  of  them  is  greatly  affected  in  the  first  stage  of  decomposition 
by  the  hydrogen  chloride  set  free. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind    and  laying  most  stress  on  the 
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relation  between  reaction- velocity  and  concentration,  the  results 
would  seem  to  be  most  readily  accounted  for  by  the  view  that  both  the 
undissociated  salt  and  the  chloroacetate  ion  undergo  hydrolysis,  the 
former  about  three  or  four  more  times  rapidly  than  the  latter.  In 
strong  solutions,  therefore,  the  main  reaction  is  expressed  by  the 
equation  :  CHaCl-COjNa  +  HgO  =  OH-CHj-COgH  +  HCl,  and  in 
solutions  less  than  iV/10,  by  the  equation:  CHgCl-COj' +  H,0  = 
OH-CHj-COj'  +  HCl. 

The  question  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  and  the  inves- 
tigation is  being  continued  with  other  chloroacetates.  Sodium  chloro- 
acetate reacts  more  rapidly  than  the  corresponding  acid  with  silver 
nitrate,  and  Euler  {loc.  cit,,  p.  2729)  considers  that  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  chloroacetate  ion  which  is  affected. 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  Chloroacetate  by  Sodium 
Hydroxide, — It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  rates  at  which  chloroacetic 
acid  and  its  sodium  salt  are  decomposed  by  water  and  alkali,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  : 

Reacting  substances  Chloroacetic  Sodium  chloro-  Sodium  chloro- 

acid  and        acetate  and         acetate  and 

Values  of  ^ 

Comparative  rates  of  hydrolysis  ... 

As  the  reaction  velocity  with  sodium  hydroxide  was  measured  in  iV/10- 
solution,  the  constant  in  Table  YIII  must  be  divided  by  ten  to  obtain 
comparable  values. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  sodium  chloroacetate  is 
hydrolysed  ten  times  more  rapidly  by  i^T/lO  sodium  hydroxide  than  by 
water  under  the  same  conditions  ;  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
solution  becomes  acid  immediately  hydrolysis  commences  does  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  affect  the  reaction  to  a  serious  extent.  The  differences 
between  this  result  and  those  obtained  by  Ostwald,  Reicher,  and 
others  for  the  hydrolysis  of  esters  are  most  striking.  As  is  well 
known,  methyl  acetate  is  hydrolysed  by  water  with  extreme  slowness ; 
the  reaction  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acids  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  free  alkali.  A  comparison  of  the  activity 
of  alkalis  and  acids  shows  that  the  former  are  about  1000  times  as 
effective  as  the  latter  in  equivalent  concentration.  According  to  the 
electrolytic  dissociation  theory  it  is  considered  that  in  alkaline  solution 
the  hydroxyl  ions  act  directly  on  the  ester  according  to  the  typical 
equation,  CHg-COj-CHg  +  OH'^CHj-COj'  +  CHj-OH,  the  negative 
charge  of  the  hydroxyl  being  transferred  to  the  acid  group.  As  regards 
the  influence  of  acids,  it  is  considered  either  that  the  hydrogen  ions 
react  directly  with  the  ester,  or  that  they  accelerate  the  action  of 


water 

water 

sodium  hydr- 
oxide (A/10) 

0-00049 

0-0017 

0-0175 

1 

8-6 

86 
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water  on  the  latter,  and  many  other  examples  of  the  catalytic  action  of 
hydrogen  ions  are  known. 

A  similar  explanation  for  the  reactions  described  in  this  paper  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question.  As  the  product  of  the  concentration  of 
H'  and  OH'  ions  is  constant,  it  is  clear  that  the  OH'  ion  concentra- 
tion in  sodium  chloroacetate  solution  (in  absence  of  alkali)  after 
hydrolysis  has  commenced  is  exceedingly  small,  and  yet  hydrolysis 
takes  place  with  one-tenth  of  the  rapidity  observed  in  iV/lO  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Unless  the  improbable  assumption  is  made  that 
what  is  being  measured  in  these  cases  is  an  isomeric  transformation  of 
the  chloroacetate  molecule,  the  results  are  most  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  view  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  chloroacetate  is  effected  by  un- 
dissociated  water  molecules,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  may 
correspond  with  that  suggested  for  the  acid  itself  (p.  467). 

If  this  suggestion  is  accepted,  we  have  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
fact  that  ^/lO  alkali  acts  only  about  ten  times  more  rapidly  than 
water.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  general  has  been  proved  by 
some  preliminary  experiments  with  monochlorohydrin, 

OH-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2Cl, 
which  is  transformed  to  glycerol  at  an  enormously  greater  rate  by 
alkali  than  by  water.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  former 
case  the  presence  of  sodium  in  the  CO^Na  group  retards  the  action  of 
the  corresponding  hydroxide  on  the  neighbouring  GHjCl  group ;  but 
the  evidence  given  in  this  paper  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
the  OH'  ion  and  not  the  non-ionised  sodium  hydroxide  which  reacts 
with  the  chloroacetate  molecule.  It  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  of 
other  reactions  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  lY  and  YII  shows  that  the  deviations  from  the 
simple  law  of  the  proportionality  of  velocity  constant  and  concentra- 
tion are  approximately  the  same  in  each  instance,  and,  as  calculation 
shows  that  they  are  much  greater  than  any  error  due  to  neglecting 
the  solution-volume  of  the  salt,  it  seems  justifiable'  to  conclude  that 
in  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  water  and 
by  alkali  it  is  the  same  function  of  the  salt  which  is  concerned  in  each 
case. 

Effects  of  Neutral  Salts  an  the  Activity  of  Hydroxyl  lona. 

From  the  table  on  p.  470  it  is  clear  that  the  hydrolytic  decomposition 
of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  is  accelerated  by  all  the 
neutral  salts  used,  and  to  about  the  same  extent.  To  obtain  the  true 
accelerating  effect,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that 
the  salts  also  depress  the  ionisation  of  the  alkali,  so  that  the  observed 
velocity  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  duetto  a  smaller  concentra- 
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tion  of  OH'  ions  than  that  in  the  original  solution.  The  observations 
with  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  have  been  corrected  for  this  effect 
by  a  method  given  by  Arrhenius  {Zeitech.  phyaikal.  Chmn,^  1888,  % 
284)  founded  on  the  properties  of  isohydric  solutions,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Increaae 
Composition  of  solution.  jr(ob8.).        JTCcorr.).        percent. 

CHaa-OOaNa  w/10  +  NaOH  m/10 0176  0*179  — 

+  Mi/lNaCl 0-281  0-264  47 

+m/2Na«S04 0-286  0-260  45 

These  results  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  obtained  by 
Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikdl.  Chem,^  1887,  1,  110)  and  by  Spohr 
{Zeitsch.  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1888,  2,  194)  for  the  influence  of  neutral 
salts  on  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  esters  by  alkali,  as  nearly  all  the 
salts  investigated  exerted  a  retarding  effect.  In  none  of  the  experi- 
ments yet  made  on  neutral  salt  action,  however,  has  it  been  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  action  on  the  catalyst  and  that  on  the  sub- 
stance acted  on,  and  the  uncertainty  thus  introduced  is  well  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  Arrhenius  formerly  attributed  neutral  salt 
action  to  an  effect  on  the  catalyst,  he  now  considers  that  it  is  the 
substance  acted  on  (sucrose)  which  is  affected.  The  present  investiga- 
tion represents  an  advance  in  that  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  the 
substance  undergoing  change  has  been  investigated  and  found  to  be 
relatively  small,  so  that  it  seems  justiflabie  to  ascribe  the  relatively 
large  neutral  salt  effect  in  the  presence  of  alkali  to  direct  action  of 
the  ions  of  the  salt  on  OH'  ions.  The  results  appear  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  absence  of  secondary  reactions,  neutral  salts  increase  the 
activity  of  OH'  ions,  just  as  they  do  that  of  hydrogen  ions,  but  the 
further  discussion  of  these  points  is  postponed  until  the  results  of  a 
more  extended  series  of  experiments  now  in  progress  are  available. 

The  facts  that  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  exert  an  equal 
and  very  considerable  neuti-al  salt  action  at  102^,  and  that,  whereas 
neutral  salts  retard  the  action  of  water  or  sodium  chloroacetate  they 
accelerate  the  action  of  alkali  on  the  same  salt,  seem  to  support  the 
views  on  neutral  salt  action  advanced  on  p.  465. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  the  Davy- 
Faraday  Research  I^aboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 
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XL VI 11. — New  Cerium  Salts. 

By  Gilbert  T.  Morgan  and  Edward  Cahen. 

An  investigation  of  the  thorium  salts  of  organic  acids  made  by  one 
of  the  authors  {Pharm,  J,,  1904,  October  1st,  and  Abstr.,  1904,  i,  892) 
showed  that  the  aromatic  sulpbonates  of  this  element  are  well  defined, 
soluble,  crystalUsable  compounds  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
thorium  salts  of  carboxylio  aaids,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  insoluble,  amorphous  substances  often  containing  an  excess  of 
the  basic  radicle. 

A  study  of  the  organic  salts  of  the  allied  metal,  cerium,  has  now 
been  undertaken  with  the  object  of  comparing  these  substances  with 
the  corresponding  thorium  derivatives,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  cerium  compounds  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  therapeutic 
application  of  this  element.  Hitherto  only  cerous  oxalate  has  been 
employed  in  this  connexion,  and  owing  to  its  very  sparing  solubility 
and  to  the  toxic  action  of  its  acid  ion  this  salt  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  convenient  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  cerium. 

The  properties  of  the  cerous  salts  of  organic  acids  were  found  to 
resemble  closely  those  of  the  corresponding  thorium  compounds.  The 
cerous  carboxylates,  excluding  those  of  the  acetic  acid  serie?,  are 
insoluble  substances ;  the  sulpbonates  are  generally  soluble  and 
crystal  livable.  A  representative  group  of  the  latter  series  has  been 
prepared,  and  these  compounds  are  described  below.  In  addition  to 
these  organic  sulpbonates  a  few  other  cerous  salts  of  inorganic  and 
organic  acids  have  been  prepared  in  order  to  fill  up  certain  gaps 
existing  in  our  knowledge  of  cerium  compounds.  Cerous  dichloro- 
acetate  has  been  obtained  and  compared  with  the  corresponding 
acetate  and  mono-  and  tri-chloroacetates.  The  cerous  salts  of  dith ionic, 
perchloric,  and  nitrous  acids  have  also  been  prepared. 

Some  special  interest  attaches  to  the  nitrite,  inasmuch  as  it  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  colour  conferring  ("  chromophoric  '*)  power 
of  the  nitrite  ion.  Cerous  nitrite,  a  very  unstable  substance,  separates 
from  its  yellow  aqueous  solution  in  hard,  transparent,  amber-yellow 
plates  which  rapidly  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  it 
may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period  in  a  sealed  tube  under  dry 
petroleum. 

The  olher  cerous  salts  are  either  quite  colourless  like  the  perchlorate 
or  dithionate,  or  exhibit  at  the  most  a  very  faint  pink  tinge  such  ^  ig 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate. 
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Ceraus  Phenol-^'Sulphonate,  Ce^[CQlI^{0RyS0^]^l7Bfi. 

Crystallised  phenol -was  sillphonated  at  100°  and  the  sulphonic  acid 
converted  into  its  barium  salt,  which  was  then  recr jstallised  and  treated 
with  an  equivalent  amount  of  cerous  sulphate,  the  monohydrated  form, 
002(804)3,1120,  being  employed  in  this  and  the  following  experiments. 

The  fdtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  cautiously  concentrated 
until  the  cerous  phenol^sulphonate  separated  in  acicular  prisms  or 
elongated  lamellae  having  a  slightly  pink  tinge  : 

0-3018  gave  00646  CeO^.     Ce=  17-42. 

0-3754     „     0-0700  Bfi  and  0-0792  CeOj.     B[jO=  18-64 ;  Ce=  17-17. 
0-3408     „     0-2972  BaSO^.     8=11-98. 
^86^8002480002,1 7HjO  requires  Ce»  17-24;    H20-18-84;    8=11-82 

per  cent. 

This  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  being  distinctly  more  soluble  in  the 
cold  than  in  the  hot  solvent. 

The  crystals  separating  with  llHfi  represent  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  phenol -j9-sulphonate,  but  a  second  hydrate  was  obtained  by  allowing 
concentrated  solutions  to  evaporate  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
when  long,  silky  needles  separated.  This  form  crystallised  with  12 
molecules  of  water : 

0-3180  gave  0-0698  CeOg.     Oe  =  1786. 

01248     „     0-0176  HgO  and  0-0276  OeOj.     HjO  =  14-10 ;  Ce=  18-00. 
0-1300     „     01178  BaSO^.     8=12-45. 
086H8o024SoCe2,12H20  requires   Ce  =  18-26;    Kfi^U'09',    8=12-60 

per  cent. 

Cerous  pNaphtfiol'^-ndphonaU,  Oe2[OioH(,(OH)-80g]e,20H20.— The 
barium  salt  of  )3-naphthol-6-8ulphonic  acid  ("  8chaeffer  acid '')  was 
prepared  by  sulphonating  )3-naphthol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(2  parts)  on  the  water-bath,  treating  the  product  with  bariun^ 
carbonate,  and  crystallising  out  the  less  soluble  constituent  from  the 
mixture  of  ^-naphtholsulphonates.  The  barium  j3-naphthol-6-Bul- 
phonate  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  the  requisite  amount  of  cerous 
sulphate.  The  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  when  the  cerous  salt  separated  in  white,  nacreous  leaflets 
which  are  greasy  to  the  touch : 

0-1926  gave  00328  OeOg.     Oe=  13-87. 
01752     „     0-1240  Ba804.     8  =  972. 
0-1192     „     0-0218  HgO.     HgO- 18-29. 

C^^fi^^^QQ^,iQiB^O  requires  Oe=  14-15  j  S«9-70  ;  HgO- 18-20 

per  cent. 
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Ceroua  Camphor-p-stdphanate,  Cej[C^Q'B^fi'BO^]^,20'Bfi,—Thla  salt, 
which  was  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  barium  camphor-)3- 
sulphonate  and  cerous  sulphate,  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  and 
separates  from  highly  concentrated  solutions  in  a  mass  of  colourless, 
silky  crystals ;  these  on  drying  become  matted  together  in  hard,  opaque 
nodules : 

0-4396  gave  00762 HgO and 00754 CeO,.    Ce  =  13-96 j  HjO  =  17-34. 
0-2922     „     0-2086  BaSO^.     8  =  9*80. 

CgoHgo024SgCe2,20H20  requires  Ce=  13*82 ;  H^O  =  17-76 ;  S  =  9-47 

per  cent. 

Ceraits  Benzenesulphonale^  Ce2(CgH5'S03)g,23H20,  was  similarly 
obtained  by  double  decomposition;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
separates  in  lustrous,  colourless,  nodular  crystals  : 

0-3594  gave  00928  H^O  and  00766  CeOa.    H20  =  2681 ;  Ce=  1712. 
0-4304     „     0-3820  BaSO^.     8  =  12-19. 

C^U^Q0^^S^Ce^,2mfi  requires  Ce  - 17-10 ;  HjO  =  25-30 ;  8  =  1 1-73 

per  cent. 

Cerous  SulphanUate,  Oej^^^l^TL^^^O^^.l^'H.jd,  separated  from 
aqueous  solution  in  long,  transparent,  almost  colourless  needles, 
which  slowly  acquire  a  yellow  tinge  :  • 

0-1448  gave  0031 2  Ce02.     Ce  =  17.64. 

01816     „     00338  HgO  and  00386  CeOj.  H20  =  18*61 ;  Ce=  17-30. 
0-2478     „     0-2182  BaSO^.     8=1209. 
CggHgeOigNgSgCegjeHjO  requires  Ce=  17*50;  H20=  1800  ;  8=  1200 

per  cent. 

Ceroua  Naphihionate,  Ce2[Ci(jHfl(NH2)*80g]g,32H20,  crystallises  in 
well-defined,  mauve  plates  with  a  silvery  lustre  : 

0-2638  gave  0-0408  Ce02.     Ce=  12-59. 

0-3080     „     00818  HgO  and 00472  CeOj.  H20=  2656 ;  Ce  =  12-48. 
0-3108     „     0*1988  BaSO^.     8  =  8-78. 
^«oH480i8NgS^Ce2,32H20  requires  Ce  =  12-76;  HgO- 26*30;  8  =  8*77 

per  cent. 

CerouB  Dichlwoacetate,  Ce2(CHCl2'C02)e»3H20.  Barium  dichloro- 
acetate  and  cerous  sulphate  interacted  to  form  a  very  soluble  cerous 
dichloroacetate  which  crystallised  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  syrupy 
consistence  in  small  nacreous  leaflets  : 

0-1969  gave  00608  CeOs.     Ce  =  25*12. 

0*2712     „     00130  H2O  and  00844  CeO,.     H20  =  4*79;  Ce  25-33. 
0-2572     „     0*3892  AgCl.     CI  =  37*44. 
Oj2HgOi2Cli2Ce2,3H20  requires  Ce  =  25*41  ;    H2O  =  4*90;     CI  =  38*74 

per  cent. 
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The  water  of  orystallisatioa  was  eliminated  bj  leaving  the  salt  over 
sulphuric  aoid  in  a  vaouum  desiccator.      This  salt  completes  the 
following  series,  the  other  memberi  having  been  studied  bj  H.  Wolff 
(ZeiUch.  anorg,  Chem.,  1905,  45,  89)  :— 

Cerous  acetate,  Ce2(CH3'OOj)^,3Bp.  Cerous  chloroaoetate, 
Ceg(CH3Cl*C03)<„3HjO.     Cerous  dichloroacetate, 

Ce8(CHCl,-C02)fl,3HO. 
Cerous  triohloroaoetate,  C3(CCl3*  003)^,61130. 

Cer<ma  perohlarate,  Ce3(C104)fl,18HjO,  prepared  from  barium  per- 
ohlorate  and  cerous  sulphate,  is  an  exceedingly  soluble  salt  which 
separates  from  very  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  in  ice-like  crystals 
which  are  extremely  deliquescent : 

0*3646  and  0*1938  gave  0-1062  and  0*0560  CeO,.  Ce:«  23*71  and 
23-52. 

0-2228  and  02818  gave  01582  and  02012  AgCl.  CIO4- 49*24  and 
49-52. 

0-2648  gave  0-0724  HgO.     H,0  -  27-34. 
Ce202jClo,18H20  requires  Ce  =  23*32;  0104  =  49-71;  HgO- 26-98  per 

cent. 

As  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  not  entirely  eliminated  at  160^,  it 
was  estimated  by  decomposing  the  salt  in  a  combustion  apparatus  and 
weighing  the  water  directly.  The  chlorine  was  estimated  by  decom- 
posing the  perchlorate  by  Carius's  method  at  200^ 

Cerous  nitrite  was  prepared  by  mixing  cold  aqtieous  solutions  of 
cerous  sulphate  and  barium  nitrite  in  equivalent  proportions.  The 
pale  yellow  solution  was  evaporated  over  caustic  potash  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator,  when  a  scum  of  basic  nitrite  gradually  formed  and  was 
removed  by  filtration.  The  clear  yellow  filtrate  on  further  concen- 
tration deposited  yellow  crystals,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of 
clear  amber-coloured  plates  of  considerable  size.  The  substance  is, 
however,  very  unstable  and  evolves  nitrous  fumes  at  the  ordinary' 
temperature,  and,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  this  decomposition,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  analytical  numbers  corresponding  with  the 
normal  salt.  The  following  data,  Ce  =.  39*33,  NOg  =  35-38,  Hfi  =  26*10 
(total  100*81),  indicate  a  hydrated  cerous  nitrite  contaminated  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  cerous  hydroxide.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by 
warm  water,  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved  while  the  white  cerous 
hydroxide  is  precipitated.  Basic  nitrites  are  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  Two 
specimens  were  analysed,  with  the  following  results:  (1)  Ce  =  52*41, 
NO2- 25*11 ;  (2)  Ce  =  51-88,  N03  =  24-93  per  cent. 

Cerous   dithionate,    062(8300)3, I2H3O,   was  prepared  from   barium 
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(a)  0-2904  gave  01033  CeOj. 

Ce- 

(6)  01832    „     00662    „ 

Ce  = 

0-2900    „     0-4124  BaSO«. 

S=< 

0-2392    „    0030  H,0. 

HjO 
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dithionate  and  cerons  sulphate,  the  dilate  filtrate  being  first  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath,  and  then  concentrated  further  in  a  yacuum 
desiccator  over  quicklime  or  caustic  potash.  The  salt  separated  in 
colourless  acicular  prisms : 

^28-95. 

:  28-63. 

:  19-53. 
:  22-16. 
CejOigSjjjl 2HjO  requires  Ce - 2869  ;  S  =  19-67.  HjO  =» 22-14  per  cent. 
The  water  was  elimioated  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Hydrates  containing  different  proportions  of  water  have  been 
described,  but  when  crystallised  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  salt 
separated  with  12H20.  Analyses  (a)  and  (b)  were  made  on  different 
preparations. 

Speotroseopio  Examination  of  the  Cerou$  Sulphate, 

The  cerous  sulphate  employed  in  all  the  foregoing  double  decompo- 
sitions was  a  specially  purified  sample  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  - 
and  Williams;  its  spectroscopic  examination  was  kindly  undertaken  by 
Mr.  A.  Fowler,  F.E. A.S.,  of  the  Astrophysics  department  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Science,  who  compared  its  spectrum  with  those  of  the 
following  materials  also  obtained  from  the  same  firm :  (a)  cerous 
nitrate  puriss. ;  (5)  commercial  cerium  nitrate  fused ;  (c)  lanthanum 
sulphate ;  {d)  **  didymium  "  sulphate.  Mr.  Fowler  reports  as  follows  : — 
'*  Photographs  of  the  arc  spectra  were  taken  with  a  powerful  spectro- 
graph giving  a  linear  dispersion  of  3  tenth-metres  to  the  millimetre 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wave-length  4400.  Iron  was  used  as  a 
reference  spectrum  for  the  determination  of  wave-lengths,  and  the 
spectra  were  also  directly  compared  with  those  of  lanthanum  and 
'  didymium,'  which  are  the  chief  impurities. 

"  The  spectra  are  very  complex,  and  only  the  part  between  wave- 
lengths 4436  and  4358  was  reduced  in  detail.  In  the  commercial 
cerium  nitrate  this  small  part  of  the  spectrum  (less  than  one-fortieth 
of  the  visible  spectrun:)  yielded  more  than  100  lines,  the  identifications 
of  which  were  made  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  Exner  and 
Haschek. 

''The  result  of  the  measurements  is  to  show  that  while  41  of 
the  lines  in  the  region  investigated  are  due  to  cerium,  the  commercial 
nitrate  gives  strong  indications  of  lanthanum,  neodymium,  praseody- 
mium, and  samarium ;  there  are,  moreover,  less  marked  indications  of 
gadolinium,  and  yttrium  is  somewhat  doubtfully  represented. 

''  The  '  pure'  nitrate  and  sulphate  give  only  traces  of  the  impurities 
named. 
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'*  It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  a  few  lines  for  which  no  satis- 
factory origins  can  be  assigned  from  existing  tables,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  some  of  these  lines  may  be  unrecorded  faint  lines  forming 
part  of  the  spectrum  of  cerium  itself." 

RoTAL  College  of  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


XLIX. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the  Teiyenes. 
Part  X.     Synthesis  of  Carvestrene  and  its  Derivatives. 

By  William  Henry  Peekin,  jun.,  and  George  Tattersall. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  molecular  changes  which  have  so 
frequently  been  met  with  in  the  camphor  and  terpene  group,  few  are 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  series  of  decompositions 
which  Baeyer  investigated  during  the  course  of  his  classical  researches 
on  carvone  and  which,  besides  other  important  results,  ultimately  led 
to  the  discovery  of  carvestrene. 

When  carvone,  CiqHj^O,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  oil  of  carraway, 
is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  dihydroearveol, 
and  this,  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  yields  dihi/droearvonet 

CMe<gg-'.g5«>CH-CMe:CH, 

Carvone. 


CHMe<gg<2El.cH*>CH-CMjL:CH, 
Dihydrocarveol.  / 

CHMe<Jg^^52>cH-CMe:CHj 

Dihjydrocanrone. 

Leuckart  {Ber„  1887,  20,  114),  Wallach  {AnnLen,  1893,  275,  110), 
Baeyer  (Ber,,  1893,  26,  823).  ) 

Hydrobromic  acid  converts  dihydrocarvQ»§y  into  a  hydrobromide, 
CiQHjyOBr,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  at  0^,  readily 
loses  hydrogen  bromide.  Instead,  however),  of  the  unsaturated 
substance,  dihydrocarvone,  being  regenerated  as  «iii«r  result  of  this 
decomposition,  a  remarkable  formation  of  a  tilmethylene .  ring  takes 
place  and  earone  is  produced. 

Hydr9broffii4o  of  dihydrocarvone.  Carone. 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  dimethyltrimethylene 

ring  in  carone,  Baeyer   and   Ipatieff  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2796)  studied 

the  behaviour  of  this  ketone  on   oxidation   with   permanganate  and 

succeeded  in  isolating  the  eia-  and  fran^-caronic  acids, 

CMe, 

/\ 
COjH-CH CH-COgH 

The  subsequent  synthesis  of  these  acids  by  Perkin  and  Thorpe 
(Trans.,  U899,  76,  48),  by  a  method  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
constitutions,  afforded  additional  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
dimethyltrimethylene  ring  in  carone. 

When  caroneoxime  is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol  it  yields 
carylamine,  CjoH^^NH^,  and  since  this  base  is  stable  to  permanganate, 
Baeyer  (Ber.,  1894, 27,  3486)  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  unsaturated 
and  must,  therefore,  still  contain  the  dimethyltrimethylene  ring.  The 
constitution  of  carylamine  is  for  this  reason  derived  from  that  of 
caroneoxime  in  a  simple  manner  without  molecular  change  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  : 


--<S^::'.^:g>-«^ 


The  most  characteristic  property  of  carylamine  is  the  decomposition 
which  it  undergoes  when  its  solution  in  dilute  acids  is  evaporated, 
during  which  process  the  dimethyltrimethylene  ring  suffers  disruption 
and  the  unsaturated  isomeric  base,  vestrylamine, 

is  formed.  Lastly,  the  hydrochloride  of  vestrylamine  is  readily 
decomposed  on  distillation,  with  elimination  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  formation  of  carvestrene,  an  inactive  terpene  to  which  Baeyer  {loc. 
cU.,  3485)  assigned  the  constitution  : 

This  formula  represents  carvestrene  as  a  derivative  of  m-cymene,  and 
direct  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
Baeyer  (Ber,,  1898,  31,  1402),  who  showed  that,  when  carvestrene  di- 
hydrobromide  is  treated  with  excess  of  bromine  and  the  product 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  actually  yields 
m-cymene.  The  position  of  the  double  linking  in  the  above  formula 
for  carvestrene  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  from 
vestrylamine  by  the  simple  elimination  of  ammonia,  but  this  decom- 
position might  equally  well  lead  to  the  expression : 
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The  properties  of  carvestrene  which  axe  of  special  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  investigation  are  these:  It  distils  at'  178% 
yields  a  dihydrocfd<mdef  CiDHjg,2HCl,  which  melts  at  62  5*^,  and  a 
dihydrobromide,  CjoU i^,2HBr,*  of  melting  point  48 — 50°,  and  gives  a 
deep  blue  coloration  when  a  drop  of  salphuric  acid  is  added  to  its  solu- 
tion in  acetic  anhydride. 

Carvestrene  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  m-cymene  group  of 
terpenes  as  dipentene  does  in  the  p-^ymene  series  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  terpenes.  It 
therefore  seemed  interesting  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  object  of  preparing  it  synthetically  by  some  process  which  would 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  terpene,  and  in  this  we 
were  ultimately  successful. 

The  starting  point  in  this  synthesis  was  m-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  which 
is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol  to  cyclohexanol-S-carboxylio  acid : 


^^«<ch1^^h'>^^'^«^- 


In  the  first  place  we  carefully  investigated  this  interesting  acid 
and  found  that  it  exists  in  well-defined  cia-  and  ^ra7t«-modifications,  of 
which  the  former  (m.  p.  132°)  had  already  been  obtained  by  Einhorn 
{AnnaUn,  1896,  291,  298).  The  t/rans-Acid  melts  at  120°,  or  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  ci8-modification. 

The  ds-SLcid  yields  a  crystalline  lactone  which  reacts  readily  with 
hydrobromic  acid  with  formation  of  the  m-modification  (m.  p.  63°)  of 
S'bromocyclohexanecarboosylic  add, 


CH,<gg^gC>CH-CO,H, 


whereas  the  ^ran«-hydroxy-acid  is  converted,  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
bromic acid,  into  the  corresponding  trans-hromo-SLcid  of  melting  point 
1 67°.  ^hen  the  latter  is  digested  with  diethylaniline,  it  is  decomposed 
apparently  quantitatively,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
formation  of  ^k^-cyclohexenecarboxylic  acid  (A^-tetrahydrobenzoic  acid) : 

The  second  step  in  the  synthesis  of  carvestrene  was  the  conversion 
of  c^c/ohexanol-3carboxylic  acid  into  cjclohsxanone'd-carboxylic  acid, 

by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  and  in  this  way  we  have  pre- 
pared large  quantities  of  this  important  acid  in  a  crystalline  condition 

*  The  product  of  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  caryestrene  consists  of  this 
solid  dihydrobromide  and  a  liquid  isomeride,  and  these,  doubtless,  represent  of-  and 
<ra7is-modifications. 
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(m.  p.  76°),  whereas  it  had  previously  only  been  obtained  as  a  syrup. 
JSthyl  cjciohsxanoT^S-carbaxylaie  (b.  p.  138°  under  18  mm.)  reacts 
readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  and  the  product  yields,  on 
hydrolysis,  methylcyclohexanol-S-carboxylio  ticid  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  interesting  neutral  oil  (B)  the  composition  of  which 
is  discussed  later  (p.  485).  The  hydrozy-acid  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation under  reduced  pressure  with  elimination  of  water  and  forma- 
tion of  the  lactone  of  cw-l-metbyl-l-cycZohexanol-B-carboxylic  acid 
(b.  p.  145°  under  20  mm.) : 

Hydrobromic  acid  converts  this   lactone  into  ota-l-bramo-l-tnethyl- 
cjclofiexane'3-carbaxi/ltc  acid, 


CH,<g|^-«^>CH.CO,H, 


a  thick  syrup  which,  when  digested  with  pyridine,  is  decomposed  with 
elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  l-methyl'^^-cyclo- 
hexene-Z'carboxylic  add  (b.  p.  142°  under  20  mm.), 


CH.<gg;.?|>CH.OO,H. 


The  constitution  of  this  acid  was  controlled  by  oxidation  first  with 
permanganate  and  then  with  chromic  acid,  when  it  yielded  adipic  acid 
and  a  syrupy  ketonic  acid  which  was  probably  cD-acetyl valeric  acid,  since, 
when  treated  with  sodium  hypobromite,  it  yielded  bromoform  and 
adipic  acid.  The  formation  of  these  oxidation  products  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  unsaturated  acid  is  l-methyl-A^-cycZohexene-3-carboxylic  acid, 
since  the  only  other  unsaturated  acid  which  could  result  from  the 
elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  1-bromo-l-methylcycZohexaue- 
3-carboxylic  acid  is  l-methyl-A^-e^cZohexene-3-carboxylic  acid, 

and  an  acid  of  this  constitution  could  not  yield  adipic  acid  on  oxidation. 
The  l-methyl-A^-oycZohexene-3-carboxylic  acid  was  next  converted  into 
its  ethyl  ester  (b.  p.  128°  under  60  mm.)  and  this  was  treated  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  a  decomposition  which 
resulted  in  the  synthesis  of  dihydrocarvestrenol  or  ^^'m-merUhenol  (8), 

a  substance  which  had  not  previously  been  obtained. 

Dihydrocarvestrenol  is  a  colourless  syrup  which  distils  at  105 — 108° 
(30  mm.),  has  a  powerful  odour  of  menthol  and  terpineol,  and  is  a 
substance  of  much  interest  since  it  is  the  alcohol  in  the  m<;ymene 
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series  which  corresponds  to  terpineol,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  many 
properties  in  common.  It  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  in 
order  that  its  physical  properties  might  be  investigated  by  Sir 
W.  H.  Perkin,  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  is  to  be  found 
on  p.  499.  The  next  step  was  to  convert  the  dihydrocarvestrenol 
into  the  terpene,  and  this  was  readily  accomplished,  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  digesting  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  proved  conclusively  that 
it  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  carvestrene  of  Baeyer. 

This  point  was  decided  by  a  direct  comparison  which  was  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  kindness  of  Prof,  von  Baeyer,  who  placed  his 
specimen  of  carvestrene  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

Both  preparations  gave  exactly  the  same  blue  coloration  when 
sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  their  solution  in  acetic  anhydride. 

Both  yielded  AdihydrocMoride  melting  at  52'5°  And  a  dihydrobromide 
melting  at  48 — SO*' ;  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  two  specimens  of  the 
dihydrobromide  melted  sharply  at  48—60°,  proving  conclusively  that 
they  were  identical.  This  synthesis  establishes  the  constitution  of 
carvestrene  and  demonstrates  that  the  double  linking  in  the  ring  is 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Baeyer  when  he  adopted  the  formula 


CHj<^g*;2^^>CH-aMe:CH„ 


as  representing  the  probable  constitution  of  this  terpene. 

In  possession  of  sufficient  quantities  of  dihydrocarvestrenol  and 
carvestrene,  we  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of 
preparing  the  cis-  and  ^raru-modifications  of  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol 
(m-menthajie-l :  S-diol),  CiqHi8(0H)j,  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  constitution  and 
relationship  to  the  cis-  and  ^arM-modincations  of  terpin.  With  this 
object  in  view,  dihydrocarvestrenol  was  shaken  for  several  days  with 
5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  was  converted,  almost  quantitatively, 
into  a  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol, 

C^^Me(OH).CH^CH-CMe,.OH. 

which  melts  at  about  90°.  This  is  the  (^-modification  and  corre- 
sponds to  cM-terpin,  from  which  it,  however,  differs  in  being  much 
more  soluble  in  water  and  in  not  combining  with  water  to  form 
a  hydrate. 

In  other  respects  the  two  substances  have  much  in  common. 
ctVTetrahydrocarvestrenediol,  for  example,  is  converted  by  hydro- 
bromic  acid  into  a  mixture  of  the  cis-  and  ^ran^-carvestrene  dihydro- 
bromides,  the  ^ran«- modification  largely  predominating  just  as,  in  tbe 
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case  of  ct8-terpin,  the  product  of  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  the 
cold  consists  principally  of  /ran«-dipentene  dihydrobromide. 

(rarw-Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  (m.  p.  127°)  was  first  prepared  by 
B&eyer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3490)  from  ^an«-carvestrene  dihydrobromide 
(m.  p.  48 — 50°)  by  treatment  with  silver  acetate  and  subsequent 
hydrolysis  of  the  diacetate  produced,  by  alcoholic  potash;  a  process 
exactly  similar  to  the  conversion  of  <ran«-dipentene  dihydrobromide 
into  <ran«-terpin.  We  have  also  prepared  <ran«-tetrahydrocarvestrene- 
diol  and  observed  the  same  melting  point,  and  the  chief  difference 
between  ^ran^-dihydrocarvestrenol  and  ^ran«-terpin  lies  again  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  dissolves  easily  whereas  the  latter  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 


Direct  Synthesis  of  Dihydrocarveetrenol  [A^-m-w6n<Atfno^(8)],  Tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol  {m-menthane-l :  S-diol)  and  its  Anhydride  (m-Cineol) 
from  Ethyl  cycloHeoBanone-S-carhozylcUe. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
a  neutral  oil  (6)  is  formed  when  magnesium  methyl  iodide  reacts  with 
ethyl  cj/cZohexanone-d-carboxylate,  and  examination  has  shown  that 
this  oil  consists  essentially  of  three  substances. 

I.  A  substance  which  distils  at  177 — 178°  and  corresponds  in  the 
9n-cymene  series  with  cineol  in  the  ^-series,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  the 
constitution 

This  interesting  substance,  which  we  have  named  m-dneol,  is  the 
anhydride  of  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol,  and  is  probably  formed  by  the 
dehydrating  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  cis-tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  this  reagent  on  ethyl  cyc/ohexanone-3-car  boxy  late  (see  below). 
It  has  a  pungent  odour  of  camphor  and  is  very  similar  to  cineol 
in  its  properties,  thus  when  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  it  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  cis-  and  trans-modi^cAtionB  of 
carves trene  dihydrobromide  in  which  the  ct^-modification  greatly 
predominates,  just  as  cineol  under  the  same  conditions  yields  prin- 
cipally cw-dipentene  dihydrobromide. 

II.  A  substance  distilling  constantly  at  105 — 108°  (30  mm.)  and 
which  amounted  to  nearly  half  of  the  neutral  oil.  This  substance  was 
found  to  be  pure  difiydrocarvtstrenol, 

III.  A  crystalline  substance  melting  at  127°,  which  was  found  by 
direct  comparison  to  be  identical  with  the  ^rand-tetrahydrocarvestrone- 
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diol  obtained  from  ^ran^-carvestrene  dibydrobromide  by  tbe  process 
jufit  described. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  products  of  tbe  action  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  c^c^ohexanone-3-carbozylate  is  a 
mixture  of  the  cis'  and  ^ran^-modifications  of  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol, 
and  that  the  cis-modification  is  then  converted,  by  the  further  action  of 
the  reagent,  into  m-cineol,  whereas  the  tratu-modification  remains 
unchanged. 

In  the  communication  preceding  the  present  one,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  ct«-terpin  is  a  direct  product  of  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  on  ethyl  c^c/ohezanone-4-carboxylate,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  isolate  ci«-terpin  in  such  considerable  quantities 
from  the  product  of  the  reaction  seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance 
is  not  so  readily  converted  into  its  anhydride,  cineol,  as  ctf-tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol  into  m-cineoL 


cia-cyc\o- ffexanol'3-carboxylie  Acid  {y- Hydroxy hexcLhydro- 
benzoic  add),  QB^K^^^^t^yOH'^Ofi. 

The  reduction  of  m-hydroxybenzoic  acid  to  cyc/ohexanol-3-carboxylic 
acid  by  means  of  sodium  and  alcohol  was  first  carried  out  by  Einhom 
{Annakn,  1896,  291,  298),  but  as  the  process  which  he  describes  is 
very  laborious  and  we  required  large  quantities  of  the  hexahydro-acid, 
we  instituted  a  number  of  comparative  experiments  which  led  us  to 
adopt  the  following  method  for  its  preparation. 

m- Hydroxy  benzoic  acid  (40  grams)  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
(1  litre),  the  solution  heated  to  boiling  in  a  large  flask  connected  with 
a  long  reflux  condenser,  and  then  sodium  (150  gramc)  added  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  When  the  action  slackens  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  sodium 
has  completely  dissolved.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  nearly 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  until  all  the  alcohol 
has  been  removed  and  sodium  chloride  commences  to  separate.  The 
mass  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  ten 
times  with  washed  ether,  and  afterwards  ten  times  on  the  shaking 
machine,  and  even  then  the  whole  of  the  hydroxy-acid  will  not  have 
been  extracted.  The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
and  neai'ly  all  the  ether  removed  by  evaporation,  when,  after  a  few 
days,  the  syrupy  residue  will  have  become  semi-solid.  The  crystals 
are  collected,  washed  with  ether  and  recrystallised  from  dry  ether 
from  which  cii&-cyc\o1iexa'nol-Z'Carhoxylic  acid  separates  in  hard  crusts 
melting  at  130—132° : 
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01241  gave  0-2648  CO2  and  00936  H^O.     C  =  58-2  )  H  =  8-4. 
CyHijOg  requires  C  =  58'3  ;  H  =  8'3  per  cent. 

The  mother  liquors  of  the  crystalline  hydroxy-acid  are  best  purified 
by  conveision  into  the  ester,  the  syrup  (60  grams)  being  dissolved  in  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcohol  (200  c.c.)  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  boiling  for  four  hours, 
water  is  added,  the  crude  ester  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,^  evaporated, 
and  the  oil  fractionated  under  35  mm.  pressure.  It  began  to  boil  at 
120°,  and  a  large  fraction  was  obtained  between  this  and  140,t  then 
the  ester  of  the  hydroxy-acid  distiUed  between  148 — 155°  leaving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  viscid  residue  in  the  flask.  When  the  latter 
fraction  was  redistilled  almost  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at  147° 
(20  mm.)  and  consisted  of  pure  ethyl  cjclohexanol'S-carboxylate  : 

0-1698  gave  03930  CO2  and  0*1405  H^O.     0  =  631  ;  H  =  9-2. 
CgHj^Oj  requires  C  =  62-8 ;  H  =  93  per  cent. 

Einhorn  {Annalenj  1896,  291,  301),  who  first  prepared  this  sub* 
^  stance,  states  that  it  boils  at  about  148 — 158°  under  20  mm.  pressure, 
r  The  results  of  hydrolysis  indicate  that  this  ester  is  a  mixture  of  the 
mft  CIS'  and  ^raru -modifications,  the  former  largely  predominating. 

The  ester  (200  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  warm  solution  of  potash 
(100  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol  when  the  temperature  rose  to  the  boiling 
point,  and,  after  remaining  for  two  hours,  water  was  added,  the  solution 
evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  acidified,  saturated  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  washed  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating, 
deposited  a  syrup  which  soon  became  semi-solid,  and^  after  remaining 
for  several  days,  the  mass  was  filtered  and  washed  several  times  with 
pure  ether,  when  a  colourless  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which 
melted  at  128 — 130°  and  consisted  of  nearly  pure  cU-cyclohexAnol- 
3-oarboxylic  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  was  evaporated  and  the  residue  allowed  to 
crystallise,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  syrupy'  acid  either 
did  not  crystallise  at  all  or  only  after  very  long  standing ;  it  was  then 
treated  as  explained  in  the  next  section. 

*  When  evaporated  and  heated  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  this  sodium 
carbonate  extract  yields  a  farther  quantity  of  hydroxy-ester. 

t  "When  this  fraction  was  twice  distilled  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  almost  the 
whole  quantity  came  over  at  200 — 202"  and  gave,  on  analysis : 

0-1711  gave  0*4877  COj  and  0-1447  HaO      C  =  69-8  ;  H=9'5. 
C9H14O2  requires  0=70*1 ;  H  =  91  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  this  substance  is  the  ester  of  one  of  the  tetrahydrobenzoic  acids, 
and,  as  a  large  quantity  has  accumulated,  it  will  be  farther  investigated. 

K  iu2 
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Tlie  Lactone  qf  cis-cy do Heaxinol-S'CarhoxyHc  Acid  and  Ua  Canvernan 
into  cia-^'Bromocjclohexanecarboosf/lie  Acid. 

When  the  uncrystallisable  hydroxj-acid,  obtained  as  explained  in 
the  last  section,  is  slowly  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.,  water 
is  eliminated,  and  an  oil  passes  over  at  125 — 140^  which  becomes 
semi-solid  on  cooling.  The  thermometer  then  rises  rapidly  to  180^, 
between  which  temperature  and  195°  a  large  amount  of  a  colourless 
oil  (A)  distils  and  also  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  lower  fraction  was 
redistilled,  when  a  considerable  quantity  passed  over  at  125 — 130^ 
(20  mm.)  and  crystallised  in  the  condenser  to  a  camphor-like  mass. 
This  substance,  which  was  found  to  be  the  lactone  of  the  cts-hydroxy- 
acid,  was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from 
oil,  and  then  crystallised  from  light  petroleum. 

0-1067  gave  0-2600  CO^  and  00756  H^O.     C  =  66-5 ;  H « 7-9. 
CyHjoOj  requires  C  =  66  7 ;  H  =  7-9  per  cent. 

The  lactone  of  cis-cjclohexanol'3-carhoxylic  add  separates  from  light 
petroleum  in  groups  of  small  needles,  but,  even  when  freshly 
crystallised,  it  is  of  such  a  curious  sticky  nature  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  introduce  it  into  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  quantity  was 
too  small  to  allow  of  its  melting  point  being  determined  by  any  other 
process.  It  is  insoluble  in  sodium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  but  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  and  if  the  solution  is 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk,  deposits  colourless  crusts  which  melt 
at  132°,  and  consist  of  the  pure  cta-hydroxy-acid  : 

01535  gave  03269  CO,  and  01 181  H^O.     C  =  581 ;  H-8-5. 
C^HjgOg  requires  C  =  58'3 ;  H  =  8*4  per  cent. 

The  lactone  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°) 
and,  on  standing,  crystalline  crusts  gradually  separate.  These  were 
collected,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  rapidly  washed  on  porous 
porcelain  with  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*22),  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
under  reduced  pressure : 

0-2347  gave  0-2185  AgBr.     Br  =  381. 

CyHjjOjBr  requires  Br  =  38*6  per  cent. 

Purified  in  this  way,  cla-3-bromocjc\ohsxaneoarboan/ltc  acid  melts  at 
about  62 — 63°,  and  differs  from  the  corresponding  fran^-isomeride 
(m.  p.  167°,  see  p.  489)  by  its  much  lower  melting  point  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  formic  acid  and  other  solvents. 
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trB,nS'Cy oloHeosanol-3-carhaxylic  Acid  and  its  Conversion  into  trans- 
S-BromocjcloKexanecarhoxyUc  Add  and  into  ^^-cjcio-Hexenecarb- 
oxylie  Acid. 

Iq  the  last  section  mention  is  made  of  an  oil  (A)  which  distilled  at 
about  195°  (30  mm.)  and  solidified  on  cooling,  and  investigation  has 
shown  that  this  consists  of  ^aTW-c^e/ohezanol-B-carbozylic  acid.  The 
crystalline  mass  was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  free 
from  oil,  and  several  times  crystallised  from  ether,  from  which  the 
new  acid  separated  in  colourless  crusts  : 

0-1686  gave  (J-3598  COjj  and  01 289  H^O.     C  =  58-2 ;  H  =  8-5, 
CylfijOg  requires  C  =  68*3  ;  H  =  8*4  per  cent. 

tTSi.n%'Cjc\chHexanoUZ-carboxylic  acid  melts  at  119 — 120°,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  dry 
ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  shows  great  similarity  to  the 
corresponding  ct8-acid,  but  when  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  ois-Skcid  (m.  p.  132°)  the  mixture  shrinks  at  90°  and 
is  almost  completely  melted  at  100°,  a  behaviour  wliich  clearly  proves 
that  the  acids  are  distinct.  The  trans-Miid  dissolves  readily  in 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  and  no  separation  takes 
place  even  after  twenty-four  hours,  but  when  heated  at  100°  for  a 
few  minutes  the  solution  separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
upper  is  the  bromo-acid.  This  was  isolated  by  diluting  with  water 
and  extracting  with  ether,  and,  after  the  ethereal  solution  had  been 
well  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated,  a 
viscid  syrup  remained  which  soon  commenced  to  crystallise.  The 
crystalline  mass  was  drained  on  porous  porcelain  and  twice  recrystal- 
lised  from  light  petroleum,  when  crystalline  crusts  were  obtained 
which  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-3476  gave  0-3112  AgBr.     Br-38-2. 

CyHiiOjBr  requires  Br  =  38*6  per  cent. 

tTAns-S-Bromocyclohexanecarhoxylic  acid  melts  at  167°,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  facility  with  which  it  crystallises  from  organic 
solvents.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  benzene,  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  four-sided  plates  with  bevelled  edges.  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  ace^te,ffdm'all  of  whish-  , 
it  crystallise  beautifully. 

Towards  hydrobromic  acid  the  cis-  and  <ra7W-modifications  of  ci/do- 
hexanoUS-carboxylic  acid  show  apparently  an  exactly  similar  behaviour. 
The  acids  dissolve  readily  in  the  hydrobromic  acid  and  no  change  takes 
place  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  the  solution  is  heated  at  100°, 
a  thick  syrup  separates  which  consists  of  the  trans-hromo-s^id  of  melt* 
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cjcloRexanone-S-carhoxylie  Acid  (yketohexahydrohenzoic  add), 

cH,<gg;:gg^>cH-co,H. 

This  acid  is  produced  bj  the  oxidation  of  ci^-c^cZohexanol-S-carb- 
ozylic  acid,  and  after  many  comparative  experiments  we  finally 
adopted  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  large 
quantities  of  the  acid  and  its  ester  which  were  required  for  this 
research.  The  ct^-acid  *  (50  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water  (200  c.c.) 
warmed  to  45^,  and  then  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (70  grams) 
and  sulphuric  acid  (50  c.c.)  in  water  (300  c.c.)  is  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  a  fresh  quantity  only  being  added  after  the 
previous  one  had  been  completely  reduced.  The  product  is  cooled, 
saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  extracted  at  least  ten  times 
on  the  shaking  machine ;  the  extract  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
evaporated,  and  the  crude  acid  converted  at  once  into  its  ester.  In 
doing  this  care  must  always  be  taken  to  use  only  weak  alcoholic 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  otherwise  conlensation 
takes  place  with  formation  of  oils  of  very  high  boiling  point.  The 
crude  acid  (20  grams)  is  left  in  contact  with  a  2*5  per  cent,  solution  of 
alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  (75  c.c.)  for  three  days  and  then  heated  to 
boiling  for  one  hour.  After  diluting  with  water  and  extracting  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  fractionated  several  times  under 
reduced  pressure  from  a  distilling  flask  with  a  long  neck  in  order  that 
the  separation  of  the  keto-ester  from  any  unchanged  hydroxy-ester  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible  : 

0-2891  gave  0-6711  COg  and  02236  HjO.     0  =  63-3  ;  H-8-6. 

01777    „     0-4161  CO2    „    0-1380  HgO.     0  =  63-3 ;  H-8-7. 
OgHj^O,  requires  0  =  63*5  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 

Ethyl  cy clohexanane-S'Carboxi/late  distils  at  138°  under  18  mm. 
pressure,  and  not  at  170—180°  (16  mm.)  as  stated  by  Einhorn 
{Annalen,  1896,  291,  303). 

In  order *to  prepare  the  keto-acid,  the  pure  ester  was  digested  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  solution  was  complete,  the  product  was 
then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  free  from  alcohol,  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated, 
and  the  resid ue I,  > tilled  under  reduced  pressure  (30  mm.),  when  almost 
the  whole  quan^y  passed  over  at  205°  as  a  viscid,  colourless  oil,  which 

*  In  some  orour  experiments  we  oxidised  the  crude  mixture  of  cw-  and  trans- 
isomer^'  '**,**"  4fc7),  but  the  yield  of  keto-acid  always  seemed  to  bo  much  more  satis- 
factor»^*'^^7  ^^  %P^^^^  <?M-acid  was  employed, 
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gradually  and  almost  completely  crystallised.  After  remaining  in 
contact  with  porous  porcelain  for  some  days,  the  acid  was  crystallised 
from  benzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  hard  crusts,  or  if  the  cold 
saturated  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  the  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  small  glistening  prisms  : 

01835  gave  ()-3981  CO,  and  01 179  HjO.     C  =  59-l ;  H  =  71. 

01464     „    0-3174  CO,    „    0-0936  H^O.     0  =  592;  H  =  7-l. 
O7H10O3  requires  0  =  59-1 ;  H  =  70  per  cent. 

cjcloHexanone-S-carboxylic  acid  melts  at  75 — 76°  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

The  silver  salt,  O^HgOgAg,  was  prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  a  hot  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  when  the 
filtered  liquid,  on  slowly  cooling,  deposited  the  silver  sUt  as  a 
voluminous  felted  mass  of  minute  needles  : 

0-3011  gave  0-1309  Ag.     Ag  =  434. 

CyHgOg  Ag  requires  Ag  =  43-3  per  cent. 

This  silver  salt  is  somewhat  readily  soluble  even  in  cold  water. 
The  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  keto-acid.  gives  no 
precipitate  with  barium  or  calcium  chlorides,  or  with  lead  acetate  or 
copper  sulphate. 

The  oxime, — In  order  to  prepare  this  derivative,  cyc^ohexaDone-3- 
carboxylic  acid  (2  grams)  was  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (2  grams)  and  caustic  potash 
(4  grams).  After  twenty-four  hours  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  was  added,  the  clear  solution  extracted  ten  times  with  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  eolution  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated. 
The  syrupy  residue  gradually  crystallised,  and,  after  draining  on 
porous  porcelain,  the  oxime  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

0-1813  gave  13-7  c.c.  nitrogen  at  10°  and  752  mm.     N  =  8-8. 
OyHjiOjN  requires  N  =  8*9  per  cent. 

cycloE'exananeoxiTne-S'Carboxf/lic  add  separates  from  ether  in  hard, 
crystalline  crusts  and  melts  at  170°  as  stated  by  Baeyer. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  warm  water  and  crystallises  from  a 
saturated  solution,  on  long  standing,  in  warty  masses. 

The  aemicarhazoTW, — When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  keto-acid  is 
mixed  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  semicarbazone  gradually  separates  as  a  hard» 
crystalline  crust.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water, 
but  may  be  crystallised  from  either  solvent,  and  is  th  "  obtained  as  a 
sandy,  crystalline  precipitate  which  melts  at  182 — lv3°  with  decom- 
position : 

0-1601  gave  28-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  758  mm.     N  =  20-9. 
CjHjjOgN,  requires  N  =  21'2  per  cent. 
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For  malum  of  cycloHexanone-S-carboxi/Hc  Add  from 
TerephthcUie  Acid. 

During  bis  investigation  of  the  reduction  products  of  terephthalic 
acid,  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1889,  22,  2178)  showed  that  this  acid  may  be  con- 
verted into  cyc^ohexanone-3-carboxylic  acid  by  the  following  interest- 
ing series  of  reactions. 

Terephthalic  acid  is  nitrated  and  the  nitro-acid  reduced  to  amino- 
terephthalic'  acid,  which,  when  treated  with  sodium  nitrite,  yields 
hydroxyUrephihalic  acid^ 

C03H-C<gg5^gg>C-CO,H. 

This  hydroxy-acid  is  readily  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  with  the 
formation  of  cycloA«ea7ion«-3  :  ^-dicarhoxylic  acid,  the  constitution  of 
which  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 

COgH-CH<g^7^g2>cH-C02H. 

When  this  acid  is  warmed  with  water  it  is  decomposed  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  cyclohexanane'S-oarboxylic  add, 

which  was  obtained  as  a  syrup,  but  was  characterised  by  conversion 
into  the  oxime,  which  melted  at  170^  (compare  p.  492). 

When  we  commenced  the  present  research,  this  series  of  decomposi- 
tions, discovered  by  Baeyer,  was  very  carefully  investigated,  because 
it  seemed  possible  that  this  process  might  prove  to  be  the  simplest 
method  for  the  preparation  of  the  large  quantities  of  cyc/ohexanone- 
3-carboxvlic  acid  which  we  required  for  our  synthetical  experiments. 
We  therefore  prepared  a  large  amount  of  hydroxyterephthalic  acid, 
and  carefully  purified  it  by  converting  it  into  its  methyl  ester,  which, 
after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  melted  at  96°  : 

0-1956  gave  0*4093  COj  and  0-0829  HgO.     C  =  57-0 ;  H  =  4'7. 
^10^10^6  requires  0  =  57-1 ;  H  =  4-8  per  cent. 

This  ester  was  hydrolysed,  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  and  the 
6yc^ohexanone-3 : 6-dicarboxylic  acid,  isolated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Baeyer,  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  pale  yellow  crusts 
which  gave  correct  numbers  on  analysis  : 

01505  gave  0-2848  COj  and  00781  H2O.     0-517  ;  H  =  5  7. 
OgHj^Og  requires  0  =  51-6;  H  =  5-4  per  cent. 

When  this  acid  was  boiled  with  wj.ter,  carbon  dioxide  was  slowly 
eliminated,  and  the  solution,  on  standing,  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  very  sparingly  soluble  acid.     This  was  collected  and 
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purified  by  recrystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it 
separated  as  a  pale  ochre,  granular,  crystalline  mass. 

Two  different  specimens  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

0-1577  gave  0-3286  COj  and  0-0645  HgO.     0  =  56-8 ;  H  =  46. 

01735     „     0-3624  CO2    „    00736  HgO.     0-56-9;  H  =  47. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  57-1 ;  H  =  4*8  per  cen*^. 

The  investigation  of  this  acid  has  proved  conclusively  that  it 
is  £k^'^'Cjc\o/iexadiene-l'A-dicarhoxylic  acid  (A^ ' *-dihydroterephthalic 
acid), 

and  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water  from  cyclo- 
hexanone-3  : 6-dicarboxylic  acid  during  the  boiling  with  water. 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Annalen,  1888,  246,  145  ;  1889, 
251,  272),  by  the  direct  reduction  of  tereph^^halic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam.  It  gives  a  dimethyl  ester  of  melting  point  130°,  which  is 
characterised  by  yielding  an  intense  yellow  colour  when  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  warmed  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  these  properties  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  acid  obtained  by  us. 

The  aqueous  solution,  from  which  the  cye^hexadiene-1 : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic  acid  had  been  separated,  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate  and  extracted  twenty  times  with  ether,  when  the  ethereal 
solution,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating,  deposited, 
as  Baeyer  describes,  a  syrupy  acid  which  yielded  an  oxime  of  melting 
point  170°,  and  obviously  consisted  of  impure  cyc/ohexanone-3-carb- 
oxylic  acid. 

This  crude  acid  distilled  with  considerable  decomposition  even  under 
low  pressures ;  it  was  therefore  converted  into  its  ester  (compare 
p.  491),  and  this,  on  distillation  under  18  mm.  pressure,  yielded  a 
quantity  of  oil  boiling  at  135 — 145°  but  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  an  oil  of  higher  boiling  point  left  in  the  flask. 

When  this  oil  was  hydrolysed,  a  syrupy  acid  was  obtained  which 
distilled  at  about  205°  (30  mm.)  and  gradually  solidified  ;  after  crystal- 
lisation from  benzene,  the  hard  crusts  melted  at  76°  and  were  found, 
by  direct  comparison,  to  be  identical  with  c^cZohexanone-3-carboxylic 
acid  (p.  492). 

01317  gave  02854  COg  and  00845  HgO.     C  =  59-l ;  H  =  7-2. 
CyHj^Og  requires  0  =  59-1 ;  H  =  70  per  cent. 

These  experiments  clearly  indicated  that  the  above  process  was  not 
suitable  for  preparing  cyc^ohexanone-3-carboxylic  acid  in  quantity,  and 
it  was  therefore  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  method  of  preparation 
described  on  p.  491, 
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The  LcteUme  of  c\s-l -Methylcyclohexanol'3-earhoosi/lic  Add  {cis- 
y-Hydroxyhexahydro-m-toluic  Acid)  and  its  Conversion  into  cis- 
1  'Bromo-l-methi/lcjclohsacane-S-carboxi/Uc  Acid. 

When  ethyl  cycZohexanone-3-carboxylake  (50  grams)  ia  gradually 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  (containing 
15  grams  of  magnesium)  a  vigorous  action  takes  place  which  must  be 
moderated  by  cooling  in  ice  water,  and  a  thick,  oily  layer  separates 
which  gradually  crystallises.  After  remaining  overnight,  the  product 
is  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner, 
extracted  at  least  twenty  times  with  ether  on  the  shaking  machine,  the 
ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  (45  grams)  digested  for 
one  hour  with  potash  (50  grams)  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol.  Water 
is  then  added,  the  neutral  oil  (B,  10  grams,  see  p.  502)  extracted 
several  times  with  ether,  the  alkaline  solution  neutralised,  evaporated 
until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  and  extracted  many  times  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated, 
and  the  thick,  syrupy  methylhydroxy-acid  converted  into  the  lactone  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (20  mm.). 

At  first  much  water  is  given  off,  and  then  about  two-thirds  distils  at 
130 — 150°,  but  a  considerable  fraction,  180 — 200°,  is  also  obtained, 
which  probably  contains  the  <ran«-methylhydroxy-acid,  and  a  thick 
residue  remains  in  the  flask.  The  distillate  is  dissolved  in  ether  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  again  several  times  fractionated,  when  the 
lactone  (15 — 20  grams)  is  readily  obtained  pure  : 

0-1933  gave  04844  COg  and  01504  HaO.     C  =  683  ;  H  =  86. 

0-1543     „     0-3881  CO,    „    01201  HaO.     C  =  68-6 ;  H  =  8-6. 
CgH^Oj  requires  C  =  68-6  ;  H«8-6  per  cent. 

The  lactone  of  cis-l-methylcjciohexanol-S-oarhoxylic  acid  is  a  colour- 
less oil  which  distils  at  145°  (20  mm.)  and  at  170—171°  (100  mm.). 

In  order  to  prepare  c\Bl-bromo-l'meihylcyclohexane'3'Carhoxy  lie  acid, 
the  lactone  (10  grams)  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid 
(saturated  at  0°,  20  c.c),  when  an  oil  soon  separates,  and,  after  remain- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours,  water  is  added,  the  heavy  oily  layer  extracted 
with  ether,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  The  residual, 
almost  colourless  syrup  did  not  crystallise,  but  after  remaining  for 
twelve  hours  in  an  evacuated  desiccator,  it  yielded  analytical  results 
which  agree  approximately  with  those  required  for  the  bromo-acid  : 

0-1715  gave  01421  AgBr.     Br  =  35-3. 

CgHnOjBr  requires  Br  =  36-2  per  cent. 
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hM6thyl-/iL^-cycloIiexene'3-carbox2/lic  Acid,  CH,<^^^.^>CH-(X),BL 

Id  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  l-bromo-l-methylcycfebexane- 
3-carboxylic  acid  was  dissolved  in  anhydrous  pyridine  (3  vols.)  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  when  crystals  of  pyridine 
hydrobromide  separated  in  quantity.  After  heating  to  boiling  for  ten 
minutes,  the  mass  was  mixed  with  water  and  distilled  in  steam,  the 
distillate  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated.  The 
residue  distilled  almost  constantly  at  140 — 142^  (20  mm.),  but  the 
unsaturated  acid  was  neverbheloss  not  quite  pure,  since  it  dissolved  in 
sodium  carbonate,  yielding  an  opalescent,  solution,  a  behaviour  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  lactone,  and  it  also  contained  traces  of 
bromine  : 

0-2055  gave  051 13  00^  and  01 588  Hp.     C  =  67-7  ;  H  =  8-6. 

0-1438     „     0-3588  CO2    „     01137  H^.     0  =  680 ;  H  =  8-6. 
CgHigOj  requires  0  =  686;  H- 86  per  cent. 

l'Methi/l-£i^'Cyc\oIiexene'3'CarboxyHe  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  which  do« 
not  crystallise  when  cooled  to  - 10° ;  it  shows  the  behaviour  of  an 
unsaturated  acid,  since  it  decolorises  bromine,  and  its  solution  in  sodium 
carbonate  instantly  reduces  permanganate. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  acid  was  a  single  substance  or  a 
mixture,  a  considerable  quantity  was  converted  into  the  calcium  salt 
by  boiling  with  water  and  an  excess  of  freshly  precipitated  calciam 
carbonate.  The  solution  was  concentrated  and  five  crops  of  calcinm 
salt  were  collected,  but  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  crope 
could  be  detected.  They  were  all  analysed  and  found  to  contain  the 
same  percentage  of  water  of  crystallisation  and  of  calcium,  and  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  give  details  of  the  analyses  of  Orops  I  and  V  in 
illustration  of  this  point : 

Crop  I.— 0-4201,  heated  at  100°,  lost  0*0879  HgO  and  yielded  0-1369 
OaSO^.     H2O  =  20-9;  Oa-9-6. 

Crap  v.— 0-4632,  heated  at  100°,  lost  0*0948  HgO  and  yielded  0-15U 
OaSO^.     HjO  =  20-8j  Ca  =  9-7. 
C^oEL^fi^G&fin^O  requires  H2O  =  22  0;  Oa  =  9-8  percent. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  unsaturated  acid,  prepared  &s 
explained  above,  is  a  single  substance.  In  order  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  double  linking  in  this  acid,  its  behaviour  on  oxidation 
was  next  investigated. 

In  carrying  out  this  experiment,  the  acid  (15  grams)  was  dissolved 
in  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and,  after  mixing  with  powdered  ice,  & 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  was  slowly  run  in  until 
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the  colour  remained,  carbon  dioxide  being  passed  through  and  the 
liquid  well  stirred  with  a  turbine  during  the  operation.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  was  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite,  the 
product  heated  on  the  water-bath,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings 
of  the  manganese  precipitate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  After  acid- 
ifying with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
extracting  twenty  times  *  with  ether  on  the  shaking  machine,  a  viscid 
oil  (12  grams)  was  obtained  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  acetic  acid 
and  did  not  crystallise.  This  was  dissolved  in  water,  warmed  to  60°, 
and  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  gradu- 
ally added  until  the  oxidation  was  complete.  After  saturating  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  extracting  twenty  times  with  ether,  a  brown 
oil  was  obtained  which  was  converted  into  the  ester  by  treating  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  manner.  When  this  ester  was 
fractionated  under  20  mm.  pressure,  about  one-third  distilled  at 
130—140°  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  at  175—185°.  The 
lower  fraction  contained  ethyl  adipate,  since,  on  hydrolysis,  it  yielded 
an  acid  which,  after  crystallising  from  water,  melted  at  148°  and 
proved  to  he  adipic  acid,  because,  when  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  pure 
adipic  acid,  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  observed.  The 
fraction  175 — 185°  (20  mm.)  probably  contains  ethyl  o-acetyl valerate, 
COMe*CH2*0H2*CH2'CH2"CO2Et,  since,  on  analysis,  it  gave  numbers 
agreeing  approximately  with  this  formula  and  showed  the  following 
behaviour.  Hydrolysis  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  yielded  a  syrupy 
acid  which  did  not  crystallise  (co-acetylvaleric  acid,  when  quite  pure, 
crystallises  and  melts  at  40 — 42°),  but  which  gave  an  immediate 
precipitate  with  p-bromophenylhydrazine  acetate  and  yielded  bromo- 
form  and  adipic  acid  when  it  was  treated  with  bromine  and  caustic 
potash. 

Elhyl  l'Afethyl-£i^'Cyc\ofiex6ne-Z-€arhoxi/late. — In  preparing  this  ester, 
the  acid  (25  grams)  was  mixed  with  alcohol  (250  c.c.)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (20  c.c),  and,  after  remaining  for  12  hours,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  half  an  hour.  Water  was  then  added  and  the  ester  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  : 

0-1365  gave  03552  COj  and  01153  HjO.     C  =  70*9  ;  H  =  9*4. 
CiqHijOj  requires  C»71*4;  H=s9'5  per  cent. 

*  When  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth  extractions  were  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  separated  which  melted  at  193**  and,  on 
analysis,  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  C^Hifi^  and  also  approximately  with  C8H14O4. 
This  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  and 
when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  part  decomposes  and  part  sublimes  unchanged  and  tlie 
distillate  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  p-bromophenylhydrazine. 

Possibly  this  acid  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  l-methylcyc^ohexane-l :  2-diol- 
3-carbozylic  acid,  but  the  amount  available  was  too  small  for  further  investigation. 
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Ethyl  l-methyl'^i^'CycioheoDene'd-carboaiylaU  distils  at  128^  (60  mm.) 
and  has  a  very  penetrating,  sickly  odour. 

Synthesis  of  Dihydrocarveslrenol  [£k}-m-Me7Uhend  (8)] 

and  Carvestrene  [ A^  •  W-Ti^-Menthadiene] 

CH2<Sh^;CH  >CH-CMe:CH, 
from  Ethyl  I  -  Methyl- A^-cyclohexene-S-carbaxylate, 

The  synthesis  of  dihydrocarvestrenol  was  carried  out  as  follows. 
Ethyl  l-methjl-A^-C2/cZohezene-3-carbozylate  (30  grams)  was  gradually 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  magoesium  methyl  iodide  (containing 
12  grams  of  magnesium),  when  very  little  evolution  of  heat  was  noticed 
at  the  time  of  mixing,  but,  on  standing,  the  temperature  gradually 
rose  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  ether  so  that  the  flask  had  (o  be  cooled 
from  time  to  time.  After  remaining  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
product  was  decomposed  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  digested  for  a  few 
minutes  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (containing  5  grams  of  KOH)  in 
order  to  remove  any  unchanged  ester  which  might  be  present 
The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying  over  calcium 
chloride,  evaporated,  when  an  almost  colourless  oil  remained  which, 
after  two  fractionations,  distilled  constantly  at  105 — 108^  (30  mm.)  : 

01650  gave  0-4711  CO2  and  0-1751  Hfi.    0-778;  H  =  ll-7. 
01322    „     0-3765  CO2  „     01411  H^O.     0  =  77  6;  H=11'8. 
Ci^HigO  requires  0  =  77-9;  H  =  1 1  -7  per  cent. 

Dihydrocarvestrenol  is  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  which  has  a  penetrat- 
ing odour  of  menthol  and  terpineol  and,  so  far,  has  not  been  obtained 
in  a  crybtalline  condition.  Its  solution  in  acetic  anhydride  gives, 
with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  first  a  violet  coloration,  but  this  soon 
changes  to  an  intense  methylene-blue. 

The  determination  of  the  physical  properties  of  dihydrocarvestrenol 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  with  the  following  results: 

d  474°  «  0-9338;  d  15715°  =  0-9257;  d  25725°  =  0-9196. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

<.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

14-45°  1-1945  11-035 
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Refractive  power : 

<-15°;  ci  1574°  =  0-92299. 

fi.                                        d  d^ 

a 1-47521  0-60934  78-438 

/J  1-48532  0-52018  80-107 

y 1-49144  0-52673  81116 

Dispersion  y  -  a  =  2*678. 

In  order  to  compare  these  numbers  with  the  physical  properties  of 
terpineol,  a  very  pure  sample  of  the  latter  was  prepared  by  fractionat- 
ing crystalline  terpineol  from  Schimmel.  The  examination  of  this 
specimen  gave  the  following  results  : 

Dwisity  (surfufied):  d  15715°  =  0-9415  ;  d  25725° «  0-9358. 

Magnt:tic  rotation : 

t,  Sp.  rot  M0I.  rot. 

17*^  11951  10-876 

Refractive  power : 

<  =  14-8°;  cZ  14-874°  =  0-94080. 

A*.  d  d  ^ 

a 1-48211  0-51244  78-916 

fi    1-49183  0-52278  80508 

y 1-49763  0-52894  81-457 

Disperbion  y-a  =  2'541. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  numbers  that  the  similarity  in  physical 
properties  between  dihydrocarvestrenol  and  terpineol  is  very  striking. 
When  dihydrocarvestrenol   is   mixed   with    an    equal    weight    of 
powdered  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  heated  to  boiling  in  a 
reflox  apparatus  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  water  is  readily  eliminated 
and  carveslrene  is  formed.     After  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  the  product 
ia  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  the  salt,  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  is  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  and  the  oil  distilled,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 
powca  over    at    175 — 185°,  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into    the 
hydrocarbon  taking  place  nearly  quantitatively.     After  twice  distill- 
ing over  sodium,  the  hydrocarbon   boiled  constantly  at  178 — 179° 
(750  mm.) : 

0-U49  gave  0-4658  CO,  and  0-1568  HgO.     C  =  887 ;  H  =  12-0. 

01313    „     0-4240  CO,    „  01401  H,0.     C  =  881 ;  H  =  ll-9. 

C^j^ie  requires  C  -=  88-2  ;  H  =  1 1  -8  per  cent. 
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Synthetical  carvestrene  has  a  pungent  odour  of  lemons,  and  its  aolu* 
tion  in  acetic  anhydride  is  coloured  a  deep  methylene- blue  when  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  It  oxidises  in  the  air,  but  not  nearly  so 
rapidly  as  dipentene  does.  The  identity  of  synthetical  carvestrene 
with  the  hydrocarbon  prepared  by  Baeyer  {Bei\,  189i,  27,  3485)  from 
vestrylamine  was  proved  by  the  preparation  of  the  following 
derivatives. 

Carvestrene  DihydroMoride,  CiQHjg,2HCl. — In  order  to  prepare  this 
characteristic  derivative,  synthetical  carvestrene  was  dissolved  in  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  ether  and  slowly  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen 
chloride,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  -  10°  during  the  operation. 

The  solution  gradually  became  dark  brown,  and,'^ter  remaining 
over  night,  it  was  poured  on  a  clock  glass  and  the  ether  allowed  to 
evaporate,  when  an  oil  remained  which  soon  crystallised.  In  contact 
with  porous  porcelain,  the  dark  coloured  impurities  were  quicklj 
absorbed  and  the  almost  colourless  residue  separated  from  methyl 
alcohol  in  needles  of  melting  point  52*5° : 

01988  gave  0-2711  AgOl.     CI  =  33-7. 

Cj^HijClg  requires  CI  =■  33*9  per  cent. 

Ca/i'vesirene  Dihydrobromidef  Ci^Hig,2HBr. — In  preparing  this 
derivative  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid 
(5  c.c.)  was  cooled  to    - 10°  and  mixed  with  synthetical  carvestrene 

(1  C.C.). 

At  first  the  hydrocarbon  floated,  but,  after  24  hours,  a  heavy  oil  had 
separated  below  the  acid,  and  sliortly  afterwards  this  began  to 
crystallise.  The  crystals  were  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain 
until  quite  free  from  oil  (see  below)  and  then  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol  : 

0-2317  gave  02920  AgBr.     Br  =53-6. 

Cj^HigBrg  requires  Br  =  53-7  per  cent. 

Carvestrene  dihydrobromide  separates  from  methyl  alcohol  in  hard, 
prismatic  needles  and  melts  at  48 — 50°. 

The  dihydrochloride  and  dihydrobromide  prepared  from  synthetical 
carvestrene  have  exactly  the  same  melting  points  as  the  corresponding 
derivatives  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3490)  from  carvestrene 
from  vestrylamine.  Baeyer  was  kind  enough  to  send  the  authors  a 
small  quantity  of  his  carvestrene,  which  was  converted  into  the 
dihydrobromide  of  melting  point  48 — 50°.  When  this  was  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  dihydrobromide  from  synthetical  carvestrene, 
no  alteration  in  melting  point  could  be  observed,  and  this  fact  clearly 
proves  that  the  synthetical  hydrocarbon  is  identical  with  carvestrene 
from  vestrylamine. 

When  carvestrene  is  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  under  the  con- 
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ditions  mentioned  above,  only  about  half  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
crystalline  hydrobromide  is  obtained.  If  the  porous  porcelain,  used  in 
its  purification,  is  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution 
evaporated,  a  heavy  oil  is  obtained  which  contains  about  50  per  cent, 
of  bromine  and  deposits  only  a  few  crystals  on  long  standing.  This 
behaviour  seems  to  point,  as  Baeyer  has  suggested,  to  the  formation 
of  cw-  and  Jrans-modi^G&tious  when  carvestrene  reacts  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid. 


The  cis-  and  trsma- Modifications  of  Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol 
(m-Menthane-l  :  S-diol), 

When  dihydrocarvestrenol  (10  grams)  was  mechanically  shaken  with 
5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  (350  c.c.)  it  gradually  dissolved  and,  after 
remaining  for  ten  d.\ys,the  clear  solution  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate  and  extracted  twenty  times  with  pure  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  thick 
syrup  resulted  which  soon  began  to  crystallise  and  ultimately  became 
almost  solid.  After  remaining  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until 
quite  free  from  oil,  the  residue  was  rapidly  washed  with  a  little  ether 
and  recrystallised  from  this  solvent : 

0U08  gave  0-3600  COg  and  0-1458  HgO.     0  =  697;  H  =  ll-5. 
C10H20O2  requires  0  =  69*8  ;  H  =  1 1  -6  per  cent. 

cis-Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  is  readily  soluble  in  dry  ether  and 
separates  from  the  concentrated  solution  as  a  voluminous  mass  of 
slender  needles ;  it  melts  at  about  90*^,  and  is  excessively  soluble  in 
water. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  substance  combined  with  water 
to  form  a  hydrate,  corresponding  to  cw-terpin  hydrate,  it  was  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  crystalline  residue  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  until 
dry  and  then  analysed  : 

01126  gave  0-2871  CO2  and  01169  HgO.     0  =  695;  H=ll-6. 
C10H20O2  requires  0  =  69*8  ;  H  =  11-6  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  cw-tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  does  not 
yield  a  hydrate  under  these  conditions.  ci«-Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol 
dissolves  in  a  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  (saturated 
at  0°)  and,  on  standing,  crystals  gradually  separate.  These  were 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  when  colourless  needles 
were  obtained  which  melted  at  48 — 49°  and  consisted  of  trans- 
carvestrene  dihydrobromide.     The    acetic    acid  mother    liquor    from 
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these  crystals  gave,  on  dilution  with  water,  a  quantity  of  an  oilj 
bromo-compound  which  was  doubtless  the  crude  ct«-modification. 

tTKnB-Tetrahydroc€M'vestrenedioL — ^This  interesting  substance  "whs 
first  prepared,  in  small  quantities,  by  Baeyer  (J9er.,  1894,  27,  3490), 
and  found  to  melt  at  127^,  but  it  was  not  analysed.  We  have 
repeated  Baeyer's  experiments,  using  material  prepared  from  synthetical 
carvestrene,  with  the  following  results.  traTM-Carvestrene  dihydro- 
bromide  (5  grams)  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (50  grams)  in 
the  cold,  and  silver  acetate  (10  grams)  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  the  whole  being  shaken  after  each  addition  and  any  rise  of 
temperature  avoided  by  cooling  in  ice-water.  The  decomposition  took 
place  at  once  with  separation  of  silver  bromide,  and,  after  remaining 
overnight,  the  product  was  filtered  and  the  silver  bromide  washed 
with  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate  was  then  mixed  with  water, 
neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  deposited  an  oily 
acetate  which  was  digested  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (containing 
5  grams  of  KOH)  for  a  few  minutes  ;  water  was  then  added  and  the 
traTM-tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  After 
washing  with  a  little  water,  the  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over 
calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  crystalline  mass  remained 
which  melted  at  118 — 122°.  This  was  dissolved  in  much  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  70 — 75°)  and  the  solution  rapidly  concentrated, 
during  which  operation  the  pure  substance  separated  in  long,  slender 
needles  : 

00854  gave  02165  CO2  and  0-0913  HgO.     C  =  69-2;  H  =  11'8. 
^10^20^2  requires  C  =  69-8  ;  H=»  11-6  per  cent, 

trsLHS'Tetrahydroccvrvestrenediol  melts  at  126 — 127°,  and  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  very  sparingly  so  in 
cold  light  petroleum. 

Direct  Synt/iesis  of  Dthydrocarveatrenol  \^^^'mrMenthenol(d)\  Tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol  {m-Menthane-l  :  %-dioJ)^aiiid  its  Anhydride  {m-Cineol) 
from  Ethyl  cjcloHexanoTve-Z-carhoxylcUe, 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  l-methylcyc/ohexanol-3-carboxylic 
acid  from  ethyl  cyc/ohexanone-3-carboxylate  and  magnesium  methyl 
iodide,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  neutral  oil  (B,  p.  495) 
with  a  strong  odour  of  camphor  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity 
during  the  reaction.  This  oil  was  collected  from  several  experiments, 
and  when  75  grams  had  accumulated  it  was  fractionated  under  reduced 
pressure  (20  mm.),  when  about  30  grams  distilled  at  85— 95°, 
25  grams  at  95 — 120°,  and  most  of  the  remainder  (10  grams)  at 
130—150° 
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The  fraction  85 — 95°  (20  mm.)  was  again  distilled  under  the  same 
pressure,  when  23  grams  passed  over  below  85°,  and  on  fractionating 
this  under  ordinary  pressures,  and  finally  over  sodium,  an  oil  was 
obtained  which  distilled  constantly  at  177 — 178°,  and  consisted  of  the 
nearly  pure  anhydride  of  ciS'ietrahi/drocarvestrenediol  (m-cineol) : 

01482  gave  04258  CO,  and  01583  HgO.     0  =  78-4 ;  H- 11-9. 
OioHjgO  requires  0  =  77*9 ;  H  =  1 1*7  per  cent. 

The  oil  was,  however,  unstable  to  permanganate,  and  evidently  con- 
tained traces  of  some  unsaturated  substance,  probably  carvestrene; 
it  was  therefore  shaken  with  ice  and  very  dilute  permanganate 
and  again  fractionated,  when  the  analytical  results  were  more  satis- 
factory : 

0-1186  gave  0-3388  OOg  and  0-1268  H,0.     0-78-1 ;  H  =  ll-8. 

m-Cineol  is  a  colourless  oil  readily  volatile  in  steam,  which  pos- 
sesses a  most  pungent  odour  of  camphor  and  distils  at  177 — 178° 
(765  mm.). 

It  appears  to  form  salts  similar  to  those  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  ordinary  cineol,  but  the  amount  of  material  available  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  these  being  investigated. 

Unlike  carvestrene,  m-cineol  dissolves  at  once  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hydrobromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  solution  clouds  and  an  oil  separates,  but  even  after 
remaining  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place  this  did  not  show  any  signs 
of  crystallising.  The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  exposed  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  ^ra?w-carvestrene  dihydrobromide  (m.  p. 
48 — 49°)  slowly  separated,  and  the  oil  was  found  to  contain  49*4  per 
cent,  of  bromine.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  main 
product  of  the  'action  of  hydrobromic  acid  at  low  temperatures  on 
w-cineol  is  ci«- carvestrene  dihydrobromide. 

The  second  fraction  of  the  neutral  oil  boiling  at  95 — 129°  (20  mm.) 
was  repeatedly  fractionated,  and  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  an  oil 
which  distilled  constantly  at  105 — 108°  (30  mm.),  and  was  found  to  be 
dihydrocarvesirenol : 

01092  gave  0-3113  OOg  and  0*1152  HgO.     0  =  77-6  ;  H=ll-7. 
OjoHigO  requires  0  =  77*9  ;  H  =  1 1  7  per  cent. 

The  highest  fraction,  130 — 150°  (20  mm.),  gradually  deposited 
crystals,  and  after  some  weeks  the  semi-solid  mass  was  left  in  contact 
with  porous  porcelain  until  the  oily  impurity  had  been  absorbed,  and 
the  colourless  residue  was  then  crystallised  from  light  petroleum,  from 
which  long,   slender   needles    separated.     This  substance   melted   at 
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126 — 127°,  and  was  found  to  be  trtLus-tetrakt/drocarvestrenediolf  since, 
when  mixed  with  the  specimen  of  this  substance  obtained  as  explained 
on  p.  502,  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  observed. 

The  authors  are  greatlj  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund  Committees 
both  of  the  Koyal  Society  and  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  grants 
which  have  largely  defrayed  the  heavy  cost  of  this  investigation. 

The  Victoria  University, 
Manouestek. 


L. — The  Influence  of  Solvents  on  the  Rotatioii  of 
Optically  Active  Compounds.  Part  IX.  A  New 
General  Method  for  Studying  Intramolecular 
Change. 

By  Thomas  Stewaet  Patterson  and  Andrew  McMillan,  M.  A. 
» 
It  has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  investigation  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  313)  that  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  may  be  considerably 
modified  by  admixture  with  inactive  substances,  and  it  is  particularly 
noticeable  that,  in  many  cases,  comparatively  large  effects  are  produced 
by  small  quantities  of  the  inactive  constituents.  Thus,  for  instance, 
whilst  the  rotation  of  pure  ethyl  tartrate  is  +  9*354°,  the  addition  of 
25  per  cent,  of  water  raises  it  to  + 10*242°,  and  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent,  of  chloroform  lowers  it  to  +5'528° 

A  consideration  of  the  changes  of  rotation  produced,  either  in  con- 
centrated or  dilute  solution  by  the  addition  of  inactive  solvents,  sug- 
gested a  further  line  of  research,  namely,  an  examination  of  the 
relative  effects  of  isomeric  solvents  in  modifying  the  rotation  of  active 
compounds,  a  problem  which  is  at  present  being  investigated.  That 
symmetrical  ethyl  sulphite  and  asymmetrical  ethyl  sulphite,  to  take  an 
example,  will  produce  different  effects  on  the  rotation  of  an  active 
compound  dissolved  in  them  is  practically  certain,  but  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference,  we  can  at  present  say  nothing.  Thia 
idea,  however,  in  turn  suggests  the  further  possibility  that  if  a 
substance  capable  of  undergoing  intramolecular  change  be  dissolved  in, 
say,  ethyl  tartrate,  the  rearrangement  of  the  molecule  of  the  former 
might  be  indicated  and  followed  by  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  rota> 
tion  of  the  latter,  since  the  two  different  modifications  of  the  inactive 
substance  might  have  different  solvent  influences. 

The  present  paper  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  which  we 
have  instituted  in  this  direction.     We  chose  as  the  first  subjects  for 
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examination  the  two  oximes  of  benzaldehyde,  passing  then  to  anisald- 
oxime  and  to  ethyl  formylphenylacetate.  In  each  case  our  expecta- 
tions were  realised,  the  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  oximes, 
being  of  a  much  more  striking  character  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

The  polarimeter  has,  of  course,  often  been  used  to  follow  the  course 
of  a  chemical  reaction  as,  for  instance,  the  inversion  of  sucrose,  which 
was  studied  by  Wilhemy,  or  the  mutual  conversion  of  the  nitro-  and 
^-nitro-derivatives  of  camphor  and  7r-bromo-camphor  which  Lowry 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  211)  has  described,  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
substance  which  undergoes  change  is  the  active  compound  itself,  a 
condition  which  greatly  limits  the  applicability  of  the  method. 

A  polarimetric  method  which  would  make  it  possible  to  follow  mole, 
cular  change  in  inactive  substances  would  obviously  be  of  great  service 
in  various  directions,  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  such  a  method, 
and  one  too  of  a  general  character,  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  above 
considerations. 

Experimental. 

It  was  of  interest,  to  begin  with,  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  benz- 
anttaldoxime  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  so  we  first  directed  our 
attention  to  this  point. 

The  benzan^taldoxime  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  It  boiled 
at  122—123°  at  19  mm.  (oil-bath,  160°). 

Determination  of  its  density  gave  the  following  results : 


Temperatures  ... 
Densities 

18° 
1-11282 

22''                    26'                    38° 
1-10854            1-10678            1-0957 

Rotation 

of  Ethyl  Tartrate 

in  Benz&ntialdoxime. 

*io:  79-90. 

16-4 
41-2 
61-3 
79-5 
94-4 
16-9 

oj(40mm.). 

-H4-90' 
5-15 
6-32 
6-60 
6-80 
4-86 

Density. 

1-1932 
1-1680 
1-1474 
1-1286 
11130 
1-1938 

[<- 
+  12-86° 
18-79 
14-62 
16-52 
16-26 
12-71 

Densities  determined  : 

Temperatures   

Densities    

44  ■6'* 
11647 

47-5°           54-8° 
1-1616        1-1539 

64-75°          74  0° 
1-1443        l-134fi 

*  1?= grams  of  ethyl  tartrate  per  100  grams  of  solution. 
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jp:  49-6228. 


t\ 

oj(70mm.). 

Density. 

-     [<• 

13-8' 

+  4-25'» 

1-1644 

+  10-51' 

20-5 

4-40 

1-1582 

10-94 

80-0 

4-62 

1-1493  . 

11-57 

37-8 

4-80 

1-1420 

1210 

47-8 

5-04 

1-1326 

12-81 

67-1 

6-45 

11144 

14-12 

84-6 

5-81 

1-0980 

15-23 

91-1 

6-94 

1-0916 

15-63 

114-1 

6-15 

I  0720 

16-53 

131-6 

6-30 

1-0548 

17-19 

14-3 

4-40 

11640 

10-88 

Densities  determined  : 

Temperatures 

18** 

22' 

28-75' 

40' 

Densities   ... 

1'1605 

1-1665 

1-150^ 

I            1-1399 

/>:  22-819. 

t\ 

aj(70  mm.). 

Density. 

w:- 

17-5 

-0-04° 

1-1852 

-0-22' 

26-1 

+  0-24 

1-1274 

+  1-33 

38  0 

+  0-60 

1-1168 

+  3-36 

41-2 

+  0-70 

1-1140 

+  3-93 

16-0 

-0-08 

1-1365 

-0-37 

56-4 

+  ri6 

l-llOl 

+  6-58 

68-1 

+  1-52 

1-0905 

+  8-73 

82-3 

-kl-90 

1-0780 

+  10-80 

96-0 

+  2-12 

1-0660 

+  12-45 

117-6 

•       +2-46 

10484 

+  14-69 

Densities  determined : 

Temperatures... 

22'               28° 

34-5"             46' 

54-75'         77-7' 

Densities 

1-1313        1-1261 

1-1204         1-1112 

11027        1-0823 

jp:  10-372. 


26-0' 

37  0 

561 

78-5 

96  0 

109  0 

122-5 

134  0 


o^'(100  mm.). 

-0-84' 
-0-39 
+  0-12 
+  0-70 
+  1-02 
+  1-24 
+  1-41 
+  1-52 


Densities  determined  : 

Temperatures    21*5' 

•Densities    1-11976 


Density. 

1-1160 
1-1065 
1-0905 
10710 
1-0565 
1  0456 
1-0392 
1-0245 


27-5' 
1-11483 


33-6' 
1-1096 


i<' 

-7-26' 

-3-38 

+  1-07 

+  6-30 

+  9-31 

+  11-43 

+  13-08 

+  14-30 


40-5' 
1-1037 


44-5' 
1-1003 


The  curves,  which  may  be  obtained  from  these  data,  showing  the 
relationship  between  specific  rotation  and  temperature,  are  reproduced 
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in  Fig.  1,  the  graph  for  homogeneous  ethyl  tartrate  being  also  shown 
for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  benzan^taldoxime 
has  a  very  remarkable  effect  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate. 
Whereas  the  rotation-temperature  curves  for  the  p:SO  and  p:50 
solutions  lie  above  that  for  the  pure  ester,  those  for  solutions  of  p :  23 
and^:  10  lie  below  it,  at  least  at  temperatures  less  than  100°.  A 
behaviour  similar' to  this  has  been  observed  in  other  cases,  but  the 


Fig.  1. 
Temperature. 
60"         80**        100° 


20" 


120°       140° 


-4 


Temperature'rotcUion  curves.    Ethyl  tartrate  in  beTizAniialdoxims, 


remarkable  effect  which  dilution  produces  on  the  rotation  of  the  dis- 
solved ethyl  tartrate  is  much  more  striking  than  in  any  other  case 
hitherto  examined.  A  p:10  solution  which  has  [aj^  -  7*7°  at  20° 
15-4°  less  than  the  pure  ester,  is  inactive  at  about  51°,  and  at  100°  has 
[a]D  +10°  which  is  only  3 '5°  less  than  that  of  the  pure  ester.  The 
cause,  therefore,  which  brings  about  the  diminution  of  rotation  is  very 
rapidly  overcome  by  rise  of  temperature. 
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By  interpolation  from  these  curves  we  find  for  the  specific  rotations 
of  the  solutions  at  20^^  and  100^  the  following  numbers : 


P- 
100  0 
79-9 
49-62 


+  7-76° 
+  12-9 
+  10-8 


+  13-5" 
+  16-4 
+  16-1 


P- 
22-82 
10-37 

0-0 


+  0-2'* 
-7-7 
-160 


+  12-8' 
+  9-9 
+  70 


20' 


15 


10   ^ 


-5 


■10 


-15 


-20 


20 


Fig.  2. 
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ConcoUration-rotaiion  curves.    Ethyl  tartrate  in  benzskHtialdoxiTne  and  in  glycerol. 


From  these  data,  the  complete  curves  (benzon/taldoxime)  in  Fi^  2 
have  been  drawn.  The  rotation  of  the  pure  ester  is  +  7*76°  at  20°. 
Addition  of  oxime  increases  this  rotation  gradually  until  p :  70,  when 
a  maximum  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  +13*6°  is  reached. 
Further  addition  of  oxime  then  diminishes  the  rotation,  which  has  in  a 
solution  of  ;? :  37  the  same  value  as  the  homogeneous  ester ;  a  solution 
of  /> :  22  is  inactive,  whilst  a  /> :  10  solution  has  a  rotation  equal  in 
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magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  of  the  pare  ester.  At  infinite 
dilution  the  specific  rotation  would  be  approximately  -  16°.  The  rota- 
tion therefore  varies  some  30°  between  the  extreme  limits  and  by 
about  equal  amounts  on  either  side  of  zero. 

The  concentration-rotation  curve  at  100°  is  also  shown  in  the 
diagram.  It  is  obviously  of  the  same  kind  as  the  curve  for  20°,  but 
somewhat  modified  in  form.  The  maximum  occurs  in  both  at  almost 
the  same  concentration,  p :  70,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  con- 
centration corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  1  molecule  ethyl  tartrate  and 
1  molecule  oxime  is  p :  63. 

In  this,  then,  as  in  other  cases,  the  influence  of  changing  concentra- 
tion on  rotation  is  much  less  striking  at  100°  than  at  20°,  although  in 
the  present  instance  still  very  remarkable. 

The  solvent  which  causes  a  variation  most  like  this  is  glycerol 
(Trans.,  1901,  79,  178).  The  concentration  curve  for  ethyl  tartrate  in 
glycerol  at  20°  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  similar  in  character  to  that  for  the  oxime,  but  in  an  exactly 
opposite  sense.  Addition  of  glycerol  to  ethyl  tartrate  gradually 
depresses  the  rotation  of  the  ester  to  reach  a  minimum  value  at  /> :  68 
at  20°.  Further  addition  of  glycerol  increases  the  rotation  to  reach 
+  7-76°  at  p :  26,  whilst  the  va'.ue  at  infinite  dilution  is  +  10-6° 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  cor^entration-rotation  curve  for  the  oxime 
might  perhaps  encourage  the  idea  that  at  /> :  70  the  oxime  exists  chiefly 
in  one  foi*m,  whilst  in  dilute  solution  the  other  form  preponderates, 
but  our  subsequent  experimants  seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  remarkable  form  of  tLIs'  G,urve  must  be  otherwise 
explained. 

Experiments  with  Benzsjnaldoxime. — Having  thus  established  the 
influence  of  benzan^taldoxime  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  mixtures  of  ethyl  tartrate  with 
benz^^aldoxime. 

Benz«ywaldoxime  was  prepared  from  its  hydrochloride  by  the  action 
of  iblightly  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution.  The  solid  after  washing  and  thorough  drying  was  crystal- 
lised as  rapidly  as  possible  from  dry  chloroform  heated  to  about  50°. 
The  preparation  used  melted  at  127°. 

We  first  made  up  a  solution  of  />:  90*11  (that  is,  one  containing 
9*89  per  cent,  of  synoxime).  The  oxime  did  not  dissolve  very  readily 
and  slight  heating  was  necessary.  This  solution  was  examined  in  a 
100  mm.  tube  in  the  polarimeter.  At  17 '3°  the  observed  rotation  was 
+  11*38°,  and  after  standing  for  half  an  hour  this  had  fallen  to  11*18°. 
The  rotation  was  thus  changing  gradually,  and  to  accelerate  the  altera- 
tion the  tube  containing  the  solution  was  heated  to  50°  for  more  than 
an  hour  and  allowed  to  cooL 
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On  the  following  morning  the  rotation  had  become  +8*1 6°  at  17*3°. 
No  further  alteration  was  observed. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  benwywaldoxime  readily  changes  into 
benzanttaldoxime,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  above 
solution,  after  a  constant  rotation  had  been  reached,  corresponded  with 
the  solutions  of  an^ioxime  which  had  been  examined  previously.  Its 
rotation  was  therefore  redetermined,  after  constant  rotation  had  been 
reached,  at  several  temperatures,  with  the  following  results  : 

p:90'U, 


t\ 

oj(100mm.). 

Density. 

[<- 

17-3' 
27-8 
44-0 
200  » 

+  8-15'* 
8-52 
915 
8-25* 

1-2012 
1-1908 
1-1740 
1-1982 

+  10-76' 
11-35 
12-36 
10-85  • 

nsitiss  determined : 

Temperatures 
Densities  

21-r 

1-1975 

26' 
1-1922 

34-25'             43-50' 
1-1835            11746 

*  Interpolated. 

The  value  [aj^*  -f  10*85,  for  this  soli^tion  thus  falls  exactly  on  the 
concentration  curve  deduced  from  solutions  of  the  an^toxime,  and 
therefore  the  A^noxime  had  been  converted  completely  into  the  anti- 
form.  The  solution  behaved  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  made  up 
originally  with  the  anl»-form  iMiough  its  behaviour  at  first  was 
totally  different.  The  uniigcit^dc  of  the  change  in  the  rotation  of  the 
ethyl  tartrate  due  to  thi\8  intramolecular  rearrangement  is  most  strik- 
ing. Mixture  with  an^ioxime,  as  ha«  been  shown,  raises  the  rotation 
of  the  ethyl  tartrate,  but  mixture  with  the  ^m>xime  has  a  much  more 
pronounced  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The  observed  rotation  in  this 
instance  fell  from  +11-38°  to  +8-15°,  or  by  323°  for  only  100  mm., 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  +  11-38^  is  not  the  true  initial  value 
for  the  solution  of  the  ^ynoxime,  since  the  rotation  had  been  falling 
during  the  preparation  of  the  mixture,  and  whilst  it  was  lying  in  the 
jacket  of  the  polarimeter  to  attain  uniform  temperature. 

That  this  very  considerable  change  could  be  brought  about  by 
rearrangement  of  only  9*89  per  cent,  of  inactive  substance  indicated  a 
very  simple  means  whereby  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  ayn- 
aldoximes  into  an^taldoximes  under  varying  external  conditions  could 
be  measured  directly  and  easily  in  ethyl  tartrate  solution,  an  optical 
method  being  of  course  by  far  the  best  for  the  purpose  since  the 
substance  undergoing  change  may  be  left  entirely  undisturbed  during 
the  course  of  the  reaction. 

Certain   reactions  of   the  oximes  have  already  been  submitted  to 
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measurement.  Thus  Hantzsch  (Zeitsch.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1894,  13, 
509)  has  determined  the  velocitj  with  which  the  acetates  of  the 
s^noximes  are  converted  into  nitriles  in  aqueous  ethyl-alcoholic  solu- 
tion, whilst  Ley  (Zeitsch,  physikal,  Gh&m.,  1895,  18,  376)  has  studied 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  this  reaction  and  has 
also,  by  an  ingenious  but  somewhat  difficult  method,  measured  the 
velocity  of  transformation  of  the  acetates  of  the  ^^noximes  into  the 
corresponding  salts  of  the  an^ioximes  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  no  method  has  hitherto  been  available  for  measuring 
the  rate  of  transformation  of  a  syn-  into  an  an^i-oxime. 

We  therefore  proceeded  to  test  our  method,  using  a  solution  contain- 
ing less  oxime,  the  results  being  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
values  for  initial  rotation  are  obtained  by  extrapolation,  and  the  time 
in  minutes  after  preparation  of  the  solution  is  given  in  the  column 
headed  T : 

p :  92-82.     a  =  4-37°.     Temperature  20°. 

T  (minutes).       ojf  (100  mm. ).  a-x.  1000  I: 

0  +15-60'*  —  — 

45  15-1  8-87"  2-69 

80  14-8  3-57  2-63 

130  14-53  3-30  2*16 

155  14-45  .  3-22  1*96 

1115  12-625  1-395  109 

3975  11-23  —  — 

• 

Now  the  transformation  of  a  syn-  into  an  an^t-oxime  ought  to  be  a 
unimolecular  reaction,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  change  of  rotation  of 
the  ethyl  tartrate  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  synoxime  we  obtain  the  second  and  third  columns  in  the 
above  table,  where  a®  =  total  change  of  rotation,  afi  is  proportional  to 
quantity  of  synoxime  transformed  after  time  T,  and  k  is  calculated 
from  equation : 

7  1   1  ^ 

T         a-x 

The  values  thus  obtained  for  k  are  not  constant.  The  velocity  of 
the  transformation  seems  to  be  nearly  3  initially,  diminishing,  how- 
ever, to  about  one- third  of  this  value  after  1000  minutes.  The  time 
required  for  one  quarter  of  the  transformation  to  take  place  is 
roughly  140  minutes,  for  half -change  490  minutes,  and  for  three- 
quarter  change  1190  minutes. 

It  was  found  in  preparing  the  above  mixture  that  the  proportion  of 
synoxime  used  was  still  rather  large  to  be  brought  into  solution  quite 
easily  and,  therefore,  the  next  solution  examined  contained  lessoxime. 
The  data  for  this  solution  were  found  as  follows  : 
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p 

95-2 

.  Temperature 

20°. 

a  =  3-25° 

T  (minutes). 

a« 

(100  mm.). 

a-x. 

1000) 

0 

13-95'' 

— 



25 

13-76 

3-06° 

2-41 

40 

13-60 

2-90 

2-85 

85 

13-33 

2-68 

2-49 

130 

13-13 

2-43 

2-23 

220 

13-00 

2-30 

1-57 

295 

12  83 

2-13 

1-43 

360 

1273 

2  08 

1-31 

415 

12-60 

1-90 

1-29 

1365 

11-43 

0-73 

1-20 

1590 

11-25 

055 

1-12 

1830 

11-13 

0-48 

1-10 

2840 

10-73 

— 

— 

3150 

10-70 

— 

— 

4170 

10-70 

— 

— 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  behaviour  here  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  instance.  The  velocity  of  transformation  falls  off 
gradually  as  time  elapses.  It  is  possible  that  the  value  of  k  after  25 
minutes  is  incorrect.  From  about  80  minutes  on  the  values  are  almost 
thelsame  as  in  the  ^ :  92-82  solution,  and  the  initial  value  is  also 
probably  nearly  3. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Velocity  of  Transformation, 

We  next  proceeded  to  determine  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
velocity  of  transformation  of  the  oxime,  using  two  solutions  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  p :  95.  The  results  are  recorded  below.  The  tem- 
perature (t°)  was  kept  as  near  32*4°  and  42-9°  as  we  could,  but  it 
varied  slightly  : 

p:  96-10.     a  =  2-56°. 

aj  (100  mm. ).  a- x,  1000  k. 

+  14-3"                      —  — 

14-14  2-4°  4-27 

13-84  210  4-40 

13-60  1-86  3-99 

13-33  1-59  3-97 

13-07  1-33  8-74 

12-76  1-02  3-75 

12-42  0-68  3-68 

12-30  0-56  3-89 

12-20  0-46  8-81 

11-74                     —  — 

11-74                     —  — 


T  (minutes). 

t\ 

0 



15 

82-4^ 

45 

32-4 

80 

32-8 

120 

32-4 

175 

32-4 

245 

32-5 

860 

32-5 

390 

32-5 

450 

33-1 

1190 

32-8 

1260 

33  0 
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T  (minutes). 

f. 

0 



15 

'  42-9' 

30 

42-9 

76 

42-8 

160 

42-8 

225 

42-5 

810 

42-8 

360 

42-8 

510 

42-6 

590 

42-5 
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p:95'2.     a  =  2'5° 

a**.  a-ar.  1000  Ar. 

+  15-00                      —  — 

14-62  2-12'  110 

14-28  1-78  11-3 

13-61  1-11  10-8 

12-97  0-47  10-4 

12-74  0-24  10-4 

12-58  0-08  11-1 

12-53  0-03  12-3 

12-50                      —  — 

12-50                      —  — 

The  initial  velocities  for  these  solutioDS  found  by  plotting  curves 
are  about  4*6  and  11  respectively. 

In  regard  to  the  data  for  these  two  solutions,  two  facts  may  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  velocity  of  transformation  increases 
rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  having  at  20°  an  initial  value  of 
about  3,  at  32*4°  one  of  about  4-6,  and  at  42*9°  one  of  11.  In* the  second 
place*it  is  very  noticeable  that  whilst  at  20°  the  values  found  for  k 
diminish  as  time  elapses,  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  k  at  32*4°  is 
distinctly  less,  and  at  42-9°  k  is  practically  a  constant. 

The  variation  in  the  value  of  k  at  the  lower  temperatures  is  per- 
plexing. It  may  possibly  be  due  to  some  tendency  of  the  8i/nox\me 
and  tartrate  to  c  ombine  with  each  other,  the  combination  taking  place 
only  slowly.  This  might  hinder  the  change  of  the  syn-  into  the  ajiti-f orm, 
and  diminish  the  rate  of  transformation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  prevent 
the  change,  since  the  solutions  made  up  with  synoKime  assume, 
ultimately,  exactly  the  same  rotation  values  as  solutions  made  up  with 
the  an^toxime. 

It  seemed  of  interest  .to  ascertain  if  there  exists  in  solution  any 
equilibrium  between  syn-  and  anti-iorm.  We  therefore  prepared  solu- 
tions of  ethyl  tartrate  and  solid  benzait^taldoxime,  m.  p.  35°  (which 
dissolves  very  readily),  but  we  were  unable  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  detect  any  increase  in  the  rotation  of  these  on  standing ; 
the  change  appears  to  be  irreversible. 

Another  explanation  of  the  inconstancy  of  A;  at  20°  occurred  to  us. 
In  making  our  calculation  we  have  assumed  that  the  change  in 
rotation  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  synoxime  trans- 
formed, but  it  is  possible  that  this  might  not  be  so.  To  test  the  point, 
we  made  up  several  solutions,  each  containing  the  same  total  amount 
of  oxime,  but  made  up  by  mixing  the  syn-  and  an^i-oximes  in  varying 
proportions. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  fresh  preparation  of 
ethyl  tartrate  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
pure. 
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It  bad  been  twice  distilled,  and  gave  00'^  + 9*45,*  but  it  possibly 
contained  some  moisture.  The  results  are  therefore  not  strictly 
comparable  with  the  preceding,  but  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  point 
under  consideration : 


I.— Ethyl  tartrate 9509 1       ^  ^_  ^  _ 

.ynOxime 4-91  }  '    Temperature  20°.     a^2'lo 


(minutes). 

aj'(100mm.). 

a-x. 

1000; 

0 

+  13-20'' 



— 

25 

1272 

2-22° 

7-83 

65 

12-32 

1-82 

6-06 

160 

11-92 

1-42 

4-28 

220 

11-66 

1-16 

8-83 

1236 

10-66 

0-16 

2-28 

1370 

10-50 

— 

— 

00 

10-60 

-. 

— 

11. — Ethyl  tartrat-e 95  per  cent. 

£enz«^9ialdoxime 4  „ 

Benzan^ialdoxime    ...   1  ,, 
a  =  2-19°. 

T  (minutes).       a^  (100  mm.).                a-x.  1000  Ar. 

0                   +12-70''                       —  — 

85                       12-36                       1-85°  6  11 

105                       11-96                       1-45  3-89 

165                       11-81                        1-30  3-16 

225                       11-70                       1-19  2-71 

540                        10-70                       0-19  1-98 

2600                       10-51                         --  — 

III.— Ethyl  tartrate 95-06  per  cent. 

Benz^y/ialdoxime    2 '47  „        I  i  .q^ 

Benzan^ialdoxime  2*47  „        J 

a  =1-2°. 

T  (minutes).       a^  (100  mm. ).                a-x.  1000  k. 

0                   +11-70°                       —  — 

50                        11-46                        0-96°  4-46 

115                       11-30                       0-80  8-52 

220                       11-16                       0-66  2-71 

320                       11-03                       0-53  2-55 

1395                       10-68      .                 0-18  1-36 

1525                       10-65                       0-16  1-86 

1660                       10-61                        0-11  1-48 

2800                       10-50                         —  — 

*  This  is  very  near  the  rotation  of  pure  ethyl  tartrate,  but  since  water  rmsea  the 
rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  may  easily 
«8cape  detection. 
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IV.— Ethyl  tartrate 95-10  per  cent. 

Benzf^naldoxime    098       „         linn 

Benzonitaldoxime   3*92       „         J  4*»0 

a  =  0-54° 

7  (minutes).       a***  (100  mm.).  a-x,  1000  A:. 

0  +11  •04'  —                          — 

85  10-90  0-40'  8-67 

65  10-80  0-80  9-04 

140  10-73  0-23  6  09 

1280  10-60  —                           — 

v.— Ethyl  tartrate 95-02  per  cent. 

Benzan^taldoxime    ...  4*98        „ 
0^+10-50. 

The  values  for  the  initial  rotations  of  these  solutions  were  obtained 
by  graphic  extrapolation.  When  they  in  turn  are  plotted  relative 
to  concentration  they  are  found  to  lie  practically  on  a  straight  line,  so 
that  our  assumption  that  the  change  in  rotation  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  8^oxime  is  justified. 

The  first  of  these  solutions  ought  to  have  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  for  which  data  are  given  on  p.  512,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Both  the  initial  and  end  rotations  are  different,  and  k  is  considerably 
higher.  This,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  due  to  insufficient^  purifica- 
tion of  this  sample  of  ethyl  tartrate. 

The  values  of  h  ought  to  be  the  same  for  all  the  solutions,  and  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is,  we  think,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  these 
mixtures  were  made  by  heating  the  constituents  together  in  a  small 
open  flask  in  a  warm-water  bath,  and  that  possibly  traces  of  moisture 
may  have  been  introduced  in  this  way  in  the  first  and  last.  The  first 
three  solutions  agree  fairly  well,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  last  the  total  change  was  small. 

Experi7ne7it8  loUh  Anisaldaxiins, — It  seemed  next  of  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  the  behaviour  we  have  observed  with  the  benzald- 
oximes  was  a  specific  property  of  these  substances  or  whether  it 
applied  to  oximes  generally.  We  used  for  the  purpose  some  anis- 
fiy/ialdoxime  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  to 
whom  we  have  pleasure  in  expressing  our  thanks.  The  ^noxime 
used  was  recrystallised  in  small  quantities  from  warm  benzene.  It 
melted  at  125° 
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Anis-synaldoxime  in  Ethyl  Tartrate. 


p 

95-13 

.     Temperature 

20°      a  = 

=  2-504°. 

linutes) 

■    «r 

(100  mm.). 

a-x. 

1000/ 

0 

+  1377'* 

— 

— 

25 

13-533 

2-267° 

3-95 

50 

13-343 

2-077 

3-72 

165 

12-563 

1-297 

3-98 

210 

12-383 

1-117 

3-84 

285 

12-088 

0-822 

3-91 

370 

11-863 

0-597 

3-87 

480 

11-749 

0-483 

3-83 

605 

11-499 

0-233 

3-92 

00 

11-266 

— 

— 

A  solution  of  concentration  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  made 
up  with  anisan^taldoxime,  gave  a  rotation  at  20°  which  agrees  with 
the  end  rotation  of  the  eyno^ime  solution. 

If  we  compare  the  values  of  k  found  for  this  solution  with  those 
already  given  for  &  p:d5  solution  of  benzaldoxime,  we  find  that, 
while  the  velocity  of  change  is  somewhat  higher  and  the  total  change 
of  rotation  less,  the  constancy  of  k  is  much  better.  Quarter  change 
takes  place  in  about  seventy-five  minutes,  half  change  in  175  minutes, 
and  three-quarter  change  in  360  minutes. 

We  next  examined  anissynaldoxime  in  a  mixed  solution  of  ethyl 
tartrate  and  i^obutyl  alcohol,  and  also  in  a  solution  of  ethyl  tartrate 
and  benzene,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative  influences  of 
isobutyl  alcohol  and  benzene  on  the  velocity  of  the  intramolecular 
change. 

The  results  are  given  below  : 

AnU'Synaldoxhne,  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  iaoBiUyl  Alcohol, 

Composition  of  ftf",^^^^^^^^^^     =  73-17  per  cent. 

solution        ^  Ethyl  tartrate       =24-39    „       „     1      ;;:9-10of 
I  Anis-a^Tialdoxime  =    2-44   i,       „     J 


oxime. 


Hatio. 


E,T   _10 
Oxime ""  1  * 


Temperature  20°.     a  =  0-368°. 

r  (minutes).  a^"  (400  mm.).  a-z.  1000  Ar. 

0  +6-778'                      —  — 

45  6-726  0-316'  8-37 

95  6-686  0-276  3  02 

210  6-617  0-207  2-73 

346  6-534  0-124  3-15 

2805  6-410                        —  — 

00  6-410                         —  — 
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Anis-synaldoxime  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  Benzene. 


Composition  of  (  ?f  T®  °  ^^"^^  ^^^  *^'''- 

solution        -^  Ethyl  tartrate       =24-27 
I  Ani8-«y9iaIcloxiine=    2*44 


Ethyltartrate       =24-27    „       „     1     p: 9135  of 

,     J        oxime. 

Ratio Z-.^-   =100^ 

Oxime         1 

Temperature  20°     a  =  3-667°. 

r  (minutes).       oj^  (400  mm.).  a-x,  1000  Jt. 

0  8-980°  —  — 

50  7-713  2-400'*  8-48 

105  6-794  1-481  8-63 

150  6-289  0-976  8 '82 

200  6-988  0-676  8-46 

285  6-868  0650  8*07 

270  6-713  0-400  8-21 

1310  6-313  —  — 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  change  in  rotation  in  the 
solution  containing  tsobutjl  alcohol  is  comparatively  slight.  The 
values  for  A,  however,  agree  fairly  closely  and  do  not  seem  to  diminish 
with  lapse  of  time. 

The  numbers  for  the  benzene  solution  are  most  striking.  The  total 
change  in  rotation  is  considerable,  3*667°,  the  velocity  of  change  is 
much  greater  than  in  t^obutyl  alcohol  or  in  undiluted  ethyl  tartrate 
and  the  values  for  k  show  a  very  fair  constancy. 

We  also  examined  a  solution  similiar  to  the  last  two,  but  containing 
chloroform  as  a  third  constituent.     The  result  was  as  follows : 

AniS'&ynaldoxiitie,  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  Chlarqfornu 

Composition  of  (2"T'*"™  -73-24  percent. 

solution        -^  Ethyl  tartrate       -24-31    „       „     \      /»:9-16of 
I  Ani8-«ynaldoxime=   2*45   „       „     J        oxime. 

Katio ^^   ^-.?f2 

Oxime        1 

Temperatu/re  20°     a  =  0-15. 

T  (minutes).       a'f  (400  mm. ).  a  -  ar.  1000  k, 

0  -1-600'                        —  — 

115  1-544  0-094°  4-06 

180  1-614  0*064  4*73 

266  1-460                          —  — 

1300  1-450                          —  — 

The  alteration  in  rotation  is  very  small,  and  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  great  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  on  the  rotation.     Ghloro- 
VOL.  XCI.  X  M       , 
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form  has  so  great  an  influence  in  this  direction  that  it  might  be 
expected  that  a  small  proportion  of  another  substance,  even  if  ex- 
ceptionally powerful,  would  only  have  a  very  slight  effect.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  that  whereas  in  all  cases  examined,  the  rota- 
tion is  raised  by  addition  of  s^noxime  and  gradually  falls,  in 
chloroform  the  depressed  rotation  is  raised  by  addition  of  st^Mxime 
and  that  change  into  anti-oxxme  brings  about  a  further  rise  in 
rotation.  On  account  of  the  change  of  rotation  being  so  small  we  lay 
no  stress  on  the  values  of  the  constant  which  can  be  calculated  from 
the  rotation  data,  although  we  have  included  the  numbers  in  the  table. 

Experiments  wUh  Ethyl  fomiylphenylaoetate. — In  order  to  ascertain  if 
this  method  was  applicable  also  to  other  types  of  intramolecular  change, 
we  obtained  some  of  each  of  the  two  forms  of  formylphenylacetic 
ethyl  ester  *  and  examined  solutions  of  these  in  ethyl  tartrate.  In 
mixtures  containing  5  per  cent,  of  the  acetic  ester  the  change  in 
rotation  was  very  slight.  We  therefore  prepared  a  />:  60*44  solu- 
tion of  the  solid  (/3  or  aldo)  form  in  ethyl  tartrate.  Heating 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  solution  and  on  cooling  to  20°  the  solid 
ester  crystallised  out.  We,  therefore,  determined  the  rotation  of 
this  mixture  at  several  higher  temperatures  in  order  to  obtain  the  value 
for  20*^  by  extrapolation. 

The  following  are  the  data  : 

58-6'  -{-i'lr  43-5'  +4-69*  29*0'  +4-58' 

The  value  at  20°  by  extrapolation  is  +4-63°,  but  we  found  that 
after  the  heating  necessary  in  these  experiments  the  acetic  ester  no 
longer  crystallised  out  on  cooling  and  the  rotation  could  be  determined 
even  at  11*5°  when  its  value  was  +4*44°  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the.numbers  given  above.  Since  the  acetic  ester  did  not  crystallise 
out,  it  is  apparent  that  change  had  taken  place  and  this  may  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  alteration  in  rotation,  but  this  was  pro- 
bably slight  since  the  value  found  at  1 1  '5°  after  the  mixture  had  stood 
overnight  agreed  with  those  obtained  at  higher  temperatures. 

We  then  prepared  a  similar  solution  of  the  liquid  (a  or  enol)  form, 
which  is  the  less  stable,  and  were  able  to  observe  in  this  case  a 
distinct,  although  not  very  great,  change  at  20°.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

*  Oar  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  Boyd  who  prepared  these  for  na 
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Ethyl  Formylphent/lacetate  (a-fonn)  in  Ethyl  Tartrate  p :  69 '90. 
Temperature  20°      a  -  0-424°. 

r  (minutes),        oj' (60  mm.).  a-x.  1000*. 

0  +8-972'*                        —  — 

66  4-066  0-330°  3-84 

190  4-149  0-247  278 

310  4-199  0-197  2-47 

1390  4-316  0-080  -1-19 

1540  4-349  0-047  1-42 

00  4-896           —  — 

In  this  case  the  rotation  of  the  solution  increases  gradually  and 
hy  nearly  one  degree  for  a  length  of  100  mm.  The  constant  obtained 
from  our  data  is  not  very  satisfactory,  diminishing  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  lapse  of  time.  Possibly  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as 
that  which  operates  in  the  case  of  benz^^naldoxime  in  ethyl  tartrate. 
The  results  are  promising,  however,  and  indicate  that  we  have  in 
this  method  a  means  of  following  quantitatively  changes  that  have 
hitherto  only  been  susceptible  of  qualitative  examination.  The  method, 
we  think,  may  be  fairly  described  as  general,  inasmuch  as,  although 
it  may  fail  in  certain  cases,  it  is  probable  that  some  active  compound 
may  always  be  found  the  rotation  of  which  will  alter  in  response  to 
intramolecular  change  in  an  inactive  substance. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  recorded  here  are  to  some  extent  of 
a  preliminary  character.  The  apparatus  which  we  have  used  was  not 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  we  intend  with  more  suitable 
and  more  delicate  appliances  to  extend  this  investigation  in  some  of  the 
many  directions  that  readily  suggest  themselves — to  the  influence  of 
various  media  on  velocity  of  transformation,  to  the  use  of  other  active 
substances  as  media,  and  to  the  investigation  of  various  examples  of 
tautomeric  change. 

The  University, 
Glasgow. 


LI. — Ca/mphor-^-sulphinic  Acid  and  CamphoryU 

sulphonium  Bases. 

By  Samuel  Smiles  and  Thomas  P.  Hilditch. 

In  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society  one  of  the  present  authors 
and  Le  Bossignol  showed  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  696)  that  aromatic 
sulphinic  acids  may  be  converted  to  salts  of  sulphonium  bases  by 
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condensation  with  phenolic  ethers  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation : 

Ar-SO,H  +  2Ar*0Et  -  Ar(  Ar-OEt)^-OH  +  HjO. 

The  following  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  the  object 
of  testing  whether  this  reaction  is  shown  by  sulphinio  adds  other 
than  those  of  the  aromatic  series.  On  account  of  the  rather  indefinite 
character  of  the  purely  fatty  sulphinic  acids  we  have  employed  the 
hydroaromatic  camphorylsulphinic  acid,  which  may  easily  be  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  camphorsul phonic  chloride. 

The  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  Beychler's  camphorsulphonic  acid 
has  already  been  studied  by  Lowry  and  Donnington  (Trans.,  1903,83, 
479),  who  employed  tin  or  zinc  in  acid  aqueous  media,  and  thus 
obtained  the  corresponding  mercaptau.  We  have  found,  however, 
that  if  zinc  dust  in  alcoholic  suspension  is  employed,  a  good  yield  of 
the  zinc  salt  of  camphorylsulphinic  acid  is  obtained.  The  essential 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  this  reaction  are  the  dr3niess  of  the 
material  and  the  purity  of  the  zinc  dust  employed,  otherwise  the 
yield  of  the  zinc  sulphinate  is  small.  The  zinc  salt  of  camphorsulphinic 
acid  is  distinguished  by  the  great  difference  in  solubility  which  it 
possesses  in  cold  and  in  hot  water  ;  it  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  the 
cold  medium,  and  if  such  solutions  are  heated  the  salt  separates  almost 
completely  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

The  method  we  have  employed  for  the  condensation  of  camphor- 
sulphinic acid  with  phenolic  ethers  is  identical  with  that  already 
described  {loe.  cU,)  in  the  case  of  aromatic  sulphinic  acids;  it  is 
advantageous,  however,  to  use  the  zinc  salt  in  place  of  the  free  acid, 
which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  purity.  When 
anisole  or  phenetole  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  zinc  camphor-/3- 
sulphinate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  liquid  assumes  a  blue 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphozide.  We  have  not 
isolated  these  sulphoxides  but  have  converted  them  into  the 
sulphonium  bases  by  adding  excess  of  phenolic  ether  to  the  blue 
solutions  mentioned  above.  The  sulphates  of  the  sulphonium  bases 
which  are  formed  in  these  reactions  have  not  been  obtained 
crystalline ;  for  identification  and  analysis  they  were  converted  into 
platinichlorides  and  dichromates.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
is  given  between  the  rotatory  power  of  the  sulphinic  acid  and  that  of 
the  sut  phonic  acid  from  which  it  was  prepared  : 

Molecular  Rotations  in  Aqueous  Solution, 

Acid.        Sodium  salt     Zino  Mlt 

Camphor-^-sulphonic  acid +48  +45*7  +71 

Oamphor-^-suIphinic  acid  -  1 57  ~  1 38         -  336 
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It  seemed  remarkable  that  such  a  large  change  in  rotatory  power 
should  be  caused  merely  by  the  change  of  the  sulphonio  to  the 
sulphinic  group.  With  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
camphor  complex  remains  unaltered  on  passing  from  the  sulphonio  to 
the  sulphinic  acid,  we  have  examined  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  on 
oxidation.  Acidified  aqueous  solutions  of  the  zinc  salt  of  camphor-j3- 
sulphinic  acid  are  readily  oxidised  by  cold  dilute  aqueous  permanganate. 
The  course  of  the  reaction  can  be  followed  by  titration  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  it  was  found  that  one  molecule  of  the  zinc  salt  requires 
almost  the  amount  theoretically  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphinic  acid  to  the  sulphonio  acid.  Further  investigation  showed, 
however,  that  only  about  80 — 90  per  cent,  of  the  sulphinic  acid  is 
oxidised  to  the  original  camphorsulphonic  acid,  whilst  the  remaining 
10 — 20  per  cent,  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  substance.  From  its 
analysis,  molecular  weight,  and  other  properties,  this  substance  is 
evidently  the  a-disulphone,  CioHigO'SOa'SOj'CiQHigO,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  2  molecules  of  the  sulphonio 
acid,  thus  : 

2CioH,50-S02H  +  0  =  CaoHjoO^S^  +  H^O. 

It  is  attacked  slowly  by  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxide, 
but  more  rapidly  by  the  hot  reagent,  yielding  a  mixture  of  the  alkali 
salts  of  camphor-)3-sulphonic  and  -sulphinic  acids,  thus  : 

Kohler  and  Macdonald  {J.  Arner,  Chem.  Soc,,  1900,  22,  224)  have 
already  obtained  the  aromatic  a-disulphones  by  the  action  of  sulphonio 
chlorides  on  the  sodium  salts  of  aromatic  sulphonio  acids. 

The  interaction  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  camphor-a-disulphone 
yields  the  anhydramide  of  camphor-)3-sulphonic  acid,  prepared  by 
Armstrong  and  Lowry  from  the  chloride  of  that  acid  (Trans.,  1902, 
81,  1448).  Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphinic  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the  results  have  shown  that 
camphor-)3-sul phonic  acid  is  the  sole  product. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  no  profound  difference  in  struc- 
ture exists  between  the  hydrocarbon  nuclei  in  camphorsulphonic  and 
camphorsulphinic  acids ;  indeed,  the  method  of  preparation  of  the 
latter  scarcely  leaves  room  for  doubt  on  this  question.  There  is 
another  circumstance  which  might  account  for  the  abnormal  rotatory 
power  of  camphorsulphinic  acid,  namely,  the  presence  in  the  latter 
substance  of  the  enolic  structure  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  reason  for  supposing  that  such  is  the  case,  and  hence  for  the 
present  we  incline  to  the  view  that  the  large  change  in  rotation  in 
passing  from  the  sulphonio  to  the  sulphinic  acid  is  due  merely  to  the 
change  of  sulphur  from  the  sexavalent  to  the  quadrivalent  state.     At 
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the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Lowry  and  Donnington 
(loc.  eit.)  found  the  corresponding  mercaptan,  camphor-jS-thiol,  to 
possess  a  dextrorotatory  power. 


Experimental. 

CcMmphor-p-wlpkonic  Chloride, — We  have  found  it  most  convenient 
to  prepare  this  substance  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  the 
sulphonic  acid  j  this  method  gives  better  yields  and  occupies  less  time 
than  the  older  plan  of  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  Camphor-)3-sulpbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
thionyl  chloride,  and  the  liquid  mass  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
the  reaction  is  over.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  water  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  yield  of  sulphonic  chloride  is  almost 
theoretical.  The  product  melts  at  67—68°,  and  gives  [a]D  +30-0°, 
when  ^=22°  and  c  =  9*998  and  Z-1  dcm.  ^ 

Camplior-p-atdphinic  Add, — The  zinc  salt  of  this  acid  was  prepared 
by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  the  above  chloride.  The  ziuc  dust  employed 
was  obtained  by  treating  the  ordinary  material  with  a  strongly 
ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  ;  it  was  then  filtered  and 
well  washed,  firstly  with  dilute  spirit,  and  finally  with  absolute  alcohol 
under  which  it  was  stored. 

To  prepare  the  zinc  camphorsulphinate,  20  grams  of  carefully  dried 
camphor-)3-sulphouic  chloride  are  added  in  portions  to  excess  of  zinc 
dust  suspended  in  about  200  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  After 
each  addition  of  the  chloride,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
rises  rapidly,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  reaction  to  subside 
before  adding  a  fresh  portion.  When  all  the  chloride  has  been  added 
the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  about  two  hours  and  then  filtered.  The 
bulk  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate,  and  the  residue  is 
mixed  with  cold  water  and  again  filtered,  this  time  through  a  wet 
filter  paper  to  get  rid  of  a  viscous  oil  which  separates.  The  zinc  dust 
which  is  left  behind  at  the  first  filtration  is  also  extracted  with  cold 
water,  and  finally  the  united  aqueous^filtrates  are  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath.  If  too  much  water  has  not  been  used,  the  zinc  salt  crystallises 
from  the  hot  liquid ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  evaporation  may  be 
necessary  before  separation  occurs.  The  yield  is  usually  10  grams,  or 
about  47  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  but  in  some  experiments  it  was 
as  high  as  70  per  cent. 

Zinc  camphar-P-sulphinate  is  very  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
sparingly  so  in  the  hot  medium;  when  cold  aqueous  solutions  are 
warmed,  the  salt  separates  in  clusters  of  long  needles  which  do  not 
contain  water  of  crystallisation.  The  recrystallised  salt  was  dried  in 
a  vacuum  and  analysed,  with  the  following  results : 
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1-5090  gave  02417  ZqO.     Za- 12-87. 

0-2253     „     0-3981  COj  and  01332  HgO ;  0  =  4819 ;  H  =  657. 

0-2190     „     0-2072  BaSO^.     8  =  12-99. 
0^^-H.J)^8^Zn  requires  Zn  =  1313  ;    0  =  48-48  ;    H  =  6-67 ;   8  =  1293 

per  cent. 

Investigation  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  yielded  the 
following  data.  In  aqueous  solution,  qd  was  found  to^  be  -  5-46^ 
when  c  =  4-000,  ^=19'",  and  ^  =  2  dcm.  j  hence  [a Jd  -6825°  and 
[M]d  -  337-8°  ;  ttD  was  -2-74°  when  c- 2-000,  r=  19°,  and  Z  =  2  dcm.  ; 
hence  [ajp  -  68'5°  and  [M]d  -338*8°  3  op  was  -1-36  when  c  =  1000, 
2'=  19°,  and  1  =  2  dcm.  ;  hence  [a]D  -  68-0  aod  [M]d  -  336-6°. 

For  comparison  with  the  above,  a  specimen  of  zinc  camphor-)3-8ul- 
phinate  was  examined  in  aqueous  solution : 

ttD  +0-61°  when  c  =  2001,  ^=19°,  and  1  =  2  dcm.,  whence 
[a]i>  +15-24°  and  [M]d  +80-3°;  and  a^  +027°,  when  c=  1-0008, 
^=19°,    and    1=2   dcm.,  whence    [a]^  +13-5°    and    [M]d  +71-1°. 

The  acid  may  be  prepared  by  acidifying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  an 
aqueoud  solution  of  the  zinc  salt ;  the  precipitated  oil  is  then  extracted 
with  ether.  After  drying  the  ethereal  solution  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate  the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation.  The  oily  residue,  when 
set  aside  in  a  vacuum  for  some  hours,  solidifies  to  a  colourless  mass  of 
needles. 

Camphor-p'Stdphinic  acid  crystallises  in  feathery  needles  which  melt 
at  63 — 64°,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Analysis  of  the  substance  gave  the  following  results  : 

01936  gave  03915  00^  and  0-1297  HgO.     0  =  55-15  ;  H.  =  7-44. 
Ci^H^gOgS  requires  C  =  55-56  ;  H  =  7*40  per  cent. 

The  acid  was  also  examined  in  the  polariscope,  with  the  following 
result : 

aD-2-34°  whenc  =  l-606,  ^-19°,  and  ^=2  dcm.,  hence [a]i>- 72-7° 
and[M]x>   -157-2°. 

Sodium  camphor-fi'Sulphinate  was  prepared  by  exactly  neutralising 
a  solution  of  the  free  acid  with  pure  sodium  hydroxide.  The  solution 
was  evaporated  on  the  water- bath,  and  the  crystalline  mass,  after 
being  freed  from  mother  liquor  by  filtration,  was  dried  on  a  porous 
tile.  This  salt  forms  colourless  prisms  which  are  very  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol. 

0-4630  gave  01262  ^280^.     Na  =  8-85. 

CiQHigOjSNajHjO  requires  Na  =  8-98  per  cent. 
The  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  was  also  iavestigated,  when  it 
was    found    that  in    aqueous    solution    od  —1-03°    when     c  =  0*885 
(anhydrous  substance),  T^  19°,  and  1  =  2  dcm. ;  hence  [a],>-  58-2°  and 
[M]o  -138-5°. 
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For  comparison  with  this  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  camphor-^- 
sulphonate  was  examined  : 

od  +0-72°  when  c  =  2-00°;  7^=23°;  and;  =  2  dcm.,  whence  [a]^ 
+  18-0°,  and  [M]i,  +45-7^. 

Silver  camphor-P-stUpkincUe  forms  colourless  prisms  which  are  soluble 
in  water ;  it  also  reacts  readily  with  methyl  iodide,  forming  colourless 
oils  evidently  sulphones,  but  these  were  not  closely  investigated. 

The  sulphinic  acid  reacts  readily  with  nitrous  acid,  yielding  a  well- 
defined  substance  which  crystallises  in  blunt,  colourless  prisms  of 
melting  point  137 — 138^.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  of  the 
type  (RS02)2N'OH  normally  produced  from  a  sulphinic  acid  and 
nitrous  acid,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  analytical 
results : 

0-1647 gave  03478  CO,  and  0-1073  HgO.  C  =  57-5  ;  H  =  7-2. 
0-1429  „  0-3015  COj,  „  0-0974  HjO.  C  =  57-5;  H  =  7-6. 
0-1655     „     0-1300  BaSO^.     8=10-77. 

CgoHgiO-^NS^  requires  C  -  52-0  ;  H  =  67 ;  S  =  139  per  cent. 

We  have  not  further  investigated  the  nature  of  this  substance. 

Oxidation  of  CampharrP-sulphinic  Acid. — An  acidified  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  zinc  camphor-j3-sulphinate  is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  potassium 
permanganate  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  reaction  was  first 
investigated  quantitatively.  A  solution  of  the  zinc  salt  was  acidified 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  titrated  with  A7IO  per- 
manganate : 

0-2498  zinc  salt  required  191  c.c.  iT/lO  KMnO^, 
0-6633    „      „        ,,         48-9    „      „  „ 

whence  1  gram-molecule  of  zinc  salt  requires  30*3  and  29*2  grains  of 
oxygen. 

C^oHgQO^SgZn   requires   32   grams    of    oxygen    for    conversion    into 

sulphonate. 

According  to  these  experiments  the  oxygen  used  by  the  sine  salt 
is  rather  less  than  that  required  by  theory  for  the  complete  con- 
version of  sulphinic  acid  to  the  sulphonic  acid,  and  this  discrepancy 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  a-disulphone  from  two  molecules  of 
sulphinic  acid  by  the  action  of  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  oxidation  was  then  carried  out  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
material.  The  zinc  salt  was  dissolved  in  water  and  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  before.  Excess  of  aqueous  potassium 
permanganate  was  then  gradually  poured  in  while  the  mixture  was 
well  stirred.  When  all  the  permanganate  had  been  added  the 
solution  was  set  aside  a  short  time  and  then  treated  with  sulphurous 
acid  to  decompose  the  excess  of  permanganate  and  to  remove  oxides 
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of    manganese    from  the  precipitate.     The  colourless  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate was  then  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump. 

Tlie  Soluble  Portion  of  the  Oxidation  Product, — The  solution  was 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  precipitated  oxides  of  manganese 
removed  by  renewed  filtration.  The  liquid  was  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  broken  up  before  being 
thoroughly  dried. 

This  was  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  thiouyl  chloride  and  when 
the  violent  reaction  had  subsided  the  mixture  was  warmed  on  the 
water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  The  liquid  mass  was  then  decomposed 
with  ice  and  the  acid  chloride  which  separated  was  filtered  and 
finally  crystallised  from  light  petroleum.  The  product  crystallised 
in  leaflets  which  melted  at  68°  and  when  examined  in  the  polariscope 
gave  the  following  figures :  A  chloroform  solution  gave  ao  +2*97° 
when  c=  10023;  ^=24°;  and  l^\  dcm.;  whence  [ajp   +30-4° 

The  substance  is  therefore  the  chloride  of  camphor-j3-sulphonic 
acid.  Armstrong  and  Lowry  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1447)  give  the 
melting  point  of  this  substance  as  67 — 68°  and  [a]}i  +31*1°. 
Hence  the  soluble  portion  of  the  oxidation  product  is  camphor-)3- 
sul phonic  acid. 

The  Insoluble  Portion  of  the  Oxidation  Product.  d-Camphort/l-a- 
disulphone. — ^The  insoluble  product  of  oxidation  was  recrystallised 
from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  colourless  prisms.  These 
melt  at  138°  and  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  readily  so  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  glacial  acetic  acid : 

0-2074  gave  04202  COg  and  01 287  Bfi.     0  =  5574 ;  H  =  6-89. 

0-1689     „     01892  BaSO^.     S=  15-38. 

^20^80^6^2  requires  0  =  55-81 ;  H  =  6-97  ;  S=  14-88  per  cent. 

A  solution  of  the  substance  in  chloroform  was  examined  in  the 
polariscope  and  a^  -hO-62°  when  c=2  028;  2'=  22°;  and  ^  =  dcm.; 
hence  [aj^  -I- 30-6°  and  [M]d  +131-6° 

Cryoscopic  determinations  of  the  molecular  weight  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

In  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

0-2300  dissolved  in  14-40  acetic  acid  gave  A  =  0-134°;  whence 
mol.  wt.  =  441. 

In  benzene : 

0-2163  in.14-01  solvent  gave  A  =  0-185°;  whence  mol.  wt.  =  409. 
^20^80^6^2  reqiiires  molecular  weight  =  430. 

The  crude  material  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
phenetole,  giving  a  blue  colour  ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence 
of  traces  of  the  sulphinic  acid.  The  pure  substance  does  not  show 
this  reaction. 
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foiling  water  attacks  camphor-a-disulphone  very  slowlj,  and 
after  prolonged  action  shows  a  faintly  add  reaction  to  litmus. 
The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alkali  hydroxide,  but 
dissolves  more  readily  in  the  warm  reagent,  forming  the  alkali  salts 
of  camphor^ulphonic  and  sulphinic  acids.  Thus  a  sample  of  the 
disulphone  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
pure  sodium  hydroxide  until  all  had  dissolved.  The  solution  was 
then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether. 
The  aqueous  portion,  after  being  neutralised,  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcjhol.  This  was 
filtered  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  The  product 
was  examined  in  the  polanscope,  and  in  aqueous  solution  the 
following  numbers  were  obtained:  ao +  0*15°  when  c^  0868  j  l» 
1  dcm. ;  and  ^=22°;  whence  [0]^  +1728  and  [M]  (calculated 
for  sodium  camphor  sulphonate)  +43*9^.  The  specific  rotation  of 
sodium  d-oamphorsulphonate  was  found  (p.  524)  to  be  +180°  and 
[M]i,  +45-7°. 

The  ethereal  extract  from  the  acidified  solution  was  evaporated  and 
the  residue,  after  being  purified,  melted  at  62 — 63°  and  gave  the 
characteristic  reaction  of  a  sulphinic  acid  with  phenetole  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

The  disulphone  is  also  attacked  by  ammonia,  yielding  the  anhydr- 
amide  of  camphor-)3-sulphonic  acid.  Gamphor-a-disulphone  was 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  for  half  an 
hour.  The  solution  was  then  cooled  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  was 
then  collected  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  It 
melted  at  223°.  A  sample  of  camphor-/3-8ulphonic  anhydramide  pre- 
pared according  to  Armstrong  and  Lowry's  method  (Trans.,  1902,  8, 
1448)  melted  at  the  same  temperature  and  a  mixture  of  the  substances 
from  the  two  sources  also  showed  the  same  melting  point. 

Roughly,  quantitative  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc 
sulphinate  by  the  foregoing  method  showed  that  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphinic  acid  is  converted  to  sulphone  and  the  remaining  88  per 
cent,  to  the  sulphonic  acid.  The  oxidation  was  also  carried  out  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  when  it  was  found  that  the  amount  converted 
to  sulphone  was  rather  higher,  being  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  original 
sulphinic  acid.  If  the  oxidation  is  earned  out  in  alkaline  solution  no 
disulphone  is  formed. 

Condensation  of  Camphor -p-aulphinic  Acid  with  Aniaole  and  Phene- 
tole, CamphoryldianisyUidphonium, — Anisole  was  added  gradually  to  a 
cold  solution  of  zinc  camporsulphinate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Immediately  on  adding  the  first  portion  of  anisole  the  liquid  assumed 
a  deep  blue  colour,  which  disappeared  as  soon  as  excess  of  the  phenolic 
other  was  present  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphinic  acid  had   been  con- 
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veried  to  the  8ulph3niuin  base.  After  the  mixture  had  been  poured 
into  a  relatively  large  bulk  of  water  the  excess  of  anisole  was  removed 
by  shaking  with  ether.  At  this  stage  alcohol  was  added  to  the  aqueous 
layer  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  sulphonium  sulphate  which  had 
separated  as  an  oil.  The  solution  was  then  treated. witli  excess  of 
barium  hydroxide  to  remove  the  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  to 
remove  barium  and  zinc.  The  carbonates  of  barium  and  zinc  were 
then  filtered  and  the  liquid,  which  now  contained  the  base  as  carbonate, 
was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  platinic 
chloride.  In  this  way  camphoryldianisyhtUphanium  plcUinichlaride  was 
obtained  as  a  buff-coloured,  insoluble  precipitate.  It  was  purified  by 
precipitation  with  water  from  solution  in  acetone.  After  being  dried 
in  the  steam  oven  the  substance  melted  at  166°  with  profound 
decomposition : 

0-1883  gave  0-0301  Pt.     Pt=  1599. 

0-1603     „     0  2806  CO,  and  0-0707  HgO.     C  =  4774 ;  H  =  4-90. 
(024Hj903ClS)2,PtCl4  requires  C  =  47*92  ;  H  =  4-83  ;  Pt  =  1622  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  was  investigated.  It  was  found 
that  a  solution  in  epichlorohydrin  gave :  od  -1*04°,  when  <?  =  2  009, 
7'=  22°  and  i  =  l  dcm. ;  hence  [a]D  -51-8°  and  [M]i>  -627-8° 

The  dicliromale  of  camphoryldianisylsulphonium  was  obtained  as  a 
yellow,  fiocculent  precipitate  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sulphate  to  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  The  precipitate 
was  filtered  and  purified  by  redissolving  in  acetone  and  pouring  this 
solution  into  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  dichromate.  The 
substance,  when  pure,  forms  an  orange  coloured,  amorphous  powder 
which  melts  with  decomposition  at  110°  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  extremely  so  in  acetone  or  epichloro- 
hydrin : 

0-2460  yielded  on  ignition  00381  Cr203.     Or  =  10-60. 

(Cj^HjgOgS)j,Cr207  requires  Or  =  10*30  per  cent. 

Campkoryldiphenetylavdphonium. — The  platinichloride  of  the  base 
was  obtained  by  a  method  precisely  similar  to  that  given  above  for  the 
anisyl  derivative. 

Camp/iaryldiphBnetylsiUphonifMn  platinichloride  is  a  very  light  brown, 
crystalline  powder  which  melts  at  152°  and  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
very  soluble  in  epichlorohydrin  : 

0-1570  gave  0-2848  CO^  and  00754  H^O .     C « 49-48 ;  H  =  5-34. 

0-1803     „     00278  Pt.     Pt=:  15-42. 

0-2288     „     0-0357  Pt.     Pt=  15*60. 
(CgeH,80,ClS)2.PtCl^  requires  Pt  =  15*5  ;  C  =  49'60 ;  H  «=  j-25  per  cent. 

N  N  2 
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When  this  substance  was  examined  in  the  polariscope  in  epichloro- 
hydrin  solution  :  od  -116°  when  c  =  2*023,  7^=28°  and  ^  =  1  dcm.  ; 
hence  [a]^  -  57*3°  and  [M]i,  -  726^ 

The  dichromate  of  the  base  forms  an  unstable,  orange  powder  which 
melts  with  decomposition  at  114° : 

01892  gave  00277  CrjOg.     Cr  =  1002. 

{C^'H^^fiQ^)^,Cr20j  requires  Cr  =  9*76  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  most  hearty  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  above  experiments. 

The  Organic  Chbmistrt  Laboratory, 

Univkrsity  College, 

London. 


LII. — Derivatives  of  Multivalent  Iodine.  Part  III. 
The  Action  of  Heat  on  lodohenzene  Dichloride,  and 
on  the  m-  and  p-N'itro-  and  ^Chloro-derivatives. 

By  William  Caldwell  and  Emil  Alphonse  Weener. 

In  his  original  paper  on  the  preparation  of  iodobenzene  dichloride 
(7.  pr,  C/iem.,  1886,  [ii],  33,  154)  Willgerodt  states  that  the  compound 
decomposes  at  115 — 120°  with  evolution  of  all  the  chlorine  in  the  free 
state,  leaving  iodobenzene.  The  same  change,  he  states,  takes  place 
when  the  substance  is  kept  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Later  (5er.,  18y3,  26,  3494)  he  remarks  that  the  dichloride,  when 
exposed  to  inoist  air,  decomposes  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride. 
More  recently  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  1136)  F.  Keppler  has  shown  that  the 
compound  when  kept  in  sealed  tubes,  even  in  the  dark,  decomposes 
with  formation  of  j9-chloroiodobenzene. 

The  results  which  we  have  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  three  isomeric  iodotoluene  dichlorides  have  induced  us  to 
re-examine  the  behaviour  of  the  iodobenzene  derivative. 

We  find  that  the  dichloride,  when  heated,  undergoes  sudden  decom- 
position at  temperatures  varying  from  110 — 136°,  according  to  the 
rate  of  heating,  and  the  main  change  takes  place  in  aocordauce  wich 
the  equation  : 

CgH,-ICl2  =  C6H4C1I(1  ;  4)  +  HCl. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  evolved  in  the  free  state  does  not  exceed 
27  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.     Eapid  heating  favours  the  formation 
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of   jp-chloroiodobenzene,    which    is  the    sole   substitution  derivative 
produced. 

When  iodobenzene  dichloride  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  or  over 
sulphuric  acid,  no  chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  free  state.  It  has  already 
been  shown  (Werner,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1632)  that  o-iodonitrobenzene 
dichloride  when  heated  loses  all  its  chlorine  in  the  free  state,  and  this 
we  fiud  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  />- derivative ;  m-iodonitro- 
benzene  dichloride,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  at  103°  with 
formation  of  a  substitution  product  to  the  extent  of  27  to  28  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical.  |7-Chloroiodobenzene  forms  a  dichloride  which 
decomposes  at  112°,  a  substitution  derivative  being  formed  in  this  case 
also  to  the  extent  of  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  Thus, 
whilst  the  nitro-group  in  o-  and  ^-positions  completely  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  substitution  product,  its  presence  in  the  m-position  has 
the  same  inhibiting  effect  as  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  /^-position. 

EXPERIMBMTAL. 

Action  of  Heat  07i  Iodobenzene  Dichloride,  CgHg-ICIg. — The  results  of 
two  experiments  in  which  2  grams  of  this  substance  were  heated  in 
the  manner  described  in  our  previous  paper  are  as  follows : 


Sudden 

decom- 

Per-     Percentage 

position 

centage  of       of  the 

First  traces  of 

Cl  +  HCl 

Free  CI     theoretical 

CI  eyolved. 

evolved. 

evolved.       for  Clg. 

imcnt  I. 

Heated  slowly...       102'' 

124' 

6-97            27-0 

..    II. 

„      rapidly ..        87* 

136—187'' 

5-99            23-2 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  represent  the  percentage  decom- 
position in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

C,H,-I01j  =  C,HJ  +  Cl^ 
proving  that  a  large  proportion  of  a  substitution  product  is  formed. 

In  order  to  examine  the  products  of  decomposition,  112  grams  of 
iodobeozene  dichloride  were  decomposed  by  heat.  The  liquid  product 
obtained  was  shaken  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  finally 
dried  over  the  solid  hydroxide.  It  weighed  90  grams,  and  after  several 
distillations  was  ultima '^ely  separated  into  four  fractions. 

Fractions  I,  180 — 195°,  and  II,  195 — 210°,  consisted  of  iodobenzene, 
26  and  21  grams  respectively. 

Fraction  III,  210 — 225°,  consisted  of  a  mixture  in  equal  proportions 
of  iodobenzene  and  chloroiodobenzene,  7  grams. 

Fraction  IV,  225 — 236°,  solidified  on  cooling  to  a  tjrystalline  mass, 
and  was  j9-chloroioiobenzene,  m.  p.  55 '5°,  20  grams. 

The  composition  of  fractions  II  and  I  CI  was  determined  by  chlorina- 
tion  and  subsequent  analyses  of  the  dichlorides.     Allowing  for  the 
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loss  accompanying  the  distillations,  the  proportion  of  />-ch1oroiodo- 
benzene  produced  was  much  less  than  when  small  quantities  of  the 
iodobenzene  dichloride  were  decomposed. 

Action  of  CMorine  on  ^-Chloroiodob&nzene, — ^Twelve  grams  of 
p-chloroiodobenzene  were  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  chlorine  was 
passed  into  the  cold  solution.  There  was  no  liberation  of  iodine.  The 
dichloride  separated  in  pale  yellow,  microcrystalline  needles.  It  was 
filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed  with  chloroform,  and  dried 
in  the  air.     Ten  grams  were  obtained. 

0  5  gave,  on  trituration  with  potassium  iodide  solution, 
CI,  0-11733  =  23-46. 
CgH^CMClg  requires  01  =  22*91  pfir  cent. 

Action  of  Heat  on  ^ChloroiodohenzeTie  Dichloride,  CgH^CMClg. — Two 
grams  were  heated  in  the  manner  already  described.     At  83°  the  first 
trace  of  chlorine  was  evolved,  and  at  112°  decomposition  took  place 
with  effervescence,  some  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved. 
CI  evolved,  0*33145  =  1657  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  72*32  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CgH^CMCla »  CgH^ClI  +  Clj. 

A  substitution  product  is  formed  to  the  extent  of  27  to  28  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical. 

Action  of  Heat  on  m-Monitrobenzene .  Dichloride,  'NO^'CqU^'JCX^. — 
The  m-iodonitrobenzene  was  purified  by  distillation  in  steam.  It  was 
obtained  in  pale  yellow  crystals  melting  at  38*5°.*  The  dichloride 
forms  glistening  plates,  resembling  iodoform  in  appearance. 

Two  grams  heated  with  the  previously  described  precautions  evolved 
chlorine  at  65 — 66°.  At  103°  sudden  decomposition  took  place  with 
effervescence,  some  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved. 

CI  evolved,  0*3233  =  16165  per  cent, 
which  corresponds  to  72*88  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
in  accordance  with  equation  : 

NC/CgH^'TCIj  =  NOg-CgH  J  +  Clg ; 
consequently  a  substitution  product  is  also  formed,  in  this  rase  to  the 
extent  of  2T  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Action  of  Heat  on  ^lodo7iitrobenzene  Dicldoride,  NOg'CgH^'IClj. — 
Two  grams  were  heated  as  above  described.  Evolution  of  chlorine 
commenced  at  106°,  and  continued  gradually  up  to  173°,  at  which 
temperature  the  product  melted  without  any  effervescence. 

devolved,  0*4431  =  2215. 
Theory  for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  =  22*18  per  cent. 

•  The  melting  point  is  recorded  as  34"  (Griess)  and  36*  (KSmer). 
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The  decomposition  in  this  iDStatice  is  therefore  complete,  and  confirms 
the  result  obtained  by  Willgerodt.  During  the  heating  the  /?-iodo- 
nitrobenzene  sublimes  in  beautiful,  long,  slender,  pale  yellow  needles. 

UsrvERsiTT  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Trinity  Coli.fgk,  Dudlin. 


IjIII  — Depression  of  the  Fi^eezing  Point  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Potassium 
Persulphate  and  other  Compounds. 

By  Thomas  Slater  Price,  D.Sc. 

In  a  recent  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1092),  Friend  has  adduced  evidence 
supporting  the  idea  that  when  hydrogen  peroxide  and  potassium  per- 
sulphate are  brought  together  in  solution  an  unstable  compound  is 
formed ;  this  compound  slowly  decomposes,  liberating  oxygen  and 
forming  potassium  bisulphate.  If  such  a  compound  is  formed, 
potassium  persulphate  should  cause  a  less  molecular  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  than  it  does  of  water, 
assuming  that  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  possess  a  less 
dissociating  power  than  pure  water.  Calvert  [Ann,  PhysUc,^  1900,  [iv], 
1,  483)  has  shown  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
greater  than  that  of  water,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Nernst- 
Thomson  rule,  the  dissociating  power  of  the  former  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  ;  this  rule,  however,  is  not  valid  in  every  case. 
Jones  and  Murray  [Amer,  Chem,  J,,  1903,  30,  205),  from  their  results 
for  tho  freezing  points  of  solutions  containing  both  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  conclude  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  a  greater  dis- 
sociating power  than  water. 

In  what  follows,  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  on  the  freezing 
points  of  solutions  in  hydrogen  peroxide  of  not  only  potassium  per- 
sulphate, but  also  of  potassium  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate. 

Method  of  Experiment. — The  freezing  point  determinations  were  all 
carrieti  out  with  the  ordinary  fieckmann  apparatus,  the  usual  precau- 
tions being  observed.  Since  hydrogen  peroxide  is  catalytically  decom- 
posed by  platinum,  a  glass  stirrer  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
platinum  one.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  corrections 
for  the  amount  of  ice  crystallising  out,  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
supercooling  was  not  greater  than- 0*5° 

The  solutions  were  made  up  by  volume,  so  that  the  molecular  depres- 
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sions  refer  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  caused  by  1  mol.  of 
the  solute  in  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

The  strengths  of  solutions  containing  hydrogen  peroxide  were  esti- 
mated by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  both  before  and  after 
the  freezing  point  determinations;  usually  there  was  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  strength. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  molecular  depressions  of  the 
pure  substances  with  the  results  of  other  observers,  as  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  Phystkalischchemisclie  Tabellen,  will  show  that  the 
agreement  is  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  the  values  for 
the  intermediate  concentrations  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  curve  is 
drawn  through  the  results  of  other  observers  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  value  3 '98°  for  the  molecular 
depression  caused  by  3*923  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  in, 100  c.c.  solution 
(Jones  and  Getman,  Amer,  Chem,  J.,  1902,  27,  436),  and  this  causes 
a  deviation  of  approximately  OP  in  some  cases,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures  : 

Gm.  H2SO4  in  100  c.c.  solution 2-180  3-052  6-539  8-720 

Mol.  A(ob8.)    3-90  3-83  3*99  4-17 

Mol.  A(calc.)  3-86  392  4-09  416 

The  figures  for  the  molecular  depression  (mol.  d)  given  in  the  last 
line  have  been  obtained  from  the  curve  drawn  through  the  results  of 
other  observers  (Loomis,  Jones,  Mackay,  (be). 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Potassium  Persulphaie. 

KgSjOa       HjOa  Aj  +  Ag.  A(K8S208  + 

iii  gram ^.  in  grams.  Mo!.  A  Aj(K2S208).  ^jjlfi^,  (calc).  HgOj)  obs.      Diff. 
1-696          —           4-77"*           0  298"          —              _  _  _ 

1-696        3  303        4-30  0-298  1-840"       2-138"        2-110"       -0H)28" 

1-696        4-925        3-73  0-298  2  809        3107  3  043  0*064 

1-696        6-523        3*33  0  298  3*837         4  135  4  046  0*089 

*  The  molecular  depresiion  when  calculated  as  grams  solute  per  1000  grams  water 
is  4*71".  Miiller  {ZeUsch,  physikal.  Ohem.,  1893,  12,  657)  gives  4*7"  for  a  solution 
containing  1-0432  grams  KsSgOg  in  100  grams  of  water. 

(The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  give  the  weights  of  the  respec- 
tive compounds  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution.  Mol.  d  is  the 
molecular  depression  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  caused  by  solu- 
tion of  the  persulphate  in  it.  d^  and  d^  are  the  observed  depressions  of 
the  freezing  point  of  water  for  solutions  the  strengths  of  which  are 
given  in  the  first  two  columns.  The  last  column  gives  the  differences 
between  the  calculated  and  observed  values  shown  in  columns  6  and  7. 
The  same  arrangement  is  adopted  in  all  the  succeeding  tables.) 

The  results  for  mol.  A  show  that  some  combination  does  take  place 
between  the  molecules  of  potassium  persulphate  and  hydrogen  per- 
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oxide  when  in  solution  together ;  as  the  concentration  of  the  latter 
compound  is  inci;eased  the  extent  of  combination  also  increases.  This 
is  perhaps  better  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the  last  five  columns. 
In  the  case  of  a  solution  containing  two  solutes,  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  of  the  solvent  is  generally  approximately  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  lowerings  which  each  solute  would  separately  cause.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  two  solutes  interact,  and  either  some  molecules 
disappear  or  more  are  formed ;  in  the  first  case,  the  depression  is  less 
than,  and  in  the  second  case  greater  than,  the  sum  of  the  separate 
depressions.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  show  that  the  first 
case  is  true. 

Friend  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1092)  has  shown  that  potassium  per- 
sulphate and  hydrogen  peroxide  interact  slowly.  This  would  also 
account  for  the  decrease  in  the  molecular  depression,  if  the  action  were 
appreciable.  Measurements  of  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  before  and  after  the  freezing  point  determination  showed 
that  no  decomposition  had  taken  place. 

In  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  53)  the  author  has  shown 
that  the  formula  of  potassium  permonosulphate  is  KHSO5.  One  would 
therefore  expect  this  salt  to  be  formed  by  the  interaction  of  potassium 
bisulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation  EHSO4  + 
HjOj  =  KHSO5  +  HgO.  Freezing  point  determinations  were  therefore 
undertaken  to  see  if  there  was  any  combination  in  solution.  Before 
investigating  this  system,  however,  measurements  were  made  on  the 
systems  containing  the  compounds  from  wldch  potassium  bisulphate  is 
formed. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Svlphuric  Acid. 


n^o. 

HA 

A,  +  A2A(HaS04  + 

in  grara<t. 

in  grams. 

Mol.  A. 

AjCH^SO^).  a,(HA). 

(calc). 

HaOa)  oba. 

Diff. 

2-180 

— 

3  90° 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2180 

1-621 

4-11 

0-866° 

0-891° 

1-757° 

1-805° 

+  0-048° 

2-180 

2-399 

4-32 

0-866 

1-321 

2-187 

2-280 

0-093 

2-180 

3-258 

4-37 

0-866 

1-800 

2-666 

2-771 

0-105 

3-062 

___ 

3-83' 











8  052 

1-659 

3-97 

ri9r 

0-917' 

2-108' 

2-151° 

+  0  043° 

3  052 

2-523 

417 

1191 

1-392 

2-583 

2-690 

0-017 

3-052 

3-277 

4-29 

1-191 

1-846 

3  037 

3-181 

0-144 

4-360 

«_ 

3-86'' 











4-360 

1-670 

4-08 

1-717' 

0-922° 

2-639° 

2736° 

+  0-097° 

4-360 

2-480 

4-25 

1-717 

1-331 

3-098 

3-271 

0173 

4-360 

8  386 

4-38 

1-717 

1-860 

3-577 

3-809 

0-232 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing 
point  caused  by  sulphuric  acid  is  increised  in  hydrogen  peroxide  solu- 
tions; the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  latter,  the  greater  the 
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increase  in  the  molecular  depression.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
differences  in  the  last  column  are  positive.  This  confirms  the  results 
of  Jones  and  Murray  (Anier,  Chem,  •/.,  1903,  20,  205),  who  explain 
them  by  the  assumption  that  a  solution  of  hydrogen  p*^roxide  possesFes 
a  greater  diFsociating  power  than  pure  water.  This,  at  pre^'ent,  seems 
to  be  the  only  feasible  explanation,  since  any  action  between  sulphuiic 
acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation  HgSO^  +  H^Og  = 
^jSOg  +  HgO,  would  decreas^e  the  number  of  molecules  having  an 
effect  on  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  thus  bring  about  a  decrease 
in  the  molecular  depression.  Moreover,  permono<5ulphuric  acid  does 
not  appear  to  be  formed  at  these  dilutions,  at  nil  events  within  the 
time  of  experiment. 

It  follows  that  the  formation  of  the  compound  between  potassium 
persulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide  proceeds  to  a  greater  extent  than 
that  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  freezing  points,  since  the  increased 
dissociation  due  to  hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  aryl  Potassium  Svlphaie, 


K^O, 

HA 

A,  +  A, 

A(K3S04  + 

m  grams. 

m  grams. 

Mol.  6. 

Ai(K,SOJ. 

A,(HA). 

(calc). 

HA)  obs. 

Diflf. 

3-876 



4-12° 











3-876 

1-6-21 

3-68 

0-915' 

0-89r 

1-806" 

1-687" 

-  0-119* 

3-876 

2-399 

3-42 

0-915 

1-321 

2-236 

2-080 

0-156 

3-876 

3-258 

3-24 

0-915 

1-800 

2-715 

2-520 

0-195 

5-426 



3-96^ 

_ 

_ . 

_ 



_ 

5-426 

1-659 

3-47 

1-232' 

0-917" 

2-149" 

1-997" 

-0152" 

5-426 

2-523 

8-28 

1-232 

1-392 

2-411 

2-411 

0-213 

5-426 

3-277 

3-08 

1-232 

1-846 

2-803 

2-803 

0-275 

5-813 

— 

3-93 









— 

7-751  ♦ 

— 

3-73 









— 

7-751 

1-670 

3-37 

1-657 

0-922 

2-579 

2-421 

0-158 

7-751 

2-480 

315 

1-657 

1-381 

3-038 

2-780 

0-268 

7-751 

3-336 

2-99 

1-657 

1-860 

3-517 

3  186 

0-331 

*  Supersatiiratod  solution. 

(The  molecular  depressions  obtained  by  other  observers  for  the  con- 
centrations of  potassium  sulphate  given  above  are  4*04°,  3*95°,  3  93°, 
and  3*87°  respectively.) 

The  molecular  depression  decreases  with  increase  in  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  peroxide.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
Jones  and  Carroll  {Amei\  Chem.  J.,  1902,  28,  284)  for  other  salts,  for 
example,  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate. 
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Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Potassium  Hydrogen  Sulphate, 

The  variouB  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  prepare  a 
pure  salt  of  permonosulphiiric  acid  have  not  been  successful.  It 
seemed  likely  that  the  potassium  salt  should  result  from  the  inter- 
action of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  potassium  bisulphate,  according  to 
the  equation  given  on  p.  533,  and  that  concentration  of  the  solution 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  would  lead  to  the 
deposition  of  the  pure  salt.  If  potassium  bisulphate  is  dissolved  in 
an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  (Merck's  30  per 
cent,  by  weight),  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand,  permonosulphate 
is  slowly  formed.  Concentration  of  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  leads  at 
first  to  the  deposition  of  clear  crystals  of  an  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  \ 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  then  dries  up  to  a  white  mass,  which 
contains  permonosulphate.  Analysis  of  this  residue,  according  to  the 
method  given  in  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  53),  showed  it  to 
contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  potassium  permonosulphate,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  one  of  the  higher  acid  sulphates  of  potassium.  No  indi« 
cation,  judging  from  the  analytical  results,  was  obtained  of  the  forma- 
tion of  potassium  persulphate  (K^SjOg).  Attempts  to  recrystallise 
the  residue  from  more  hydrogen  peroxide  were  not  successful,  the  per- 
monosulphate undergoing  partial  decomposition  during  the  process. 
Nor  could  any  method  of  partial  precipitation  from  solution  be  found 
which  produced  a  pnre  salt.* 

In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  solution  containing  per- 
monosulphate (and  free  sulphuric  acid)  is  much  more  stable  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I  possess  a  solution  which  was  made  from 
potassium  persulphate  two  years  ago,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  much  in  strength,  and,  moreover,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  another  case,  10  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  permonosulphate  (from  KHSO4  *^^  ^s^a)  ^®^®  equivalent 
to  27*8  c.c.  of  a  thiosulphate  solution  on  May  23,  1906 ;  on  August  15 
the  titre  was  27*1  c.c,  and  on  September  14,  26*8  c.c. 

Freezing  point  determinations  were  also  carried  out  on  solutions  of 
potassium  bisulphate  in  hydrogen  peroxide.  Jones  and  his  co-workers 
have  found  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  a  greater  dissociating  power 
for  acids  than  water  has  (compare  the  results  for  sulphuric  acid),  and, 
since  a  solution  of  potassium  bisulphate  is  acid,  the  effect  of  any  com- 
bination between  the  bisulphate  and  the  hydrogen  peroxide  would  be 
partially  masked  by  the  effect  of  the  H'-ions.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point, 

*  Attempts  to  prepare  pure  salts  of  the  heavier  metals,  snch  as  Ca(HS0B)2,  have 
80  far  not  been  sncoesafnl. 
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as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  one  set 
of  observations  only. 

KHSO4       H,Oj  A(KHS04  + 

infframs.  in  grams.  Mol.  A.  A^tKHSO^).  AsCHgOj).  Aj  +  Aj     HjOj).  Diff. 

8-478           —           3-62°               _              _              —              ^  __ 

8-478        1-669        3*43               2190"       0-917"       3107"       8051"  -0-056** 

8-478        2-523        3-41               2*190         1392        3582        3512  007O 

8-478        3-277        S'iO               2*190        1*846        4-086        8-961  0075 

It  is  noticeable  that  an  alteration  in  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  affect  the  molecular  depression  to  any 
extent.     The  other  sets  of  observations  gave  similar  results. 

Chemical  Department, 

Municipal  Technical  School, 
Birmingham. 


LIV. — The  Reduction  Products  of  o-  and  ^-Dimelhoxy- 

benzoin. 

By  James  Colquhoun   Irvine,   Ph.D.,   D.Sc,   and    Agnes  Marion 
Mood  IE,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Carnegie  Scholar. 

The  relationship  of  compounds  of  the  benzoin  type  to  the  parent 
hydrocarbon  is  usually  ascert  lined  by  reduction  to  the  corresponding 
hydrobenzoin  and  subsequent  treatment  of  this  product  with  hydrogen 
iodide.  By  this  process  ordinary  benzoin  is  converted  into  dibenzyl, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  corresponding  hydrocarbon. 

The  case  of  substituted  benzoins  offers  the  possibility  of  more  com- 
plex relictions  of  some  interest,  and  we  have  made  a  study  of  the 
various  reduction  products  obtained  from  both  o-  and  j>-dimethozy- 
benzoin. 

o-Dimethoxybenzoin  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  668)  was  converted  into  the 
corresponding  hydrobenzoin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  this  compound  by  means  of  hydrogen 
iodide.  In  this  case  it  seemed  probable  that  the  removal  of  the 
methoxyl  groups  from  the  ort  ho -position  might  lead  to  the  union  of 
the  two  benzene  nuclei,  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  dihydrophenan- 
threne.  A  similar  reduction  has  recently  been  carried  out  by  Law 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  1517),  who  obtained  9  :  10-dihydroxyphenanthrene 
by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  hydrosalicyloin.  The  reaction  in 
question  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  recourse  was  finally  had  to 
Baeyer's  method  of  reduction,  the  compound  being  distilled  with  zinc 
dubt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  main  pro- 
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duct  thus  obtained  was  -p-dimethi/holane,  a  result  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  Baejer's  method  reduces 
aromatic  oxj-compounds  to  the  parent  hydrocarbon.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  speculate  accurately  as  to  the  progress  of  reactions  which 
take  place  at  high  temperatures,  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the  various 
stages  undergone  in  this  abnormal  reduction. 

With  the  object  of  isolating  the  intermediate  products,  the  method 
of  reduction  was  somewhat  modified ;  the  zinc  dust  used  was  not  freed 
from  adherent  oxide,  and  the  distillation  was  conducted  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  Under 
these  conditions  the  methoxyl  groups  remained  unreduced,  and  the 
principal  product  consisted  of  o-dimethoxystilbene : 
MeO-CeH^-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CgH^-OMe— > 

MeO'CeH^-CHICH-CgH^-OMe. 

On  further  reduction  under  the  same  conditions,  this  substance  was 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  o-dimethoxydi benzyl  and  ^-dimethyl- 
tolane, 

MeO-CgH^-CHICH-CeH^-OMe    — >     MeO-CgH^-CHa-CHj-CgH/OMe 
+  C^H^Me'CiC-CgH^Me, 

and  the  latter  substance  constituted  the  sole  product  when  the  ethane 
derivative  was  in  turn  reduced.  , 

The  conversion  of  the  o-methoxy-compounds  into  the  ^-hydrocarbon 
is  therefore  effected  at  the  last  stage  of  the  reduction,  and  is  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  removal  of  two  molecules  of  water,  and  sub- 
sequent transference  of  the  two  methyl  groups  to  the  position  of 
greatest  stability. 

In  view  of  the  general  importance  of  Baeyer's  method  of  reduction 
and  the  abnormality  of  the  above  result,  we  extended  our  experiments 
to  anisoin  and  its  derivatives.  The  compounds  selected  for  experiment 
were  prepared  with  the  object  of  testing  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on 
different  side  chains. 

The  table  on  page  538  classifies  the  results  obtained. 

The  evidence  of  experiments  (I)  and  (2)  shows  that  the  side  chains 

JL^  and  'l/^  reduce  alike  to     1^ ^,  when  the  reduction  is 

•CO  'CO  -CO 

carried  out  in  carbon   dioxide.     Moreover,  experiments  (3)  and  (4) 

afford  additional  proof  that  the  ketonic  group,  and  also  the  phenolic 

methoxyl  groups  remain  unaltered  under  these  conditions.     On  the 

other   hand,  reactions  (5)  and  (6)  show  that  the   groups   .XrT.pi-ri 

and  Xtt  r\TT  9   when   similarly   treated,   reduce   first   to     i|    .    The 
effect  of  sub:stituting  hydrogen  for  carbon  dioxide  in  the  process  is 
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Snbfltauce. 


1.  Anisoin  

2.  Anisoin  methyl  ether. 

8.  DeozyaDlsoiu 

4.  Anisil 

5.  H^'droanisoin    

6.  Hydroaiiisoin     mono 

methyl  ether , 

7.  Deoxyanisoin 

8.  Hyd I'oanisoiu 

9.  jp-Dimethoxystilbeue.. 


Couditions 
of  experiment. 


Distilled  in  carbon  dioxide. 


Distilled  in  hydrogen. 


Products. 


Deoxyanisoin ;  trace  of  p-di- 

methoxystilbene. 
Deoxyaniaoin ;  trace  of  ^-di- 

methoxystilbene. 
Deoxyanisoin. 
Aniail. 
2^- Dimethoxystilbene. 

I^-Dimethoxystiibene. 
^-Dimethoxystilbene ;   stil- 

bene. 
Stilbene. 
Stilbene. 


shown  in  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  and  only  then  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained. 
The  nature  of  the  complete  reduction  of  anisoin,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
version into  stilbene,  is  best  seen  if  we  accept  the  enolic  formula  for 
deoxy benzoin  as  uhown  below  : 


MeO-CeH^-CH 


MeO-OgH^-CH-OH  MeO-CeH^-CHg 

MeO-OgH^-CO  ~^     MeO-CgH^-CO  "     MeO-C^H^-C-OH 

MeO-C^H^-CH  CeH^-CH 


MeO-CeH^-clH        "     C^Hfi-CH" 


The  position  occupied  by  the  methoxyl  groups  in  the  ring  therefore 
affects  the  nature  of  the  reduction  considerably.  Both  in  the  ortho- 
and  para-compounds  studied  the  alkyloxy-groups  are  evidently  the  last 
to  be  eliminated,  but  in  the  former  case  the  methyl  groups  ultimately 
effect  substitution  in  the  ring,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  removed, 
probably  in  the  form  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Our  results  show  that  the  evidence  given  by  Baejer's  reduction 
process  must  be  accepted  with  some  caution  in  deducing  the  constitution 
of  aromatic  oxy -compounds.  In  particular,  the  irregular  reduction 
undergone  by  me thoxy -derivatives  renders  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  determination  of  the  structural  formulas  of  mauy 
alkaloids  extremely  doubtful. 

Experimental. 

Preparation  of  O'Dimethoxyhydrohenzoin. 

The  o-dimethoxy benzoin  required  was  prepared,  as  already  described 
(Zoc.  cit,)^  by  the  condensation  of  salicylaldehyde  methyl  ether.  There« 
duction  of  the  compound  to  a  hydrobenzoin  was  carried  out  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  the  benzoin  in  moist  ether.  Ninety 
grams  of   dimethoxy benzoin  were  dissolved  in  ether  saturated  with 
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wnter,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  largo  excess  of  finely  powdered 
4  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam.  A  brisk  current  of  carbon  dioxide  was 
lei  into  the  well  cooled  solution,  which  was  thoroughly  mixed  by  means 
of  a  powerful  mechanical  stirrer.  As  the  hydrobenzoin  is  pi*acticaUy 
insoluble  in  ether  it  was  precipitated  along  with  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
produced  in  the  reaction.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  liquid  was 
filtered,  and  the  residual  sludge,  after  separation  from  mercury,  was 
extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  In  this  way  the  hydrobenzoin  was 
removed,  aud,  after  recry&tallisation  from  alcohol,  was  obtained  in  large 
prisms  melting  at  153 — 154°.  The  ethereal  filtrate,  on  concentration, 
furnished  an  additional  quantity  of  the  powder,  the  total  yield  of  which 
amounted  to  70  grams.     Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  0  =  69*82;  H-6-60.     (II)  0  =  6992;  H  =  6'71. 

^16^18^4  requires  0*=  70*07  ;  H=*  6o7  per  cent. 

Examination  showed  that  no  products  corresponding  to  Mohydro- 
benzoin  or  deoxy benzoin  were  produced  in  the  reaction. 

The  existence  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  hydrobenzoin  was 
proved  by  boiling  the  compound  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.  After 
two  hours'  treatment,  the  excess  of  reagent  was  removed  under 
diminished  pressure,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  light  petroleum.  The  product,  which  crystallised  in  small 
prisms,  melted  at  171 — 172°,  and  analysis  showed  the  substance  to  be 
the  diMcetyl  derivative  of  the  hydrobenzoin. 

(I)  0  =  66-83;  H-616.     (II)  0  =  67*15;  H  =  6*19. 

OjoHgoOg  requires  0  =  67  04  ;  H  =  614  per  cent. 

With  a  similar  object  in  view,  the  action  of  phenylcarbimide  on  the 
hydrobenzoin  was  tried,  and  we  obtained  the  diphent/luretluuie  deriv- 
ative in  beautiful  prisms  (m.  p.  186 — 187°). 

Analysis  gave : 

0  =  70*12;  H  =  5-57;  N  =  5*59. 

CjoHggOcN^  requires  0  ==  70*31 ;  H  =  5-47  ;  N  =  5  47  per  cent. 

RedtLction  of  o-Dimethoxyhydrohenzotn. — Several  attempts  were  made 
in  the  first  place  to  reduce  the  compound  by  means  of  hydrogen 
iodide.  Experiments  carried  out  at  various  temperatures  ranging  from 
100°  to  200°  gave  only  gummy  products,  and  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  hydrobenzoin  was  rapidly  converted  into  an  un- 
crystallisable  tar  when  mixed  with  the  concentrated  acid.  The  reduc- 
tion was  therefore  cairied  out  by  distilling  an  intim  ite  mixture  of  the 
hydrobenzoin  and  excess  of  zinc  du^t  over  pumice  stone  with  which 
zinc  dust  was  incorporated.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  not 
more  than  5  grams  of  the  hydrobenzoin  were  used  in  each  experiment. 
The  distillation  was  carried  out  as  usual  in  a  sloping  combustion  tube, 
the  end  of  which  was  fitted  with  an  adapter  dipping  under  alcohol.    As 
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explained  in  the  introduction,  the  distillation  can  be  controlled  so  as  to 
give  three  distinct  reduction  products.  When  carried  out  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide,  the 
product  was  an  oil  which,  after  repeated  fractionation,  boikd  at 
195 — 197^  under  20  mm.  pressure,  and  which  did  not  crystallise  when 
kept  at  —  10°  for  several  days. 

Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  C  =  79-90;  H  =  6-58.     (II)  C  =  80-13  •  H  =  6-65. 

^16^16^2  requires  C  =  80  00 ;  H  =  6-60  per  cent. 

As  the  compound  behived  as  an  unsaturated  substance  towards 
bromine,  and  was  also  not  affected  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride, 
it  was  regarded  as  o-dimethoxystilbene.  This  view  was  confirmed  by 
its  reduction  by  the  method  just  described.  When  distilled  over  zinc 
dust  it  yielded  an  oil  which  crystallised  on  standir>g.  The  product  was 
purified  from  dilute  alcohol  (prisms,  m.  p.  83 — 84°). 

Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  0  =  79-26;  H  =  7-55.     (II)  0  =  79-36;  H  =  7-59. 

OigHjgOg  requires  0  =  7934 ;  H  =  7*44  per  cent. 

As  acetic  anhydride  was  without  action  on  the  compound,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  o-dimethoxi/dibenzi/L 

Both  the  above  substances  gave  jE>-dimethyltolane  when  reduced  by 
Baeyer's  process,  but  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  the 
latter  compound  is  to  reduce  the  hydrobenzoin  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  In  this  way  the  intermediate  compounds  in  the  reduction 
are  converted  into  the  hydrocarbon.  The  distillate  crystallised  readily 
on  cooling,  and,  after  drainiug  from  adherent  oil  on  a  porous  plate, 
the  crystals  were  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The 
product  consisted  of  long,  delicate  needles  melting  at  136 — 137°,  and 
possessing  a  l)eautiful  blue  fluorescence.  The  mother  liquors  from  the 
recrystallisation  invariably  contained  a  little  o-dimethozydibenzyl,and 
the  oil  recovered  from  the  porous  plate  proved  to  contain  the  ethylene 
derivative. 

p-Dimethyltolane. — Oonsiderable  trouble  was  experienced  in  identi- 
fying the  compound  melting  at  136 — 137°  with  p-dimethyltolane,  aa 
the  analysis  presented  great  difficulties.  Using  the  ordinary  com- 
bustion method,  the  values  found  for  hydrogen  were  practically 
constant,  but  the  carbon  content  showed  great  variation,  ranging  from 
70  to  85  per  cent.  The  admixture  of  copper  oxide  or  potassium 
dichrc  mate  with  the  substance  in  the  boat  was  without  avail,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  bayonet  tube  method  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  wet  method  of  combustion  (Fritzsche,  Anntden,  1897,  294,  79) 
and  the  Dennstedt  process  were  also  tried,  but  without  success. 
Finally,   the  substance  was  burned   in  the  usual  way,  using  a  tube 
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3  metres  long.  The  carbon  cod  tent  still  varied  somewhat,  but  the 
results  showed  the  compound  to  be  a  hydrocarbon.  The  mean  value 
for  hydrogen  in  twelve  combustions  was  6*99  per  cent.,  and  the 
maximum  value  found  for  carbon  was  92*96  per  cent.  (C15H14  requires 
0  =  93*20;  B[  =  6'80  per  cent.).  The  molecular  weight,  determined  by 
the  boiling  point  method  in  chloroform  solution,  was  207  (calculated 
206),  and  the  identity  of  the  compound  with  ;7-dimethyltolane  was 
further  established  by  the  preparation  of  the  latter  from  /?-dimethyl- 
stilbene  dibromide.  The  specimen  thus  obtained  melted,  as  did  the 
compound  under  examination,  at  136°,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two 
preparations  melted  sharply  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  described  above,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  original  preparation  of  this  compound  (Ber.,  1873,6, 1505) 
no  analyses  are  quoted. 

o-DimethoxyhenziL — It  was  considered  advisable  to  substantiate  the 
ortho-character  of  the  various  compounds  in  view  of  their  ultimate 
reduction  to  a  para-hydrocarbon.  In  the  case  of  o-dimethoxybenzoin 
this  has  already  been  done  (Zoc.  cit)  in  its  conversion  into  o-methoxy- 
benzoic  acid,  and  similar  evidence  was  therefore  sought  in  the  case  of 
dimethoxyhydrobenzoin. 

When  boiled  with  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  solution  the 
compound  underwent  ready  oxidation.  After  twelve  hours'  treatment 
the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  the  residue,  after  drying,  was  extracted 
with  boiling  ether.  The  extract  on  evaporation  deposited  a  crop  of 
well-formed,  colourless  prisms  melting  at  127°,  which  analysis  showed 
to  be  dimethoxybenzil : 

(I)  0  =  70-96;  H  =  5-31.     (II)  0  =  7M8;  H  =  5-38. 

CigHj^G^  requires  0  =  71*11 ;  B[  =  5-18  per  cent. 

As  dimethoxybenzoin  gives  the  same  product  in  almost  quantitative 
amount  under  these  conditions,  the  ortho  nature  of  the  hydiobenzoin  is 
in*  this  way  confirmed.  This  method  of  preparing  the  beozil  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  is  more  advantageous  than  the 
commoner  process  of  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  by-products  are  not  only  troublesome  to  remove  by  crystallisa- 
tion, but  are  highly  explosive. 

That  the  dimethoxybenzil  was  the  ortho-compound  was  in  turn 
confirmed  by  its  reaction  with  fused  potassium  hydroxide.  No  com- 
pound corresponding  to  benzilic  acid  was  formed,  and  the  product, 
after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  found  to  contain  only 
salicylic  acid. 

Reduction  of  Aniaoin  by  Ba$yer*8  Method. 
This  reaction   was   carried   out   exactly   as   already   described  for 
o-dimethoxyhydrobenzoin,  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  being  employed 
voi^   XCl  Ck^)  f 
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in  the  first  instance.  The  product  was  an  oil  which  crystallised  com- 
pletely ou  cooling.  On  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  a  small  first 
crop  was  obtained  consisting  of  leaflets  which  melted  at  205 — 207^, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  product,  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  substance 
used,  separated  in  long  needles.  The  latter  compound  was  treated  with 
cold  ethyl  acetate,  and  in  this  way  freed  from  traces  of  the  product  of 
higher  melting  point  which  remained  undissolved.  After  removal  of 
the  solvent  the  residue  was  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  the  com- 
pound then  melting  at  108—109°. 

Analysis  showed  the  substance  to  be  deozyanisoin : 

C  =  75-07 j  H  =  6-38 ;  OMe  =  260. 
CigHigOj  requires  0  =  7500 ;  H  =  6.25  ;  OMe  =  25-6  per  cent. 

As  Eussell  {Annalen,  1869,  151,  25)  quotes  95°  as  the  melting 
point  of  deoxyanisoin,  and  as,  moreover,  Mohydroanisoin  melts  at  110°, 
the  substance  was  further  examined.  The  molecular  weight  was 
determined  in  benzene  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  and  gave  the  value 
240  (calculated  256).  The  compound,  moreover,  had  no  action  on 
Fehling's  solution,  and  was  recovered  unchanged  wiien  boiled  with 
either  acetic  anhydride  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
alkaline  potassium  permanganate  it  was  converted  into  anisil  (m.  p. 
133°).  The  presence  of  the  ketonic  group  was  shown  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine.  The  compound  was  boiled  for  three  hours  in  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution  with  the  calculated  amount  of  the  base.  The  solu- 
tion was  poured  into  water,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  separated, 
dried,  and  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light 
petroleum. 

Analysis  of  the  product,  which  crystallised  in  needles  melting  at 
120 — 121°,  showed  it  to  be  the  oxime  of  deoxyanisoin  : 

C  =  70-68;  H  =  6-48. 

CjgHi^OgN  requires  0  =  7085  ;  H  =  627  per  cent. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  reduction  of  anisoin  also  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  compound  melting  at  205 — 207°. 

Analysis  gave : 

0  =  79-95;  H  =  6-87;  OMe  =  26-80. 
OigHj^j  requires  0  =  80  00  ;  H  =  660  ;  OMe  =  25-83  per  cent. 

As,  in  addition,  the  compound  gave  a  bromine  derivative  melting  at 
118 — 120°,  it  is  evidently  p-dimethoxystilbene. 

Both  deoxyanisoin  and  dimethoxystilbene  were  found  to  distil 
unchanged  when  heated  with  zinc  dust  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  each  compound  was  converted  into 
stilbene.  The  latter  was  identified  by  its  melting  point  (124°)  and 
its  conversion  into  a-stilbene  dibromide  (m.  p.  237°). 
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Preparation  and  Reduction  of  Aniaoin  Derivatives. 

Anisoin  Methyl  Ether. — This  compound  was  prepared  by  the  silver 
oxide  method  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  corresponding 
ortho-compound  {foe.  cit.).  The  addition  of  a  little  dry  acetone  was 
necessary  to  effect  complete  solution  of  the  anisoin  in  the  methyl 
iodide.  The  product  crystallised  readily  in  pale  yellow  prisms,  which 
after  recrystallisation  from  carbon  tetrachloride  melted  at  52 — 53°. 
The  yield  was  quantitative.  The  compound  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
acetone,  or  benzene  ;  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  on  heating  to 
about  60°,  deposits  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  compound  as  an  oil, 
which,  however,  redissolves  at  higher  temperatures. 

Analysis  gave  : 

C-71-38j  H=i6-26;  OMe  =  31-8. 

CiyHigO^  requires  0  =  71-32;  H=:6*29  ;  OMe  =  32-5  per  cent. 

As  the  compound  is  much  more  volatile  than  anisoin,  the  reduction 
with  zinc  dust  had  to  be  conducted  more  slowly.  As  already  explained, 
the  same  reduction  products  were  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  anisoin. 

Hydroanisoin  Monoinethyl  Ether. — The  reduction  of  the  ketonic 
group  in  anisoin  methyl  ether  was  effected  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  with  the  production  of  the  corresponding  hydrobenzoin 
methyl  ether.  The  details  of  the  process  were  the  same  as  already 
described  for  the  preparation  of  o-dimethoxyhydrobenzoin.  The  pro- 
duct crystallised  in  complicated  prisms  (m.  p.  98 — 99°)  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

Analysis  gave : 

0  =  70-57;  H  =  703;  OMe=» 31-63. 
CiyHaQO^  requires  O  =  70'83  ;  H  =  6-94  ;  OMe- 32*29  per  cent. 

In  this  case  also  the  reduction  by  Baeyer's  process  was  carried  out 
slowly  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  compound.  The  reduction 
yielded  jE^dimothoxystilbene. 

Hydroanisoin. — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  anisoin,  the  separation  of 
the  product  from  the  sodium  bicarbonate  being  effected  by  extraction 
with  absolute  alcohol.  The  yield  of  pure  product  (m.  p.  167 — 169°) 
was  more  than  71  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount,  and  no  iao- 
hydroanisoin  or  deoxyanisoin  was  produced.  Reduction  with  zinc 
dust  gave  p-dimethoxystilbene  as  the  sole  product  when  the  reaction 
was  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  a  current 
of  hydrogen  was  used  the  reduction  proceeded  further  and  stilbene  was 
the  main  product. 

Deoxyanisoin. — We  found  it  more  convenient  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary deoxyanisoin  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  dust  and 
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anisoiD  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  product  was  separated 
as  already  described  from  traces  of  />-dimethoxystilbene  by  solution  in 
cold  ethyl  acetate.  This  method  of  preparation  gives  a  better  yield 
and  purer  product  than  that  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
anisoin  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Anisil.'-  The  anisil  required  was  prepared  from  anisoin  by  boiling 
for  two  hours  with  a  solution  of  the  calculated  amount  of  alkaline 
potassium  permanganate.  The  residue  obtained  on  filtration  was 
extracted  with  boiling  ether.  In  this  way  the  diketone  was  obtained 
in  almost  quantitative  amount  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  133^. 
The  method  possesses  obvious  advantages  over  the  alternative  process, 
in  which  nitric  acid  is  used  as  the  oxidising  agent. 

We  are  extending  our  work  on  the  mechanism  of  Baeyer's  reduction 
process,  and  have  obtained  further  results,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
shortly. 

The  scheme  of  this  investigation  was  suggested  by  the  late  Johannes 
Wislicenus,  and  part  of  the  work  was  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  a  research 
grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 
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LV. — The  Action  of  Ethylene  Dibromide  and  of  Pro- 
pylene Dihromide  on  the  Disodium  Derivative  of 
Diacetylacetone. 

By  Alexander  William  Bain. 

In  %  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1906, 89, 1224)  the  author  gave 
a  description  of  a  compound  having  the  composition  0*^11  fi^SL^^'E^^ 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  hydrated 
disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone. 

This  substance,  which  was  considered  to  be  best  represented  by  the 
formula : 

x^CEt CMe^ 

cf^ 0 50 

\CHa-C(:CHj)/ 
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when  boiled   with  concentrated  hydrochloric   acid,   is  changed  into 
dimethylethylpyrone, 

>;.CEt-CMe^ 

Cf- 0 ^0 

^CHzCMe/ 

Also  a  similar  compound  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  Ti-piopyl 
iodide  on  the  disodium  derivative. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  see  if  analo- 
gous compounds  could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide 
and  propylene  dibromide  on  the  disodium  derivative  of  diacetyl- 
acetone. 

It  was  expected  that  two  molecules  of  sodium  bromide  would  be 
formed,  and  that  rearrangement  and  subsequent  loss  of  water  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  substances  of  similar  type  to  that  referred 
to  above,  and  that  the  group  -CHj'CHg*  would  be  present  in  the  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide.  This  expectation 
has  been  realibcd,  for  after  separation  from  resinous  substances,  which 
formed  in  considerable  quantity  during  the  course  of  the  reaction,  a 
pale  yellow  oil  was  obtained  which  distilled  at  270^  under  a  reduced 
pressure  of  20  mm. 

After  standing  for  a  few  days,  this  oil  solidified  to  a  pale  yellow 
solid  of  low  melting  point,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  the  formula 
C9HJ0O2.  It  not  only  at  once  decolorised  a  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  without  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide  amongst  other 
properties,  but  in  appearance  also  was  exactly  similar  to  the  substance 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  disodium  derivative. 

The  experiments  made  with  the  substance  and  its  observed  pro- 
perties (see  later)  have  suggested  that  its  constitution  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  formula  having  a  structure  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  one  referred  to  above. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  write  it  thus : 


CHj -M CMe>x 

I  c^- O ^O. 

OH2 ^CH-qiCHaK 


Writing  the  disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  as 
CH3-C(ONa):CH-CO-CH:C(ONa)-CH8, 
its  formation  may  be  explained  as  follows  : 

OHg-C{OiSai):CH-CO-CH  :C(0!Nfi:)-CH:3 

jBr|CH2 ^l?;^'l  -^ 


CH^-CO-CH          CH-CO-CHj. 
CHj CH, 
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Rearrangement  with  the  elimination  of  water  then  gives 
CH, — CH, 


/^^\        ,    

CH3-c(joH|):9        9H-c(qHi):cHj 


~-> 


CMev 


iCH-o{:cHjK 


which  may  be  written  in  the  tautomeric  form, 

I  CC O— 3o, 

CHg .\CH-C(:CH2K 

corresponding  to  that  of  the  ethyl  derivative  : 

j>CEt CMe^^v 


<. 


H2-C(:CH5K 

The  result  of  the  action  of  propylene  dibromide,  CHg-CHBr'CHjBr, 
on  the  disodium  derivative  was  an  oil  which  was  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide ;  it  distilled  at  274°  under 
a  reduced  pressure  of  20  mm.,  and  solidified  on  standing  to  a  pale 
yellow  solid.  The  oil  decomposes  on  attempting  to  distil  it  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  On  analysis  it  gave  the  formula  O^^xfi^^  and 
as  it  shows  exactly  similar  properties  to  the  ethylene  derivative,  pre- 
sumably has  a  corresponding  structure,  but  contains  the  group 
•CHMe-CHa"  in  place  of  -CHj-CHg-,  thus : 

CHMe -zQ CMe.v 

OC O \r 


CH, \CH-C(:CH2)/ 


The  action  of  trimethylene  bromide  on  the  disodium  derivative  of 
diacetylacetone  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  viscous  substance, 
which  on  distillation,  even  under  reduced  pressure,  changed  to  tar. 

Since  dimethylpyrone  reacts  with  ammonia  to  form  lutidone,  thus : 
yCMelCHv  ^^  .pTT 

experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  a  similar 
reaction  might  occur  in  the  case  of  the  compounds  under  investigation. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  for  on  heating  the  ethylene  derivative 
with  concentrated  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  at  140°,  a  poiJe  yellow 
solid  was  obtained,  which  had  the  composition  CgH^^ON,  suggestive  of 
the  structure 

CH, 7C=:CMev 

C0<  >NH. 
\f 


CH, \cH  •C(:CH2)/' 
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if  we  assume  the  structural  formula  for  the  ethylene  derivative  to  be 
that  proposed  above.  The  existence  of  the  IGICHg  group  in  these 
compounds  was  proved  by  oxidising  with  dilute  chromic  acid  solution 
and  distilling.  The  strongly  acid  distillate,  after  being  neutralised 
with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  at  once  reduced  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  indicating  that  the  ICIEL^  group  had  been 
oxidised  to  formic  acid  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1228). 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  property  of  the  compound, 

CHj yC CMe.v 

I  Gf 0 ^O, 

CHj \CH-C(:CHj)/ 

is  that  on  boiling  it  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  several 
hours,  it  undergoes  isomeric  change  and  forms  the  hydrochloride  of  a 
pyrone  derivative,  namely : 

OH- :;5CJ-CMe.v 


i 


'Ha ^CrCMe^ 

A  similar  change  occurs  when  the  propylene  derivative  is  heated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  substances,  after  being  thus 
treated,  no  longer  give  formic  acid  as  the  result  of  oxidation  with 
dilute  chromic  acid,  and  resemble  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  dimethyl- 
pyrone  already  described  {loc,  cit.)  by  the  author. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  before  the  conditions  necessary  for 
success  were  discovered.  It  would  seem  that  an  essential  factor  is  the 
absence  of  water. 

The  disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  has  the  constitution 
C7H803Na2,2HjO  when  prepared  by  dissolving  dimethylpyrone  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  (the 
calculated  quantity)  also  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  On  heating  the 
mixture  on  the  water-bath  the  above  hydrated  form  is  obtained, 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 
If  this  is  dried  on  the  water-bath  under  reduced  pressure,  it  loses 
a  molecule  of  water  and  becomes  O^HgOgNagjH^O. 

The  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  is  made  by  acting  on  dry 
diacetylacetone  (prepared  from  the  barium  salt  of  dimethylpyrone) 
suspended  in  dry  alcohol  with  sodium  ethoxide  solution,  formed  by 
dissolving  sodium  in  dry  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  compound,  G*fllfi^l^&29 
separates  and  can  be  filtered  off. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  hydrated  derivatives  were  employed, 
although  it  was  feared  that  the  presence  of  water  might  lead  to 
disappointing  yields  of  the  desired  product,  as  was  experienced  when 
experimenting  with  the  alkyl  iodides.  This  proved  to  be  the  case, 
since  dimethylpyrone   and  sodium  bromide  were  obtained   in   large 
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amount  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  ethylene  dibromide  and  the 
hydrated  disodium  derivatives,  but  very  small  quantities  of  the  oil 
described  below.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  possibility  of  the 
hydrated  derivative  reacting  thus  : 

C^HgOjlNa,  +  ^^  +  2^11  -^    C^HgO,  +  2NaBr  +  C,H,0,  +  H,0. 

When  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  was  used,  fairly  good 
yields  were  obtained,  and  this  variety  was  employed  in  all  the  pre- 
parations subsequently  made. 

Experimental. 

The  Action  oj    Ethylene    Dibromide  on   the   Disodium   Derivative   qf 

Diacetylacetone. 

Twenty-eight  grams  of  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative, 
CYHgOgNa,,  were  suspended  in  150  c.c.  of  dry  alcohol  and  31  grams 
(a  slight  excess)  of  ethylene  dibromide  were  added ;  this  mixture  was 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  about  five  hours.  A  large  quantity  of 
sodium  bromide  separated  out  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  were 
neutral.  The  sodium  bromide  was  separated  by  filtration  and  most 
of  the  alcohol  was  evaporated  on  the  water- bath.  On  adding  water  to 
a  portion  of  the  remaining  liquid,  an  insoluble  oil  separated  out. 
Water  was  then  added  to  the  whole  of  the  liquid  :  it  was  well  shaken 
and  extracted  with  chloroform  and  distilled  under  a  reduced  pressure 
of  20  mm.,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform. 

About  6  grams  of  a  pale  yellow  oil  distilled  at  constant  b.  p.  270° 
(20  mm.),  after  which  the  thermometer  rose  and  the  remainder  began 
to  decompose  at  higher  temperatures. 

Several  preparations  were  carried  out  as  above  and  a  total  yield  of 
nearly  25  grams  obtained.  The  oil  decomposed  on  attempting  to 
distil  it  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  qualitative  examination  proved  the  absence  of  bromine  in  the 
compound.  After  standing  for  a  few  days  it  solidified,  forming  a  pale 
yellow  solid  of  a  non- crystalline  character,  which  melted  between 
62°  and  63°.     On  analysis  : 

(1)  0-1940  gave  0-5119  COj  and  01160  H,0.     0  =  71-9;  H  =  6-6. 

(2)02015     „     0-5310  COj,    „    01219  H^O.     0  =  71-8;  H  =  6-7. 
OgHj^Oj  requires  0  =  720 ;  H  =  6-6  per  cent. 

A  molecular- weight  determination  by  the  boiling  point  method  was 
carried  out,  benzene  being  employed  as  the  solvent. 

0-1632  of  substance  in  14*15  of  benzene  caused  a  rise  of  0-19°  in 
boiling  point,  corresponding  to  a  molecular  weight  of  162  ; 
09H,o^,-150. 
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The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  ether,  and  in  most  organic  solvents.  Acetic  acid 
readily  dissolves  it,  but  hydrochloric  acid  very  slowly  attacks  it, 
producing  isomeric  change. 

Ferric  chloride  solution  gives  no  coloration,  indicating  the  absence 
of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  the  molecule.  All  attempts  to  prepare  an 
oxime  and  an  hydrazone  failed,  suggesting  the  absence  of  doubly 
bound  oxygen  as  a  carbonyl  group.  The  reasons  for  assuming  the 
presence  of  the  unsaturated  group  ICICH^  have  been  already  given. 

Action  of  Sodium  Hydroxide, — Cold  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
dissolves  the  substance,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  becomes  red  on 
warming.  When  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  alcohol,  and  chloro- 
form it  gives  a  deep  red  solution,  which  on  dilution  with  water  shows 
a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  suggests  that  a  derivative  of 
orcinol  may.  have  been  formed  in  the  following  manner,  the  five- 
membered  ring  being  stable  towards  alkali : 

I  C^ O ^0      ^OH       I        C(OH)< 

CHj \CH-C( :  Cny  "^      CH, ^  •  O(ONa) :  OHj 

Intermediate  compound. 

-->       I         C(0H)4  >H. 

CHg ^C  •  C(OH)^ 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Add.  Dimethyletkylenepyrone  hydrochloride, 
(CgHjQ02)2HOl,2El20. — Two  grams  of  the  compound  were  boiled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser 
for  six  hours.  Most  of  it  had  then  gone  into  solution  and  a  test 
portion  of  the  liquid  on  evaporation  deposited  white,  needle-shaped 
crystals.  These  crystals  were  quite  stable  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  on  being  heated  in  a  test-tube 
they  lose  water  and  hydrogen  chloride.  The  remainder  of  the  liquid 
was  evaporated  and  the  crystals,  after  being  dried  on  a  porous  plate, 
were  analysed.     On  titration  with  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution  : 

0*15  required  3*9  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution,  this  being  equivalent  to 
0-01385  chlorine.     01  =  9*23. 

(OgHio02)2HCl,2HjO  requires  01  =  953  per  cent. 

Platinichloride  of  Dimethylethylenepyrone,  {GQH.^Q02)2S^^tC]^,2Ufi. 
— If  platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  dimethylethylenepyrone  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  platinichloride  separates  out  on  gently 
warming  and  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod.  This  salt  can  be 
recrystallised  by  dissolving  it  in  warm  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly 
soluble,  and  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  to  evaporate.  If  the 
solution  is  boiled  it  decomposes,  giving  a  resinous  material  containing 
platinum.     After  drying  on  a  porous  tile  in  a  desiccator,  some  of  the 
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oompound  was  analysed.  That  the  platinichloride  prepared  as 
described  above  possessed  water  of  crystallisation  was  rendered  evident 
by  heating  some  in  a  test-tube,  when  water  was  evolved  : 

0-2366  gave  0*2502  CO2,  00746  H^O,  and  0-0617  R.     C-28-8; 
H-3-5;  P«261. 
CjgHgjjOgClflPt  requires  C=»28-9  ;  H*3-5  ;  Pt  =  261  per  cent. 

Action  0/ Ammonia, — ^One  gram  of  the  compound  was  dissolved  in 
concentrated  ammonia  solution  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  five  hours  at  135 — 140°.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were 
then  placed  in  a  distilling  flask  and  distilled  under  reduced  pressure. 
After  the  ammonia  and  water  had  passed  over,  about  half  a  gram  of 
a  pale  yellow  oil  was  collected  between  280°  and  285°  (25  mm.).  This 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  when  it 
solidified  to  a  pale  yellow  solid,  which  melted  between  97°  and  98°.  A 
qualitative  examination  showed  the  presence  of  nitrogen.  Oxidation 
with  dilute  chromic  acid  solution,  as  described  above,  and  the  action  of 
bromine  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  afforded  evidence  that  the 
•CICH2  group  remained  unchanged  in  the  molecule  : 

0-1500  gave  03978  00^  and  0-1025  H^O.     C  =  72-3 ;  H  =  7-6. 

0-1250     „     10-4  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     N  =  9-7. 
CgHiiON  requires  0  =  725  ;  H  =  7-4  ;  N  =  9-4  per  cent. 


The  Action  of  Propylene   Dihromide  on   the  Disodium   DeriwUive   of 

Diacetylacetone, 

With  the  expectation  that  by  employing  propylene  dihromide, 
CH'MeBr'CHgBr,  compounds  would  be  obtained  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ethylene  dihromide,  several  experiments  were 
made  with  this  substance.  The  method  of  procedure  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  ethylene 
dihromide  on  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative,  but  a  considerable 
excess  of  propylene  dihromide  was  employed.  The  yields  of  the  pro- 
pylene derivative  were  comparatively  small.  Starting  with  20  grams  of 
the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  in  each  preparation,  only  from  2  to 
3  grams  of  a  pale  yellow  oil  were  obtained,  which  distilled  at  274°  under 
20  mm.  pressure.  The  oil  decomposes  into  a  tarry  product  on  attempting 
to  distil  it  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  After  standing  for 
a  few  days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  it  solidified  to  a  pale  yellow  solid, 
which  melted  at  66 — 67°.     On  analysis  : 

(1)  0-1652  gave  0-4415  COj  and  01098  H^O.     0  =  729  ;  H  =  7-4. 

(2)0-1925     „    0-5154  CO2    „    0-1305  H2O.     0  =  73-0 ;  H  =  7-5. 
O^oH^jOg  requires  0  =  73-1  ;  H  =  7*3  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water  and  resembles  thercorresponding 
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ethylene  derivative  in  all  its  reactions.  Like  this  derivative,  it  un- 
doubtedly undergoes  isomeric  change  to  a  pyrone  derivative  on  boiling 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  since  the  product,  after  distilla- 
tion with  dilute  chromic  acid,  failed  to  give  any  formic  acid,  as  might 
be  expected  if  the  ICICHj  group  had  remained  unaltered. 
CHMe — -^C CMe^ 

The  formula    |  Cv— ^ -^O  appears  to  explain  satis- 

CH2 \CH-C(:CH2)/ 

factorily  all  its  reactions  and  has,  therefore,  been  adopted.  The  action 
of  trimethylene  bromide,  CHgBr'CHg'CHgBr,  on  the  disodium  deriv- 
ative of  diacetylacetone  was  investigated,  but  repeated  attempts  only 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  brown,  viscous  substance  containing 
bromine,  which  on  distillation  under  35  mm.  pressure  changed  to  tar. 
This  substance  was  formed  after  heating  a  mixture  of  trimethylene 
bromide  and  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  for  two  days  on 
the  water-bath. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  experiments  and  from  those  described 
in  the  previous  communication  {loc,  cit,)  that  both  the  alkyl  and 
alkylene  halides  of  higher  molecular  weight  react  with  great  difficulty 
with  the  disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  and  then  to  give  very 
unstable  compounds.     The  remarkable  faculty  for  undergoing  isomeric 

y^Cm CMe>\ 

change  possessed  by  the  ethyl  derivative,  C;r 0 \0,  when 

\CH2-C(:CH2)/ 
heated  with  acids  and  alkalis  is  also  shared  with  the  ethylene  derivative 
described  above,  and  these  compounds  well  illustrate  the  property 
common  to  several  diacetylacetone  derivatives  of  readily  condensing  to 
form  orcinol  compounds.  The  bridged  ring  formulsB  have  been  con- 
sidered to  best  explain  the  reactions  of  these  compounds,  although  the 
disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  probably  possesses  an  open  chain 
structure  (compare  Willstatter  and  Pummerer,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  1461). 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  best  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie  for  the  continuance  of  his  valuable  advice  and 
suggestion  during  the  progress  of  these  experiments. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  Labor atort, 
University  College, 
London. 
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LVL — Volume     Changes     which     Accompany     Trans- 
formations  in  the  System  NagSjOs :  SHjO. 

By  Harry  Medfobth  Dawson  and  Oolin  Gyrth  Jackson. 

In  the  course  of  some  experimeDts  on  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
at  which  sodium  thiosulphate  pentahydrate  is  transformed  into  the 
dihydrate,  certain  observations  were  made  relative  to  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  supercooled  solutions  which  appeared  to  warrant  a  closer 
examination  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  system  Na^S^Og  :  SH^O. 

A  paper  by  S.  W.  Young  and  J.  P.  Mitchell  on  supercooled  fusions 
and  solutions  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (J,  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26, 
1389)  escaped  our  notice  until  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental 
work  had  been  done,  and  the  publication  of  numerous  solubility  data 
has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  appearance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  by  a  later  paper  by  Young  and  W.  E.  Burke  (iind., 
1906,  28,  315)  on  the  hydrates  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

On  this  account  the  present  communication  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  observations  made  in  the  study  of  the  volume  changes  which 
accompany  transformations  in  the  system  containing  5  mols.  of  water 
per  mol.  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

In  this  investigation  a  number  of  dilatometers  have  been  subjected 
to  a  succession  of  temperature  changes  extending  over  many  months. 
The  dilatometers  containing  known  quantities  of  recrystallised  sodium 
thiosulphate  (NagSgOjjSHjO)  and  of  heavy  petroleum  to  serve  as  index 
fluid  were  heated  in  a  thermostat,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be 
maintained  constant  within  the  limits  ±0*05°.  The  volume  of  the 
contained  system,  which  is  read  off  on  the  graduated  capillary  stem 
of  the  dilato meter,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  component  phases, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  by  suitable  thermal  treatment  the  volume 
may  at  one  and  the  same  temperature  assume  several  different,  but 
yet  perfectly  defined,  values. 

The  volume  differences  are  most  readily  seen,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  various  forms  of  the  system  have  been  obtained  can 
be  most  easily  described  by  reference  to  the  appended  diagram. 

In  this,  temperatures  are  represented  on  the  abscissa  and  dilato- 
meter  readings,  the  differences  between  which  measure  the  changes  in 
volume  investigated,  are  plotted  as  ordinates. 

In  discussing  the  volume  relationships,  the  very  convenient  nomencla- 
ture introduced  by  Young  and  Burke  (loc.  ciL)  for  the  purpose  of  group- 
ing the  various  hydrates  of  sodium  thiosulphate  will  be  used.  Curve  (1) 
in  the  diagram  represents  the  volume  at  a  series  of  temperatures  when 
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the  system  Na2S203  idH^O  is  in  the  form  of  ordinary  sodium  thiosulphate 
— ^primary  pentahydrate.  When  maintained  for  a  suflBciently  long 
time  at  a  constant  temperature  above  48%  the  primary  pentahydrate 
is  transformed,  and  either  partial  or  complete  liquefaction  takes  place. 
Which  of  these  changes  will  occur  under  given  conditions  cannot  be 
predicted.  It  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  temperature,  for  whereas 
complete  liquefaction  took  place  when  the  primary  pentahydrate  was 
heated  at  49%  50%  and  52%  yet  at  51^  the  liquefaction  was  only  partial 
and  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  solid  phase  appeared.  Furthermore, 
in  a  series  of  tubes  containing  pentahydrate  which  were  slowly  heated 
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in  a  large  water>bath  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  superheating, 
resulting  in  complete  liquefaction,  was  observed  in  about  60  per  cent, 
of  cases,  partial  liquefaction  in  the  remaining  40. 

On  cooling  the  dilatometer  containing  the  system  Na2S203 
the  Iiqui<)  condition,  the  volume  temperature  curve  (6)  was  obtained, 

The  composition  of  the  crystals,  which  appear  on  partial  liquefaction 
of  the  primary  pentahydrate,  was  determined  by  slowly  evaporating 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  a  jacketed  thermo- 
stat  at  a  temperature  of  50 — 55%  When  crystallisation  had  com- 
menced, the  solution  was  allovved  to  cool  slowly  out  of  contact  with 
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the  air,  when  large,  well-formed  crystals  separated  out.  In  order  to 
remove  these  in  a  pure  condition,  the  temperature  was  raised  to  about 
65°,  the  mother  liquor  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  a 
mixture  containing  80  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  and  20  per  cent, 
of  water  which  had  been  also  heated  to  the  same  temperature. 
Analysis  of  the  crystals  gave  numbers  corresponding  almost  exactly 
with  the  formula  Na2S208,2HjO. 

On  cooling  the  dilatometer  in  which  crystals  of  this  dibjdrate 
— primary  dihydrate — had  formed,  and  shaking  the  contents  so  as  to 
ensure  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  liquid 
phases  at  each  observation  temperature,  the  volume  temperature  curve 
(4)  was  obtained.  Along  this  curve  the  system  is  represented  by  an 
equilibrium  mixture  of  primary  dihydrate  and  its  saturated  solution. 
The  temperature  of  disappearance  of  the  dihydrate,  at  which  carve 
(4)  intersects  curve  (6)  was  determined,  in  a  more  exact  manner  than 
is  possible  in  the  dilatometer  itself,  by  rotating  sealed  tubes  containing 
the  system  Ka^S^Og  :  SHgO  in  the  form  of  primary  dihydrate  and 
saturated  solution  in  a  water-bath  with  glass  sides,  the  temperature  of 
this  being  slowly  raised.  In  this  way  the  two  curves  were  found  to 
intersect  at  54°. 

When  the  dilatometer  containing  supercooled  liquid  of  the    com- 
position Na2S203:5H20  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  between  -10*^ 
and    -20°,  complete  solidification  takes  place  and  secondary  penta- 
hydrate  separates  in  the  form   of  long  needle-shaped   crystals    (Par- 
mgntier  and  Amat,  CompL  rend.,  1884,  08,  735).      With  the  system 
in  this  form  the  volume  temperature  curve  (2)  was  obtained.      There 
is  an  upper  limit  to  this  curve,  for,  at  about  30°,  partial  liquefaction 
accompauied  by  increase  in  volume  occurs  and  a  new  system,  charac- 
terised by  its  own  volume  temperature  curve,  is  formed.     The  com- 
position of  the  hydrate  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  secondary 
pentahydrate  was  determined  by  operating  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that    employed    in   the  separation   of   primary   dihydrate,   and   the 
analytical   data   correspond  with  the  formula   Na2S208,4H20.      The 
new  system  formed  at  30"^  is  thus  represented  by  a  mixture  of  the 
tetrahydrate  (secondary  tetrahydrate)  and  its  saturated  solution.     By 
raising  and  lowering  the  temperature  and  agitating  the  contents  of  the 
dilatometer  to  obtain  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  liquid  phases, 
the  volume  temperature  curve  (3)  was  realised.      At  39*5°  the  solid 
phase  disappears  and  this  is  the  temperature  at   which    curve    (3) 
intersects  curve  (6).     The  portion  of  curve  (3)  below  30°  corresponds 
with  a  supercooled  condition.      Young  and  Burke  {foe.  cU.)  express 
the  opinion  that   the  system,  secondary  tetrahydrate  and  saturated 
solution,   cannot   be  cooled  below  the  temperature  of  formation    of 
secondary    tetrahydrate    from    pentahydrate,  but  we    have   on    two 
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occasions  succeeded  in  cooling  the  system  to  25%  thereby  obtaining 
a  perfectly  definite  dilatometer  reading  corresponding  to  a  volume 
which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  system  in 
the  form  of  secondary  pentahydrate. 

The  volume  temperature  curve  (5)  remains  to  be  discussed.  When 
the  dilatometer  containing  supercooled  liquid  was  allowed  to  stand 
at  the  room  temperature  for  some  days  (in  some  cases  weeks),  well- 
formed  crystals  separated  out  slowly  in  small  quantity.  Crystals 
which  separated  under  similar  conditions  from  the  same  liquid  con- 
tained in  sealed  tubes,  gave  on  analysis  numbers  corresponding  with 
the  monohydrate  NajS20j,H20.  The  volume  temperature  curve  for 
the  system  monohydrate  and  saturated  solution  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
realise  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  equilibrium  between  the 
solid  and  liquid  phases  is  attained.  The  comparatively  large  size  of 
the  crystals  and  the  difficulty  of  agitating  the  contents  of  the  dilato- 
meter at  constant  temperature  for  long  periods  of  time  prevented 
the  determination  of  the  volume  of  the  system  at  gradually  increasing 
temperatures,  but  by  cooling  in  ice  for  several  days  a  constant  reading 
of  the  dilatometer  was  obtained,  and  this  gives  a  point  on  the  curve 
(5)  at  0%     By  rotating  sealed  tubes  containing  the  system 

NajSgOg-.SHgO 
in  the  form  of  monohydrate  and  saturated  solution,  the  temperature 
of  disappearance  of  the  solid  phase  was  found  to  be  31*3%  which  is 
therefore  the  temperature  at  which  curve  (5)  cuts  curve  (6). 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  these  observations  with  the 
dilatometer  in  that  the  different  forms  in  which  the  system 

NaaSjOg :  5HjO 
can  exist  at  a  particular  temperature  are  clearly  indicated  by  different 
scale  readings,  ejich  corresponding  to  a  definite  volume.  At  25°,  for 
example,  the  volume  has  been  found  to  have  at  least  six  different 
values  corresponding  to  the  following  forms :  (1)  primary  penta- 
hydrate ;  (2)  secondary  pentahydrate ;  (3)  secondary  tetrahydrate  and 
saturated  solution ;  (4)  primary  dihydrate  and  saturated  solution ; 
(5)  secondary  monohydrate  and  saturated  solution  ;  (6)  liquid.  Re- 
ferred to  the  formula  weight  (NagS^Oj :  SHgO)  in  grams,  the  volume 
of  the  system  in  these  various  forms  is,  142*30,  146*38,  147  03,  148*34 
(14908),  and  149*13  c.c.  respectively. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Young  and  Burke  (loc.  cit.),  all  the 
possible  forms  of  the  system  Na2S203 :  SH^O  at  26°  have  not  been 
realised  in  our  dilatometer  experiments.  Supercooled  fusions  of 
the  pentahydrate,  when  cooled,  are  said  to  yield  occasionally  an 
opaque  mass  of  crystals  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hexahydrate 
(tertiary  or  quaternary)  and  anhydrous  salt.  At  about  14°  the 
hexahydrate  is  transformed  into  tertiary  sesquihydrate,  2Na2S20g,3H2^» 
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or  into  a  quaternary  hydrate  of  the  composition  dNajSgOjiiHgO,  and 
according  to  solubility  data  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  the  By  stem 
NagSgOg  :  SHgO  in  the  form  of  each  of  these  hydrates  and  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  solution.  A  further  form  of  the  system, 
quaternary  dibydrate  and  saturated  solution,  is  also  possible  accord- 
ing to  solubility  data  (Young  and  Burke,  loc,  ciL),  In  our  experi- 
ments the  formation  of  hexahydrate  from  supercooled  fusions  of 
primary  pentahydrate  has  not  been  observed  and  the  conditions  for 
the  three  last- mentioned  forms  of  the  system  have  in  consequence  not 
been  attained. 

The  stable  form  of  the  system  below  48°  is  that  represented  by 
the  primary  pentahydrate,  and  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  the 
transformation  of  the  forms  (2),  (5),  and  (6)  into  (1)  l^as  been  observed 
at  the  room  temperature.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  possi- 
bility of  inoculation  by  nuclei  was  not  positively  excluded  under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments,  for  the  dilatometers  were  not  hermetic- 
ally sealed,  although  the  contents  were  effectually  prevented  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  by  a  long  column  of  petroleum  in  the 
capillary  stem  of  the  instrument. 

The  transformation  of  secondary  pentahydrate  into  the  stable 
primary  form  affords  an  interesting  lecture  experiment.  A  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  30 — 40  cm.  long  and  about  1  cm.  in  diameter, 
is  almost  filled  with  the  liquid  obtained  by  heating  ordinary  sodium 
thiosulphate  at  70—80°,  and  after  being  closed  with  a  well- fitting 
cork  is  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  liquid  solidifies 
completely  and  the  resulting  secondary  pentahydrate  presents  a  more 
or  less  translucent  appearance.  If  a  crystal  of  the  ordinary  hydrate 
is  dropped  into  the  tube,  transformation  of  secondary  into  primary 
pentahydrate  begins  at  once,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is 
developed.  On  account  of  the  opaque  appearance  of  the  transformed 
mass,  the  surface  of  separation,  which  moves  steadily  down  the  tube,  can 
be  readily  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  opacity  of  the  result- 
ing primary  pentahydrate  is  probably  connected  with  the  contraction 
in  volume  which  accompanies  its  formxtion  from  the  secondary  form. 
Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  velocity  wi&h 
which  this  surface  of  transformation  is  propagated  under  varying 
conditions. 

The  readings  obtained  with  carefully  calibrated  dilatometers  con- 
taining known  quantities  of  sodium  thiosulphate  permit  of  a  very 
accurate  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  pentahyd rates,  for  the  volumes  of  these  can  be  directly 
compared  with  the  volume  of  the  supercooled  liquid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  determined  by  means  of  a  pyknometer.  For 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  primary  pentahydrate  the  following  values 
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have  been  given  :  1734  (Schiff,  Annalert,  1860, 113,  350) ;  1736  at  10° 
(Kopp,  Annalen,  1855,03,  129);  1-729  at  17°  (Dewar,  Chem.  News, 
1902,  85,  289).  By  extrapolation,  from  measurements  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  less  concentrated  solutions,  Schiff  {Annalen,  1860,  113, 
188)  obtained  D4r»  1*6659  for  a  solution  of  the  composition 

These  numbers  all  appear  to  be  too  small.  The  values  which  we  have 
obtained  for  DJT  are  (1)  liquid  Na2Sj08,5H20,  1-6730;  (2)  primary 
pentahydrate,  1750 ;  (3)  secondary  pentahydrate,  1-702. 

The  University, 
Leeds. 


LVII. — The  Constitution  of  Cliaulmoogric  and  Hydno- 

carjyic  Acids, 

By  Mabmaduke  Babbowcliff  and  Frederick  Beldinq  Power, 

In  a  previous  communication  on  ''  The  Constituents  of  Chaulmoogra 
Seeds"  (Power  and  Gornall,  Traus.,  1904,  85,  838)  the  isolation 
of  a  new,  unsaturated,  optically  active  acid  was  described.  This 
acid,  designated  chaulmoogiic  acid,  melted  at  68°,  had  [a]i>  +56°,  and 
was  uhown  to  possess  the  formula  CjgHg^O^.  Although  isomeric  with 
linolic  acid,  it  combined  with  only  two  atomic  proportioos  of  bromine 
or  iodine,  and  must,  therefore,  contain  in  its  structure  both  a  closed 
ring  aud  an  ethyienic  linking. 

in  a  subsequent  communication,  entitled  ''  The  Constitution  of  Chaul- 
moogric  Acid,  Part  I "  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  851),  several  derivatives  of 
this  new  acid  were  described.  It  was  also  shown  that,  for  an  unsatu- 
rated compound,  it  exhibited  certain  remarkable  properties,  since  it 
was  unattacked  by  fused  alkalis,  even  at  300°,  and  when  boiled  with 
sodium  and  amyl  alccihol  the  ethylevic  linking  was  not  reduced. 

When  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium  permanganate, 
dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid,  Ci8H8202(OH)2,  was  obtained, 
together  with  formic  acid,  and  an  acid  possessing  the  formula 

C,5H^0(C0,H),.» 

The  authors  have  extended  the  study  of  chauimoogric  acid,  more  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  products  furnished  by  its  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate.  The  present  communication  embodies  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  conclusions  which  may  bo  drawn  from  them 
respecting  the  constitution  of  this  acid. 

♦  An  ester,  to  which  the  formula  CiBHag(C02Et)a  was  previously  ascribed,  has  now 
been  found  to  have  consisted  of  impure  ethyl  dodecanedicarbozylate.  No  aoid  of 
ihe  formula  CisHai(C02H)s  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  chauimoogric  acid. 
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When  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  in  an  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide  is  treatedat  temperatures  below  10^  with  an  amount 
of  potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  one  atomic  proportion  of 
oxygen,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acid  is  recovered  unchanged. 
This  is  due  to  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  the  potassium  salt  in  water 
at  low  temperatures.  If,  however,  an  amount  of  permanganate 
equivalent  to  2 — 3  atomic  proportions  of  oxygen  is  employed  at  a 
temperature  of  18 — 20°,  two  isomeric  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric 
acids  having  the  formula  C)^gH3202(OIl)2  can  be  isolated,  whilst  formic 
acid  is  also  produced.  The  acid  to  which  the  name  arJUfiydroaoydiJiydra- 
chaulmoogric  acid  may  he  applied  melts  at  105°,  aud  has  [a]©  +  11-6°. 
It  is  identical  with  the  dihydroxy-acid  previously  described  (Power  and 
Gornall,  loc.  cit,).  The  isomeric  acid,  designated  as  P-dihydroocydihydrO' 
clMuimoogric  acidy  melts  at  93°  and  has  [ajj,  - 14*2°. 

On  repeating  the  oxidation  with  the  use  of  an  amount  of  permangan- 
ate equivalent  to  four  atoQiic  proportions  of  oxygen,  an  acid  of  the 
formula  C^gHggO^  was  produced.  This  was  isolated  in  the  form  of 
its  methyl  ester,  which  had  the  composition  Cj^Hg^O^,  melted  at 
64°,  and  gave  a  semicarbazone  melting  at  110°.  It  thus  appears  that 
this  is  the  methyl  ester  of  a  hydroxyketodihydrochatUmoogrie  acid.  On 
hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  this  ester  neutralised  two 
equivalents  of  the  alkali,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  derived 
from  a  monocarboxylic  acid.  This  property  is  probably  due  to  the  open* 
ing  of  the  ring  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  grouping  •CH(OH)'CO*,  with 
the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt  of  a  hydroxydicarboxylic  acid, 

The  acid  liberated  from  this  salt  was  found  to  have  the  formula 

^18^82^4* 

but  it  did  not  again  yield  the  original  ester,  and  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  a  lactonic  acid,  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of 
water. 

By  the  oxidation  of  chaulmoogifc  acid  in  alkaline  solution  with  an 
excess  of  permanganate,  an  amount  of  the  latter  equivalent  to  6 — 7 
atomic  proportions  of  oxygen  was  consumed.  A  tricarboxylic  add 
(m.  p.  68°),  having  the  formula  CigHj^O^^,  was  thus  obtained,  together 
with  w-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [0B.^]i2{^0^'H.)^  a  smaller  quantity 
of  w-undecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CH2]ii(C02H),,  and  still  smaller 
quantities  of  oxalic  and  malonic  acids.  The  tricarboxylic  acid  is  » 
very  stable  compound,  and  the  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  from  it 
such  degradation  products  as  would  throw  light  on  its  constitution 
were  unsuccessful. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  products  would  be  obtained 
under  different  conditions,  an  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid  was  con- 
ducted in  acetic  acid  solution.  The  n-dodecanedicarboxyiic  add  and  the 
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tricarboxylic  acid,  C^gHg^O^,  were  again  produced,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  a  keto-dicarboxylic  acid,  CiyHgQOg  (m.  p.  128°),  identical  with  the 
acid  of  this  formula  described  in  the  previous  communication  (loc.  cit). 
When  this  keto-acid  is  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  with  an  amount  of 
potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  three  atomic  proportions  of 
oxygen,  the  principal  product  is  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  which  is  ap- 
parently associated  with  a  small  quantity  of  n-undecanedicarboxylic  acid. 
The  constitution  of  this  keto-acid  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the 

formula     C02H-[CH2]2-rCO-[CH2],2-C03H,   oxidation    taking   plade 

principally  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  with  the  production 
of  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  and  malonic  acids,  and  also,  to  a  much  less 
extent,  at  the  other  side  of  the  car  bony  1  group,  yielding  w-undecane- 
dicarboxyUc  and  succinic  acids.  The  amount  of  succinic  acid  formed 
was  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  its  identification,  but  malonic  acid,  as 
already  stated,  has  been  identified  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  with  an  excess  of  permanganate.  The  extreme  ease 
with  which  this  keto-acid  is  broken  down  by  alkaline  permanganate 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  it  could 
be  isolated  from  the  products  afforded  by  the  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric 
acid  with  this  reagent. 

By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  ethyl  chaulmoograte,  ethyl 
brofnodihydrochaulmoograte  is  formed,  which  is  optically  active,  having 
[a]D  +3-88°.  When  the  latter  ester  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and 
acetic  acid  it  gives  ethyl  diliydrochavZmoogratey  CiyH^g-COgEo  (m.  p.  17°), 
which  is  optically  inactive.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
asymmetry  of  the  chaulmoogric  acid  molecule  is  destroyed  when  the 
ethylenic  linking  is  resolved  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen^ 
When  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  split  off  from  ethyl  bromo- 
dihydrochaulmoograte  the  original  ester  is  not  regenerated,  but  a  pro- 
duct is  obtained  which  has  a  rotatory  power  of  about  -I-  7°30'  in  a 
1-dcm.  tube.  The  latter  ester,  on  hydrolysis,  afforded  a  mixture  of 
acids,  from  which,  on  oxidation  with  permanganate,  a  ketodicarhoxylic 
acid,  C18H32O5  (m.  p.  126°),  was  obtained. 

A  consideration  of  the  results  recorded  in  this  communication 
renders  it  evident  that  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  single  formula.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  limited 
oxidation,  it  yields  two  dihydroxy-acids,  and,  furthermore,  when  more 
complttely  oxidised,  two  series  of  products  are  obtained.  These  pro- 
ducts are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  stable  tricarboxylic  acid,  O^gTIgjO^,  and| 
on  the  other,  formic  acid  and  a  ketodicarhoxylic  acid, 

C02H-[CH2]2-CO-[CH2]i2-C02H, 
the  latter,  by  further  oxidation,  yielding  n-dodecane  and  w-undecane* 
dicarboxylic  acids. 
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The  formation  of  a  tricarboxylic  acid,  C^gHg^O^,  possessing  the  i 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  chaulmoogric  acid,  shows  that  the  ethjleiuc 
linking  is  contained  in  the  ring,  and  not  in  an  allylic  grouping,  as  wis 
previously  supposed. 

The  carbon  chain  "[CH^Jia'COjH  contained  in  the  keto-acid  must  be 
present  in  the  original  chaulmoogric  su^id  molecule,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  ring  contained  in  the  latter  can  consist  of  not  more 
than  five  carbon  atoms. 

As  chaulmoogric  acid,  from  the  nature  of  its  oxidation  prodacts, 
cannot  be  a  trimethylene  compound,  it  must  contain  either  a  methyl- 
c^cZobutene  or  a  c^c^pentene  ring.  The  formation  of  the  tricarboxylic 
acid  would  then  be  explained  by  assigning  to  chaulmoogric  acid  one  of 
the  following  formulae : 

(I)  CH<^2^>CH[CH,]„-C0,H 

The  product  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  ethjl 
chaulmoograte  is,  as  stated  above,  optically  active,  but  on  reducing  this 
product  with  ziac  dust  and  acetic  acid  the  resulting  ethyl  dihjdro- 
chaulmoograte  is  inactive.  It  is  inconceivable,  however,  that  racetuisa* 
tion  could  be  effected  by  a  simple  process  of  reduction  when  it  is  not 
brought  about  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  bromide  or  even  by  distil- 
ling the  resulting  product.  From  these  considerations  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  no  longer  c  )ntains  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom,  whereas  if  derived  from  formula  1  it  would  con- 
tain two  such  carbon  atoms.  Moreover,  the  ketodicar  boxy  lie  acid, 
^i7^30^6»  ^^  derived  from  a  methylcyc/obutene  compound,  would  have 
the  constitution  COjH-CHMe-CO[CH2]j2'CO^H,  aud  would  give  on 
oxidation  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  and  acetic  acids,  whereas  it  has  been 
shown  that  malonic  acid  is  formed  and  not  acetic  acid. 

From  these  considerutijns  it  follows  that  formula  II  may  correi-tly 
be  assigned  to  chaulmoogric  acid.     The  tricarboxylic  acid, 

will  therefore  be  n-pentadecxne-aay -tricarboxylic  acid, 

C02H-[CH2]j-CH-(C02H)-[CH2]i2-COjH, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid,  which 
by  its  oxidation  }  ields  this  tricarboxylic  acid,  may  be  represented  hy 
the  formula : 

?i:!!^S>OH[CH.VCO.H. 

The  tricATboxylic  acid,  although  optically  inactive,  still  contains  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom.     The  racemisation  proliably  takes  place  in 
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the   hydroxyketo-acid,  and   may  be   attributed  to   keto-enolic  tauto- 
merism  occurring  in  the  following  manner : 

00  C(OH) 

/\  /\ 

CH(OH)CH[0HJi,-CO,H    ^           CH(OH)  C-[0H^-C02H. 
CHg CHj  CHg OH, 

The  optically  inactive  bydroxyketo-acid  obtained  is  therefore  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  above  formula. 

The  formation  of  the  ketodicarboxylic  acid,  O^^Hg^Og,  remains  to  be 
considered.  That  it  cannot  have  been  formed  by  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  tricarboxylic  acid  is  shown  by  the  great  stability  of  this 
compound  towards  alkaline  permanganate  solution.  Moreover,  as  tbis 
keto-acid  is  the  only  acid  obtained  which  possesses  but  one  atom  of 
carbon  less  than  chaulmoogric  acid,  its  formation  is  probably  accom- 
panied by  the  production  of  the  formic  acid  which  occurs  amongst  the 
products  oF  oxidation. 

The  formation  of  these  two  acids  from  the  formula  deduced  above 
for  chaulmoogric  acid  could  only  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner : 

OH  CH(0[I) 

OH   CH[OH2]„-C02H     -H 


CH(OH)  9n[CHj„-C0,H 
CH,- 


CH( 


CH<2|HI 

|oh| 

?H(OH) 

CHj-CH2-CH(0H)[CHj],j-C0jH 
->    HCOjH  +  00,H-[CHi-CO-[CHJi,-C!0^. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  in  every  instance  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  a  compound  possessing  a  ring  containing  a  double  linking,  the 
ring  opens  at  that  point  alone,  so  that  this  explanation  must  be  con- 
sidered improbable. 

There  are  two  hypothetical  acids  from  which  the  above  mentioned 
keto-acid  and  formic  acid  could  have  been  formed  by  further  oxidation, 
namely,  those  possessing  the  following  formuls : 
(I)  CH3(OH)'(3H(OH)-[CH:8]2-CO'[CHj]„-C02H  and 

(II)CH0-[CHa-C(0H)-[CH,],,.C02H. 
CH2(0H) 
These  two  hypothetical  acids  could,  however,  not  be  produced  from 
an  acid  of  the  formula  deduced  above  for  chaulmoogric  aqid.   Xf;  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  were  to  be  represented 
by  the  formula : 


'[CHj],,.CO,H 

H, 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  these  products  can  readily 
be  explained.  The  second  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid 
will  then  have  the  following  structure, 

and  on  further  oxidation  could  yield  the  hypothetical  compounds  repre- 
sented above,  and,  consequently,  the  ketodicarboxylic  acid,  Cj-HsoOj, 
and  formic  acid. 

The  ketodicarboxylic  acid,  CigHggOg,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  acids  produced  by  removing  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  from 
ethyl  bromodihydrochaulmoograte,  was  at  first  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cyc^pentene  structure  deduced  for  chaulmoogric  acid, 
and  therefore   to   have   the   formula 

C02H-[CH2]3-CO-[CH2],2-CO,H, 
which  would  give  succinic  acid  on  further  oxidation.     It  was  found, 
however,  that,  instead  of  succinic  acid,  oxalic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids 
were  formed,  and  from  these  facts  the  formula 

C02H-CH2-CHMe-CO[CH2],2-C02H 
may  be  deduced.     This  acid  can  be  considered  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  following  reactions : 

CHg  +HBr  9Hg  -HBr 

/\  Ca--CBr[CH2]i2C02H 


pH--C[CH2],2-C02H 


CHg-il 


— > 


Ca~CBr| 
CH.-CHo 


+  30  CHg 

o-CH-C 


iH-qCHgligCOjH       -^     COaH-CHg-CH-COLCHglja-COaH. 

Dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  may  therefore  be  considered  a  mixture 
of  a-carboxy-U'dodsct/lcjcloperUane  and  l-a-carboxy-n'Clodeci/l'2-methf/l' 
cjdobutane. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  seen  that  the  behaviour  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  can  be  explained  by  assigning  to  it  both  the  follow- 
ing formulae : 

CH  CH- 


H   9H[CH2]i2-C02H      :^  CH-qCHalia'COaH. 

2  6h2-ch2 


6h2- 


•CH2  CHj-CHg 

l-a-Carboxy-n-dodecyl-A'^-cyrGlopentcne.       l-a-Carboxtf-n-dodec^l'l  :  i'hicjo\opcntaiu^ 
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Chaulmoogric  acid  has,  however,  all  the  properties  of  an  individual 
substance.  It  has,  moreover,  been  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  three 
botanically  distinct  species  of  plants,  and  in  all  cases  it  possesses 
identical  properties.  In  addition  to  this,-  a  homologue  of  it,  hydnocarpic 
acid,  CigHggOg,  has  been  isolated  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  888),  which  shows 
an  analogous  behaviour  on  oxidation,  and,  like  chaulmoogric  acid,  has 
all  the  characters  of  an  individual  substance.  For  these  reasons  it 
cannot  be  considered  possible  that  chaulmoogric  acid  is  a  mixture 
of  stable  isomerides,  and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  in 
a  state  of  tautomerism  between  the  two  formulae  represented  above,  or 
at  all  events  existing  in  such  a  state  as  to  undergo  chemical  change  in 
accordance  with  both  these  formulaB. 

This  conclusion  respecting  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  may 
also  be  expressed  by  a  formula  analogous  to  that  proposed  by  Thorpe 
for  glutaconic  acid  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1669)  as  follows : 

CH 

9H-H     9[CH,],2-C02H. 
CHj CHjj 

In  this  formula  the  dotted  lines  represent  a  state  of  equilibrium 
between  the  hydrogen  atom  and  two  carbon  atoms. 

The  results  obtained  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  the  molecular  magnetic 
rotation  of  ethyl  chaulmoograte,  as  previously  recorded  (Trans.,  1904, 
86,  851),  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  above  conclusion.  The 
average  value  found  at  14^  (21*02)  lies  between  that  calculated  for  the 
ester  if  it  possessed  the  pen  tone  structure  (21*31)  and  that  for  the 
bicyclic  structure  (19  51).  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  has  now  kindly 
determined  the  rotation  of  ethyl  chaulmoograte  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, when  for  a  rise  of  68*6°  a  diminution  of  0*231  in  the  molecular 
magnetic  rotation  was  observed,  but  as  a  small  reduction  with  rise  of 
temperature  is  usual  amongst  such  compounds  no  deduction  can  be 
drawn  from  this  observation. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  magnetic  rotation  of  chaulmoogric 
acid  at  84^  gave  a  result  analogous  to  that  obtained  for  its  ethyl  ester, 
inasmuch  as  the  value  found  (19031)  lies  between  the  numbers 
calculated  for  the  two  formula  suggested  for  this  acid. 

Hydnocarpic  acid,  G^qU^O^  (m.  p.  60°;  [ajp  +68°),  the  isolation  of 
which  has  previously  been  described  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  884),  is  a  homo- 
logue of  chaulmoogric  acid,  and  is  associated  with  the  latter  in  the 
three  fatty  oils  from  which  it  has  been  obtained.  The  two  acids  are 
in  every  respect  similar  in  their  properties,  and  are  evidently  of  closely 
analogous  constitution. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional  formulse  assigned  to 
chaulmoogric  acid  it  was  to  be  expected  that  hydoocarpic  acid  would 
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possess  essentially  the  same  structure,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
length  of  the  side  chain.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  for,  on  oxidation  in 
alkaline  solution  with  an  excess  of  potassium  permanganate,  hydno- 
carpic  acid  yielded  n-decanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CHgJio'CCOjH)^,  and  a 
tricarboxylic  acid,  Ci^H^gO^  (m.  p.  60°),  which  is  considered  to  be 
n-trideeane-aay'tricarboxylic  acid, 

The  following  formulae  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  hydnocarpic 
acid  : 

CH  CHg 

IK   9H[CHJ,o-C02H  ^        (^H-qCHj^o-COaH. 

l-a-Carboxy-u-decyl-A^-cyclopentene.  l-arCarboxy-n-decyl-l  :  4:'hicyc\fypentanf, 

These  may  be  expressed,  as  in  the  case  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  by  one 
formula,  as  follows : 

CH 

--     7[CH2l,o-CO,H. 


s 


CH-H     (jJ[C] 
Cff, CH, 


Experimental. 
I.     Chaulmoogric  Acid,  CjgHggOj. 

The  chaulmoogric  acid  employed  in  this  investigation  was  prepared 
from  genuine  chaulmoogra  oil  (from  the  seeds  of  Taraktogenos  Kurzit, 
King).  The  oil  was  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  acids 
liberated,  fractionally  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  the  chaulmoogric 
acid  fiually  purified  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (compare  Trans.,  1904,  86,  846).  It  was 
then  obtained  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  and,  when  fre«hly  dis- 
tilled, melted  at  68*5°,  and  had  [aj^  +62*1°  in  chloroform  solution. 
After  keeping  for  some  time  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  acid 
becomes  somewhat  diminished  and  it  acquires  a  slightly  yellow  colour. 
If  it  be  then  again  distilled,  a  dark  brown  substance  is  left  in  the  dis- 
tilling flask,  which  is  probably  formed  by  polymerisation. 

Oxidation  of  ChaiUmoogric  Acid  in  Alkaline  SoltUion  with  Potassium 
Permanganate  (0  ^  2 — 3  Atomic  Equivalents). — One  hundred  grams  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  50  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  6  litres  of  water,  and  to  this  were  added  5  litres  of  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  permanganate,  the  temperature  being  kept  between 
1 6°  and  20°.  The  whole  of  the  permanganate  was  instantly  reduced. 
After  filtering,  the  liquid  was  made  nearly  neutral  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk.     The  acids  were  then  liberated,  and 
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steam  passed  through  the  liquid  in  order  to  remove  any  volatile  acid. 
The  distillate  was  found  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  formic  acid, 
which  was  identified  by  the  usual  tests  and  by  the  analysis  of  its 
barium  salt : 

0-3002  gave  0-3060  BaSO^.     Ba  =  600. 

(C02H)2Ba  requires  Bas60'4  percent. 

This  acid  was  evidently  produced  by  the  further  oxidation  of  one  of 
the  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acids  subsequently  described. 

The  non-volatile  acids  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  were  extracted, 
and  converted  into  their  methyl  esters  by  treatment  with  methyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  was  then  distilled  under 
a  pressure  of  16  mm.,  when  the  following  fractions  were  collected  : 
200-220°;  220—245°;  245—260°;  260—275°;  275— 290°/16  mm 
There  then  remained  in  the  flask  a  quantity  (22  grams)  of  an 
undistillable  oil,  which  apparently  consisted  of  condensation  products. 

Fi'oction  200— 220°/ 16  mm. — ^This  was  analysed  with  the  following 
result : 

01030  gave  02519  CO2  and  00964  HjO.     C  =  66-7  ;  H  =  10-4. 
Oj^jHjoO^  requires  C  =  67'l;  H=10-5per  cent. 

It  evidently  consisted  chiefly  of  the  methyl  ester  of  n-dodecanedi- 
carboxyHc  acid,  C^^TL^qO^,  which  was  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  the 
oxidation  of  cbanlmoogric  acid  with  an  excess  of  permanganate,  and  its 
identity  established. 

Fractions  220—245°  and  245— 260°/16  mm.— These  were  small  in 
amount,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  constituents  of 
the  fractions  of  lower  and  higher  boiling  point. 

Isolation  of  Two  DihydroxydUiydrochavlmoogric  Adds, 
Cj7H3i(OH)2-C02H. 

Fraction  260 — 275°/ 1 6  mm. — This  was  the  largest  fraction  obtained. 
On  cooling,  it  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  solid  substance, 
which  was  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  remove  adhering  oil,  after 
which  it  melted  at  60—68° : 

00933  gave  0-2366  COj  and  00910  HgO.     C  =  692 ;  H  -  108. 
CigHggO^  requires  C  =  69-5  ;  H  =  1 1  -0  per  cent. 

This  substance  agreed  in  composition  with  a  methyl  ester  of  di- 
hydroxydihydrochaulmoogric acid.  After  several  crystallisations  from 
methyl  alcohol  it  yielded  an  ester  crystallising  in  long,  glistening 
needles,  which  melted  at  75 — 76°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
changed  by  further  crystallisation  : 

0-1056  gave  02669  CO2  and  0-1045  H^O.     0  =  68-9  ;  H  =  110. 
Oi7Hgi(OH)2-C02Me  requires  0  =  69-5  ;  H  =  ll-O  per  cent. 
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0*3360  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  ap  +0V  in  a  2-dcia. 
tube,  whence  [ajo  +12*4°. 

The  ester  was  hjdrolysed  and  the  acid  extracted  and  crystallised 
from  ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  was  readily  soluble.  It  sepimted  in 
clusters  of  small,  silky  needles,  melting  at  105*^: 

00944  gave  0-2368  CO2  and  0'0922  H^O.     C  =  68-4  ;  H  =  lO'S. 

CigHg^O^  requires  C  =  688 ;  H  =  10-8  per  cent. 
05008  gram  in  100  c.c.   of  alsolute  alcohol  gave  a^   +0°7'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a],,  +11-6°. 

This  acid  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid, 
and  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  of  the  same  composition 
described  in  the  previous  communication,  the  melting  point  of  which 
was  given  as  102^  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  860). 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of  the  ester  melting  at 
76 — 76°  were  found  to  be  Isevorotatory,  and  from  them  an  ester  was 
isolated  which,  after  several  crystallisations,  melted  at  68 — 69°.  This 
ester  crystallised  in  silky  needles,  and  was  much  more  soluble  in 
methyl  alcohol  than  the  one  of  higher  melting  point  which  was  pre- 
viously isolated  : 

08420  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  ax,  -0°16'  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [a]o  -  15 '8°. 

On  hydrolysing  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which,  after  two 
crystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate,  melted  at  92 — 93° : 

0-1004  gave  0'2520  CO3  and  00986  H^O.     0  =  68-5  ;  H  =  10-9. 
Ci8H320j(OH)2  requires  0  =  688  ;  H  =  108  per  cent. 

0*2936  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  a^    -0°20'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]©   -  14  2°. 

This  acid  is  therefore  an  isomeride  of  that  melting  at  105°,  but  it  is 
much  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  than  the  latter.  Both 
these  acids  yield  sodium  salts  which  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Frcuition  276 — 290°/16  mm. — This  evidently  also  contained  some  of 
the  two  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acids  which  were  isolated  from 
the  preceding  fraction. 

Oxidation  qf  C/id^hnoogric  Acid  in  Alkaline  Solution  with  Potassivm 
Permanganaie  (0  =  4\4tomic  Equivalents), — One  hundred  graoiB  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  wei^  dissolved  in  the  same  amount  of  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  ..^  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  to  this  w«i 
added  a  solution  of  150  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  8  litres 
of  water,  the  temperature  of  (fee  mixture  being  kept  at  15 — 18°.  The 
acids  were  extracted,  convertediS^to  their  methyl  esters,  and  frac- 
tionally distilled  under  a  pressure  otH?  ™™«     Several  fractions  wei« 
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ooUacted,  of  which  those  boiling  at  265—276°  and  276 — 285715  mm. 
lolidified  on  cooling. 

IsdcUian  of  a  Mf/droxyketodihydrochaulmoogric  Acid, 
Ci7H3oO(OH)-C02H. 

Fraction   265 — 275716   mm. — This   was    the   larger    of    the    two 
fnrtions,  and  on  analysis  it  gave  the  following  result : 
(H)961  gave  0-2410  COg  and  00882  HgO.     C  =  68-4;  H=  102  per  cent. 

After  heing  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  remove  adhering  oil,  the 
s>lid  e^ter  was  crystallised  several  times  from  methyl  alcohol,  when  it 
leparated  in  needles  melting  at  64°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
iltered  by  further  crystallisation  : 
01051  gave  02697  CO^  and  00986  HgO.     C  =  70*0  ;  H  - 1.0-4. 
01003     „     0-2577  COj    „    0-0940  HgO.     C-701 ;  H=10-4. 

CjgHj^O^  requires  0  =  69*9;  H  =  10-4  per  cent. 
The  solid  which  separated  from   the  fraction   276—285716  mm. 
bkewise  consisted  of  the  above-described  ester. 

The  ester  was  hydrolysed,  and  the  acid  extracted  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  needles  melting  at  90°.     It 
VBs  very  soluble  in  cold  ethyl  acetate,  but  less  freely  in  alcohol : 
0-1162  gave  0-2946  COg  and  0-1060  HgO.     C-69-1  ;  H-  101. 
01013     „     0-2573  COj    „    0  0920  HgO.     0  =  693  ;  H=101. 
0-0984     „     0-2477  002    „    0  0913  HgO.     0  =  688 ;  H=  10*3. 
CigHgjO^  requires  0  =  69*2  ;  H  =  10*3  per  cent. 
C,7H3,0,       „        0  =  68-4;  H  =  101       „ 
From   these  results   it   is  evident  that  the  acid  has  the  formula 
CigHjjO^.     Both  acid  and  ester  were  optically  inactive. 

The  methyl  ester,  when  treated  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride 
um)  sodium  acetate,  yielded  a  semicarbazone  which  crystallised  from 
alcohol  in  small  needles  melting  at  110°.  This  shows  the  ester  to  be 
that  of  a  hydrozyketodihydrochaulmoogric  acid. 

0*5108  of  the  ester  required  for  hydrolysis  6*4  c.c.  Nj2  NaOH, 
the  calculated  amount  for  0,^H290j(002Me)  being  3  1  c.c. 

The  fact  that  this  substance,  although  the  ester  of  a  monocarboxylic 
wid,  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali  neutralises  two  equi- 
valents of  the  latter,  is  probably  due  to  hydrolysis  of  the  grouping 
•CH(OH)*00'  in  the  ring,  with  the  formation  of  a  dibasic  hydroxy- 
*«id.  CjgHj^Oj,  and  the  latter  then  apparently  loses  water,  yielding  a 
^•ctonic  acid,  CigHjjG^.  This  assumption  receives  support  from  the 
fict  that  no  semicarbazone  could  be  obtained  from  the  acid  furnished 
hy  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ester,  and,  on  re-esterifying  the  acid,  instead 
of  the  original  ester,  a  fatty  substance  was  obtained.  The  amount  of 
material  available  was  insufficient  for  its  further  investigation. 
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Oxidation  of  Chaulmoogrie  Acid  in  Alkaline  Solution  with  an  Exeees 
of  Potassium  Permanganate. — One  hundred  grams  of  chaulmoogrie 
acid  were  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  50  grams  of  pota^ium 
hydroxide,  and  the  opalescent  liquid 'diluted  with  water  to  the  measure 
of  5  litres.  This  was  allowed  to  flow  slowly,  with  constant  stirring, 
into  11  litres  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
the  temperature  being  kept  below  20°  by  the  addition  of  ice.  After 
standing  for  some  hours,  the  excess  of  permanganate  was  removed  by 
sodium  bisulphite.  The  liquid  was  then  heated,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  distillate  contained  an  acid  which  was  converted  into  its  bariuTi 
salt,  and  from  this  a  silver  Fait  was  prepared  and  analysed  : 

0-3024  gave  01 960  Ag.     Ag  =  64-8. 

CjHgOgAg  requires  Ag  =  64*7  per  cent. 

The  volatile  product  was  thus  identified  as  acetic  acid.  From  the 
results  of  an  experiment  subsequently  described,  this  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  malonic  acid,  and  not  to  have 
been  a  direct  product  of  oxidation. 

The  non-volatile  acids  were  then  extracted  and  converted  into  their 
methyl  esters.  On  distilling  the  product  under  15  mm.  pressure  the 
following  fractions  were  obtained  :  below  220°  (45  grams) ;  220 — 260° 
(8  grams) ;  260—270°  (55  grams)  ;  270— 280°/15  mm.  (5  grams). 
These  fractions  were  all  optically  inactive,  and  were  subsequently 
examined  as  follows. 

Isolation  of  n-Uhdecane  and  n-Dodecane  Dicarhoxylic  Acids, 

Fraction  boiling  below  220°/15  mm. — This  was  fractionally  distilled 
under  15  mm.  pressure,  when  it  was  further  resolved  into  the  following 
fractions:  (a)  below  200°  (5  grams);  (6)  200—205  (13  grams); 
(c)  205—210°  (3  grams);  (d)  210— 215°/15  mm.  (IS  grams). 

Fraction  (c)  and  {d)j  on  standing,  deposited  a  crystalline  substance, 
which  was  collected  and  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol.  It  then 
separated  in  clusters  of  needles  melting  at  41° : 

01 335  gave  03272  CO^  and  01256  H^.     0  =  668  ;  H  =  10-5. 
01279     „     0-3132  CO2    „    01204  H^O.     0  =  668  ;  H  =  10-5. 

Oj^Hj^O^  requires  0  =  671 ;  H  =  10-5  per  cent. 
0-6876  required  for  hydrolysis  9-5  c.c.  iV/2  NaOH,  the  calculated 
amount  for  Oj2H2^(002Me)2  being  9*6  c.c. 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  an  acid  somewhat  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether  was  obtained.  It  was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  from 
which  it  separated  in  small,  glistening  leaflets  melting  sharply  at  124°: 
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00935  gave  0-2234  CO2  and  00859  Kfi.    C  =  652  3  H  =  10'2. 

0-1208    „     0-2879  COj  and  0-1098  H^O.     C  =  65-0 ;  H  =  101. 
Cj^Hg^O^  requires  0  =  65-1  ;  H  =  10*1  per  cent. 

This  substance  agrees  in  composition  and  melting  point  with 
n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CH2]j2(C02H)2,  obtained  by  Brown  and 
Walker  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  ethyl  suberate  (AnncUen, 
1891,  261,  123).  In  order  to  confirm  its  identity  with  the  above- 
mentioned  acid,  its  diethyl  ester  was  prepared.  This  was  found  to 
have  the  same  melting  point  (28^)  as  a  specimen  of  the  synthetic  ester 
which  was  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  Professor  A.  Crum  Brown,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  esters  showed  no  diminution  in  melting  point.  A 
mixture  of  the  two  acids  likewise  melted  at  the  same  temperature 
(124°)  at  which  each  separately  fused. 

The  fraction  (6),  b.  p.  200 — 205°/ 15  mm.,  deposited  no  solid  eater, 
even  on  long  standing.  It  was  therefore  hydrolysed  and  the  acids 
extracted.  These  melted  indefinitely  at  93 — 105°,  but  after  several 
crystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate  an  acid  was  obtained  which 
separated  in  small,  glistening  needles,  melting  at  112°,  and  this 
melting  point  was  nob  changed  by  further  crystallisation  : 

01093  gave  02553  00,  and  00956  Kfi.     C  =  63-7  ;  H  =  97. 

01158    „     0-2700  CO2    „    0-1029  H^O.     0  =  636 ;  H  =  9-9. 
CJ3H21O4  requires  0  =  63*9  ;  H  =  9  8  per  cent. 

This  substance  agrees  in  composition  and  melting  point  with  the 
brassylic  acid,  G^^^ifii  [regarded  as  w-undecanedicar  boxy  lie  acid, 
[OH2]ji(002H)2],  obtained  by  Grossmann  by  the  oxidation  of  behenolic 
acid,  and  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  it  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  645). 

From  the  fraction  of  esters  (a),  boiling  below  200°/16  mm.,  of 
which  after  sevei-al  oxidations  further  quantities  were  accumulated, 
adipic,  n-pimelic,  and  suberic  acids  were  isolated,  whilst  higher 
members  of  the  same  series  were  also  found  to  be  present.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  by  some  other  experiments  that  these  acids 
were  produced  by  the  loog  continued  action  of  permanganate  on  the 
above-mentioned  n-undecane-  and  n-dodecane-dicarboxylic  acids. 

Fraction  220 — 260°/ 15  mm. — This  was  small  in  amount  (8giams), 
and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the  fraction 
boiling  below  220°/ 15  mm.  and  those  of  the  fraction  of  higher  boiling 
point. 

Isolation  of  a    Tricarboxylic    Acid,    OigHg20g   {a-Pentadecane-aay- tri- 
carboxylic Acid). 

Fraction  260 — 270°/15  mm. — This  fraction,  which  was  the  largest 
obtained,  crystallised  and  became  almost  completely  solid  on  standing. 
It  was  drained  on  a  porous  plate,  to  remote   a   huiall  quantity  of 
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adhering  oil,  aud  then  dissolved  in  warm  methyl  alcohol,  from  which^ 
on  cooling,  it  separated  in  beautiful  clusters  of  needles,  melting  at 
38'5°.  On  further  crystallisation  the  melting  point  remained  unchanged. 
It  distilled  at  260715  mm. : 

01355  gave  0-3232  00^  and  01204  H^O.     0  =  650;  H  =  9-9. 

0-1278     „     0-3046  COj    „    01153  H^O.     0  =  650;  H  =  100. 

0-1064     „     0-2542  OO2    „    0  0936  HgO.     0  =  65-1  ;  H  =  9-8. 
Oi^HjgO^  requires  0  =  65-1  ;  H=  10*1  per  cent. 
C17H80O5       „        0  =  65-0;  H  =  9-6 
OgiHggOe       „        0  =  65-3;  H  =  9-8 

2-3979  required  for  hydrolysis  36-4  c.c.  iV72  NaOH.  The  calculated 
amount  for  both  OioHjo(002Me)2  and  Oi5H29(002Me)j  is  37*2  c.c, 
whereas  Oi8ll24^(^^2^®)2  ^ould  require  only  30-5  c.c. 

The  ester  was  hydrolysed  and  the  acid  extracted  with  ether.  After 
removing  the  solvent  an  oil  was  obtained  which  solidified  to  an 
amorphous,  fatty  looking  mass,  melting  at  61 — 63°  ;  and  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  it  crystalline.  When,  however,  a  portion  was 
kept  at  62°  for  some  time  it  slowly  solidified,  and  was  seen  to  consist 
of  small,  slender  needles.  The  main  portion  was  then  dissolved  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  ethyl  acetate,  and  the  solution  inoculated  with 
the  above-mentioned  crystals,  when  the  acid  separated  in  hard  aggre- 
gates of  microscopic  needles,  which  melted  sharply  at  68°.  It  was 
optically  inactive  : 

0-1086  gave  0*2501  OO2  and  0-0912  H^O.     0=*62-8;  H=^9-3. 

01144     „     0-2630  COj    „   0-0967  ap.     0-62-7  ;  H  =  9-4. 

0-1229     „     0-2816  OO2    „   0-1032  HgO.     0  =  62-5  ;  H  =  9-3. 
O12H22O4  requires  0  =  626  ;  H  =  9'6  per  cent. 
CigHsaO,        „       0  =  62-8;  H  =  9-3       „ 

Of  these  two  formulae  the  second  seemed  improbable,  on  account  of 
the  inference  previously  drawn  from  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  that  it  possessed  an  allylic  grouping  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  855).  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  of  the  ester  was  much 
higher  than  would  be  expected  had  the  acid  the  formula  OigH^^O^.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  decide  respecting  the  formula  of  the  acid,  molecular 
weight  determinations  were  made  of  it  and  of  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
esters,  and  the  propyl  ester  was  also  prepared  and  analysed  : 

0-9756  of  the  acid  in  100  phenol  gave  A«  -  0*21°.     M.W.  =  343. 

0-9902      „         „         100  benzene,',     Ai-0-15°.     M.W.  =  323. 
OigHjjOg  requires  M. W.  =  344. 

Mtthyl  ^ster.— 3-283  in  100  benzene  gave  A<  -  0-41°.     M.W-  =  392. 
CiA^O,  =  258  ;  OjiHjgOg  =  386. 

Ethyl  Eater, — This  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  distilled  at 
27571:5  mm. ; 
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01 151  gave  02835  COg  and  01065  HgO.  0  =  67*2;  H=  10-3. 
00955  „  0-2358  COg  „  00886  HgO.  0  =  67-3;  H  =  10-3. 
1  -3341  in  100  benzene  gave  A<  -  015^.     M. W.  =  436. 

O^gHj^jG^  requires  0  =  67*1  ;  H  =  10*5  per  cent.     M.  W.  =  286. 

^u^ifie        n       0  =  67-3;  H  =  103         „  M.W.  =  428. 

Propyl  Ester. — This  was  obtained  as  a  viscid,  colourless  oil,  which 
boiled  at  302724  mm.  : 

0-1159  gave  0-2916  CO,  and  0-1108  HgO.  0  =  68-6  ;  H=  10-6. 
01331     „     0-3360  OO2    „    01278  HgO.     0  =  68  8;  H  =  10-7. 

O^gHg^O^  requires  0  =  688  ;  H=  10-8  per  cent. 

^27^60^6        n       0  =  689 ;  H  =  106       „ 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  fraction  boiling  at 
260 — 270°/15  mm.  consists  essentially  of  the  trimethyl  ester  of  a 
tricarboxylic  acid  having  the  formula  OjgHggOg,  and,  from  considera- 
tions which  are  discussed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  paper,  it 
is  seen  that  this  acid  is  n-pentadecane-aay-tricarboxyUc  acid, 

n-Pentadecane-aay-tricarboxylic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  acetate,  moderately  so  in  benzene,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  an  exceedingly  stable  substance.  When 
heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolved,  but  separated 
unchanged  on  cooling.  When  warmed  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
permanganate  it  was  only  very  slowly  attacked  at  temperatures 
below  70°.  When,  however,  it  was  treated  at  this  temperature  with 
an  excess  of  permanganate,  it  yielded  succinic  acid.  Attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  hydroxy-acid  or  lactone  by  oxidising  with  limited 
quantities  of  permanganate,  but  most  of  the  acid  was  recovered 
unchanged.  It  is  unattacked  by  a  chromic  acid  mixture,  a  fact  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  organic  acid  in  water.  When 
treated  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution,  the  greater  portion 
was  recovered  unchanged,  and  no  other  definite  product  could  be 
isolated.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  obtain  from  the  acid  an 
unsaturated  compound.  For  this  purpose  it  was  brominated  by  the 
VolhsorJ  method,  and  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  subsequently 
eliminated,  but  the  results  were  of  a  negative  character. 

Fraction  270 — 280715  mm. — This  was  small  in  amount,  and 
consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  the  ester  of  the  above-mentioned 
tricarboxylic  acid. 

For  the  more  complete  examination  of  the  lo  wer  acids  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  another  portion  was  treated  in  alkali 
solution  with  permanganate,  as  previously  described.  After  removing 
the  excess  of  permanganate,  and  filtering,  the  liquid  was  made  neutral 
with  sulphuric   acid   and   evaporated   to   dryness.      The  mixture   of 
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potasjjium  salts  thus  obtained  was  powdered,  thoroughly  dried, 
suspended  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  acids  esterified  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  through  the  boiling  liquid  for  four  hours.  The 
mixture  was  then  poured  into  water,  the  esters  extracted  with  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dried 
over  sodium  sulphate.  After  removing  the  ether,  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  distilled  over,  and,  as  this  would  contain  the  ester  of  any 
acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation,  solid  potash  was  added  to  it 
and  the  alcohol  removed.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  water, 
the  liquid  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  bteam, 
but  the  distillate  contained  no  acid.  The  ethyl  esters,  obtained  as 
above  described,  were  distilled  under  30  mm.  pressure,  and  the  fraction 
boiling  below  190^/30  mm.,  which  was  small  in  amount,  fractionated 
under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Fractions  were  collected  at  180 — 190^ ; 
190—200;  200—210°,  and  210— 220°. 

Fraction  180 — 190°. — A  portion  of  this  was  shaken  with  concen- 
trated aqueous  ammonia,  when  an  amide  was  formed  which,  when 
heated,  decomposed  without  melting.  The  remainder  of  the  fraction 
was  hydrolysed  in  order  to  obtain  the  acid,  which  was  identified  as 
oxalic  acid  by  its  melting  point  and  that  of  its  methyl  ester. 

Fraction  190 — 200°. — This  was  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

01213  gave  0-2321  00^  and  00808  H2O.     0  =  62-2  ;  H  =  7-4. 
CHj(C02Et)2  requires  C«52-5  ;  H«7-6  per  cent 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which  melted 
somewhat  indefinitely  at  124 — 129°  with  effervescence,  and,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  developed  a  distinct  odour  of  acetic  acid.  This  pro- 
duct of  oxidation  was  therefore  identified  as  malonic  acid,  and  is, 
without  doubt^  the  source  of  the  acetic  acid  previously  obtained. 

Fractions  200— 210°  anci  210— 220°.— These  were  small  in  amount. 
The  latter  fraction  was  examined  for  the  presence  of  succinic  acid,  but 
with  a  negative  result. 

Oxidation  of  Chaulmoogi^  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution  with 
FotoLssium  Permanganate. — To  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
(200  grams)  in  90  per  cent,  acetic  acid  (1500  c.c.)  was  added  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  (50  grams),  the  temperature  being 
kept  below  25°.  After  standing  for  some  houi*s,  the  excess  of  perman- 
ganate and  the  manganese  dioxide  were  reduced  with  bulphur  dioxide, 
the  white  precipitate  of  manganese  salts  removed  by  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  under  slightly  reduced  press uie.  The  salts  thus 
obtained  were  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acids 
extracted  and  converted  into  their  methyl  esters.  On  distilling  these 
under   15   mm.    pressure    the    following    fractions    were    obtained: 
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200—220°;    220—255°;  255—260°;  260— 270°/15  mm.      The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  fractions  soliditied  on  standing. 

Fraction  200 — 220°/ 15  mm. — On  analysis  this  gave  the  following 
result : 

0-1301  gave  0-3186  COg  and  01223  HgO.     C  =  66-8 ;  H  =  10-5. 
CigHg^O^  requires  0  =  67-1 ;  H=  10*5  per  cent. 

This  fraction  evidently  consisted  of  methyl  w-dodecinedicarb- 
oxylate. 

Fraction  220 — 255°/15  mm. — This  was  small  in  amount,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
fractions. 


Isolation  of  a  Ketodicarhoxylic  aoid,  OjyHgQOg  {y-Keto-n-penta-decane- 
aa-diccvrboxylio  Acid), 

Fraction  255 — 260°  mm. — The  crystalline  solid  which  separated  from 
this  fraction  was  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  and  was  thus 
obtained  in  handsome  plates,  which  melted  sharply  at  66°.    On  analysis  : 

01202  gave  02930  COg  and  0-1074:  H,0.     C  =  665  ;  H  =  9-9. 
Ci5H280(COgMe)2  requires  0  =  66*7  ;  H  =  9-9  per  cent. 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which  was  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  was  dried  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  from  which  it  separated  in  clusters  of  needles,  melting  at  128°. 
This  acid  was  found  to  J[>e  identical  with  that  of  the  same  formula, 
OjfHg^Og,  and  melting  point  described  in  the  previous  communication 
(Trans.,  1904,  85,  861).  That  it  is  a  ketonic  acid  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment. 

One  gram  of  the  acid  was  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  to  this  was  added  a  solution  of  0'8  gram  of  hydroxy  1- 
amine  hydrochloride.  The  mixture  was  warmed  for  ten  minutes, 
allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  then  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  when  a  substance  separated  which  was  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
acid.  This  was  extracted  with  ether  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  when  it  separated  in  small  needles,  melting  at  83 — 84°  : 

01076  gave  02444  CO,  and  0-0920  BLjO.     0  =  61-9  ;  H  =  9-5. 
C17H31O5N  requires  C  =  620  ;  H  =  94  per  cent. 

Oxidation  of  the  Ketonic  Acid,  Ci4H28CO(C02H)2.— This  acid  was 
found  to  be  very  stable  towards  permanganate  in  the  absence  of  alkali, 
but  to  undergo  oxidation  readily  in  alkaline  solution. 

About  6  grams  of  the  acid  were  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  (5  grams),  and  mixed  with  an  amount  of  perman- 
ganate  solution   equivalent  to  three   atomic  proportions  of  oxygen 
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(6  grams  KMnO^).  Oxidation  rapidly  ensued  with  the  development  of 
heat,  all  the  permanganate  added  being  reduced.  The  acids  were  then 
extracted,  converted  into  their  methyl  esters,  and  the  latter  distiUed, 
when  practically  all  passed  over  between  200  and  2 10°/ 15  mm.  This 
fraction  was  analysed : 

01396  gave  0-3394:  COg  and  01316  H2O.     C  =  66-3  ;  H  =  105. 
Cj^HggO^  requires  0  =  662  ;  H  =  10*3  per  cent. 
OieHgoO,        „       0  =  67-1;  H- 10-5       „ 

On  standing,  this  fraction  deposited  a  solid  ester,  which  was  collected 
and  hydrolysed.  The  acid  thus  obtained,  after  several  crystallisations, 
melted  at  124°,  and  was  identical  with  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid« 
[OH2]i2(002H)2,  which  had  previously  been  separated  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  direct  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid.  It  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  analysis  of  the  above  fraction,  that  it  also  contained 
the  ester  of  Ti-undecanedicarboxylic  acid.* 

Fraction  260 — 270°/15  mm. — This  was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  to 
remove  a  little  adhering  oil,  and  then  (crystallised  from  methyl  alcohoL 
A  further  quantity  of  the  eater  of  the  ketonicacid,  melting  at  66°,  was 
separated  from  it,  but  the  greater  portion  melted  at  38°,  and  this  was 
analysed  : 

01 167  gave  0-2790  00^  and  01033  HgO.     0  =  652;  H  =  9-8. 
OgiHggOg  requires  0  =  65*3  ;  H  =  9*8  per  cent. 

This  ester  thus  agreed  in  composition  and  melting  point  with  the 
methyl  9e>pentadecane-(iay-tricarboxylate  previously  obtained,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  showed  no  diminution  in  melting  point. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  on  Ethyl  ChaulmoogrcUe, 

One  hundred  grams  of  ethyl  chaulmoograte  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c. 
of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 50°),  and  the  solution,  kept  cool  by 
means  of  ice,  was  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen  bromide.  After 
remaining  overnight,  the  solvent  was  removed  by  aspirating  a  current 
of  dry  air  through  the  liquid  under  diminished  pressure.  The  ei/iyl 
hromodihydrodiaijdmoograte  thus  obtained  was  a  heavy,  pale  yellow 
liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  In  moist  air  it  slowly  d^xtmposed, 
evolving  hydrogen  bromide  and  becoming  black.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis  a  portion  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  containing  paraffin  wax  and  caustic 
potash. 

01047  gave  02367  OOg  and  0-0892  H^O.     0-617  ;  H  =  9-5. 

OjjoHg.OjBr  requires  0  =  61*7  ;  H  =  9*5  per  cent. 
d20°/20°=  1-0778. 
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2*8994  grams  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gaveoD  +0°54'  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [aj^  +  3-88°. 

The  same  optical  value  was  obtained  from  several  different  prepara- 
tions, and  it  was  not  altered  by  their  further  treatment  with  hydrogen 
bromide. 

Reduction  of  Ethyl  Bromodihydrochavlmoograte, — A  more  convenient 
way  of  preparing  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  than  that  described  in  the 
previous  communication  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  857)  has  been  found  to  be 
by  the  reduction  of  ethyl  bromodihydrochaulmoograte  with  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid.  The  ethyl  dthydroc?iaulmoograte  thus  obtained  distils 
at  230^/22  mm.  When  cooled,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glistening 
needles,  which  melt  at  1 7°.  The  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  melted  at  7P,  and  is,  as  stated  in  the 
previous  communication  (loc,  cit,),  optically  inactive.  It  is  a  very 
stable  substance,  and  all  attempts  to  prepare  definite  oxidation  products 
from  it  resulted  in  its  complete  degradation. 

Elimination  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  from  Ethyl  BromodihydrochauU 
moograte, — The  bromo-ester  was  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  when  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  were 
eliminated  with  the  simultaneous  hydrolysis  of  the  ester.  The  acid 
thus  obtained  was  converted  into  the  ethyl  ester  and  the  latter  dis- 
tilled. This  had  an  optical  rotation  of  +  7°35'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  When 
the  hydrogen  bromide  was  eliminated,  either  by  the  distillation  of  the 
bromo-ester  or  by  heating  it  with  diethylaniline,  products  were  obtained 
which  had  a  rotatory  power  respectively  of  +  7°40'  and  +  7°20'  in  a 
l»dcm.  tube. 

The  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  bromo- 
ester,  as  above  described^  when  fractionally  crystallised  was  found  to 
be  a  mixture,  and  no  pare  substance  could  be  isolated  from  it. 

Formation  cf  a  Keto-dicarboxylic  Acid,  Ci5H3qCO(C02H)2. — ^The 
above  mixture  of  acids  was  treated  in  the  cold  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  excess  of 
alkali.  The  acids  thus  produced  were  converted  into  their  methyl 
esters,  and  the  latter  fractionally  distilled  under  15  mm.  pressure. 
A  portion  boiling  between  220  and  275^15  mm.  deposited  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance.  This  was  collected  and 
crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  beautiful 
plates,  melting  at  64—65°.     On  analysis : 

0'0966  gave  02389  CO,  and  00877  H^O.     C-  674 ;  H«  lOL 
CjoHg^Og  requires  C  =  67-4 ;  H=  101  per  cent. 

This  ester,  on  hydrolysis,  yielded  an  acid  which  was  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.     The  acid  was  collected^  dried,  and  dissolved  in 
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hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separated  in  small  needles 
melting  at  126'^ : 

0-1128  gave  027 16  COj  and  00988  H,0.    C  =  65-7  ;  H  =  9-7. 
CigHgjOj  requires  C  =  65-9  ;  H  =  9-8  per  cent. 

This  was  found  to  he  a  keto-acid,  since  it  gave  an  oxime  which,  after 
crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate,  melted  at  67—68°. 

Two-and-a-half  grams  of  the  acid  were  oxidised  in  alkaline  solntioa 
with  3*8  grams  of  potassium  permanganate.  After  removing  the 
manganese  dioxide,  the  liquid  was  concentrated,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam.  From  the  small  amount 
of  acid  contained  in  the  distillate  a  harium  salt  was  prepared,  which 
gave  the  reactions  of  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  contents  of  the  distillation  flask  were  then  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  insoluhle  acid  separated  by  filtration.  This  was  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  which  had  previously 
been  obtained  by  .the  direct  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid.  The 
filtrate  was  concentrated  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  dried  with  sodium  sulphate^  and  the  solvent  removed, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  was  obtained.  This 
melted  indefinitely  between  lOO""  and  UO"",  evolved  gas  at  150—160°, 
indicating  the  presence  of  some  malonic  acid,  and  at  the  latter  tem- 
perature a  substance  sublimed  in  thin  needles,  which  was  identified  as 
oxalic  acid. 

From  considerations  discussed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
paper,  it  is  seen  that  the  above-described  acid,  CljgHjjOg,  is  probably 
y-keUhP-met/iyl-npenUidecane-aa-dicarboocylic  acid. 


II.  Hydnocarpic  Acid^  C^QHjgO,. 

The  hydnocarpic  acid  employed  in  this  investigation  was  prepared 
from  the  oil  of  Ifydnocarptis  Wightiana  (Blume)  in  the  manner 
described  by  us  in  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  888). 
It  crystallises  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  melting  at  60°,  and 
having  [ajo  +68°  in  chloroform  solution.  Like  its  higher  homologue, 
chaulmoogric  acid,  it  undergoes  change  on  keeping,  acquiring  a  yellow 
colour,  which  is  attended  with  a  lowering  of  the  melting  point.  If  it 
be  then  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  a  brown,  resinous  substance 
is  left  in  the  distilling  flask.  This  change  takes  place  more  readily 
with  hydnocarpic  than  with  chaulmoogric  acid. 

Oxidation  of  Hydnocarpic  Acid  in  Alkaline  Solution  with  an  JSxceM 
qf  Potassium  Permanganaie, — Sixty-five  grams  of  hydnocarpic  acid 
were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  18  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
3  litres  of  water.    To  this  was  gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring, 
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a  solution  of  270  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  7  litres  of 
water,  the  temperature  during  the  oxidation  being  kept  at  15 — 2(F. 
After  standing  overnight,  the  excess  of  permanganate  was  removed 
with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  acids  were  then 
liberated,  extracted,  and  converted  into  their  methyl  esters.  On 
distilling  the  latter  under  18  mm.  pressure  the  following  fractions 
were  obtained:  195—210°;  210—240°;  240—250°;  250— 256°/18mm. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  fractions  solidified  almost  com- 
pletely on  standing. 

IsolcUion  of  Ti-Dwamedictvrhoxylic  Acid, 

Fraction  195 — 210°/18  mm. — This  was  analysed  with  the  following 
result  : 

01334  gave  03142  CO,  and  0-1187  H^O.     C-64-2;  H-9-9. 
Cj^H^O^  requires  0  =  65-1;  H=101  per  cent. 
Ci8Ha40^        „       0  =  63-9;  H  =  9-8     „     „ 

This  ester  was  hydrolysed  and  the  acids  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate.  An  acid  was  thus  obtained  which  crystallised  in  dmall 
needles,  melting  at  123°  : 

0-1020  gave  0-2345  CO^  and  00887  H^O.     0  =  62-7 ;  H^  97. 
OjgHjgO^  requires  0  =  626  ;  H  =  9  6  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  evidently  identical  with  the  n-decamethylenedicarboxylic 
acid  prepared  synthetically  by  Nordlinger  (Ber.y  1890,  23,  2357),  who 
found  it  to  melt  at  124-5— 125'5°. 

Frotciion  210 — 240°/18  mm. — This  was  very  small  in  amount,  and 
consisted  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
fractions. 

Isolation  of    a    Tricarboxt/lic    Acid,    CjgHggO^    (n-Tridecane-aay-tri- 

carboxylic  Acid). 

Fractions  240—250°  and  250— 255°/ 18  mm.— The  former  of  these 
two  fractions  was  the  largest  obtained,  but  they  were  found  to  consist 
essentially  of  the  same  substance.  The  solid  which  separated  from 
them  was  spread  on  a  porous  plate,  in  orderr  to  remove  a  little  adhering 
oil,  and  then  twice  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separated  in  rosette-like  clusters  of  fine  needles,  melting  sharply  at  28°. 
On  distillation  the  ester  passed  over  at  245/15  mm.  as  a  colourless  oil, 
which  solidified  on  cooling. : 

0-1390  gave  0-3236  CO2  and  0-1 187  H^O.     0  =  635 ;  H  =  95. 
01410     „     0-3284  COg    „    01208  Hp.     0  =  63-5;  H  =  9-5. 
CigHj^Og  requires  0  =  63-7;  H  =  9-5  per  cent. 
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2-0986  required  for  hydrolysis  334  cc.  1^/2  NaOH,  the  calculated 
amount  for  Ci8H25(C02Me)3  being  35*1  cc. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  yielded  an  acid  which  solidified  in  hardi 
warty  masses,  melting  at  52 — 55^.  The  acid  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separated  in 
aggregates  of  fine  needles,  melting  at  60%  and  this  melting  point  was 
not  altered  by  further  crystallisation.     It  is  optically  inactive  : 

01239  gave  0-2750  OOg  and  0-0993  HgO.     C  =  605 ;  H  =  89. 
01106     „     0-2458  CO,    „    0  0876  HgO.     C  =  60-6;  H  =  8-8. 
CigHjgOg  requires  C  =  60*8 ;  H  =  8-9  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  a  lower  homologue  of  the  tricarboxylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  and,  from  considerations  noted 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  the  paper,  it  is  evidently  n-iridecane- 
aay-tricarboxylic  acid. 

We  desire  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  Sir  William  H.  Parkin, 
F.R.S.,  for  having  kindly  determined  for  us  the  magnetic  rotations 
recorded  in  this  paper,  and  also  to  Professor  A.  Crum  Brown,  F.R.S., 
for  having  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  ethyl  n-dodecanedicarb- 
oxylate. 

The  Wellcome  Chemical  Research  Laboratories, 
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LVIII. — The  Foi^iation  and  Reactions  of  Imino-com- 
pounds.  Part  III,  The  Formation  0/1:3- 
Naphthylenediamine  and  its  Derivatives  from 
O'Toluonitrile, 

By  Ernest  Francis  Joseph  Atkinson,  Harrt  Ingham,  and 
JoGELYN  Field  Thorpe. 

In  the  preceding  part  of^this  series  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1906)  it  was 
demonstrated  that  derivatives  of  benzene  containing  a  saturated  side- 
chain  of  three  carbon  atoms  substituted  in  the  a-position  by  a  nitrile 
group  and  in  the  j9-position  by  an  imino-group  passed,  on  treatment 
with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  into  derivatives  of  1:3- 
naphthylenediamine,  ring  formation  taking  place  between  the  carbon 
atom  of  the  benzene  ring  in  the  o-position  to  the  side-chain  and  the 
carbon  atom  of  the  nitrile  group.  It  was  further  shown  that  this 
property  was  exhibited  by  other  substituted  compounds  of  this  class, 
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provided  that  a  hydrogen  atom  remained  attached  to  the  a-  and 
y-carbpn  atoms  respectively.  The  general  formula  representing  this 
reaction  can  therefore  be  represented  as  follows  : 

CHR  CHR  R 

ON  c:nh  NH3 

(R  =  hydrogen  or  substituting  group). 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  that  derivatives  of  benzene  con- 
taining a  saturated  side-chain  of  two  carbon  atoms  substituted  at  the 
a-carbon  atom  by  a  nitrile  group  and  at  the  j3-carbon  atom  by  an 
imino- group  also  pass  under  similar  treatment  into  derivatives  of 
1 : 3-naphthylenediamine  provided  that  the  ortho-position  in  the 
benzene  ring  in  respect  to  the  side-chain  is  occupied  by  a  methyl 
group.  In  this  case,  therefore,  ring  formation  takes  place  between 
the  carbon  atom  of  the  methyl  group  and  the  carbon  atom  of  the 
nitnle  group,  and  can  be  represented  by  the  following  general 
formula  : 

c:nh  c:nh  nh, 

^CHR     _^   •,/^/^'^CHR        __.       i^V^R 
\/\    ^N        -^     ^V^^^H      "->     IsJ^NH, 
CH3  OH2 

(R  =  hydrogen  or  substituting  group). 

Following  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  previous  research  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  first  generalisation  mentioned  above  was  established, 
it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  best  compounds  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
second  would  be  ethyl  )5-imino-a-cyano-j8-o-tolylpropionate. 

+    CHNa(CN).CO,Et  -^   r^^:NH)CNa(CN).CO^ 

(I.)  (11.)  (III.) 

the  sodium  derivatives  of  which  (III)  should  be  readily  prepared  by 
the  condensation  of  o-tolaonitrile  (I)  and  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  (11). 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  very  little  tendency  for  an  ortho- 
substituted  nitrile  such  as  o-toluonitrile  to  enter  into  condensation 
with  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  to  form  an  imi no-compound.  That  this 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  methyl  group  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
benzonitrile  readily  reacts  with  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  under  the 
same  conditions,  forming  the  sodium  derivatives  of  ethyl  )3-imino-a- 
cyano-)5-phenyl propionate  ( I V), 

aH5-CN  +  CHNa(CN)-C02Et  — >  C^H5-C(:NH)-CNa(CN)-C0sEt, 

'    (IV.) 
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and  that  it  is  the  ortho- position  of  the  methyl  group  which  is  the 
inhibiting  factor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  E.  v.  Meyer  (J.  pr. 
Chem.f  1895,  [ii],  52,  113)  prepared  y-imino-)5-cyano-y-jt>-tolylpropanc, 
C^H^Me'C(:NH)*OHMe(CN),  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
p-toluonitrile  and  propionitrile  in  dry  ethereal  solution. 

It  is  possible  by  working  under  the  conditions  described  in  the 
experimental  portion  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl '  )9-imino- 
a-cyano-jS-o-tolylpropionate  (I)  by  the  interaction  of  o-toluonitrile  and 
the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  in  alcoholic  solution,  but 
the  yield  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  is  scarcely  5  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  amount,  and  it  is  frequently  less  than  this.  A 
means  was  therefore  sought  by  which  this  imino-compound  could  be 
prepared  in  larger  quantities,  and  ultimately  the  following  method 
was  found  to  give  slightly  better  results. 

Many  years  ago  v.  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1866,  19,  428)  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming ethyl  succinylsuccinate  into  its  di-imino-derivative  by  fusing 
this  ethyl  salt  with  dry  ammonium  acetate,  a  method  which  had  been 
introduced  shortly  before  by  Knorr  (Ber.,  1886,  19,  46).  On  apply- 
ing this  reaction  to  ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate, 

CjH4Me-CO'CH(CN)-C02Et, 
a  compound  which  has  been  prepared  by  Haller  {Ber,,  1888,  21,  644) 
by  the  action  of  o-toluoyl  chloride  on  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl 
cyanoacetate,  it  was  found  that  its  transformation  into  the  imino- 
derivative  could  be  partially  efPected  by  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  dry  ammonium  acetate  for  several  hours.  The  transformation 
is,  however,  only  partial,  and  the  conditions  are  difficult  to  regulate, 
since  a  slight  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  brings 
about  either  a  complete  decomposition  of  both  the  keto-  and  the 
imino-ethyl  salts  or  leaves  the  former  entirely  unacted  on.  Those 
conditions  which  are  described  in  the  experimental  portion  were  found 
to  give  the  best  results;  the  yield,  however,  rarely  exceeded  15  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  Ethyl  )3-imino-a-cyano-)3-o-tolyl- 
propionate  (V)  is  quantitatively  converted  into  ethyl  1  :3-naphthyl- 
enediamine-2-carboxylate  (YI)  on  treatment  with  cold  concentrated 
sulphui  ic  acid  : 

c:nh  c:nh 


^2* 

Jc:nh 


\/\/' 


CH3  CHg 

(V.)  (VI.) 


NHj 


OjjEt 
'NH,    ' 
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but  the  change  does  not  take  place  qnite  so  readily  as  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
/9-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  dealt  with  in  the  previous  paper. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  ethyl  salt  in  contact  with  the  strong 
acid  for  a  slightly  longer  time  before  its  transformation  in  the  deriv- 
ative of  naphthalene  is  completely  effected. 

The  identity  of  the  product  with  ethyl  1  :  3-naphthylenediamine-2- 
carboxylate  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on 
ethyl  j8-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1920)  is 
shoiihi  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  two  compounds  possess  the  same 
melting  point,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on  hydrolysis  they  are  both 
converted  in  the  same  1  : 3-naphthylenediamine-2-carboxylic  acid 
(YII),  which  on  heating  above  its  melting  point  is  transformed  into 
1  : 3-naphthylenediamine  (VIII)  : 

^  JNHo  L     k     JNHo 

(Vir.)  (VIII.) 

The  second  compound  chosen  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
second  generalisation  given  on  p.  679  was  j8-imino-a-cyano-a-pheny  1-/3-0- 
tolylethane  (XI) : 

l^gg^     CH,Ph.CN       ->       Q0GNH).CH(CN)Ph, 

(IX.)  (X.)  (XI.) 

which  should  be  produced  by  the  interaction  of  o-toluonitrile  (IX)  and 
benzyl  cyanide  (X)  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  condensation  should  proceed  with  much 
greater  readiness  than  the  corresponding  condensation  of  o-toluonitrile 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  by-pro- 
ducts corresponding  with  those  formed  in  the  condensation  of  benzyl 
cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1930) 
are  entirely  absent  when  the  condensation  is  carried  out  under  the 
experimental  conditions  given  on  p.  588,  and  are  apparently  not  formed 
even  when  the  time  of  beating  is  increased  beyond  these  limits.  Since 
j3-imino-a-cyano-a-phenyl-)8-o-tolylethane  prepared  by  this  means  could 
not  be  obtained  in  a  solid  condition  even  after  being  purified  by 
fractional  distillation,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  ^-imino-a-cyano- 
ay-diphenylpropane,  CH,Ph*C(:NH)-CH(ON)Ph,  which  had beenformed 
by  the  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  and 
which  it  closely  resembled  both  in  appearance  and  properties,  and  that 
o-toluonitrile  had  not  entered  at  all  into  the  reaction. 

This  question  was,  however,  answered  by  hydrolysing  the  imino- 
pompound   by  means  of  alcoholic  potash,   when  the  formation  of  a 
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mixture  of  o-toluic  and  phenjlacetic  acids,  a  method  for  the  separa- 
tion of  which  is  given  on  p.  589,  clearly  showed  that  the  condensation 
product  was  j3-imino-a-cjano-a-phenyl-j3-o-tolylethane,  since  the  hydro- 
lysis had  evidently  taken  place  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  : 
CflH4Me-C(:NH)-CH(CN)Ph 


CgH^Me-OOjjH  CH2(C02H)Ph 

Gold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  instantly  transforms  /9-imino-a- 
cyano-a-phenyl-)8-o-tolylethane  (XII)  into  1  : 3-diamrno-2-phenyliiaph- 
thalene  (XIII) : 


c:nh 

c:nh 

NH, 

"^(pHPh 

/\/\ph 

— > 

-^   \/V^^'- 

CHj 

CHj, 

(XII.) 

(XIII.) 

The  compound  formed  being  identical  with  1 : 3-diamino-2-phenylnaph- 
thalene  derived  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  /3-imino- 
arcyano-ay-diphenylpropane  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1934). 

During  the  course  of  these  investigations  two  other  condensations 
were  studied,  partly  because  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
densation products  were  of  importance  in  conneidon  with  the  condensa- 
tions dealt  with  in  this  paper  and  partly  because  we  wished  to  ascertain 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  imino-cyano-compounds 
containing  a  benzene  ring  to  which  a  side-chain  of  less  than  three 
carbon  atoms  was  attached  and  which  had  no  substituting  methyl  group 
in  the  ortho-position  in  the  benzene  nucleus. 

The  first  condensation  investigated  was  that  of  benzonitrile  with  the 
sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  which  was  studied  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  failure  of  o-toluonitrile  to  enter  into  condensation 
with  this  ethyl  salt  was  shared  by  other  nitriles  containing  the  nitrile 
group  directly  attached  to  the  benzene  ring.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  a  good  yield  of  ethyl  )3-imino-a-cyano-)9-phenylpropionato  (IV)  was 
obtained  by  this  means,  the  reaction  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  given  on  p.  579. 

The  other  condensation  was  that  of  benzonitrile  with  the  sodium 
derivative  of  benzyl  cyanide,  which  was  found  to  proceed  in  much  th^ 
same  way  as  the  corresponding  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its 
sodium  derivative.  In  the  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its 
sodium  derivative  it  was  shown  that  the  product,  after  heating  the 
condensing  constituents  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  consisted  of 
^  mixture  of  about  equal  proportions  of  /3-imino*a-cyano-ay-diphenyl- 
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propane,  a-cyano-ay-dibenzylketone,  and  cyanbenzyline  (compare 
Trans.,  1906,  80,  1931),  ethylamine  being  at  the  same  time 
eliminated. 

The  condensation  of  benzonitrile  with  the  sodium  compound  of 
benzyl  cyanide  proceeds  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  after  heating 
the  constituents  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours  the  product,  which 
had  a  strong  odour  of  ethylamine,  was  found  to  consist  of  about  equal 
quantities  of  )S-imino-a-cyano-aj8-diphenylethane, 

CPh(:NH)-CHPh-CN, 
formed  by  the  direct  condensation  of  the  two  nitriles,   cyanodeoxy- 
benzoin,  COPh'CHPh'CN,  formed  by  the  **  alcoholysis  "  of  the  imino- 
compound,  and  6-amino-2  : 4  : 5-triphenylpyrimidine, 

formed  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecular  proportions  of  benzo- 
nitrile with  one  of  benzyl  cyanide.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  corre- 
sponding condensation  of  o-toluonitriie  with  the  sodium  compound  of 
benzyl  cyanide  already  referred  to  on  p.  581  should  yield  none  of 
these  secondary  products,  but  should  proceed  directly  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  true  condensation  product. 

When  ethyl  )8-imino-a-cyano-jS-phenylpropionate{XIV)  is  treated  with 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  no  immediate  reaction  takes  place 
although  the  solution  becomes  deep  red.  There  is  therefore  no 
apparent  tendency  for  this  compound  to  be  converted  into  the  di-imino- 
hydrindene  derivative  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

c:nh  c:nh 

(XIV.) 
When  left  in  contact  with  the  strong  acid  for  some  days  the  ethyl  salt 
is  completely  converted  into   benzoylacetamide  (XV),  which  can    be 
obtained  by  pouring  the  strong  acid  solution  into  water  : 

CPh(:NH)-CH(CN)-002Et.  — >•  COPh-CHg-CO-NHj. 

(XV.) 
The  same  reaction  is  shown  by  jS-imino-a-cyano-a^S-diphenylethane 
(XYl),  which  does  not  immediately  react  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  but  is  completely  converted  after  standing  in  the  cold  for  three 
days  into  benzoylphenylacetamide  (XVII).  This  product  is  also 
formed  when  the  strong  acid  solution  is  poured  into  water. 

CPh(:NH)-CH(CN)Ph.  COPh-CHPh'CO-NHj. 

(XVI.)  (XVII.) 

There  is,  therefore,  apparently  no  tendency  for  these  compounds  to 
be  converted  into  derivatives  of  hydrindene  although  the  formation  in 
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each  of  the  above  instaoces  of  a  red  condensation  product,  which  was, 
however,  too  small  for  further  investigation,  seems  to  show  that  the 
reaction  proceeds  partly  in  that  direction. 

Experiments  are,  however,  in  progress  which  show  that  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  nitriles  gives  rise  to  a  definite 
addition  product  the  formation  of  which  may  be  probably  repreeented 
by  the  general  equation  : 

•CiN  +  HgSO^  -->  -CINH 

SO^H     • 

In  some  cases,  the  details  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  be  placed 
before  the  Society,  these  sulphuric  acid  addition  products  have  been 
isolated  as  crystalline  compounds  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 
reactive  substances.  The  transformation  of  nitriles  into  the  amides  of 
the  corresponding  acids  which  has  been  observed  by  many  investigators 
is,  we  find,  caused  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  sulphuric  acid  addition 
product  thus : 

•C(S0,H):NH  +  H30  — ^  -CO-NHj  +  HjSO^. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  compound  to  enter  into  ring 
formation  then  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  thus  : 

:nh         .  „  c,rx        /\/\c:nh 


c:nh  ^g^        (  Y    T^^ 

IINH 
0,H 


CN  c:nh 


CHg 


c:nh 

In  the  two  compounds  ethyl  )3-imino-a-cyano-j3-phenylpropionate 
(XIV)  and  )8-imino  a-cyano-a)3-diphenylethane  (XVI)  it  is  this  addition 
product  with  sulphuric  acid  which  on  treatment  with  water  yields  the 
amide,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  on  further  investigation  the 
conditions  under  which  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  and  the  ring 
formed  will  be  discovered.  A  complete  study  of  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitriles  and  the  conditions  under  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  from  them  with  the  formation  of  carbon 
rings  is  in  progress. 
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Ethyl' P-iminoa-eyanO'P'04olylpropi<m€Ue, 
CjH^Me-C(:NH)-CH(CN)-COjEt. 

(1)  CondensaAion  of  o-ToluonitrUe  with  the  Sodium  Derivative  of 
Ethyl  Cyanoacetate. — This  c^Ddensation  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  11*5  Grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed  with  57  grams  of  ethyl  cyano- 
acetate, and  subsequently  with  59  grams  of  o-toluonitrile.  The  mixture 
was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  white  sodium  derivative 
had  completely  dissolved,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  convenient 
number  of  thick-walled  glass  flasks  which  had  been  blown  from 
ordinary  Carius  tubing.  When  these  flasks  had  been  three-parts 
filled  with  the  liquid  they  were  sealed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  heated 
in  a  paraffin  bath  at  120°  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  cooling,  the 
flasks  were  opened  and  the  viscid  gelatinous  contents  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  which  then  separated  being  extracted 
by  means  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  washed  thoroughly  with 
water  and  then  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  being  finally 
evaporated  free  from  ether  and  the  residue  distilled  with  steam.  By 
this  means  the  whole  of  the  unchanged  o-toluonitrile  was  removed 
from  the  product,  the  residue,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  being  then 
separated  by  filtration.  The  ethyl  salt  was  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  being  obtained  in  this  way  in  white,  glistening  prisms  melting 
at  135°: 

0-1881  gave  0*4667  COg  and  01056  HjO.     0  =  6767  ;  H  =  6-23. 
CjgHi^OjNg  requires  0  =  67-8  ;  H  =  6-1  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  j3-imino-a-cyano-j3-o-tolylpropionate  obtained  by  this 
process  is  exceedingly  small,  being  scarcely  5  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  Since  no  better  yield  was  obtained  by  varying 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  following  process  was  tried  with 
slightly  better  success. 

(2)  Action  of  Ammonium  Acetate  on  Ethyl  Cyano-o-toluoylacetate, — 
Ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate  has  been  prepared  by  Haller  {Ber,,  1888, 
21,  664)  by  the  action  of  o-toluoyl  chloride  on  the  sodium  compound 
of  ethyl  cyanoacetate.  The  details  of  the  preparation  of  this  sub- 
stance which  we  found  most  convenient  were  as  follows.  Sixty  grams 
of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  were  added  to  a  solution  of  1 1  '5  grams  of  sodium 
dissolved  in  140  grams  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  white  sodium 
derivative  which  separated  on  cooling  filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump. 
After  being  washed  with  dry  ether,  the  sodium  compound  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  flask,  ether  added,  and  then,  gradually,  77  grams  of 
9-toluoyl  chloride.  A  vigorous  reaction  started  as  soon  as  the  acid 
chloride  was  added,  and  several  times  during  the  process  of  the  addition 
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the  contents  of  the  flask  had  to  be  cooled  under  running  water.  When 
all  the  chloride  had  been  added  the  ethereal  solution  was  mixed  with 
water,  separated  in  the  funnel,  and  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  and  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  dried  and  evaporated 
free  from  ether.  The  oily  residue,  on  being  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure,  passed  over  almost  constantly  at  180 — 181°  (20  mm.)  as  a 
viscous,  colourless  oil  which  slowly  solidified  on  standing.  The  solid 
was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  and  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol, 
being  obtained  in  colourless,  glistening  plates  melting  at  37° : 

01789  gave  04420  COg  and  00931  HgO.     C  =  67-38  ;  H  =  5-78. 
CijHijOgN  requires  C  =  67'5  ;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

The  conversion  of  ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate  into  the  correspond- 
ing imino-compound  was  effected  by  the  action  of  ammonium  acetate, 
the  process  being  much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  v.  Baeyer  {Ber,, 
1886,  10,  428)  for  the  preparation  of  the  di-imide  of  ethyl  succinyl- 
succinate  from  ethyl  succinylsuccinate,  although  in  the  present  instance 
the  change  takes  place  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  the  yield  of 
the  imino-compound  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

Twenty  grams  of  ethyl  salt  were  dissolved  in  200  grams  of  dry 
melted  ammonium  acetate  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  sealed  Carius 
tube  at  120°  for  six  hours.  After  this  time  the  tube  was  opened  and 
the  liquid  contents  poured  into  cold  water,  when,  on  standing,  a  solid 
crystalline  substance  separated.  This  was  collected,  dried,  and  re- 
crystallised  twice  from  absolute  alcohol,  being  thus  obtained  in  white, 
glistening  prisms  melting  at  135° : 

01890  gave  04672  COg  and  0*1061  HgO,.   C- 67-41 ;  H  =  6-23. 
CjgHi^OjNj  requires  0  =  67-8;  H=:61  per  cent. 

The  compound  was  identical  with  ethyl  /3-imino-a-cyano-j8-a-tolyI- 
propionate  prepared  from  o-toluonitrile  and  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  in 
the  manner  already  described,  and,  although  the  yield  of  the  ethyl 
salt  is  greater  when  working  through  the  toluoylacetate  than  by  direct 
condensation,  yet  in  the  former  case  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  being 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  from  the  amount  of  ethyl 
cyano-o-toluoylacetate  used.  In  fact,  the  ethyl  imino-salt  appears  to 
be  an  exceedingly  difficult  compound  to  prepare  in  any  quantity. 

Ethyl  j8-imino-a-cyano-)3-a-tolylpropionate  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  in  these  solvents  in  the  cold ; 
it  is  practically  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  The  ethyl  salt  is  not 
acted  on  by  cold  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  a  fact  which  serves  to  dis^ 
tinguish  it  from  the  corresponding  toluoyl  derivative  which  is  readily 
dissolved  by  these  reagents. 

Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl  p-Imino-a-cyano-P'O-tolylpropionaie, — As  in  the 
cases  of  similar  ethyl  imino-salts  already  dealt  with,  the  constitution 
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of  the  above  substance  was  determined  by  means  of  alkaline  hydro- 
lysis previous  to  its  transformation  into  the  naphthalene  ring  in  order 
that  its  formula  might  be  established  beyond  question.  The  hydrolysis, 
which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  yielded  a  mixture  of  o-toluic  and 
malonic  acids,  was  carried  out  as  follows.  Seven  grams  of  the  ethyl 
salt  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  8  grams  of  potash  dissolved  in 
absolute  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  heated  on  the  water-bath 
until  the  odour  of  ammonia  ceased  to  be  apparent,  and  until  a  test  por- 
tion on  dilution  with  water  remained  clear,  when  it  was  poured  into 
an  evaporating  basin  and  freed  from  methyl  alcohol  by  evaporation  on 
the  water-bath.  The  solid  i*esidue  was  then  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  which  then  separ- 
ated and  which  rapidly  solidified  being  separated  by  filtration.  It 
crystallised  from  water  in  long,  colourless  needles  melting  at  102°,  and 
was  proved  by  the  following  analysis  to  be  a-toluic  acid  : 

^  0-2103  gave  05455  CO,  and  01097  HgO.    C«70-74;  H  =  5-79. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  706  ;  H  =  59  per  cent. 

The  aqueous  solution,  after  being  filtered  from  the  above  acid,  was 
extracted  with  ether  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  o-toluic  acid 
and  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  solid  residue 
being  subsequently  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution,  after  being  dried,  was  evaporated  free  from  ether, 
leaving  a  solid  residue  which,  since  it  melted  at  132°  with  decomposi- 
tion and  gave  acetic  acid  on  distillation,  evidently  consisted  of  malonic 
acid. 

Formation  oj  Ethyl  1 : 3-J^aphthylenediamin€'2-carboxylate  from 
Ethyl  P-Iminoa-cyano-P-o-tolylpropionate. — In  order  to  effect  this 
transformation  10  grams  of  the  ethyl  salt  were  added  gradually  to 
30  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cooled  in  ice.  The  solid 
rapidly  dissolved  and  the  solution  became  greenish-yellow  in  colour. 
It  was  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes  after  the  last  portion  of  the 
ethyl  salt  had  been  added,  and  was  then  poured  on  ice,  when  a  clear 
yellow  solution  was  obtained  from  which  a  yellow,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate separated  on  standing.  This  was  collected  by  filtration,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  water,  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate  collected  by  filtration. 
It  crystallised  from  ether  in  golden-yellow  plates  melting  at  108° : 

0-2232  gave  05547  CO,  and  01251  H^O.     0-6777  ;  H  =  6-22. 
OijHi^OjNj  requires  0  =  678  ;  H  =  6*1  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  ethyl  1 : 3-naph- 
thylenediamine-2-carboxylate  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  jS-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate,  not  only  by 
direct  comparison  with  this  substance,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
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hydrolysis  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  it  was  converted  into 
1 : 3naphthylenedlamiiie-2-carboxylic  acid  melting  at  85^  with  decom- 
position, which  in  its  turn  was  transformed  into  1 : 3-naphthylene- 
diamine  melting  at  96°,  on  heating  at  100°  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1920  et  seq.), 

P-Iminfha-cyario-a-phenyl'P-o-tolyleihane, — The  condensation  between 
benzyl  cyanide  and  o-toluonitrile  was  effected  in  the  following  way. 
11*5  Grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  alcohol,  the 
solution  mixed  with  59  grams  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  then  with 
60  grams  of  o-toluonitrile.  After  the  mixture  had  been  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  water  was  added,  and  the  oil  which 
then  separated  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  after  being 
washed  with  water  was  thoroughly  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(3  : 1)*,  and  finally  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  solution.  It 
was  then,  without  drying,  freed  from  ether  by  evaporation,  and  the 
residue  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 

When  the  product  had  been  freed  from  unchanged  benzyl  cyanide 
and  o-toluonitrile  by  this  means,  the  residual  oil  was  again  extraq^ 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  and  evaporated  free  from  ether, 
the  brown  oil  which  remained  being  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  product  distilled  constantly  »t 
275°  (20  mm.)  as  a  viscous  oil  which  did  not  show  any  tendency 
to  crystallise : 

01992  gave  06008  COg  and  01071  Kfi,     0  =  8225  ;  H=:5-97. 
OigHj^Ng  requires  C  =  82  0  i  H  «  60  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  that  traces  of  j8-imino-a-cyano-ay-diphenylpropane, 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium 
derivative  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1930),  may  be  mixed  with  this 
product  and  hence  prevent  it  from  crystallising.  The  compound  seemed 
to  be,  however,  a  perfectly  homogeneous  substance  distilling  without  any 
tendency  to  decompose  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.,  whereas  ^-imino* 
a-cyano«ay-diphenyIpropane  as  already  mentioned  {loc,  cit.)  has  to  he 
rapidly  distilled  in  small  quantities  under  this  pressure,  otherwise 
decomposition  sets  in.  )3-Imino-a-cyano-a-phenyl-/3-o-tolylethane,  there- 
fore, like  its  isomeride,  appears  to  be  a  liquid  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Hydrolysis  of  P'Imino-a-cyanO'a-phenyl'P-Chtolylethane, — ^The  consti- 
tution of  this  substance  was  determined  in  the  usual  way  by  alkabne 
hydrolysis.  Ten  grams  of  the  imino-compound  were  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  10  grams  of  potash  and  the  mixture  heated  on 
the  water-bath  until  a  test  portion  on  diluting  with  water  remainod 

*  To  remove  any  pyrimidine  derivative  which  may  have  been  produced  (comp*^ 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1981).  In  this  case,  however,  no  third  layer  was  formed,  indi- 
cating tliat  no  derivative  of  pyrimidine  was  present. 
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clear.  The  alcohol  was  then  completely  eliminated  by  evaporation  on 
the  water-bath  and  the  product,  after  being  diluted  with  water, 
acidified .  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solid  acids  which  were  pre- 
cipitated by  this  means  were  collected  by  filtration.  They  were 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  calcium  salt 
of  o<toluic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than- the  calcium  salt  of  phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  The  separation  was  effected  as  follows.  The  mixed  acids 
were  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  pure 
calcium  carbonate.  As  soon  as  all  effervescence  had  ceased  the  aqueous 
solution  was  separated  from  the  unchanged  carbonate  by  filtration  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath.  When  crystallisation 
commenced  the  solution  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  mixed  calcium 
salts  which  then  crystallised  out  were  separated  by  filtration  and  dried 
on  a  porous  plate.  For  the  purpose  of  separation  the  salts  were  dis- 
solved in  hot  90  per  cent,  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*81)  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool.  The  calcium  salt  which  then  separated  was  collected 
and  again  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  process  being  repeated  a 
third  time,  when  a  product  was  obtained  which  on  reconversion  into 
the  acid  gave  a  solid  which  melted  at  100 — 102°.  It  was  finally 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  and  obtained  in  long  needles 
melting  at  104°,  which  from  the  following  analysis  evidently  consisted 
of  o-toluic  acid : 

0-2106  gave  05218  OOj  and  01235  H^O.     0  =  67-51 ;  H  =  6-51. 
C^HgOj  requires  C  »  67*8  ;  H  =  64  per  cent. 

The  calcium  salt  obtained  on  evaporating  the  mother  liquors  from 
the  above  separation  to  dryness  was  again  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yielding  a  further  quantity  of  the  calcium  salt  of  o-toluic  add.  The 
ultimate  residues  were  then  reconverted  into  the  acid,  yielding  a  pro- 
duct which  melted  at  76°  and  which  possessed  the  charactei-istic 
appearance  and  odour  of  phenylacetic  acid. 


Formation  of  1 :  S'Diani%iu)'2'pIienylnapfUhalene/rom  P-Imino' 
a-eyanO'Qrphenyl'fi'04olyl^aiM, 

In  order  to  effect  this  transformation  20  grams  of  the  imino-oom- 
pound  were  added  gradually  to  three  times  its  weight  of  well-cooled, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution,  which  became  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  was  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  minutes  after  the  last  quantity  of  the  imino-compound 
had  been  added,  and  was  then  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 
The  solution  thus  obtained,  after  being  filtered  to  remove  a  small 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  was  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
the  resulting  copious  precipitate  isolated  by  filtration.     By  crvstallisa- 
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tion  from  methyl  alcohol  the  base  was  obtained  in  glistening  plates 
melting  at  116'^: 

0-2085  gave  0-6266  COj  and  0-1137  HjO.     0  =  81-95  ;  H  =  6-05, 
OigHj^Nj  requires  C  =  820  ;  H  =  6-0  per  cent. 

This  base  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  derived  from  j9-imino- 
a-cyano-ay-diphenylpropane  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1934),  not  only  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  substance,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
treatment  with  acetyl  chloride  it  was  converted  into  the  same  diacetyl 
derivative  melting  at  267°. 

Bthyl  P'lminoHi'Cf/ano-P'phenylpropioruUe. 

The  condensation  between  benzonitrile  and  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  was  effected  in^the  following  way.  11-5  Grams  of 
sodium  were  dissolved  in  1 40  grams  of  alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  57  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  then  with  52  grams  of 
beuEonitrile,  the  whole  being  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  flask  had  become  almost 
solid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  brown,  gelatinous  solid.  Water  was 
added,  and  the  solution  after  being* strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  extracted  thoroughly  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  extract  was  washed  with  water  and  then  with  dilate 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  being  finally  evaporated  free  from  ether 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam*  until  all  unchanged  benzonitrile 
had  passed  over.  The  residue,  which  consisted  of  a  dark  brown,  heavy 
oil,  solidified  on  cooling.  It  was  collected  by  filtration  and  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  being  obtained  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at  125^ : 

01945  gave  04744  CO,  and  0-1007  H,0.     0  =  66-52  ;  H-5-71. 
CijHijOjNj  requires  C  =  66*7  ;  H  «=  5-6  per  cent. 

The  compound  closely  resembles  both  in  appearance  and  properties 
its  next  higher  homologue,  ethyl  )S4mino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate,  and 
also  melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  this  substance.  Its  constitution 
was  determined  by  hydrolysing  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
the  hydrolysis  being  effected  by  boiling  the  ethyl  salt  with  a  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution  of  1^  times  the  calculated  quantity  of  potash  until  a 
test  portion  was  completely  soluble  in  water;  the  alcohol  was  then 
evaporated  and  the  residue,  after  being  diluted  with  water,  acidified  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  white,  crystalline  precipitate  which 
then  separated  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump  and  recrystal- 
lised  from  hot  water.  It  melted  at  l2l°  and  gave  all  the  reactions  of 
benzoic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  ether.  The  dried 
ethereal  solution  on  evaporation  yielded  malonic  acid  melting  at  132?. 
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Action  of  GoneevUraUd  SiUphuric  Acid  on  Bthyl  fi'lmino-wcycmo'^ 
phenylpropioncUe, 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no  immediate  action  on  ethyl 
/3-imino-a-cyano-)3-phenylpropionate,  and  the  ethyl  salt  can  be  dissolved 
in  the  strong  acid  without  apparent  change,  since  it  can  be  recovered 
on  pouring  the  solution  into  water.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  left 
to  stand  for  some  days,  the  ethyl  salt  is  converted  into  benzoyl- 
acetamide.  Ten  grams  of  the  imino-compound  were  added  gradually 
to  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion, after  standing  for  three  days,  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 
The  solution  became  deep  red,  and  a  red,  flocculent  precipitate  separated 
on  standing.  This  was  collected  by  filtration,  but  the  quantity  proved 
too  small  for  further  investigation.  The  filtrate  was  rendered  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  dried 
and  evaporated  free  from  ether.  The  residual  solid  was  crystallised 
from  a  little  water  and  obtained  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at 
114—116°  with  evolution  of  gas  at  160°  ; 

01661  gave  0-4037  COg  and  00831  H^O.     0-  6628  ;  H  =  5-56. 
CgHgOjN  requires  C=  66*3  ;  H  =  5*5  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  evidently  identical  with  benzoylacetamide, 
COPh-CHj-CO-NHj, 
which  Obrdgia  (Annalen,  1891,  266,  332)  prepared  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  co-cyanoacetophenone  and  described  as 
melting  at  111—113° 


CondenscUion  of  the  Sodium  Compound  qf  Benzyl  Cyanide  with 

BenzoniiriU. 

The  interaction  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  benzonitrile  in  the  presence  of 
metallic  sodium  has  already  been  studied  by  a  number  of  investigators. 
The  object  of  the  present  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the 
condensation  between  these  two  nitriles  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
ethoxide  would  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  con- 
densation of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  (compare 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1930). 

11*5  Gi-ams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  alcohol  and  a 
mixture  of  58  grams  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  52  grams  of  benzonitrile 
added,  the  whole  being  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  three  hours. 
During  the  time  of  heating  the  odour  of  ethylamine  was  very  strong, 
showing  that  the  imino-group  was  being  '*  hydrolysed "  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  corresponding  experiment  with  benzyl  cyanide.  After 
being  heated  for  the  time  stated,  the  contents  of  the  flask,  which  were 
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quite  solid,  were  treated  with  water  and  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  after  being  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate 
solution  evaporated  free  from  ether,  and  the  residue  distilled  in  a  current 
of  steam.  When  all  the  unchanged  benzyl  cjanide  and  benzonitrile 
had  passed  over,  the  viscid,  oily  residue  was  extracted  by  means  of 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  thoroughly  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  of  water.  By 
this  means  a  large  quantity  of  a  semi-solid  hydrochloride  which  was 
extracted  from  the  ethereal  solution  was  separated  in  the  funnel  and 
converted  into  the  free  base  by  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution.  The  white  product  thus  obtained  gave,  on  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  fine,  white  needles  melting  at  177° : 

01563  gave  0-4698  COj  and  00782  H,0.     0  =  81  98;  H  =  5-55. 
CjjHiyNj  requires  0  =  81-7;  H  =  5-3  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  evidently  identical  with  6-amiDO-2  : 4  : 6-triphenyl 

pyrimidine,  OPh<^][>^Jl«ll^>CPb,  prepared  by  Wache  (J,pr.  Chem., 

1889,  [ii],  39,  253)  by  the  action  of  benzonitrile  on  the  sodium 
compound  of  dibenzyl  cyanide. 

The  ethereal  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
the  above  base,  was  dried  and  the  ether  evaporated.  The  solid  residue 
after  crystallisation  twice  from  alcohol  was  obtained  in  colourless 
plates  melting  at  146° : 

01719  gave  05167  00,  and  0850  Kfi.     0  =  81-96  ;  H  =  6-52. 
OjgHj jNj  requires  0  =  81*8 ;  H  =  5*4  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  j9-imino-a-cyano-aj3-diphenylethane, 
identical  with  the  compound  prepared  by  E.  v.  Meyer  {J,  pr,  Chem,, 
1895,  [ii],  52,  116)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanodeoxy benzoin 
and  by  Walther  and  Schickler  {J,  pr.  Chem.,  1897,  [u],  66,  320)  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  benzonitrile 
in  ethereal  solution. 

The  alcoholic  mother  liquors  from  the  recrystallisation  of  the  above 
imino-compound  were  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  a  further 
quantity  of  )3-imlno-a-cyano-a^-diphenylethane  was  obtained.  The 
ultimate  filtrate  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  solid  residue 
crystallised  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 70°),  yielding  white 
needles  melting  at  90°: 

01812  gave  05408  OOg  and  0-851  HjO.     0  =  81-38 ;  H  =  5-21. 
Oi^HjiON  requires  0  =  81-4;  H  =  5-0  per  cent 

This  compound  is  evidently  a-cyanodeoxybenzoin, 
00Ph-0H(0N)Ph, 
first    prepared    by   E.    v.   Meyer    {loc.   cU.)   by    the   interaction  of 
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ethyl   beDzoate   and     benzyl    cyanide    in    the  presence  of    sodium 
ethozide. 

Action  of  ConoerUrcUed  Sulphuric  Acid  on  P-Imino-a-cf/ano- 
afi-diphenylethane. 

The  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  imino-compound 
does  not  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  ring,  but  only  transforms  the 
nitrile  into  the  amide  of  the  corresponding  ketone. 

Five  grams  of  the  imino-compound  were  dissolved  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  pouring  the  acid  into 
water  a  clear  solution  was  obtained,  from  which  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate separated  on  standing. 

This  was  collected  by  filtration  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  being 
obtained  in  small  needles  melting  at  178°  : 

0-1626  gave  0-4484  COg  and  00866  HjO.     0  =  75-21  ;  H  =  6-96. 
CjjH^gOgN  requires  C  «  75*3  ;  H  «  5-8  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  identical  with  benzoylphenylacetamide, 
COPh-CHPh-CO-NH^,  which  Walther  and  Schickler  {J.  pr.  Ckem., 
1897,  [ii],  55,  314)  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  a-cyanodeoxybenzoin  and  described  as  melting  at  172 — 173°. 

Much  of  the  expense  entailed  by  this  research  has  been  met  by  a 
grant  from  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness. 

Mancbbster  Univbrsitt. 


LIX. — The  Velocity  of  Hydrolysis  of  Aliphatic  Amides. 

By  Jahes  Codrington  Cbocker,  M.A. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  compare  the  reactivities  of  the 
homologous  fatty  amides,  and  to  investigate  the  relation  between 
reactivity  and  constitution  in  this  case.  The  amides  are  interesting 
in  view  of  their  tautomeric  behaviour.  They  may  function  either  as 
"  amido  "  compounds  or  as  the  corresponding  hydroxyimino-derivatives. 
If  they  exist  as  the  latter,  they  would  be  expected,  from  analogy  with 
hydroxylic  derivatives  generally,  to  be  associated  in  the  liquid  state, 
and,  moreover,  to  be  electrolytes  in  associated  solvents. 

The  oonductivities  of  the  amides  were  examined  by  Hantzsch  and 
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Biichner  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3142),  and  these  substances  were  found  to  be 
very  feeble  electrolytes  and  to  be  quite  neutral  in  reaction.  On  the 
other  band,  fused  acetamide  is  an  ionising  medium,  and  produces  diB- 
sociation  of  metallic  salts  (Walker  and  Johnson,  Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1597).  The  amides  also  show  abnormal  cryoscopic  behaviour  in 
naphthalene  solution.  These  facts  point  to  a  tendency  to  molecular 
association,  and  hence  suggest  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group.  The 
question  was  elucidated  by  the  work  of  Hantzsch  and  Yoegeler  {loc^. 
cU.)  on  glycolliminohydrin,  the  desmotrope  of  glycoUamide.  This  sub- 
stance was  first  isolated  by  Eschweiler  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  998)  from  the 
products  of  the  action  of  water  on  glycollonitrile  at  130^.  It  differs 
widely  in  its  properties  from  glycoUamide.  It  is  a  comparatively  strong 
electrolyte,  and  ebullioscopic  determinations  in  absolute  alcohol  showed 
that  it  possessed  a  doubled  molecule.  It  is  decomposed  with  difficulty 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  forms  a  hydrochloride  and  a  sodium  salt 
It  is  evidently  the  bydroxylimino-derivative,  ^nd  the  coutraat  between 
the  properties  of  this  substance  and  those  of  the  ordinary  amides  renders 
the  "  amido  "  formula  for  the  latter  very  probable. 

In  the  determination  of  the  reactivities  of  the  amides,  the  reaction 
utilised  was  that  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  amides  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  case  of.  acetamide  was  worked  out  by  Ostwald 
{J.  pr.  Ch&m,f.lSS3,  27,  1).  He  used  this  reaction  in  measurements 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  acids.  The  change  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

CHj-CO'NHj  +  H2O  +  HCl  =  CHj-COjH  +  NH^Cl, 
and  the  reaction  should  be  of  the  second  order. 

The  amide  was  heated  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  acid  in  2/3 
iV'- solution  to  65°  or  100°,  and  the  ammonium  salt  formed  was  esti- 
mated by  decomposition  with  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  corrections 
being  applied  for  the  solubility  of  nitrogen  and  the  slight  action  of 
hypobromite  on  acetamide.  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  times 
for  half  completion  of  the  reaction  gave  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
acids.  In  the  present  investigation,  the  method  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity was  used  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  chemical 
change.  This  is  a  convenient  process,  since  the  relatively  large  change 
of  conductivity,  due  to  the  fall  in  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions, 
permits  of  accurate  estimation  of  the  composition  of  the  solution. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  post-office  box  fitted  up  as  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  and  used  in  conjunction  with  an  induction  coil  and  tele- 
phone receiver  according  to  the  Kohlrausch  method.  The  contact- 
breaker  of  the  coil  was  made  especially  light  so  as  to  give  a  high- 
frequency  note  in  the  telephone.  The  indications  are  sharpest  when 
all  four  arms  of  the  bridge  are  of  the  same  resistance.  With  a 
reaction  which  takes  nn  hour  to  half -completion,  and  with  500  ohms  in 
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each  arm,  the  accnracy  in  the  time-readiDgs  is  about  two  to  three 
seconds.  This  error  is  much  less  than  that  caused  by  the  variation  of 
1/20^  in  the  temperature. 

The  time  to  a  given  resistance  is  determined  by  observing  the 
instant  when  the  removal  of  the  one-ohm  plag  produces  no  change  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  in  the  receiver.  The  resistance  at  this 
moment  is  then  0*5  ohm  greater  than  when  the  plug  is  in  the  box. 

Fio.  1. 


The  electrolytic  cell  is  constructed  so  that  mixing  can  be  effected 
rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat. 

The  amide  solution  is  placed  in  the  central  reservoir  B  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cell  (7(7.  When  the  temperature  is  constant 
the  taps  TgTj  ^^^  opened.  The  lever  L  is  pushed  over  until  tap  2^  is 
opened  and  then  suction  is  applied  at  tap  T^,  The  acid  is  thus  drawn 
into  the  central  vessel,  and  is  mixed  rapidly  with  the  amide  solution 
by  using  the  stirrer  A,  Then  the  solution  is  rapidly  passed  to  and 
from  the  cell  CG  for  a  minute  or  so,  stirring  at  intervals,     Finally, 
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the  mixture  is  driven  over  into  CO  and  the  resistance  of  the  solution 
taken  from  time  to  time.  This  type  of  cell  has  been  used  also  in 
determinations  of  the  molecular  conductivity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  of  ammonium  chloride  at  different  dilutions  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  convenient  for  dilution  in  hot  solution  where  loss  by 
evaporation  is  troublesome. 

All  the  experiments  in  the  first  section  of  the  paper  were  done  at 
63 '2^.  The  thermostat  was  fitted  with  a  long,  narrow,  cyliodrical 
mercury  thermo-regulator.  A  layer  of  paraffin  was  used  in  the  bath 
to  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  due  to  evaporation.  The  stirring 
gear  was  worked  by  a  small  electric  motor.  Without  these  arrange- 
ments accurate  measurements  are  difficult,  owing  to  the  large  influence 
of  temperature  on  conductivity  and  velocity  of  reaction. 

The  general  mode  of  procedure  in  the  determination  of  a  velocity- 
constant  is  as  follows :  the  conductivity-time  curves  for  a  series  of 
synthetical  mixtures  of  amide,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  acetic  acid  were  determined,  and  by  extrapolation  to  ^^0  the 
initial  specific  conductivity  of  each  mixture  was  found.  These  valaes 
were  plotted  against  the  corresponding  concentrations,  and  the  result- 
ing curve  served  to  standardise  the  conductivity-time  curve  of  the 
original  mixture  of  acid  and  amide,  and  gave  the  concentration-time 
curve  required.  As  the  resistance-time  curves  were  found  to  be  nearly 
straight  lines  over  moderate  ranges,  they  were  used  for  the  extra- 
polations. 

It  was  shown  by  experiment  that  in  all  cases  the  curves  drawn 
between  time  and  the  reciprocal  of  concentration  approximated  vary 
closely  to  straight  lines  up  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  reactions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  reactions  are  all  of  the  second  order.  The 
deviations  from  the  linear  relation  outside  the  above  range  are  doe 
to  the  accumulation  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solutions  and  its 
effect  in  increasing  the  '^ strength"  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Let  the  equation  of  this  curve  in  a  given  case  be : 

IjC^P  +  Qt  +  Rt^-^  

By  differentiation  : 

-^•s-«-^^*^ 

BO  that     -$  =  (72(0  +  2/2^+ )  =  KGG\ 

dt 

hence  K^^{Q  +  2Rt+ ), 

where  C  is  the  concentration  of  the  amide,  C^  that  of  the  ionic  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  K  is  the  velocity-constant.  Within  the  limits  specified 
the  curve  is  very  approximately  a  linear  function,  and  hence^iR'^O  and 
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/> 
jr=  — .  Q,  where  Q  is  the  mean  differential-coefficient  of  the  curve 
G 

within  the  range  considered.  The  ionic  concentration  C^  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  was  calculated  from  the  conditions  of  isohydry.  As 
no  simple  accurate  algebraic  relation  exists  between  dilution  and  dis- 
sociation in  the  case  of  strong  electrolytes,  the  question  was  solved 
graphically. 

Consider  a  cube  of  1  c.c.  volume  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable 
semi-permeable  partition.  Let  both  compartments  be  filled  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  let  the  molecular  concentration  be  Cq. 
Now  let  a  fraction,  p,  of  the  acid  be  replaced  by  the  equivalent  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solution — the  partition  dividing  the 
two   electrolytes.     If  v  is  the  volume  of  the  ammonium   chloride 

solution  and  1  -t;  that  of  the  acid,  x^^EzA  and  g^«^    "P/^o  are  the 

V  i  —  v 

molecular  concentrations  of  the  chloride  and  acid  respectively. 
The  corresponding  ionic  concentrations  are  read  off  from  a  curve 
between  ionic  concentrations  and  molecular  concentrations,  and  the 
results  are  plotted  against  v  for  several  positions  of  the  partition  on 
either  side  of  the  point  at  which  the  ionic  concentrations  of  chloride 
and  acid  become  identical.  The  intersections  of  the  resulting  lines 
give  the  isohydric  conditions.  These  are  the  series  of  short  inter- 
secting lines  in  the  diagrams.  The  ionic  concentration  of  the  acid  in 
the  solution  as  a  whole,  when  the  partition  is  removed  and  the  solu- 
tions mixed,  is  given  by  (1  -  v)Ci^  where  0%  is  the  common  ionic 
concentration  in  the  isohydric  solutions  of  chloride  and  acid 
respectively. 

The  lower  oblique  curves  in  the  diagrams  show  the  variation  of  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  ions  with  the  proportion  of  chloride  replacing 
the  acid. 

The  graphs  for  N  and  3/4ir  strengths  at  63*2°  are  shown  on  p.  598 ; 
they  are  very  nearly  straight  lines. 

The  water  used  in  the  work  was  prepared  by  redistilling  ordinary 
distilled  water  from  alkaline  permanganate  and  passing  the  vapour 
through  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  condensed  in  a  tin  condenser.  One 
distillation  under  ordinary  conditions  gave  water  of  specific  conductivity 
2*7  X  10""^  mhos  per  c.c,  which  is  of  the  requisite  degree  of  purity.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  used  was  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  obtained  from 
ordinary  "pure"  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  into  pure 
water.  The  ammonium  chloride  was  twice  recrystallised  from  distilled 
water. 
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(a)  17^6  Eeactivitiea  of  ths  Amides  at  Cansiant  Temperature. 

Aeetamide, — The  substance  was  purified  by  rapidly  crystallising 
thrice  from  acetone,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble.  It  was  then  odour- 
less. 

Fio.  2. 

Volume  of  ammonium  chloride  in  soliUion, 
0         0-1      0-2      0-3      0-4      0-5      06      0"7      0*8      09       1 


0        10       20       80       40       50       60       70 
Percentage  of  ammonium  chloride. 
A,  Normal  solutions.  B,  3/4- Normal  solutions. 


100 


I. 


«r«  =0-4090,^0  8=0  3935, 
(t01«  =  0-3784,  <r««=0-3430, 
(r«^2  =  0-2490,  (r«»»  =  0-2870. 


II. 


20  c.c.  2i\r-amide. 

20  C.C.  2i\r.acid.       i 

40c.p.  iV/2-acid.     40 

c.c.  A72-amide. 

e  =  63•2^     Q 

=  16-28. 

e  =  63•2^     Q 

=  20-15. 

Initial  concentration  =  iV 

Initial  concentration =JV/4. 

t.        «r. 

C7xlO*. 

C'xlO».jr=c/c'g. 

L         <r.     CxlO*.  ( 

rxlO».ir=c/c'Q. 

5-0    0-3945 

92-60 

71-40 

21-09 

12-42  0-1820  23-63 

21*85 

22-21 

7-50  0-3880 

89  00 

68-70 

21  09 

14-16  0  1314  23-31 

2115 

22-21 

13-03  0-3743 

82-00 

63-30 

21-09 

22-33  01286  22-50 

20-42 

22-22 

18-83  0-3617 

76-20 

58-90 

21-07 

80-42  0-1258  21  64 

19-65 

22  19 

24-45  0-3499 

70-80 

54-90 

21  00 

39-39  0  1233  20  94 

19-06 

22-15 

80-88  0-3388 

6610 

51-30 

20-98 

48-08  0-1207  20-16 

18-85 

22-14 

34-16  0-3335 

63-80 

49-60 

20-94 

5716  0-ll83  19-46 

17-70 

2215 

37-62  0-3283 

61-60 

47-80 

20-98 

76-42  01138  18-06 

16-40 

22-20 

41-16  0-3234 

59-60 

46  30 

20-95 

96-92  01095  16-80 

16-82 

2210 

44-78  0-3186 

57-70 

44-90 

20-93 

119-42  0-1066  16-62 

14-25 

22-09 

48-45  0-3139 

65-65 

43-30 

20-91 

142-42  0-1020  14-47 

13-26 

22  01 

Mean  K     = 

21  00 

Mean  A-    = 

22-15 

<r»=0-1366,  <rO'»=0-0964,  <ri=0-0547. 
Range  0  to  40  per  cent. 
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In  the  above  and  succeeding  tables : 

$ = temperature ; 

t  =  time  in  minutes ; 

(7  =s  concentration  of  amide  in  gram-equivalents  per  c.c. ; 
(7^  =  ionic  concentration  of  acid  ; 

o-=x  specific  conductivity  of  solution  in  mhos  per  c.c. ; 

K^  velocity-constant ; 

Q  =  rate  of  change  of  dilution  of  amide  in  c.c.  per  minute ; 

)3s  fraction  of  amide  decomposed ; 

o-^  =  specific  conductivity  of  solution  when  fraction  p  of  amide  is 
decomposed. 

Thus  in  the  table  above,  o-^'^^  =  0*3430  indicates  that  when  32  per  cent, 
of  the  reaction  has  taken  place  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  solu- 
tion is  0*3430.  Each  value  for  o-^  is  determined  by  extrapolation  of  a 
different  resistance-curve,  and  to  economise  space  this  abbreviated 
notation  is  used.  The  curves  for  3^-acetamide  solution  and  iT-hydro- 
chloric  acid  are  shown  below. 


Fig.  3. 
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The  curve  A  is  the  conductivity-time  relation  and  B  is  the  derived 
dilution-time  curve.  Up  to  44  per  cent,  the  latter  curve  is  practically 
a  straight  line;  but  beyond  that  marked  curvature  sets  in.  This 
shows  that  the  ordinary  bimolecular  relation  is  followed  within  these 
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limits^  but  that  beyond  the  range  the  rate  of  reaction  is  greater  than 
that  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  is  a  linear  function  of  the  *'  degree  of  reaction/'  In  other  words, 
the  strength  of  the  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salt  in  solution.  The  degree  of  constancy  in  the  value  of  K  is  sho^rn 
by  reference  to  the  numerical  results. 

Propianamide, — The  amide   obtained    from    Eahlbaum   was   twice 
recrystallised  from  acetone.     It  was  then  free  from  acid. 

20  c.c.  2A'-amide.     20  c.c.  2i\r-hydrochloric  acid. 
e=63-2'.     g=19-90. 

Initial  concentration = A'. 

L  (T.  CxlO».  CxKfi.  K=e/€^Q. 


5-88 

0-3791 

90  ^S 

69-60 

25-80 

10-47 

0-3648 

83-30 

64-40 

25-77 

15-10 

0-3513 

77-40 

69-90 

25-72 

19-88 

0-3392 

72-10 

56-80      . 

25-72 

24-88 

0-3279 

67-20 

52-10 

25-68 

27-60 

0-3226 

64-70 

50-SO 

25-60 

30-16 

0-3173 

62-60 

48-60 

25-64 

82-87 

0-3123 

60-30 

46-90 

25  59 

35-75 

0-3075 

58-40 

45-40 

26-60 

88-87 

0-8028 

56-30 

43-80 

25-58 

41-87 

0-2982 

54-40 

42-40 
Mean  A-    =■ 

25-53 
25'66 

ffO  =0-3992,  <r«"2  =0-3742,  0^*3* =0-3478. 
<r«»=0-3213,  <r««=0-2929,  <r««  =  0-2547. 
<r«-8  =0-2163. 

Range  0  to  46  per  cent. 

Here  again  the  reaction  follows  the  bimolecular  relation  closely,  K 
being  nearly  constant  within  the  limits.  The  slight  tendency  of 
the  constant  to  diminish  with  increasing  time  in  this  and  other 
experiments  represents  the  margin  of  error  introduced  by  taking  the 
mean  slope  of  the  dilution-time  curve  to  be  equal  to  the  true 
differential-coefficient  of  the  curve  at  each  point. 

It  will  be  noted  that  propionamide  is  more  reactive  than  acetamide. 
With  the  exception  of  formamide,  it  is  the  most  reactive  of  the 
series. 
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n-Butyramide. — ^Eahlbaum's  preparation  was  used.  Owing  to  the 
solubility,  solutions  of  greater  strength  than  l^iV  could  not  be  con- 
veniently used.  In  experiment  II,  i^/4  solutions  were  used  and  a 
larger  cell  employed. 

I.  *  II. 

20  C.C.  li^-acid.  20  c.c.  li^-amide. 
e=6B-2\'  0=9-56. 


Initial  concentration =|i\r. 


t. 

3-53 
11-28 
19-36 
27-30 
31-37 
36-37 
40-50 
45-15 
49-82 
54-50 
59-32 


CxlO*.  CTxlO*.   JT. 


0-3156 
0-3065 
0-2975 
0-2892 
0-2853 
0  2814 
0-2776 
0-2740 
0-2704 
0-2670 
0-2636 


78-85 
•69-50 
66-03 
62*90 
61-32 
59-56 
68-16 
72-46 
65-20 
54-05 
52-65 


59  10 
56-00 
53-20 
50-08 
49-60 
48-25 
47-05 
46  00 
44-85 
43-90 
42-80 


UesmK    = 


11-87 
11-86 
11-84 
12-01 
11-82 
11-81 
11-82 
11-79 
11-79 
11-76 
11-76 
11-83 


35  C.C.  JV/2-acid. 
e=68-2*. 


35  C.c.  JV72-amido. 
0=10-78. 


Initial  concentration  -  N/i. 


9  08 
14-16 
19-66 
25-00 
35-08 
40-16 
45-24 
50-81 
59-66 
62-92 


0-1344 
0-1332 
0-1820 
0-1809 
0  1286 
0  1275 
0-1264 
0-1253 
0-1237 
0-1233 


CxlO*. 
24-39 
24-08 
23-73 
23-42 
22*83 
22-55 
22-29 
21-99 
21-52 
21-87 
Mean 


CT'xlO'. 
22-15 
21-87 
21-57 
21-30 
20-74 
20-50 
20-26 
20-00 
19-57 
19-40 

K    = 


11-87 
11-87 
11-86 
11-85 
11-87 
11-85 
11-85 
11-85 
11-85 
11-87 
11-86 


ff«  =0-3199,  <r05=0-2634. 
<rO»=0-2255,  o-^  =0-1806. 

Range  0  to  30  per  cent. 


<rO   =0-1374,  <rOi  =  0-1273. 
a«-6  =  0-0936,  0-1   =0-0540. 

Range  0  to  15  per  cent. 


There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  reactivity  in  passing  from  propion- 
amide  to  butyramide. 


iaoButyramide. — ^Kahlbaum's  preparation  was  used. 


\  c.c.  IJi^T-amide.     20  c.c.  l^iST-acid. 
«=63-2'    0=12-04. 


Initial  concentration =2iV. 


U 

6-16 
7-97 
12-13 
15-92 
19-50 
23-55 
31-75 
37-97 
42-23 
46-83 
51-50 


CxlO".  C7'xlO».    K, 


0*3222 
0-3194 
0-3136 
0-3083 
0-3033 
0-2986 
0-2893 
0-2828 
0-2785 
0-2744 
0-2705 


71-18 
70-04 
67-70 
65-60 
62-80 
61-93 
58-82 
55-92 
54-32 
52-80 
51-20 
Mean 


57-25 
56-40 
54-60 
53-00 
51-60 
50-10 
47-20 
45-80 
44-00 
42-90 
41-60 
K    = 


14-97 
14-95 
14-93 
14-90 
14-88 
14-88 
14-87 
14-85 
14-86 
14-81 
14-82 
14-89 


trO=0-3317,  a«"«a0-2937,  <r«'*=0-2533, 
ff<»»=0-2881,  iri=0-1319. 

Range  0  to  32  per  cent. 


n. 

20  c.c.  liJV^amide.     20  c.c.  IJi^-acid. 
«=63-2".     0=12-04. 


L 
5-62 
9-28 
12-88 
18-42 
22-42 
26-30 
30-47 
34-72 
39-12 
43-42 
62-28 


hiitial  concentration = iN. 
<r.       C7xlO'.  (TxlO*.    JT. 


0-3244 
0-3189 
0-3136 
0-3058 
0-8010 
0-2962 
0-2916 
0-2870 
0-2828 
0-2785 
0-2705 


71-60 
69-40 
67-38 
64-54 
62-63 
60-85 
58-99 
57-23 
55-60 
54-05 
51-07 
Mean 


57:60 
55-85 
54-20 
52-00 
50-45 
49-10 
47-60 
46*25 
45  00 
43-85 
41-40 
K    = 


14-92 
14-91 
14-91 
14-90 
14-87 
14-87 
14-87 
14-85 
14-83 
14-79 
14-80 
14-87 


<r«=0-33l7,  a«a  =  0-2937,  a«*=0-2538, 
a««=0-2331,  cri  =  0-1319. 

Range  0  to  32  per  cent. 


MoButyramide,  contrary  to  expectation,  is  more  reactive  than  butyr- 
amiJe. 
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iso  Valeramide, — ^Eahlbaum's  prejparation  was  used.  Solutions  Btronger 
thau  3/4ir  cannot  conveniently  be  used. 

20  C.C.  JiVT-acid.     20  c.c.  JA^-amide. 

e=Q3'2\     Q=2-876. 

Initial  concentration  =  3/8iV^. 

t.  <r.  CxlO».  CxlO\  K. 


6-0 

0-1849 

37-24 

82-00 

3-347 

25-0 

0-1822 

36-50 

31-40 

3-343 

43  0 

0-1804 

35-84 

80-86 

8-341 

60-60 

0-1787 

85-21 

80-30 

3-342 

94-0 

0-1768 

34-01 

29-25 

3-343 

1110 

01737 

33-50 

28-80             p      8-345 

127  0 

0-1726 

83-00 

28-40 

3-342 

166  0 

0-1690 

81-86 

27-45 

8-386 

1740 

0-1682 

31-56 

27 '20 

8-826 

206  0 

0  1660 

30-68 

26-40 

3-842 

225*0 

0-1645 

80-12 

25-95 

8-338 

245  0 

0-1631 

29-63 

25-50 
MeanJK-    = 

3-342 
=     3-341 

<r«  =  01847,  ff«'»=0-1586,  crO«=0-1308,  «r^  =  0-0741. 
Range  0  to  21  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  small  solubility  of  valeramide  and  the  low  velocity- 
constant,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  the  equili- 
brium points  with  the  usual  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  velocity-constant  of  valeramide  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the 
series  and  is  remarkable  in  view  of  its  constitution  and  relation  to  the 
members  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  series. 

Capronamide, — The  amide  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  Kahl- 
baum's  preparation  was  used,  and  was  made  up  so  that  it  was  exactly 
i\72  when  at  66°,  and  the  solutions  were  measured  out  while  hpt  into 
the  apparatus  resuiy  in  the  thermostat.  It  was  noticed  that  after  a 
few  minutes  the  hot  solution  became  slightly  turbid,  possibly  owing  to 
the  separation  of  a  little  capronic  acid. 


20  C.C. 

N/2 

-acid.     20  c.c. 

iV/2-amiae. 

0= 

68-2^     Q  =  1109. 

Initial  concentration 

=A74 

t. 

(T. 

OxlO\ 

cr  X  io». 

K. 

11-50 

0-1305 

24-23 

22-02 

12-20 

16-00 

0-1293 

23-95 

21-80 

12-18 

26-50 

0-1273 

23-86 

21-22 

12-20 

84-60 

0-1258 

22-83 

20-76 

1219 

51-50 

0-1225 

21-88 

19-87 

12-21 

66-26 

01217 

21-68 

19-65 

12-21 

61-00 

0-1209 

21-39 

19-40 

12-22 

70-08 

0-1190 

20-94 

19-07 

12-17 

79-60 

0-1178 

20-48 

18-62 

12*19 

90-00 

0-1166 

20  00 

18-20 

1218 

100-25 

0-1149 

19-66 

17-77 
KeanJT    « 

12-20 
=     1219 

a«=01880,  0*^=0-1163.  Range  0  to  20  per  cent 
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It  will  be  seen  that  capron&mide  is  much  more  reactive  than 
valeramide,  and  is  slightlj  greater  ia  reactivity  than  butyramide. 

Farmamide. — Owing  to  the  rapid  rate  of  reaction,  somewhat  dilute 
solutions  were  employed.  In  the  following  numbers,  t  is  the  time  of 
the  reaction  to  concentration  C,  and  a  is  the  fraction  of  dissociation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  under  the  given  conditions. 

26  c.c.  each  of  W/4«acid  and  amide. 

9  =:  63  '2^  Initial  concentration  s  N/S, 

L  CxlO*.  (l/c-l/c»).  o.  K 

0  12-50  0  0-9167  — 

8-40  9-375  2666  —  846*2 

One  standard  mixture  only  was  used  in  this  case. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  constant  has  a  very  high  value. 
At  63*2^,  the  values  for  the  velocity-constants  of  the  homologous 
fatty  amides  examined  are  as  follows  : 


Formamide    

..      -846-2 

tsoButyramide 

..      -14-88 

Acetamide 

21-68 

Valeramide  

8-343 

Propionamide    .... 

25-67 

Capronamide   

1219 

n-Bntyramide    .... 

11-84 

(b)  The  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  ReactivUiea  of  the  Amides. 

The  temperature-coefficients  of  reactivity  are  very  large.  Acetamide 
is  nearly  eight  times  as  reactive  at  63^  as  it  is  at  42°,  about  sixteen 
times  as  'great  at  70°,  and  about  thirty-four  times  more  reactive  at 
80°  as  at  42°. 

In  the  following  experiments  the  general  method  was  to  determine 
the  conductivity  at  given  intervals  of  time  of  a  mixture  of  acid  and 
amide,  and  then  to  repeat  the  process,  using  a  synthetical  mixture  of 
amide,  acid,  and  products,  which  represented  the  condition  when 
25  per  cent,  of  the  reaction  had  taken  place.  Generally  15  c.c.  each 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  amide  and  5  c.c.  each  of  organic  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride,  all  of  equivalent  strengths,  were  used. 

By  extrapolation  of  the  resistance-time  curve  of  the  second  experi- 
ment, the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  when  25  per  cent,  of  the 
reaction  had  taken  place  was  determined.  Comparison  with  the 
curve  of  the  original  reaction  gave  the  time  of  reaction  to  this  stage 
of  the  decomposition. 

If    C»  concentration  of  amide  at  time  t 

Q.C  «  ionic  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  time  U 

The  velocity  of  reaction  is  given  by 

whence  fiKt  =»-/  —  +  constant. 
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If  Co  is  the  initial  concentration  of  the  amide, 

ai   \c        e) 

This  result  is  dependent  on  the  assumption  that  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  ions  is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  or  amide.  This  is  nearly  true  for  the  range 
examined,  the  maximum  error  observed  for  30  per  cent,  of  the  reaction 
being  08  per  cent. 

Keference  to  the  curves  in  Fig.  2  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
ionic  concentration  is  nearly  a  linear  function  of  the  molecular  con- 
centration, and  within  the  limits  stated  will  be  seen  to  be  practically 
proportional  to  it. 

The  degrees  of  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonium 
chloride  in  solution  of  various  dilutions  at  63*2^  were  determined  by 
the  author.  The  values  for  hydrochloric  acid  at  other  temperatures  were 
calculated  from  Krannhals's  numbers  (MXwck,  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1890, 
5^  250).  There  is  apparently  a  slight  error  in  these  data,  since  the 
degree  of  dissociation  does  not  vary  in  a  regular  manner  with  the  tem- 
perature. It  was  noticed  that  unless  unplatiuised  electrodes  were  used 
for  bydruchlorio  acid  at  high  dilution  at  63*2°,  no  definite  result  could 
be  obtained  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  conductivity  with 
time.  The  error  caused  on  the  "  constants "  in  this  section  of  the 
paper  by  using  these  values  is  probably  not  greater  than  ±1  per 
cent. 

In  the  following  tables  : 


B  s   temperature ; 

t   =   time  of  reaction  in  minutes ; 

C  =   concentration  of  amide  in  gram-equivalents  pei 
a   =>   fraction  of  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
K  =  velocity-constant. 

•  C.C. ; 

Formamide : 

0. 
42-10 

t.              CxlO\      (1/c-l/O.          a. 
0                  26                 0               0-8985 
28-66            18-75           13S3               — 
Initial  concentration =iV/4. 

52-07 

63-20 

V.  supra. 

846-2 

70-30 

0              8-125               0               95-79 
17-54            2-344            106-7              — 

Initial  concentration =A732. 

635-1 

80-70 

0              3-125                0               95-90 

1259 

8-84  2-344  108-7 

Initial  concentration =JV/32. 
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These  results  show  the  large  temperature-coefficients  of  reactivity. 
In  the  curve  below,  which  is  characteristic,  the  temperature-variation 
of  the  velocity  constant  is  shown. 


140 


120 


7"     100 

o 

X 

1        80 


^        60 

I 

^        40 

20 


Acetamide : 

42-10 

63-20 


Fio.  4. 


/ 

E 

7 

7^ 

/ 

t 

/ 

7~ 

t 

z 

z 

^v 

^^^ 

-^—"^ 

40**        45'        W        65-        60'        66'' 


W       75'        80* 


U             CxlO".      0/c-lM.  a. 

0                 100                 0  78-62 

160                 76               833  — 

Initial  concentration  si^. 


2-647 


21-68 


V.  supra. 


70-30 

0 
36-40 

26                 0 
18-76           1338 

Initial  concentitition = iV/4 . 

89-43 

40-96 

80-70 
tonami 

0 
16-71 

de- 

26                 0 
18-76           1883 

Initial  concentration  =:  iV/4. 

89-61 

89-06 

e. 

42-10 

44-90 

Cxl0».      (1/c-l/co). 
100                 — 
88-88            126 
Initial  concentration =JVr. 

a. 
78-62 

3-642 

63-20 


—  26-67 


V.  supra. 
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Propianamide : 

e.  t  CxlO\     (l/c-l/co).         0.  JT. 

70-80  0  25  0  0*8948        65-22 

27*00  18-75  1883  —  — 

Initial  concentration  si\74. 

80-70  0  26  0  0*8951       111-4 

18*87  18*75  1383  —  — 

Initial  concentration =i\r/4. 

It  will  be  Been  that  in  every  case  propionanude  is  more  reaedTe 
than  acetamide. 

Bfdf/ramide : 


0, 
42-40 

63*20 

t.             OxlO\     (1/c-l/co). 

0              76                   0 

112-6            66*66            168 

0               76                    0 

18*00          66*66            168 

Initial  concentration =Jir. 

a. 
0-8210 

0-8120 

1*818 
11-84 

70-30 

0              25                   0 
.    60*50          18*75            1388 

Initial  concentration =iV/4. 

0*8948 

24-64 

80*70 

0              26                   0 
25*65          18-75            1383 

0*8951 

58*30 

Initial  concentration  =  AT/^* 

iso 

Bviyramic 
e. 

42*10 

le: 

0               75                0 

a. 
0-8210 

jr. 

2118 

96-61  66-66  168  —  — 

Initial  concentratioi;=iiV. 

63*20  __--__  14.88 

V.  supra. 


70-30 

0                 25                   0               0*8948 
53-0              18*75            1333             — 

Initial  concentration = N/i. 

28-13 

80*70 

0                   25                0              0-8961 
23*70             18-76          1333             — 

Initial  concentration =iV74. 

62*86 

Valeramide : 

68-20 

t.             CxlO».      (1/c-i/cb).          a. 

jr. 

8*843 

V.  supra. 
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Valercmiide : 

70-30 

0 
244 

CxW.      (1/c-l/co). 
25                   0 
18-75           1383 

Initial  concentration = A/4. 

a. 
0-8943 

'  6-111 

80-70 

0 
98-52 

25                  0 
18-75           1383 

Initial  concentration =jV/4. 

0-8951 

15-12 

0. 
63-20 

t. 

Cxl(J8.      (1/c-l/co). 
V,  supra. 

a. 

12-19 

70-30 

0 

55-80 

25                   0 
18-75           1333 

Initial  concentration  =  JV/4. 

0-8943 

26-73 

80-70 

0 
23-65 

25                   0 
18-75           1838 

0-8951 

63  00 

Initial  concentration =iV74. 


The  order  of  the  reactivities  of  the  amides  except  for  capronamide 
at  80*7^  is  the  same  for  all  temperatures  within  the  range  examined. 
This  order  is,  formamide,  propionamide,  acetamide,  ttfobutyramide, 
capronamide,  butyramide,  valeramide. 

At  first  sight  the  above  results  do  not  exhibit  any  simple  relation. 
There  is  a  general  decrease  of  reactivity  with  increasing  molecular 
weight ;  but  there  are  some  remarkable  points  about  the  values  for 
the  individual  members.  The  position  of  propionamide  is  unexpected, 
and,  contrary  to  expectation,  t^obutyramide  is  more  reactive  than 
butyramide.     The  value  for  valeramide  is  also  remarkably  small. 

By  comparison  with  the  corresponding  organic  acids,  it  is  seen,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  similar,  although  less  marked,  variation  of  the  disso- 
ciation-constants of  these  acids. 


Acid.  KxW. 

Formic    214-0 


Acetic . 
Propionic 
Butyric  ... 
MoButyric 
Valeric    ... 
Capronic... 


18-0 
13-4 
14-9 
14-4 
16-1 
14-5 


Amide.  ^  at  63  •2'. 

Formamide  346*2 


Acetamide 
Propionamide  . 
Butyramide  .... 
uoButyramide . 
Valeramide  .... 
Capronamide   . 


21-01 
25-67 
11-84 
14-88 
3-34 
12-19 


In  the  above,  K'  and  K  are  respectively  the  dissociation-constants 
of  the  acids  and  the  velocity-constants  of  the  amides.  Except  in  the 
case  of  formamide,  on  comparing  successive  members,  a  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  the  acid  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  the  velocity- constant 
of  the  amide ;  for  example,  butyric  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  iso- 
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butyric  acid.  Hence  t^obutyramide  is  more  reactive  than  batyramide. 
A  small  change  in  electrochemical  character,  however,  produces  a  large 
change  in  reactivity.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  susceptibility  of  reactivity  to  small  variations  of  condition,  in- 
ternal or  external. 

The  relation  between  reactivity  at  constant  temperature  and 
molecular  weight  is  not  a  simple  function.  There  is  evidently  some 
influence  at  work  which  does  not  depend  on  the  constitution  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  influence  is  probably  association.  If  association 
does  take  place,  non-ionised  molecules  must  result;  and,  moreover, 
since  the  velocity-constant  is  independent  of  the  volume  of  the 
system,  the  equilibrium  formula  relating  to  the  simple  and .  asso- 
ciated molecules  must  be  of  the  flrst  order.  This  precludes  association 
of  amide  molecules  inter  ae,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  amide 
associates  with  the  solvent,  with  the  production  of  hydrated  non- 
ionisable  molecules : 

CHj-CO-NHj  +  HaO  —  CHj-OO-NHj-OH. 

The  velocity  of  reaction  thus  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  concentra- 
tions of  the  two  forms  and  also  on  their  relative  rates  of  reaction 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Increase  of  molecular  weight  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  ''  mobility  ''  of  the  amide  molecules  and  thus  the  reactivity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  of  the  relative  concentration  of  the 
hydrated  form  with  increase  of  molecular  weight  would  probably  run 
parallel  with  the  strengths  of  the  corresponding  acids,  an  increase  of 
acidic  power  in  the  acid  corresponding  to  a  decrease  of  associative 
power  in  the  amide. 

The  direct  steric  effect  in  the  case  of  Mobutyramide  and  butyramide 
is  masked,  probably  owing  to  the  high  mobility  and  relative  smallness 
of  the  hydrogen  ion. 

The  exact  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  not  easy  of  explanation. 
The  marked  accelerative  power  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  reactions  of 
hydrolysis  is  very  probably  connected  with  its  high  mobility. 

Representing  the  amide  as  the  simple  moleculoi  hydrolysis  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner  : 

R'CO   ^   NH-  — ^  CH.-00,H  -h  NH. 
HO   +   H    ' 

The  bombardment  of  the  molecule  by  the  rapidly  moving  hydrogen 
ions  facilitates  the  decomposition  into  two  parts,  and  the  latter  com- 
bine with  the  disintegrated  water  molecules  simultaneously  produced. 
Naturally  the  stronger  the  organic  acid  ccsUris  parilms,  the  more  stable 
is  the  amide  molecule  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Although 
it  is  at  present  an  open  question  whether  the  action  of  alkali  is  to  be 
considered  one  of  hydrolysis  or  of  direct  *•  saponification,"  it  is  signifl- 
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cult  that  the  hydroxy]  ion  has  aUo  a  large  mobility,  being  next  to 
hydrogen  in  this  respect. 

Oonsideraiion  of  the  temperature  variation  of  the  velocity-cons tatits 
brings  ont  some  points  of  interest. 

When  log  AT  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  l/T  a,ve 
plotted  together^  the  graphs  are  found  to  be  straight  lines.  These  are 
shown  in  the  diagram  below  : 

Fio.  5. 
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Reciprocal  of  absolute  Umpcraiure  x  10' 
A,  Fonnamide.  D,  ijoButyramide. 


320 


B,  Propionamide. 

C,  Acetamide. 


E,  Butyramide. 

F,  Valeramide. 


The  relations  are  accurately  represented  by  the  general  formula, 
logiT 


logJTo   +   i?(^o   -    ^)' 


where  K^  is  the  velocity-constant  at  a  standard  temperature  T^.      If 
P 18  pat  equal  to  infinity,  then, 

B 


HK»  c  --^, 
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where  log  "^(7  is  a  constant  which  would  represent  the  reactivity  under 
the  hypothetical  condition  of  infinite  temperature  if  the  relation  mm 
true  for  all  temperatures. 

The  former  formula  is  to  be  preferred  for  practical  purposes.  Below 
are  the  values  of  the  constants  for  the  various  amides  : 

logiTo.         B,  1/T».  C,    log->CxlO-o 

Formamide 17166  4182  0-003173  14-987  97-0 

Acetaraide 04227  4542  „  14843  69*6 

Propionamide   0-5492  4336  „  14*309  20 'S 

Butyramide  0-2596  4406  0003170  14-280  17-0 

isoButyramide 0*3259  4260  0*003173  13-846  7*0 

Valeramide    0*5241  4395  0*002974  13-594  8*9 

Common  logarithms  are  used  throughout.     The  degree  of  accuracy 

obtained  by  using  the  first  formula  is  shown  by  reference  to  the 
following  results  for  84*  1°  : 

K  (from  curve).  K  (calc. ). 

Formamide    1884*0  1890-0 

Acetamide 131*2  131-1 

PropioDamide 146*2  146*6 

Butyramido   77*61  77-55 

isoButyramide  81*88  82-20 

Valeramide    19*45  19-44 

Owing,  apparently,  to  the  separation  of  the  acid  during  hydrolysis, 
the  results  for  capronamide  do  not  follow  the  above  simple  temperature 
relation,  and  therefore  the  calculation  of  the  "  constants  "  is  not  possible 
in  this  case. 

The  values  of  log'W  given  above  are  independent  of  temperature 
and  are  characteristic  of  the  substanca 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  factors  decrease  with  increasing 
molecular  weight.  Moreover,  here  the  factor  for  Mobutyramide  ia 
less  than  for  butyramide.  The  infi^uence  of  a  small  error  in  B 
however,  is  greatly  magnified  in  the  calculation  of  log '^(7,  and  this 
fact  detracts  from  the  quantitative  value  of  these  factors.  Better 
results  are  obtained  by  evaluating  the  velocity-constants  at  "corre- 
sponding'' temperatures,  using  the  term  "corresponding"  in  a  wide 
sense  (compare  Thorpe  and  Rodger,  PhU.  Trans.,  1894,  185,  A,  397). 

"  Corresponding "  temperatures  for  the  different  amides  as  here 
defijied  are  such  that  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  reactivity- 
temperature  curves  at  these  temperatures  are  equal. 

The  temperature  relation  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  : 

where  A  and  B  are  constants  characteristic  of  each  amide,  and  n  is  tbe 
logarithm  modulus.     On  differentiation, 


dR        nKB  . 
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Then  when  ^  is  the  same  for  all  the  amides,  they  are  under 
corresponding  conditions.  The  relation  between  logj^^  and  1/T  is 
nearly  a  linear  function,  and  putting  logjQ^sx  and  IjT^y^  can  be 
accurately  expressed  by, 

y  =  a  +  &B  +  caf. 

The  constants  in  this  equation  for  the  amides  considered  are : 

Formamide  0-0j8259 

Acetamide    0-0a2967 

Propionamide  0-0,2972 

Butyramide 0022904 

iffoButyramide 0*022910 

Valeramide  0-0,2757 

Assigning  values  x=*0  and  x==\y  we  obtain  for  the  reactivities 

under  these  two  sets  of  corresponding     conditions    the    following 

numbers : 

logio^=0.  log,o^=l. 

^  ^  ^  -^ -^ 

T. 

Fonnamide 307*7 

Acetamide 388*2 

Propionamide    336'5 

Batyramide    355-2 

isoBatyramide  - 843-6 

Valeramide 362-8 

In  the  last  column,  K}  represents  the  relative  activity  in  each  case 
when  formamide  is  taken  equal  to  10.  This  ratio  is  practically  constant 
for  each  amide  at  all  temperatures  over  the  range  considered.  *  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  ''  relative  reactivity  "  at  corresponding  temperatures 
gradually  increases  with  rise  of  molecular  weight. 

From  the  velocity-constants  of  the  amides  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
approximately  their  stability  in  aqueous  solution.  The  time  in  years 
for  a  1  per  cent,  decomposition  is  given  by  : 

where  o- »  specific  conductivity  of  water  ; 

/A  ^  =  molecular  conductivity  of  water  at  infinite  dilution. 
r  =3  ratio  of  hydrolytic  power  of  hydrozion  and  hydrion. 

At  a  temperature  of  16°,  taking  ir=  0107  for  acetamide,  o-  =  2  x  10"^ 
and  r  s  2'5,  t  is  about  eleven  years. 

The  specific  conductivity  of  a  normal  solution  of  acetamide  at  the 
laboratory  temperature  changed  in  four  months  by  25  x  10~^  mhos. 
Taking  /a^  for  ammonium  acetate  =' 98,  this  gives  a  rate  of  decomposi- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  in  about  twelve  years,  which  is  in  fair  agreement 
with  the  above  number. 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Professor 
Collie  for  kindly  supervising  the  work,  and  also  his  appreciation  of 
suggestions  offered  hy  him  and  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Donnan. 

Ghsmical  Department, 

S.W.  Polytechnic, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 


LX. — Interaction      of     Alkali     Starch     and      Carbon 
Disulphide.     Xanthogenic  Esters  of  Starch. 

By  Chables  Frederic  Cross,  Edward  John  Beyan,  and 
John  Frederic  Briggs. 

The  xanthogenic  esters  of  cellulose,  which  have  been  described  in  a 
series  of  communications  (Trans.,  1893,  63,^837;  Ber.,  1893,  26, 
1090,  ihid,,  1901,  34,  1513;  Researchee  on  Cellulose,  I.  and  II.) 
revert  to.  cellulose  progressively  over  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged, 
depending  on  temperature  and  other  conditions,  and  the  btages  of  these 
reverse  decompositions  have  been  studied  as  characteristic  more 
especially  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  product  (viscose). 

From  the  many  analogies  existing  between  starch  and  cellulose  it 
has  been  a  priori  evident  that  the  corresponding  xanthogenic  esters  of 
the  former  would  be  produced  under  analogous  conditions  of  reaction; 
but  to  control  these  conditions  so  as  to  obtain  the  intimate  mixture  of 
the  necessary  reagents,  namely,  starch,  alkali  hydroxide,  water,  and 
carbon  disulphide,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

By  the  particular  device  of  moistening  the  starch  with  carbon 
disulphide,  and  then  adding  sodium  hydroxide  in  15 — 20  per  cent 
solution,  a  liquid  mixture  is  obtained,  which,  however,  rapidly 
changes  to  a  swollen  but  non-coherent  mass ;  the  carbon  disulphide 
is  held  as  an  emulsion  in  the  semi-solid  alkali-starch  hydroxide, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  reaction  proceeds  similarly  to 
the  cellulose  reaction  and  is  complete  in  two  to  four  hours. 

The  product  is  now  soluble  in  cold  water  and  is  fully  converted  into 
the  new  derivative.  It  is  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cellulose 
reaction,  by  the  inevitable  by-products  of  reaction,  chiefly  sodium 
trisulphocarbonate,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  The  purified 
product  can  be  obtained  by  treating  with  dehydrating  agents,  such  as 
alcohol.  On  adding  acetic  acid  the  byproducts  are  decomposed,  the 
sodium  xanthogenate  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cellulose  ;  it  now  reacts  with  iodine  in  the  quantitative  proportions 
corresponding  with  the  typical  equation  : 
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The  following  experimental  results  may  be  cited  as  typical. 

(1)  Twenty  grams  of  dry  starch  were  mixed  with  12*6  grams  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  then  with  42  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (20  per  cent.).  Under  these  conditions  the  incorporation  of 
the  reagents  together  is  in'complete,  and  we  found  it  convenient  to  use 
toluene  as  a  diluent. 

(2)  21*9  Grams  of  dry  starch  were  treated  with  11  grams  of  carbon 
disulphide  diluted  with  10  grams  of  toluene,  55  grams  of  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  now  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  the  whole  stirred  during  solidification,  which  was  sufficiently 
retarded  for  perfect  mixture.  The  reaction  was  continued  for 
several  hours  and  the  mass  then  diluted  to  a  total  weight  of  300 
grams. 

This  specimen  was  analysed  on  a  sequence  of  days  covering  a  period 
of  two  to  three  weeks,  and  the  numbers  (below)  established  the  very 
close  similarity  of  the  starch  product  with  the  cellulose  analogues  (see 
Researches  on  Cellidose,  II,  pp.  98 — 99). 

The  particular  constitutional  index  of  the  series  is  the  soda  combined 
with  the  xanthate  residue,  which  is  estimated  by  titrations  based  upon 
the  quantitative  reaction  with  iodine  above  cited. 

The  necessary  correction  is  applied  for  the  ascertained  proportion 
of  iodine  consumed  by  the  associated  by-products.  The  method 
is  based  upon  our  communication  in  Ber.,  1901,  34,  1513. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  set  out  briefly  the  main  points  to 
be  noted  in  the  analytical  investigation  of  these  colloidal  substances. 

(1)  The  ester  may  be  freed  from  saline  by-products  by  precipitation 
by  a  neutral  dehydrating  agent.  When  **  pure  "  the  alkalimetric  and 
iodometric  estimations  (of  the  sodium)  give  identical  results,  and  the 
identity  is  a  criterion  of  **  purity." 

(2)  Sulphur  is  estimated  as  BaSO^  after  fully  oxidising  with  hypo- 
chlorite :  the  pure  compounds  give  the  ratio  S :  Na  =  2:1;  lastly,  the 
pure  colloid  itself  is  isolated  after  decomposition  by  a  mineral  acid, 
purifled,  dried,  and  weighed. 

On  a  series  of  determinations  it  is  convenient  to  make  observations 
on  the  crude  solution.  The  details  of  the  analytical  method  applic- 
able to  this  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  our  collaborator, 
Monsieur  L.  Naudin. 

The  iodometric  estimation  is  carried  out  under  a  condition  of  high 
dilution,  0*25  gram  of  the  colloid  per  1000  c.c.  Comparative  titra- 
tions in  separate  portions,  A  after  adding  acetic  acid^  B  after  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  afford  the  necessary  data. 

In  the  series  of  observations  of  the  specimen  of  the  starch  deriv- 
ative the  following  numbers  were  obtained : 
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Soda  combined  as 
XOCSSNa,  represented 
Age  of  as  KaOH  per  cent, 

preparation.  of  originai  starch. 

1  day 19-2 

5  days 105 

6  „    10-3 

7  „    9-0 

16    „    5-2 

The  original  reaction  takes  place  in  the  approximate  stoichiometrical 
ratio  CeHjoOg :  CSj :  NaOH. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  starch  undergoes  only  a  slight 
incidental  hydrolysis  in  soluble  derivatives  under  the  conditions  of 
the  reaction,  and  the  proportions  precipitated  by  iodine  as  dixantho- 
genide  closely  correspond  with  the  percentage  calculated  from  the 
quantity  of  starch  originally  taken. 

The  investigation  of  this  series  of  derivatives  will  be  found  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  point  which  is  obscure  in  the  case  of  cellulose  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  as  between  the  cellulose 
(hydrate)  and  cellulose  xanthogenic  derivatives  containing  only  a 
fractional  quantity  of  the  CSS  residues. 

Taking  the  colour  reaction  of  starch  with  iodine  as  the  basis  of 
observations,  we  find  that  no  starch  can  be  detected  as  sUxreh  through- 
out the  series  of  stages  of  spontaneous  decomposition  and  *'  reversion." 

Thus,  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  adding  excess  of  iodine  no 
colour  is  developed,  but  the  addition  of  mineral  acid,  by  immediate  deoom* 
position  of  the  xanthogenate,  develops  the  characteristic  iodine  reaction. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  stages  of  reversion  would  be  marked 
by  an  asymptotic  approach  to  the  line  of  starch,  as  of  cellulose  in  the 
case  of  viscose.  In  either  case  there  is  a  remarkable  persistence  of 
fractional  residues  of  the  characteristic  CSSNa  groups,  influencing  one 
complex  and  differentiating  its  reactions  from  those  of  starch. 

It  might  be  urged  as  regards  the  quantitative  relations  that  these 
residues  are  the  reciprocal  measure  of  the  molecule  or  the  reacting  unit 
of  the  carbohydrate,  and  that  this  is  of  definitely  large  magnitude.  The 
alternative  view  is  that  the  reacting  unit  is  a  system,  homogeneous  as 
regards  a  particular  chemical  function,  although  heterogeneous  in  actual 
constitution.  This  appears  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  stating  the 
experimental  facts  in  accordance  with  the  observations  that  at  no 
stage  of  the  reversion  are  the  products  a  mixture  of  starch  and  its 
thiocarbonic  esters.  / 

The  investigations  of  these  products  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Soci^t^  Eran^aise  de  la  Viscose.  We  wish  to 
express  our  obligations  to  this  Company  and  to  their  Chezust 
Director,  Monsieur  L.  Naudin.  ^  . 
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March  22nd,  1907. 
Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Ohair. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Lander  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Thorpe  were  appointed  scrutators, 
and  the  Ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  Officers  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Fbbsident  presented  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  adoption  of  the 
R-eport  of  the  Council  was  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  seconded 
by  Prof.  W.  Jackson  Pope,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Repobt  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  report  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  that,  measured  by  the  number 
of  papers  read  and  the  number  of  Fellows  on  the  list,  there  has  been 
greater  activity  than  in  any  previous  year. 

On  the  31 8t  December,  1905,  the  number  of  Fellows  was  2,785. 
During  1906,  172  Fellows  were  elected  and  2  reinstated,  thus  making 
a  gross  total  of  2,959.  The  Society  has  lost  24  Fellows  by  death;  24 
have  resigned,  the  elections  of  5  have  become  void ;  39  have  been 
removed  for  non-payment  of  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  7  Life  Com- 
pounders, whose  addresses  could  not  be  found,  have  been  removed. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows,  therefore,  on  the  31st  December, 
1906,  was  2,860,  showing  an  increase  of  75  over  the  number  for  the 
previous  year. 
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The  names  of  the  deceased  Fellows,  with  the  dates  of  their  eleciion, 
are : 


W.  H.  Chandler  (1872). 

F.  J.  Claudet  (1852). 
T.  S.  Davis  (1876). 

W.  H.  Edwards  (1902). 
M.  H.  Foye  (1884). 
C.  H.  B.  Hambly  (1859). 
J.  G.  Hepburn  (1853). 
J.  S.  C.  Hey  wood  (1848). 

G.  H.  Hurst  (1885). 
F.  M.  Lyte  (1859). 
C.  W.  Marsh  (1881). 
E.  H.  Miller  (1897). 


W.J.  Orsman(1884). 

B.  Phillips  (1889). 
J.  E.  Pitman  (1906). 
T.  Royle  (1862). 

F.  Smith  (1890). 
T.  D.  Smith  (1898). 
H.  J.  P.  Sprengel  (1864). 
W.  S.  Squire  (1858). 
J.  A.  Storey  (1891). 

C.  Tookey  (1855). 
T.  B.Tyson  (1885). 

A.  Walker,  Maj-Gen.  (1868). 


The  following  Fellows  have  resigned  : 


G.  D.  Atkinson. 

J.  Bateman. 

W.  C.  T.  Beasley. 

SirB.V.S.Brodie,Bt. 

C.  H.  Burge. 

J.  M.  Campbell. 

H.  £.  Ellis. 

J.  C.  Fell. 


P.  Haigh. 
S.  M.  Haigh. 
W.  Harris. 
E.  Hughes. 
K.  B.  Lee. 
H.  L.  Leech. 
H.  P.  Lewis. 
W.  C.  Mackenzie. 


A.  S.  Mayfield. 
J.  B.  Moody. 
J.  W.  Sandford. 
G.  T.  S.  Sichel. 
W.  H.  Sodeau. 
R.  C.  Styles. 
G.  E.  Tomlins. 
P.  J.  Vinter. 


The  names  of  the  Life  Compounders  whose  address  cannot  be  found, 
and  who  have  been  removed  therefore  by  the  Council  are : 

G.  Crampton  (1875).  A.  W.  Gillman  (1865). 

J.  Danson  (1850).  J.  Hadkinson  (1878). 

A.  A.  Ferreira  (1864).  F.  E.  Harman  (1874). 

James  Millar  (1848). 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  who  were  elected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  has  been  still  further  diminished  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Claudet,  elected  on  16th  February,  1852;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hepburn,  elected  on  2l8t  February,  1853,  and  of  Mr.  J.  S.  C. 
Hey  wood,  who  was  elected  on  3rd  April,  1848. 

The  number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  the  dose  of  1905 
was  34.  No  elections  have  been  held  during  1906,  but  the  Society 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Dr.  Fedor  Beilstein,  who  was  elected 
1st  February,  1883,  and  who  died  on  19th  October,  1906.  The 
number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  3l8t  December,  1906^ 
was  therefore  33. 
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Since  the  close  of  1906,  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  three  more  of 
its  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members,  namely,  Prof.  Dr.  D.  I.  Mendel^fE, 
(on  the  2nd  February),  Prof.  Dr.  Nicolai  Menschutkin  (on  the 
4th  February),  and  Prof.  Henri  Moissan  (on  the  20th  February). 

During  the  year  1906,  236  scientific  communications  luive  been 
made  to  the  Society,  176  of  which  have  been  published  already  in  the 
Transactions,  and  abstracts  of  all  have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1 906  contains  1,943  pages,  of  which 
1,890  are  occupied  by  186  memoirs,  the  remaining  53  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  Cleve  Memorial  Lecture,  the  Keport  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  and  the  Presidential  Address ;  the  volume  for  the 
preceding  year  contains  184  memoirs,  which  occupy  1,818  pages. 

The  Journal  for  1906  contains  also  4,541  abstracts  of  papers 
published  mainly  in  foreign  journals,  which  extend  to  1,912  pages, 
whilst  the  abstracts  for  1905  nilmbered  4,356,  and  occupied  1,828 


The  abstracts  for  1906  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Part  I. 

No.  of 

Pages.  Abstracts. 

Organic  Chemistry 1,000  1,745 

Part   II. 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry  651 

Inorganic  Chemistry 559 

Mineralogical  Chemistry    128 

Physiological  Chemistry ; 486 

Chemistry   of   Vegetable   Physiology   and 

Agriculture 343 

Analytical  Chemistry 629 

912  2,796 


Total  in  Parts  I.  and  II 1,912         4,541 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  elected  in  March,  1906,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Finance  Committee,  and  it  was  decided  also  that  the 
names  of  the  Members,  together  with  those  of  the  House,  Library, 
Publication,  and  Eesearch  Fund  Committees,  should  be  read  from  the 
Chair  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  next  after  the  Meeting  of  Council  at 
which  the  Committees  are  formed. 

In  the  previous  session,  and  on  a  second  occasion  during  the  present 
one^  the  desirability  of  reading  the  minutes  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting 
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has  been  called  in  questioli;  for  the  guidance  of  Chairmen  on  this 
point  it  has  been  resolved  that  henceforth  the  minutes  must  be  read  as 
long  as  the  present  Bye-Laws  remain  in  force. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  on  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays  of  the  month,  i-eversion  to  which  was 
announced  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  appears  justified  by  the  average 
attendance  of  Fellows,  which  has  been  well  maintained.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  business  which  has  been  usual  at  the  first  and 
last  Meetings  of  the  Session,  it  was  decided  to  hold  two  extra 
Meetings,  in  October  and  July  i-espectively. 

The  triennial  award  of  the  LongstafE  Medal  to  the  Fellow  of  the 
Society  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  has  done  the  most  t4> 
promote  Chemical  Science  by  Research,  was  made,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Research  Fund  Committee,  to  Prof.  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  his  spectrochemical  investigations.  The 
medal  was  presented  on  October  18th,  1906. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Celebration  marking  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colour 
Industry,  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin, 
F.R.S.,  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  public  meeting  at  which  the 
commemoration  was  inaugurated,  a  marble  bust  of  Sir  William  Perkin, 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.R.A.,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  the  Committee  administering  the  Fund  subscribed  in 
support  of  the  celebration. 

The  Society  has  also  received  a  Berzelius  medal  cast  in  selenium, 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.ILS.,  has 
presented  an  aqua-tint  engraving  of  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  from 
1818  to  1852. 

Daring  the  vacation  of  1906  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  at  the  celebration  of  its  fourth  centenary, 
which  took  place  in  September.  The  congratulations  of  the  Society 
were  offered  also  to  the  distinguished  Honorary  and  Foreign  member. 
Professor  Adolph  Lieben,*on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorate. 

The  desirability  of  applying  for  a  supplemental  Charter  with  a  view 
to  removing  existing  restrictions  in  regard  to  nationality  and  sex  as 
affecting  election  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Council.  After  receiving  the  report  of  a  Special 
Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Phipson  Beale,  Mr.  Bousfield,  Dr.  Horace 
Brown,  Dr.  Moody,  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds,  Dr.  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
Professor  W.  A.  Tilden,  and  the  Officers,  the  Council  resolved  that  for 
the  guidance  of  Chairmen,  only  those  Fellows  who  are  British  subjects 
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can  vote  at  meetiDgs  or  be  eligible  for  offices,  and  that  the  matter  be 
made  clear  by  adding  to  the  gloss  on  the  Charter,  after  the  first  para- 
graph, the  words  *'  but  British  subjects  who  are  Fellows  can  alone 
exercise  corporate  rights,  or  be  eligible  for  office.'* 

The  Council  has  resolved  that,  following  the  ordinary  index  of  the 
Transactions,  there  shall  appear  a  list  of  new  compounds  described 
in  the  original  communications,  tabulated  according  to  the  Bichter 
system. 

The  alchemical  and  early  chemical  works  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Sir  Henry  £.  Roscoe  have  been  catalogued  (Proc,  1906,  22, 
209 — 233)  and  the  volumes  placed  in  a  special  book-case. 

The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  1906  was 
1,126,  as  against  1,108  in  the  previous  year.  The  additions  to  the 
Library  comprise :  (a)  a  collection  of  136  alchemical  and  other  books 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Eoscoe ;  (A)  121  books,  of  which  64  were 
presented,  385  volumes  of  periodicals,  and  32  pamphlets,  as  against 
165  books,  324  volumes  of  periodicals,  and  48  pamphlets  last  year. 

In  January  last  the  Council  decided  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  Session  the  Library  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  every  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  until  9  p.m.,  except  on  those 
evenings  on  which  the  Society  meets,  when  it  will  remain  open  until 
10.30  p.m. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Research  Fund  from  its  investments  is 
£219  178.  Od.,  and  from  this,  grants  amounting  to  £210,  as  well  as  the 
LongstafE  Honorarium  and  Medal,  had  to  be  paid.  That  this  should 
be  not  only  possible,  but  that  there  should  also  be  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  of  £26  13^.  11^.  for  the  year,  is  due  to  the  amount 
of  £38  6«.  11(2.  having  been  returned  from  grants  made  in  previous 
years.  In  the  Transactions  for  1906  there  are  31  papers  contributed 
by  authors  to  whom  grants  had  been  made  from  the  Research  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  has  great  pleasure  in  recording  that  in  February  of 
the  present  year  the  Society  received  a  further  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  to  the  Research  Fund  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths. The  income  accruing  from  this  donation  will,  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  donors,  be  devoted  especially  to  the 
encouragement  of  research  in  metallurgy  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  show  a  substantial  surplus.  The  total  income 
of  the  Society  for  1906  is  £7121  8«.  llcf.,  being  an  increase  of 
£327  U8.  lid.  over  that  for  1905  (£6793  Us.  Od,),  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  Life  Composition  Fees 
has  fallen  from  £360  to  £268,  a  decrease  of  £92.  The  increase  in 
income  is  mainly  composed  of  the  following  three  items:  (1)  admis- 
sion fees,   £120;   (2)  annual  subscriptions,  £138  18^.  0(2.,  and  (3) 
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sale  of  publications,  £120  Gs.  3(2.  Whilst  the  income  has  notably 
increased,  the  expenditure  has  fallen  much  more  considerably  and  is 
£718  19«.  Sd.  less  than  last  year,  so  that  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
£305  Is.  5d,  on  the  year's  working  there  is  a  surplus  of  £741  13«.  2^., 
a  difference  in  all  of  £1046  14«.  7d.  This  is  due  very  largely  to 
having  no  expenses  of  any  kind  to  meet  on  account  of  the  Collective 
Index,  which  last  year  alone  cost  the  Society  £778  lOs,  5(2.,  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  nothing  is  being  done  towards  the  prepara- 
t  ion  6f  the  next  volume,  because  the  card  indexes  now  made  by  Mi  s. 
Dougal  for  each  Annual  Index  will,  with  comparatively  little  expense 
and  labour,  be  blended  together  and  thus  utilised  .for  the  preparation 
of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Collective  Index,  which  will  cover  the  period 
1903—1912. 

The  cost  of  the  Journal,  the  Proceedings,  and  the  Annwd  B&ports 
all  show  increased  expenditure,  amounting  to  £71  7s.  6(2.,  £40  6«., 
and  £68  10s,  Id.  respectively.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  notice  that 
although  the  Transactions  and  Abstracts  show  an  increase  of  over 
200  pages  and  contain  several  lengthy,  as  well  as  important  and 
expensive,  papers,  the  increase  in  cost  should  be  so  small.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  Treasurer  has  to  thank  Professor  Pope  and  Mr.  Barlow  for 
supplying  all  the  blocks  required  to  illustrate  their  paper  published  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  increased  cost  of  the  Pro- 
ceediDgs  is  due  in  part  to  the  issue  of  two  additional  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  extra  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  July  and  in 
October,  and  in  part  also  to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue,  compiled 
with  great  care  by  the  Librarian,  of  the  collection  of  alchemical  works 
above  referred  to  which  the  Society  owes  to  the  generosity  of 
Sir  H.  E.  Koscoe,  and  which  are  now  properly  housed  in  the  Library. 

The  balance  sheet  also  shows  that  a  small  legacy  of  £33  12«.  3</. 
has  been  received  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Dircks,  and  is 
a  residue  of  the  estate  from  which  almost  exactly  thirty  yeai's  ago  the 
Society  received  £840  5^. 

The  Tbeasubeb  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  Society's  Income  and 
Expenditure  during  the  year  1906,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Auditors,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  B.  E.  Hodgkinson  and 
carried  unanimously.  Acknowledgment  was  made  by  Mr.  £.  Grant 
Hooper. 
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INCOME   AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 


Jnamie. 


To  Life  OompositlonB 

„  Admiaflion  Fees 

„  Annual  Bubociiptlons— 

Received  in  advance,  on  account  of  1900 
„  doiiog  1906  on  account  of  1906 
n  »i  II  ii  I'OS 

t»  I*  t>  »t  1904 


£  f.  d. 

£   a.  4. 
268  0  0 

712  0  0 

207  18  0 

t978  0  0 

214  0  0 

10  0  0 

4434  18    0 


Leu  amount  included  in  last  year*!  Income,  being  valuation  of 
Arrears  aa  per  last  Balance  Sheet     260    0   0 

4184  18    0 
Add  Arrears  at  date:  1906  £410,  1906  £24,  estimated  to  realise  as 
Iper  Balance  Sheet ^    ...      260   0    0 

,,  Investments:— 

Dividends  on  £6,780  MetropoUtan  Consolidated  8^  per  oent.  Stock  ...     228  16    8 
„  £1j060  London  and  North  Western  Railway  8  per  cent. 

Debenture  Stock 

£1  520  14t.  9d.  Cardiff  Corporation  8  per  cent.  Stock  ... 

£1,400  India  2i  per  cent.  Stock   

£2,400  Bristol  Corporation  2(  per  oent  Debenture  Stock 
£4,341  Midland  Railway  2(  per  cent  Preference  Stock 

£1,200  Leeds  Corporation  8  per  cent  Stock    

£1,600  Transvaal  8  per  oent  Ouarauteed  Stock     

Income  Tto  Recovered 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account 

Publications  :— 
Sales: 

Journals    

Proceedings      

General  Index 

Memorial  Lectures 

Library  Catalogue 

Atomic  Weight  Tables 

Jubilee  Volume      

Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry.    Vol  I      

Vol.  II     

Ltu  Publishers'  Commission      

Proceeds  of  Advertisements  in  Journal 

Lcti  Commission     ... 


4444  18    0 


29  16 

6 

43  6 

8 

88  6 

0 

67  0 

0 

108  2 

0 

34  4 

0 

42  16 

0 

29  17 

0 

21  16 

6 

849  0 

20  6 

67  1 

10  12 

2  9 

6 

6 

86  6 

98  11 

618  19    8 


1021  18    6 
Subscriptions  from  other  Societies  :— 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Society  of  Public  Anal  vsts      

District  Agriculturists  Analysts  Association 

22    1    0 

Henry  Dirck's  Bequest     • 88  12    3 




6 
8 

1080 
102 

0 

4 

0 
6 

£51  18 
7  16 

977  15  7 
44  2  10 

... 



0 
12 

9 

1 
10 

0 
6 
6 

£7121    8  11 


I  havs  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vonohen  of  the  Society,  and 
and  the  Investments. 

W.  B.  KBBN. 
OM  More*,  1907.  OuHtni  Aeoommtamt. 
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Expenditure. 

By  Bxpenflos  on  kcoount  of  Joornal  and  Froeeedings  :— 

Salary  of  Editor 

Salary  of  Sub-Bdltor ^    

Salary  of  Aaaistant  Sab-Editor     .^    ^.    ... 

Salary  of  Indexer       

Editorial  Poatagee,  *c     

Editorial  Aaaiatanoe 

Abstraotora' Foea       

Printing  of  Journal , 

Printing  of  AdTertiaementa 

Printing  of  Wrappers       

Diatribution  of  Jonmal    , 

Authora' Copiea 

luBoranceofStockatClay'a 

Printing  of  Prooeedinga    

Diatribution  of  Prooeedinga    


„  Annoal  Beport  on  the  Prograaa  of  Chemiatry      ...    ^ 

„  Porchaae  of  baek  nombera  of  Journal 

„  List  of  Fellowa      - 

.,  Library  Ezpenaea  :— 

Salary  of  Librarian 

Booka  and  Periodicala      

Binding 

,,  Indexing  for  International  Catalogue 

„  Illuminated-  Addreaaea  to  Sir  William  Parkin  and  to  the  Univeraity 
of  Aberdeen      

„  AdminiatratiTe  Expenaea  :— 

TeaBxpenaes      

Salary  of  Aaaiatant  Secretary 

Salary  of  Office  Aaalatant 

Wagea  (Gommfaaionaire,  Houaekeeper,  and  Charwoman)     

Ptsnaion.  Era.  Hall    

Coal  and  Lighting       

Houae  EzpeDaea  and  Bepalra 

Inaurance 

Aooountanta'  Chargea       

Acoountanta*  Commiaalonon  Becovery  of  Income  Tax 

Mlacellaneoaa  Printing     

Stationery     „    ...    .v 

Fiuniture 

Poatagea 

Miaoellaueoaa  Expenaea 

„  Balance)  being  exceaa  of  Income  over  Bxpenditure,  carried  Ut  Balance 
Sheet     • 


£      t.d.      JL     f.  d. 


800  0 

0 

900  0 

60  0 

80  0 

23  IS 

16  10 

468  11 

8888  « 

38  1 

119  1 

489  16 

187  7 

10  8 

_« 

4253  9 

8 

224  17 

67  1 

391  18 
514  10 

4 
1 

32  11 

8 

70  6 

2 

110  0 

0 

804  9 

6 

48  9 

0 

357  18 
80  0 

6 
0 

80  18 
180    0 

37  13 
147  16 

80  0 
44    2 

81  8 
6  17 

10  10 
2  0  10 
92  10  7 
87  9  1 
34  17  3 
87  15  10 
21    5    1 


6    4    0 


824  18    4 


741  IS    3 


£7121    8  11 


certify  them  to  be  In  acoordanoe  therewith.      I  have  alao  verified  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers 


Approved— 


E.  Oramt  Hoopsb, 

HT.   FoBSTKR  MOELIYf 
H.  B.  IJI  SUKUB. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year  was  proposed  by 
Sir  William  H.  Perkio,  seconded  by  Dr.  E.  Divers,  and  adopted 
unanimously ;  this  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  William  Bamsay. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  which  will  be  found  on 
p.  626. 

Dr.  T.  K  Thorpe  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
coupled  with  the  request  that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
Society's  Transuctiotia,  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Prof.  J.  Millar 
Thomson,  and  carried  with  acclamation,  the  President  makiog 
acknowledgment. 

The  Scrutators  then  presented  their  report  to  the  Chairman,  who 
declared  that  the  following  had  been  duly  elected  as  Officers  aud 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President :  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidenta  who  have  filled  the  Office  qf  Preetdent :  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Crum  Brown,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
Sir  William  Crookes,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  James  Dewar,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. ;  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.  A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. ;  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.S. ;  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  W.  Odling,  MA.,  M.B., 
F.R.S. ;  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  ScD.,  M.D.,  F.R.S, ;  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ; 
W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ;  T.  K  Thorpe,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.RS. ; 
W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.RS. 

Vioe-PreeideTUs :  J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.;  Rudolph 
Messel,  Ph.D. ;  Sir  Alexander  Pedler,  CLE.,  F.R.S. ;  W.  H.  Perkin, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Smithells,  B.Sc,  F.R.S. ;  W.  P.  Wynne,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Treasurer :  Alexander  Scott,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Secretaries :  M.  0.  Forster,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS. ;  A.  W.  Crossley, 
D.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Foreign  Secretary:  Horace  T.  Brown,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ordinary  JIfembers  of  Council:  Edward  C.  0.  Baly;  Qeorge  T. 
BeUby,  F.RS. ;   Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc. ;  W.  R  E.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D. 

E.  Grant  Hooper ;  H.  A.  D.  Jowett,  D.Sc. ;  H.  R  Le  Sueur,  D.Sc. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Mestino,  March  22nd,  1907. 

By  Raphael  Mbldola,  F.R.S. 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  Chemical  Research   in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Status  of  Original  Research. 

I  HAVE  taken  for  the  subject  of  this  year's  address  a  theme  which 
appeals  to  us  all  in  various  ways,  and  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
under  the  above  heading.  According  to  our  Charter  we  exist  as 
a  Society  "for  the  general  advancement  of  Chemical  Science." 
This  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  our  primary  object  is  the 
promotion  of  original  research  because,  although  there  are  many 
ways  of  promoting  a  science,  original  investigation  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  Our  publications  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  our  Society  has  well  carried  out  and  is  still  actively  pro- 
moting the  object  for  which  it  was  founded  sixty-six  years  ago. 
A  critical  examination  of  our  publications  will  further  show  that 
the  output  of  original  work  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  In  order  to  bring  out  this  point  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Carr,  has  at  my  request  compiled  a  table 
dealing  with  the  period  from  1895  to  1906  inclusive,  and  giving 
under  different  columns  the  number  of  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  the  number  of  contributing  authors, 
and  other  useful  information.  The  table  itself  may  be  consulted 
for  details,*  but  just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  progress  I  may 
state  that,  in  1895,  109  authors  contributed  116  papers  to  the 
Transactions  and  132  authors  contributed  157  abstracts  or  papers 
to  the  Proceedings.  In  1906,  183  authors  contributed  186  papers 
to  the  Transactions  and  215  authors  contributed  236  abstracts  or 
papers  to  the  Proceedings. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  figures  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  generation  of  active  workers  is  springing  up 
of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  in  whose  keeping 
we,  whose  period  of  activity  cannot  in  the  order  of  nature  last  very 
many  years,  may  feel  assured  that  the  reputation  of  our  Society 
will  be  honourably  maintained.  Taking  advantage  of  my  present 
position  for  addressing  this  newer  band  of  workers,  I  would  veil- 
^  See  Appendix  A,  p.  659, 
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tare  to  point  out  that  the  investigations  which  you  are  carrying 
on  are  of  an  importance  which  perhaps  even  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasts in  your  ranks  have  hardly  yet  realised.  It  is  not  alone  the 
individual  discoveries,  it  is  not  only  your  personal  contributions 
to  the  great  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  neither  is  it  the  practical 
applications  of  your  discoveries  that  constitute  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  work,  the  results  of  which  you  are  giving  to  the 
world.  We  are  all  labourers  in  a  common  cause — ^the  maintenance 
of  the  spirit  of  scientific  research — and  it  is  to  organisations  like 
this  and  kindred  societies  that  we  look  for  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  that  spirit.  Every  advance  made  into  the  fimit- 
less  regions  of  the  unknown,  whether  by  a  few  humble  steps  or  by 
the  flying  leap  of  a  great  generalisation,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  the  common  cause.  We  must  take  a  broad,  an 
imperial  view  of  original  research  if  we  desire,  as  we  all  do,  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind.  Every  discovery  emanating  from  your 
laboratories  not  only  helps  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  science 
but  it  helps  also  to  uphold  the  general  principle  that  original  re- 
search is  in  itself  and  by  itself  the  most  powerful  weapon  that  has 
been  or  ever  can  be  wielded  by  mankind  in  struggling  with  the 
great  problems  which  nature  offers  on  all  sides  for  solution. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  for  me  to  sound  a  psean  on  behalf 
of  original  research  before  the  Fellows  of  a  Society  which  osten- 
sibly exists  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  research.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunately  only  too  notorious  that  in  this  country 
the  general  public  attitude  towards  research  is  either  apathetic  or 
else  narrowly  practical — ^narrow  to  the  extent  of  crippling  real  pro- 
gress. Although  we  may  all,  individually  and  collectively,  realise 
the  importance  of  our  mission,  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
said  to  have  given  recognition  to  the  principle  that  the  productive 
activity  of  the  scientific  worker  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  con- 
cerned in  all  national  development,  and  that  the  credit  of  the 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  demands  that  our  rate  of 
progress  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery  should  go  on  increasing 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  such  as  this  to  remind  the  outer 
world  from  time  to  time  that  in  this  and  in  our  sister  societies, 
both  within  and  without  the  precincts  of  Burlington  House,  there 
exist  bands  of  ardent  workers  who  are  fighting  in  this  great 
cause,  often  in  face  of  adverse  influences  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  public  indifference  or  other  causes,  some  of  which  I 
propose  dealing  with  in  this  address. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  influence  of  scientific  progress 
on  the  evolution  of  civilisation^  that  is,  to  all  students  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  modem  science,  the  general  want  of  appreciation  of  re- 
search here  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  profound  wonderment.     It 
is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this 
public  apathy  on  the  present  occasion.     We  must,  I  am  afraid, 
deal  with  it  as  an  accepted  fact.     Attention  has  from  time  to  time 
been  called  to  this  national  weakness  by  the  Press  and  by  pub- 
licists whose  influence  should  carry  conviction  to  the  lay  mind. 
We  can,  no   doubt,  remjember  weighty  utterances  by  statesmen 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and,  above  all,  in  recent 
times,  Mr.   Haldane,  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  driving  home 
the  lesson  of  the  importance  of  science  and  of  scientific  method  to 
the  national  welfare.     Nor  have  our  scientific  workers  themselves 
failed  to  sound  the  note  of  alarm  with  all  the  authority  of  expert 
knowledge.     But,  in  spite  of  these  individual  efforts,   it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  made  much  headway;   public  interest  in 
scientific  research  may  still  be  considered  to  be  on  a  low  level — 
certainly  lower  here  than  in  many  other  leading  nations,  and  most 
decidedly  lower   than   is  desirable  in  the  best  interests   of   our 
country.     A  temporary  flicker  of  excitement  is  caused  when  some 
sensational  discovery  is  announced,  or  when  some  result  of  imme- 
diate practical  (commercial)  value  is  made  known,  but  even  in 
these  cases  the  interest  taken  is  only  transitory  and  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  immediate  issue;  the  broad  cause  which  makes  such 
results  possible  is  lost  sight  of.     The  steady,  plodding  work  which 
culminates  in  great  discoveries  is  being  carried  on  quite  unheeded 
by  the  general  public,  and  the  workers  themselves  are  practically 
unknown  outside  the  ranks  of  science.    Research  as  a  "cult''  is 
not  understood;  the  national  attitude  towards  the  workers  is  one 
of  "  payment  by  results  "  in  the  very  narrowest  sense  of  the  term. 
How  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  remedied  is  a  knotty  question 
which  I  confess  appears  to  me  somewhat  hopeless  of 'solution  at 
the  present   time.     It   may   be  that   by   persistent    attack    from 
within  and  the  pressure  of  competition  from  without  the  country 
will,  in  fact  must  sooner  or  later,  awaken  to  the  situation.     It  may 
be  that  science  will  have  to  become  more  self-assertive  and  make 
its  influence  felt  as  a  political  power.     There  is  need  here,  as 
has  been  often  suggested,   for  a  Minister  corresponding  to  the 
"  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,"   or  the   "  Cidtus-Minister "   of 
other  countries.     The  newly-formed  "  British  Science  Guild  '*  may 
fairly  be  expected  in  the  course  of  time  to  help  us  in  raising  the 
level  of  public  opinion  towards  the  importance  of  research,  this 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  this  organisa- 
tion has  been  founded.    It  is  safe  to  assert  that  any  individual 
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or  organised   body  of  workers,  however  zealous,  who  undertake 
this  mission  will  have  a  Herculean  task  to  perform.     But,  in  the 
meantime,   while  waiting  for   the   era   of   public   enlightenment, 
there  must  be  no  pause  in  your  search  for  new  knowledge;  there 
is  no  need  to  call  a  halt;  there  are  boundless  ''regions  yet  un- 
trod"  awaiting  your  enterprise.     The  imperial  view  of  research 
which  I  am  advocating  will  add  zest  to  your  labours  if  you  con- 
sider that  by  your  individual  efforts  you  are  helping  forward  the 
general  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart.     The  new  recruits  which 
our  little  army  of  research  chemists  has  gathered  into  its  ranks  are 
missionaries  in  this  cause  and  active  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  creativeness  of  its  scientific  men  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  assets  which  the  country  possesses.     It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  qualify  this  statement  with  the  caution  that  I  am 
not  advocating  a  policy  of  bluster  or  of  exaggerated  self-assertive- 
ness  towards  the  non-scientific  laity,  or  the  equally  objectionable 
policy  of  constituting  ourselves  a  mutual  admiration  society.    The 
temperament  of  our  countrymen  may,  happily,  be  depended  upon 
for  keeping  them  clear  of  the  danger  of  assuming  an  attitude 
which  is  both  derogatory  to  science  and  damaging  to  its  status  in 
the  public  estimation.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  survey 
the  achievements    of   our  little  army  of  workers  during  the  last 
decade  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  in  zeal  or 
originality,  nor  in  any  of  the  qualifications  which  iiave  enabled 
other  nations  to  advance  the  cause  of  chemical  science,  are  we  lack- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  Jubilee  op  the  Foundation  op  the  Coal-tar  Colour 
Industry  and  its  Lessons. 

The  exaltation  of  scientific  research  into  an  abstract  principle 
or  "  cult,"  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  put 
together  for  your  consideration  on  this  last  opportunity  when  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  the  Presidential 
Chair,  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  subject  to  all  who  keep  in  view  the 
objects  of  a  society  such  as  this.  If  I  venture  to  formulate  the 
principle  somewhat  more  emphatically  on  this  occasion,  it  is  that 
the  international  gathering,  which  took  place  here  last  sximmer  in 
honour  of  our  distinguished  past-President,  Sir  William  Perkin, 
and  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the  coal-tar 
colour  industry,  has  given  rise  to  many  considerations  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  subject  of  this  address.  Although 
at  that  memorable  assembly  the  voice  of  the  nations  was  raised 
in  gratitude  for  and  in  recognition  of  the  numerous  benefits  aria- 
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ing  from  the  establishment  of  a  great  industry,  we  must  not 
forget  that  below  the  chorus  of  praise  and  congratulation,  so  justly 
sounded  in  honour  of  the  founder,  there  was  flowing  an  under- 
current of  thought  which,  in  some  of  the  addresses  and  speeches, 
found  verbal  expression — ^the  thought  that  this  industry  owed  its 
existence  to  scientiflc  research,  and  that  it  had  been  developed 
into  its  present  magnitude  by  the  never-ceasing  applications  of 
research.  Certainly,  Perkin  himself  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  driving  home  this  lesson  either  to  his  scientific  colleagues  or  to 
the  general  public.  I  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the  coal-tar  indus- 
try into  a  position  of  undue  prominence,  although  I  have  myself 
served  an  apprenticeship  thereto,  but  it  is  now  quite  notorious 
that  no  branch  of  modem  industry  has  ever  furnished  such  a 
striking  object-lesson  in  the  application  of  scientific  research  to 
industrial  progress. 

I  confess  that  there  was  sore  temptation  in  sketching  the  out- 
lines of  this  address  to  take  advantage  of  last  year's  jubilee,  in 
order  to  treat  specifically  of  the  history  of  the  coal-tar  industry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bearing  of  pure  scientific  discovery 
upon  its  progress  and  development.  It  is  thought  by  many  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  such  a  thesis.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  avoid  handling  a  topic  which 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  technical,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  already  been  dealt 
with  to  some  extent  by  chemists,  many  of  whom  are  well  qualified 
to  speak  with  expert  authority.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind 
you  of  the  addresses  delivered  before  the  German  Chemical  Society 
in  1890  in  honour  of  Kekuld,  on  the  occasion  -of  the  celebration 
of  the  foundation  of  the  benzene  theory;  of  the  Griess  obituary 
notices  by  Hofmann,  Emil  Fischer,  and  Caro,  published  by  the 
same  Society  in  1891;  of  Caro's  well-known  lecture  on  l^e  in- 
dustry, delivered  before  the  German  Chemical  Society  in  1892;  of 
the  Hofmann  memorial  lectures,  delivered  before  this  Society  in 
1896  by  Lord  Playfair,  Sir  F.  Abel,  Dr.  Perkin,  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong; and  of  the  recent  lecture  by  A.  v.  Baeyer^  given  in  honour 
of  the  Perkin  jubilee.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  the  great  steps,  the  new  departures  in  the  industry  of  ooal-tar 
products,  have  been  the  outcome  of  pioneering  work  carried  on  in 
the  first  place '  without  immediate  reference  to  practical  results. 
All  honour  to  those  who  have  developed  these  results  into  manu- 
facturing operations,  but  honour  in  the  first  place  to  the  scientific 
pioneers!  This  is  the  real  lesson  taught  by  the  celebrations  of 
last  July.    It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  the  next  place 
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how  far  this  lesson  has  been  learnt  here  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
scientific  public  and  on  the  other  by  the  general. public. 

That  the  lesson  has  not  been  learnt  by  those  who  are  most 
immediately  concerned,  the  manufacturers  themselves,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  when  we  compare  the  enormous  development  of 
the  industry  in  Germany  with  its  comparatively  small  develop- 
ment here  and  its  decadence  in  France,  once  an  active  centre  and 
a  successful  competitor  with  us  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
colouring-matters.  This,  I  am  fully  aware,  is  a  sore  topic  with  our 
manufacturers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  facts  are  only  too  obvious. 
A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  James  T.  Conroy  on  "  The  Chemical  Trade 
of  England  and  Germany — ^a  Comparison  "  (J,  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind,y 
1906,  35,  1011)  will  be  found  very  instructive  by  those  who 
require  later  statistical  details.  With  respect  to  the  public  attitude, 
it  may  be  said  that  such  appreciation  of  Perkin's  work  as  was  ex- 
pressed through  our  Press  was  just  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated in  a  country  where  the  true  position  of  scientific  research  is 
imperfectly  understood.  The  rejoicing  was  over  the  purely  prac- 
tical achievement — ^the  discovery  of  the  convertibility  by  chemical 
processes  of  so  many  otherwise  useless  tar  products  into  saleable 
articles  of  commerce.  The  public  cannot,  as  matters  now  exist  in 
this  country,  go  behind  such  proximate  results.  Moreover,  the 
limitation  of  the  appreciation  in  this  way  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  status  of  scientific  research  in '  general,  and  of  chemical 
research  in  particular,  in  the  national  estimation.  Consider,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  works  of  the  litterateur  or  artist;  these  appeal 
directly  to  the  public  or  to  some  section  of  the  public,  and  can  be 
appreciated  according  to  their  merits.  Not  so  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  investigator;  his  achievements  are  measured  solely  by 
the  utilitarian  standard;  he  is,  as  I  said  before,  paid  strictly  by 
results.  In  other  words,  while  Literature  and  Art  have  taken 
their  position  as  ''  cults  "  in  all  civilised  nations — a  position  to 
which  they  are  fully  entitled — Science  is  judged  by  a  lower  and 
narrower  standard,  and  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  in  this 
country  the  same  position  as  its  sister  branches  of  culture. 

With  respect  to  our  own  branch  of  science.  Chemistry,  it  may 
be  especially  said  that  it  is  not  generally  recognised  that  the  so- 
called  "practical"  achievements  are  few  and  far  between;  that 
they  do  not  spring  already  perfected  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
some  "  inventor,"  but  are  always  led  up  to  by  num^erous  discoveries 
which,  according  to  the  national  standard  of  valuation,  would  be 
considered  worthless.  The  jubilee  celebration  of  last  summer  is 
particularly  instructive  from  this  point  of  view.    I  do  not  think 
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that  it  was  at  all  realised  by  the  public  that  the  rejoicing  on 
that  occasion  was  over  something  more  than  the  discovery  of 
mauve  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry.  Those  representa- 
tives of  our  science  who  were  present  could  have  told  the  nation 
that  the  founder  of  that  industry  had  half  a  century  ago  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  pure  scientific  research  to  take  ruik  as  a  real 
power  spelling  prosperity  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  learnt 
the  lesson  of  how  to  use  it.  They  could  have  told  the  public  also 
that  while  the  accidental  discovery  of  mauve  in  the  course  of  a 
scientific  attempt  to  synthesise  quinine  was  not  in  itself  a  very 
remarkable  achievement,  that  chance  observation  happened  to  be 
made  by  a  young  man  'who  was  prompted  to  try  the  experiment  by 
legitimate  deduction,  and  who  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
research  that  he  followed  up  the  hint  thus  given  with  true  scien- 
tific method  and  developed  a  laboratory  preparation  into  a  factory 
product  involving  the  use  of  raw  materials  which  had  never  before 
been  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  which  had  been  discovered  by 
previous  generations  of  chemists  who  could  never  have  dreamt  that 
their  results  would  be  raised  to  the  importance  of  being  of 
"practical"  use.  So,  also,  it  could  have  been  pointed  out  l^at 
while  Perkin  himself  never  manufactured  more  than  some  half  a 
dozen  colouring-matters  during  his  connexion  with  the  industry, 
the  total  number  now  on  the  market  being  about  1,000,  he  had 
synthesised  scores  of  compounds,  and  had  made  other  discoveries 
of  no  commercial  value  whatever  but  which  are  of  no  less  im- 
portance, in  fact;  are  really  of  greater  scientific  importance,  than 
the  half-dozen  dyestuffs  made  at  Greenford  betwe^i  1856  and  1873, 
and  which  would  lose  none  of  their  interest  for  us  had  mauve 
never  been  discovered  and  the  coal-tar  colour  industry  never  called 
into  existence.  It  may  be  said  in  brief  that  it  was  the  principle 
of  research  that  was  being  honoured  in  the  person  of  one  of 
the  great  pioneers  in  the  application  of  chemical  science  to 
chemical  industry,  and  that  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  nations 
was  not  alone  for  the  material  benefits  arising  from  the  industry, 
but  equally  for  the  enormous  impetus  which  the  new  branch  of 
manufacture  gave  to  the  development  of  pure  chemistry,  this 
being  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  science  now,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all  students  of  that  history,  but  which  certainly  re- 
mained unread  by  the  outer  world  at  the  time  of  the  gathering 
here  last  July. 

Although  giving  special  prominence  to  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  the  imputation  that  I  am  depreciating  the  industrial  side 
of  his  particular  achievements    or    the    application    of   chemical 
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science  to  industry  in  general.  My  contention  is  for  the  principle 
that  scientific  research,  like  every  other  branch  of  human  culture, 
is  worthy  of  national  homage,  whether  it  leads  to  immediately 
*'  practical "  results  or  not — that  its  position  in  the  scale  of  civilis- 
ing agencies  is  not  dependent  upon  such  occasional  stimulants  as 
the  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry  or  the  announce- 
ment of  a  sensational  discovery  which  furnishes  materials  for  news- 
paper paragraphs.  It  would,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that 
any  country  which  limited  its  appreciation  of  research  to  such 
branches  of  science  as  were  likely  to  lead  to  industrial  develop- 
ments was  on  a  low  level  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  happens — 
perhaps  I  may  add  fortunately  for  us — ^that  our  particular  science 
has  its  utilitarian  side,  but  that  is,  so  to  say,  a  happy  accident 
which  has  in  many  ways  promoted  our  cause.  I  may  remind  you 
that  in  our  Charter  a  kind  of  utilitarian  excuse  had  to  be  found 
for  granting  the  privilege  of  incorporation  to  the  original  body  of 
members,  that  excuse  being  that  Chemical  Science  is  "  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  many  of  which  mainly  depend  on  the  application  of 
chemical  principles  and  discoveries  for  their  beneficial  develop- 
ment," and  that  the  Chemical  Society  had  further  for  its  object 
''a  more  extended  and  economical  application  of  the  industrial 
resources  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  community.''  But,  as  you 
all  know,  the  enormous  development  of  our  subject  has  necessi- 
tated the  formation  of  other  societies  dealing  with  the  industrial 
and  professional  sides  of  chemistry,  and  although  we  have  now 
limited  our  work  to  the  primary  object,  ''  the  general  advancement 
of  Chemical  Science,"  the  Fellows  of  this  parent  Society  are  none 
the  less  cognisant  and  appreciative  of  the  activity  and  efficiency  of 
those  other  organisations  to  which  we  have  given  rise  in  the  course 
of  our  history. 

In  maintaining  the  principle  that  scientific  research  has  been, 
is  being,  and  can  always  be  carried  on  independently  of  its  prac- 
tical applications,  I  have  no  desire  to  give  countenance  to  the 
view,  somewhat  prevalent,  I  fear,  in  this  country,  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  antagonism  between  pure  and  applied  science;  that 
the  scientifically  trained  chemist,  for  example,  and  the  ''  practical " 
man,  instead  of  being  allies,  as  they  should  be,  are  in  opposition. 
The  days  when  such  notions  were  held  are,  happily,  passing  away; 
if  but  slowly  in  this  country  much  more  rapidly  abroad.  My  plea 
simply  amounts  to  a  claim  for  the  readjustment  of  the  positions 
of  pure  and  applied  science  in  the  public  estimation.  The  course 
of  industrial  development  in  the  future  is  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  interwoven  ¥dth  the  development  of  pure  science,  and 
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the  perpetuation  of  erroneous  ideas  on  this  point  cannot  but  act 
injuriously  on  both  causes.  In  out  own  domain  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  antagonism,  between  the  two  aspects 
of  chemistry.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  from  the  experience  furnished  by  the  coal-tar  industry 
that  the  rate  of  progress  is  actually  measurable  by  the  degree  of 
substitution  of  pure  science  for  empiricisuL  Those  manufacturers 
who  fail  to  recognise  this  principle  do  so  at  their  own  peril;  those 
who  have  realised  its  truth  cannot  but  admit  that  the  more  en- 
lightened views  respecting  the  function  of  science  in  the  factory 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Perkin's  work  and 
example  half  a  century  ago. 

Chemical  Reseabch  in  Educational  and  Manufacturing 

Centres. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  expression  to  the  views  of 
chemists  concerning  the  position  of  research,  I  will,  in  the  next 
place,  venture  to  submit  the  question  whether  the  output  of  work, 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  early  part  of  this  address,  is 
really  representative  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation, 
and,  if  not,  whether  there  are  retarding  or  deterrent  caiises  in 
operation  tending  to  check  the  progress  of  chemical  research  in 
this  country.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  few  pre- 
liminary considerations  must  be  made  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
although  we  comprise  within  our  ranks  practically  all  the  active 
workers,  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  the  only  publishers  of  original 
chemical  research  in  Great  Britain.  Some  distinguished  authors, 
as  we  know,  have  contributed  their  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  the  Manchester  Literai;y  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  other  publishing  bodies,  or  have  pub- 
lished directly  through  some  scientific  magazine  or  joumaL  Our 
workers  occasionally  also  send  their  results  to  the  German 
Chemical  Society  for  publication  in  the  Berichte  or  to  the  French 
Academy  for  publication  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  publication  of  chemical 
papers  by  British  chemists  through  channels  other  than  our 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  overwhelmingly  large  proportion  of  the  work  done 
is  communicated  to  our  Society  that  we  may  justly  claim  that  our 
publications  are  fairly  representative  of  the  total  activity  of  the 
country  in  the' way  of  research.  I  will  remind  you  further  that 
such  papers  as  do  appear  in  our  pages  have,  as  it  were,  received 
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the  stamp  of  originality  or  fitness  for  insertion  in  our  journal  by 
being  filtered  through  the  Publication  Committee^  and  I  think  we 
may  legitimately  claim  also  that  the  standard  of  quality  thus  in- 
sured has,  on  the  whole,  been  maintained  at  a  high  level.  In  the 
next  place  I  would  urge  that,  as  we  have  in  the  past  fulfilled  and  are 
now  carrying  out  that  primary  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  cus- 
todians of  chemical  research  in  this  country,  and  that  we  are 
bound,  at  least  morally,  if  not  by  virtue  of  any  executive  powers, 
to  safeguard  and  look  after  the  interests  of  research  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  carried  on,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  any  de- 
terrent causes  that  tend  to  hamper  its  progress.  In  giving  publicity 
to  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  such  antagonistic  influences 
in  operation  here,  I  am  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempting 
to  minimise  the  value  of  the  work  which  is  being  done.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  consider  what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  great 
personal  sacrifice,  the  value  of  the  achievements  becomes  enor- 
mously enhanced  and  the  sterling  quality  of  our  workers  is  brought 
more  vividly  into  prominence.  The  question  actually  before  us 
is  whether  we  are  getting  as  much  in  the  way  of  original  investiga- 
tion as  might  fairly  be  expected  in  view  of  the  potential  research 
talent  known  to  exist  in  our  ranks.  If,  as  I  maintain,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  it  may  be  at  least  useful,  even  if  no  definite 
remedial  measure  can  be  enforced,  to  examine  into  and  make 
known  publicly  the  causes  leading  to  this  suppression  of  talent. 
It  is  confessedly  a  very  large  subject  to  deal  with  adequately  in 
the  course  of  an  address,  and  the  task  is  by  no  means  lightened 
by  the  reflection  that  however  strong  a  case  can  be  made  out  in 
support  of  the  couclusions  at  which  we  may  arrive,  we  have  no 
power  in  our  corporate  capacity  to  insure  compulsory  action  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  are  not  in 
the  position  of  a  church  militant,  declaring  a  crusade  against 
scientific  unbelievers,  neither  can  we  exert  the  influence  of  a 
trades  union  and  proclaim  a  strike  among  oiir  workers.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  retarding  influences  in  the 
hope  that  a  public  expression  of  chemical  opinion  may  lead  to 
some  improvement  in  the  existing  conditions. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  under  consideration,  the  first  point 
to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  research  is  being  dr  might  be  expected  to  be 
carried  on.  We  may  begin  with  such  establishments  as  those 
which  have  been  built  and  endowed,  and  are  being  maintained  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  enabling  research  to  be  conducted  under 
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favourable  conditions,  like  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  Davy- 
Faraday  Laboratory,  founded  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond.  Then,  also, 
there  are  certain  public  establishments  like  the  Royal  C!oll^^  of 
Science,  the  Central  Technical  College,  maintained  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  University  Collie,  London,  the 
Gk>vemment  Laboratory,  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  and  the  Research  Department  at  Woolwich,  which, 
although  not  .primarily  founded  for  the  prosecution  of  abstract 
research  only,  have  helped  to  enrich  our  science  by  the  publica- 
tion of  results  obtained  in  their  laboratories.  To  these  may  be 
added  certain  semi-private  establishments,  founded  in  connexion 
with  particular  industries,  such  as  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Station, 
to  which  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  has  recently  made  the  muni- 
ficent grant  of  £10,000,  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  and 
the  Guinness  Research  Laboratory.  The  Lister  Institute  also  must 
be  regarded  as  a  contributing  laboratory.  To  all  these  cenlares  of 
research  our  science  is  indebted  for  many  notable  advances,  and 
beyond  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  founders,  supporters,  and 
workers  in  the  various  laboratories,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  institutions  excepting  perhaps  to  point  out  that  many  of 
them  are  most  inadequately  endowed  and  supported,  in  view  of 
the  national  importance  of  the  work  which  they  enable  our  active 
chemists  to  carry  out. 

After  giving  to  these  institutions  and  establishments  all  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  there  remain  two  other 
groups  of  centres  in  which  research  might  be  expected  to  flourish. 
I  refer  to  educational  establishments  and  to  factories.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  any  research  which  is  con- 
ducted in  their  laboratories  is  for  trade  purposes,  and  that  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  publicity  to  the  results. 
This  is  a  perfectly  fair  contention  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  factories  as  centres  of  research  might  very  well  have 
been  regarded  as  beyond  the  province  of  this  Society.  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  this  point  here  were  it  not  that 
it  is  in  reality  most  intimately  bound  up  with  the  other  aspect  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  viz.,  the  part  played  by  educa- 
tionaj.  establishments  in  furthering  chemical  research  in  th!^ 
country.  This  connexion  will,  I  hope,  be  made  clear  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  remarks. 

Turning  to  educational  centres,  we  have  in  the  first  place  the 
Universities,  University  Colleges,  and  Institutions  of  University 
rank.  A  few  of  these,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Victoria  University 
at  Manchester,  where  a  recognised  school  of  chemistry  has  been 
created,  and  Cambridge,  whence  contributions  of  importance  readi 
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US  from  time  to  time,  are  doing  good  service  in  the  cause  of  chemical 
research,  as  witnessed  "by  the  pages  of  our  publications.  From 
other  University  laboratories,  also,  we  receive  occasional  communi- 
cations, these  being  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  professors.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Manchester,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  any 
of  our  Universities  has  there  been  called  into  existence  an  active 
centre  of  chemical  research — a  ''school"  in  the  Continental  sense 
of  the  term.  I  do  not  propose  dealing  in  detail  on  this  occasion 
with  the  very  large  question  of  the  position  of  research  in  our 
Universities,  but  putting  the  case  broadly,  we  should,  I  think,  all 
agree  that  after  making  allowance  for  the  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions, the  actual  contributions  to  our  science  from  these  centres 
are  far  below  the  standard,  both  of  quality  and  quantity,  which 
might  be  expected  and  which  we  should  all  like  to  see  attained. 
If  any  doubt  on  this  point  should  exist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  the  productive  activity  in  the  Continental  Universities  as 
compared  with  our  own.  Judged  by  this  standard,  there  can  be 
only  one  conclusion — that  many  of  our  Universities  are  distinct 
failures  as  centres  of  chemical  research,  and  that  the  total  output 
of  work  from  University  laboratories  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  great  traditions  of  this  country  as  a  pioneering  nation  in  scien- 
tific discovery.  The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  this  conclusion 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous'  development  of  our  science 
during  the  three-and-twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  William  Perkin,  I  find  myself  making  practically 
the  same  complaint  that  he  made  from  this  chair  in  1884  (Trans., 
46,  219).  If  these  seats  of  the  highest  learning,  called  into 
existence  for  the  dissemination  and  promotion  of  knowledge,  can 
give  such  a  comparatively  poor  account  of  their  achievements  in 
chemistry,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  deterrent  causes  at 
work.  It  would  be  going  beyond  my  province  to  attempt  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  these  causes  here;  they  are  numerous  and  not 
easy  to  deal  with  in  a  limited  time,  but  some  of  them  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  affecting  the  position  of  chemical  research 
in  other  educational  centres  which  I  propose  discussing  imme- 
diately. They  may  be  summed  up  under  such  headings  as  ancient 
traditions,  defective  educational  methods,  want  of  sufficient  means 
leading  to  the  frittering  away  of  the  research  faculty  by  the 
drudgery  of  "  coaching,"  the  poor  outlook  for  chemical  research  as 
a  career>  and  the  pedantic 'notion  that  a  subject  requiring  for  its 
advancement  something  akin  to  manual  labour  is  derogatory  to 
high  scholarship.  Behind  these  causes  is  the  general  public  ignor- 
ance of  and  apathy  towards  research,  to  which  I  referred  at  th^ 
outset,  and  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  utterances  of  recent  authori- 
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ties  in  the  educational  world,  over  them  all  is  the  trail  of  the 
examining  board. 

In  dealing  with  the  next  part  of  the  subject,  the  newer  educa- 
tional institutions,  I  must  crave  indulgence  while  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  few  personal  reminiscences,  for  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
in  the  position  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  newer 
state  of  affairs  in  the  educational  world.  Entering  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  in  Oxford  Street,  as  a  student  in  1866,  I 
found  that  Hofmann  had  just  left  this  country,  and  I  never  had 
the  advantage  of  coming  under  the  direct  influence  of  that  great 
teacher.  But  the  spirit  of  research  which  he  had  called  into 
existence  pervaded  that  institution,  and  we  all  know  that  under 
his  inspiration  a  school  of  brilliant  chemists  was  formed — a  body 
of  men  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  English  chemistry,  both  in 
its  scientific  and  industrial  aspects.  Many  of  Hofmann's  pupils 
are,  happily,  still  with  us,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  give  a  list 
of  names;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  them  have  occupied  the 
chair  from  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you. 

At  that  time  the  prospects  of  a  career  for  a  scientifically  trained 
student  were  not  very  promising.  Apart  from  the  various  branches 
of  engineering,  there.  wHs  no  great  demand  for  scientific  men  in  the 
constructive  or  productive  industries.  Electricity  had  not  then 
developed  into  a  branch  of  applied  science,  and,  although  chemistry 
was  the  only  science  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  manufactures, 
the  number  of  openings  in  factories  or  in  educational  establish- 
ments was  very  limited,  and  the  outlook  for  a  young  chemist  who 
had  to  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  for  his  living 
was  not  very  hopeful.  I  well  remember  that  when  mj  own  incli- 
nations towards  chemistry  were  under  consideration,  the  pinnacle 
of  success  was  supposed  to  be  only  attainable  by  becoming  what 
was  known  as  an  "  analytical  chemist,''  a  definition  used  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  scientific  chemist  and  the  pharmacist,  the 
latter,  as  I  may  remind  you,  having  then,  as  now,  the  right  to  the 
designation  ''  chemist."  It  is  true  that  the  foundation  of  the  coal- 
tar  colour  industry  by  Perkin  in  1856  had  given  a  great  impetus 
to  chemical  training  as  a  means  of  achieving  industrial  suooesa, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  large  numbew  of  students  were  attracted 
to  chemistry  as  a  career  by  this  discovery.  But  by  1866  the  ex- 
citement  caused  by  the  introduction  of  mauve  and  magenta  and 
their  successors  had  subsided,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
the  throng  of  zealous  students  who  filled  the  laboratories  in  Oxford 
Street  were  altogether  drawn  there  by  prospects  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  new  colouring-matters.  The  influence  at  work  in 
filling  these  laboratories  was,  as  we  have  been  frequently  told, 
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Hofmann's  personality — his  zeal  and  genius  as  an  investigator  and 
his  brilliancy  as  a  teacher.  It  was  his  reputation  as  a  great  ex- 
plorer into  the  regions  of  the  unknown  that  attracted  many,  per- 
haps most  of  us,  into  that  Institution  the  destinies  of  which  he  had 
guided,  and  the  one  great  aim  of  those  who  were  launched  upon 
their  career  under  this  inspiring  influence,  or  under  the  traditional 
influence  that  long  survived  his  departure  from  this  country,  was 
to  find  soma  opening  in  life  where  opportunities  would  be  given 
for  following  the  lead  of  the  great  master  by  contributing  some- 
thing towards  the  advancement  of  their  science.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  the  chances  of  finding  suitable  openings  were  few,  and  it  did 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  find  such  opportunities.  Some 
by  stress  of  circumstances  had  to  utilise  their  training  for  bread- 
winning  purposes  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  the  College; 
others,  also  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research,  could  find  no 
career  giving  scope  for  the  development  of  this  faculty,  and  were 
perforce  compelled  to  expend  their  energies  in  other  directions. 

The  state  of  affairs  which  I  have  outlined  above  persisted  for 
many  years,  and  in  fact  the  conditions  have  not  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  down  to  the  present  time.  There  were  but 
few  centres  of  research  activity  in  the  country,  and  the  appoint- 
ments connected  with  these  were  so  badly  paid  that  other  branches 
of  more  lucrative  work  had  also  to  be  carried  on  in  order  to  make 
research  work  possible.  The  factories  had,  more  or  less,  failed  as 
centres  for  the  scientific  activity  of  trained  research  chemists,  and 
the  private  institutions  or  educational  establishments  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  would-be  chemical 
investigators.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  chilly  atmosphere 
the  spirit  of  research  did  not  flourish  very  vigorously.  A  few 
zealous  workers  kept  the  torch  alight,  often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  one  set  of  institu* 
tions  from  which  much  original  work  formerly  proceeded,  namely, 
the  laboratories  attached  to  some  of  the  hospitals,  have  gradually 
declined  as  research  centres.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  the  general  position  of  research  and  the  limited  outlet 
for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  tho 
new  departure  in  modern  education,  which  is  known  as  the  t^hnical 
education  movement,  was  hailed  with  most  sanguine  expectations 
by  all  who  had  at  heart  the  scientific  prestige  of  this  couiitry. 
The  first  step  taken  towards  the  serious  development  of  this  phase 
of  education  is  due  to  our  City  and  Gxiilds  of  London  Institute, 
under  which  endowment  evening  classes  were  started  in  the  Cowper 
Street  Schools  in  1879,  and  later  a  day  department,  which  became 
an  established  part  of  the  scheme  on  the  opening  of  the  Finsbury 
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Technical  College  in  1883.  The  Central  Technical  Collie  was 
opened  in  1885.  It  is  not  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  work  of  our 
own  Institute;  the  President  of  this  Society  is,  ex-officio,  a  member 
of  its  Council  and  Executive  Committee.  I  only  refer  to  the  fore- 
going dates  because  of  the  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  on 
the  later  development  of  technical  education.  The  Acts  of  Par- 
liament of  1889  and  1890  placed,  as  you  know,  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  technical  education,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  successful  pioneering  work  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  had  to  a  very  great  extent  prepared  the  way 
and  created  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  favourable  for  the 
development  of  the  new  movement.  Out  of  that  movement  there 
has  sprung  into  existence  a  number  of  institutions  classed  here  as 
belonging  to  the  ''  Polytechnic  "  type,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-three  in  and  around  London  and  about  110  in  the 
provinces. 

In  stating  that  this  new  departure  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  those  chemists  who  were  watching  the  course  of  events 
some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  known  that  in  ability  our  workers 
were  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries ;  it  was  known  that  the 
research  spirit  was  dormant  here,  but  that  owing  to  defective  and 
obsolete  methods  of  education  and  other  causes  this  available  source 
of  national  prestige  and  prosperity  was  being  very  largely  squan- 
dered away.  Here  were  new  institutions  coming  into  exist^ice 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  improving  the  industries  of  this 
country;  they  were  unfettered  by  ancient  traditions,  and  ahead  of 
them  was  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  encouraging  development 
along  the  right  lines.  Surely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  by  most  of  us,  that  in  these 
laboratories  there  would  be  formed  new  centres  of  research — ^that 
the  outlook  for  the  scientifically-trained  chemist  would  be  dis- 
tinctly improved.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  outset 
of  the  new  movement  numbers  of  young  men  of  high  ability  and 
full  of  zeal  were  attracted  towards  these  institutions  by  the  prospect 
of  finding  themselves  in  a  favourable  environment  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  their  science.  This  movement  had  confessedly 
/or  its  primary  motive  the  improvement  of  the  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  of  the  artisan  classes,  but  this 
most  praiseworthy  object  did  not  appear  to  be,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with,  the  prosecution  of  research.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  I  do  not  imagine  that  many  dissentient  voices  will 
be  raised   when  I   state   that   if  it  was   contemplated   that  the 
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chemical  industriee  would  be  improved  in  the  same  way  that  other 
industries  would  be  advanced  the  movement  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  In  our  particular  subject  it  is,  I  think,  generally  recognised 
that  the  main  hope  of  advancement  is  from  above  and  not  from 
below — ^that  it  is  with  the  leaders  and  not  with  the  rank  and  file 
tliat  rests  the  prosperity  of  this  country  in  the  way  of  chemical 
manufactures. 

If  we  now  ask  whether  the  modem  educational  development  has 
fulfilled  our  expectations  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science,  I  for  one  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound 
disappointment.  There  may  be  better  times  ahead  when  that  era 
of  public  enlightenment  dawns,  but  at  present,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  these  twenty-three  London  polytechnics  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  little  productive  that  we  may  discount  them  as  active 
centres  of  research.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  this 
class  of  institution  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  that  the 
total  expenditure  in  the  way  of  money  and  teaching  energy  is  so 
great  in  comparison  with  the  output  of  original  work  that  diemists 
have  every  right  to  ask  why  this  state  of  affairs  should  exist.  I 
may  remind  you  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  tJniversity 
of  London  was  being  organised,  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  polytechnics,  the  main  gist  of  which  was 
to  urge  upon  these  institutions  the  necessity  of  developing  re- 
search; if  any  justification  for  my  own  note  of  disappointment  is 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  such  an  appeal 
should  have  been  necessary  at  all. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  this  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  new  educational  establishments,  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  guard  myself  against  the  imputation  that  I  am  disparaging 
their  work.  The  most  acute  form  of  disappointment  is  that  which 
is  experienced  when  we  find  weakness  where  we  had  looked  for 
strength,  and  in  emphasising  their  weakness  from  our  standpoint  I 
am  not  shutting  my  eyes  to  their  usefulness  in  other  directions.  It 
is  not  a  depreciation  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing  if  we  de- 
plore their  failure  in  another  branch  of  work  which  they  might  be 
doing.  From  what  I  know  of  these  instittitions,  and  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  very  good  authorities,  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
some  directions,  and  more  especially  in  connexion  with  engineering 
and  trade  subjects  and  handicrafts — ^in  all  of  which  the  artisan 
is  an  important  element — they  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  good 
to  the  various  industries  concerned.  But  the  danger  for  us  is  the 
general  tendency  in  this  country  to  ram  the  whole  scheme  of  educa- 
tion into  one  mould,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements of ^  let  us  say,  an  engineer  are  quite  different  from  those 
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of  a  chemist.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that  our  subject 
has  suffered  both  in  its  scientific  and  industrial  aspects,  because  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  teachers  of  chemistry  in  these  institutions 
are  so  largely  frittered  away  in  what  might  be  called  inconsequen- 
tial labour  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  student  quite  unprepared  by 
previous  training  for  assimilating  the  principles  of  our  science 
and  for  the  most  part  unable  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  subject 
to  acquire  any  real  working  knowledge  of  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  most  of  the  wprk  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  evening  classes ;  in  some  few  of 
them  day  classes  are  also  conducted,  the  day  and  night  classes 
being  taught  by  the  same  staff.  It  is  no  matter  for  wonderment 
that  with  such  burdens  imposed  upon  the  teaching  staffs  the  new 
departure  in  technical  education  has  failed  to  create  centres  of 
chemical  research.  The  failure  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  there  are,  as  we  know,  many  men  of 
proved  competency  on  their  staffs,  and  many  more  would  be 
attracted  were  the  conditions  made  more  favourable.  The  defect 
is  in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies,  which  bodies  largely 
reflect  the  popular  attitude  towards  research  and  on  which  our 
subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  unrepresented  or  else 
swamped  by  the  predominating  influence  of  those  with  whom  the 
handicraft  view  of  education  is  paramount. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  added  to  those  which  are  acting 
detrimentally  towards  the  cause  of  research  in  these  institutions, 
and  that  is  the  want  of  sufficient  endowment.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  our  countrymen  to  neglect  the  most  important 
interests  until  they  are  forcibly  ^awakened  to  their  danger  and 
then  to  try  and  make  up  for  past  neglect  by  rushing  precipitately 
into  the  first  plausible  scheme  that  is  presented.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  educational  development  suffered  much  at  the 
outset  from  this  characteristic  mode  of  procedure.  The  wrong  kind 
of  person  was  often  allowed  to  frame  the  educational  policy;  the 
financial  strength  was  exhausted  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  staff  given  only  secondary  consideration.  We, 
of  course,  know  that  success  in  such  educational  work  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  individual  teacher — ^that  the  best  mode  of  creating 
a  school  of  chemistry,  or  any  other  subject,  is  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Flower  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
a  museum:  "First  find  a  curator  and  let  him  build  his  museum 
around  him."  Had  this  principle  been  more  generally  adopted 
the  new  institutions  might  by  this  time  have  been  playing  a  really 
important  part  in  the  development  of  chemical  science  and  chemical 
industry.     As  matters  are,  inadequate  provision  for  maintenance 
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having  been  made,  the  general  standard  of  educational  work  is 
lowered  in  order  that  the  grant-earning  requirements  of  some 
examining  board  may  be  met,  and  as  a  result  the  establishments 
have  to  be  run  as  purely  business  concerns.  This  influence  makes 
itself  felt  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  our  cause.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  introduced  that  most  baneful  system  of  teaching  the 
subjects  in  *'  classes  "  so  that  a  syllabus  qualifying  for  some  par- 
ticular examination  may  be  gone  through  in  a  certain  time.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  here  that  individual  originality  or 
the  spirit  of  research  can  never  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  And 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that,  not  only  is  a  subject 
taught  in  this  way  never  really  assimilated  so  as  to  become  a  living 
principle  with  the  student,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  teacher  him- 
self, however  original  and  zealous  at  the  outset,  is  bound,  after 
running  in  this  groove,  sooner  or  later  to  undergo  deterioration. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  polytechnic  movement  has  pro- 
duced such  a  very  small  effect  upon  chemical  industry,  and  has 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  failure  so  far  as  concerns  the 
advancement  of  our  science. 

There  are  other  minor  evils  acting  as  retarding  influences  with 
respect  to  our  subject  and  arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  conducting  these  newer  institutions,  more  or  less,  as 
commercial  establishments.  The  prevalence  of  the  '^business" 
spirit  among  the  committees  and  governing  bodies  gives  an  exag- 
gerated importance  to  what  may  be  called  the  office  staff — ^the 
registrars  and  clerks.  The  work  of  the  office  staff  is  capable  of 
being  appreciated  by  the  average  committeeman,  while  the  work 
of  the  scientific  staff  is  generally  beyond  his  comprehension,  except- 
ing so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  financial  gain  to  the  institution. 
The  principals  of  these  institutions  are,  it  is  true,  always  men  of 
scentific  training,  and,  by  the  way,  generally  engineers  or  physicists ; 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute 
there  is  no  chemist  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  London  polytechnics. 
But  the  principals,  however  enlightened  may  be  their  individual 
views,  are  still  answerable  ultimately  to  their  governing  bodies,  and 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  they  are  more  or  less  sub- 
servient to  the  business  interests  of  the  institutions.  Now,  I  am  not 
decrying  the  business  faculty  as  such ;  it  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  proper  government  of  any  educational  establishment,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  our  scientific  workers  and  teachers  are  very 
much  lacking  in  that  faculty.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
teaching  staff  should  be,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  subordinated  to 
the  office  staff.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  men  of  business 
and  administrative  ability  are  by  no  means  rarities  while  really 
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good  teachers  of  science  are  much  scarcer,  and  men  who  combine 
both  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  with  the  inspiring  zeal 
of  an  original  investigator  are  rarest  of  all.  Nbw  if,  as  was  pro- 
fessedly the  case,  the  modem  departure  in  technical  education  had 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  industries,  then  it  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  us  here  that  the  future  of  our  subject  is  with 
the  men  of  the  latter  class,  and  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  regis- 
trars and  clerks,  backed  by  the  efiforts  of  the  most  skilful  chemical 
pedagogues  who  get  through  their  syllabus  within  the  session  and 
earn  the  largest  grants  or  score  the  highest  percentage  of  successful 
"passes,"  will  never  raise  the  level  of  this  country  either  in 
chemical  science  or  chemical  industry. 

There  is  another  practice  which  must  be  considered  as  injurious 
to  our  cause  and  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  technical  education  movement  of  late  years,  this  also 
being  the  obvious  result  of  insufficient  endowment.  I  refer  to  that 
statistical  standard  by  which  the  success  of  these  institutions  is 
chiefly  if  not  absolutely  judged.  There  is  a  tendency  to  measure 
the  capabilities  of  the  teachers  by  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing their  cours^,  a^  criterion  which,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  both 
fallacious  and  mischievous.  The  fact  that  certain  industries,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  electrical  engineering,  have  so 
largely  fed  the  classes  of  the  newer  institutions  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  better 
qualified  than  the  teachers  of  chemical  subjects.  The  skilled 
artisans  who  derive  benefit  from  theoretical  instruction  in  subjects 
with  which  their  everyday  occupations  make  them  practically 
familiar,  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  the  corresponding 
class  engaged  in  chemical  occupations.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  class  of 
students  exactly  comparable  with  those  representing  engineering 
occupations  in  the  polytechnics.  At  any  rate,  no  comparison  of 
relative  merits  of  teachers,  or  of  importance  of  subjects  based  on 
purely  numerical  statements,  is  of  real  value,  and  where  such  a 
standard  is  insisted  upon  the  effect  is  obvious — ^the  teacher  is 
forced  to  compete  with  subjects  which  are  really  not  comparable 
and  so  aims  at  numbers;  he  fills  his  classes  with  students  whose 
numbers  are  accounted  for  not  by  zeal  for  becoming  proficient  as 
chemists,  but  by  the  promise  which  the  subject  offers  as  a  means 
of  scoring  examinational  success.  Here  again  is  there  degradation 
of  teacher  and  of  subject,  and  the  spirit  of  research  is  naturally 
stamped  out  under  the  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  pure  political 
economy,  if  it  is  desired  to  benefit  the  chemical  industries  of  this 
country  through  the  polytechnics,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
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selection  from  the  chemical  staffs  of  these  institutions,  to  relieve 
these  men  from  all  teaching,  and  to  subsidise  them  to  the  same 
extent  for  carrying  on  original  work.  I  venture  to  think  that  both 
science  and  industry  would  gain  by  the  change. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  re- 
search should  be  carried  on  in  these  institutions — ^that  this  was 
the  duty  of  the  higher  educational  establishments.     So  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  higher  educational  establishments,  but  the  very  fact 
that  these  are  enabled  to  discharge  their  duty  in  a  most  imperfect 
way  should  have  stimulated  the  newer  institutions  to  make  every 
effort  to  redeem  our  credit  by  making  adequate  provision  for  re- 
search.    I  will  not  venture  to  intrude  my  opinions  concerning  the 
vitalising  influence  of  research  upon  other  scientific  subjects,  but 
with  regard  to  our  own  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring 
the  belief  that  a  school  of  chemistry  which  is  not  also  a  centre  of 
research  is  bound  to  degenerate  and  to  become  a  mere  cramming 
establishment  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  maintenance.     It  is  easy 
enough  to  follow  the  actual  course  of  the  degeneration  process  in 
such  an  institution.       The    teacher,  who  may  be  a  man    of    real 
ability  and  who  has  entered  with  the  hope  of  finding  time  and 
opportunities  for  research,  finds  himself,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
position  of  a   chemical  schoolmaster.     The  predominance  of  the 
business  influence  in   the  institution  not   only  leads,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  to  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  instruction 
and  to  his  own  consequent  degeneration,  but  he  is,  as  a  further 
consequence,  so  overweighted  with    business    and    administrative 
work  that  these,  superadded   to  his  teaching  duties,   leave  him 
neither  time  nor  energy  for  original  work.     The  spirit  of  research 
within  him  is  strangled  by  officialism  and  his  teaching  faculties 
deadened  by    the    monotonous    toil    of    the    annually    recurring 
drudgery  of  routine  teaching.     He  has  not  even  time  to  educate 
himself  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  subject,  and 
one  of  two  things  must  happen;   if  he  remains  at  his  work  his 
research  faculty  is  lost  to  the  country  and  his  teaching  becomes 
less  and  less  efficient  as  he  falls  more  and  more  behind  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge — he  undergoes  submergence.     Or,  as  the  other 
alternative,  he  abandons  the  career  at  the  first  opportunity  and  is 
replaced  by  another  teacher  who  undergoes  the  same  process  of 
submergence,  or,  what  is  more  generally  the  case,  the  good  teacher 
is  replaced  by  an  inferior  one  because  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  centre  of  research  is  not  such  as  to  attract  the  highest 
class  of  teacher. 

The  scale  of  remuneration  also  does  not  enable  these  institutions 
to  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers,  although  I  do  not 
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think  that  this  is  the  chief  deterrent  cause,  as  thete  are  nninbers 
of  young  chemists  of  first-rate  training  and  ability  who  wonM 
be  quite  willing  to  devote  their  time  at  the  outset  of  their  career 
to  acquiring  teaching  experience  in  these  establishments,  even  at 
some  personal  sacrifice,  if  facilities  for  research  were  given.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  fact  that 
so  many  men  of  ability  can  be  found  willing  to  take  service  in 
these  newer  institutions,  the  more  especially  as,  apart  from  the 
absurdly  inadequate  remuneration  often  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
chemical  departments,  the  payment  of  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  staff  is  generally  on  a  scale  which  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal 
to  the  wealthiest  of  European  nations.  Considering  the  long 
course  of  training  necessary  to  produce  a  competent  teacher  or 
demonstrator,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  amount  of  work  expected 
from  these  men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  attainments  and  position, 
are  compelled  to  live  up  to  a  standard  of  high  respectability,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  average  scale  of  remuneration 
should  not  exceed  the  wages  earned  by  an  artisan  and  is  often 
below  that  standard.  It  is  instructive  from  this  point  of  view  to 
note  the  advertisements  which  appear  when  these  posts  have  to 
be  filled  and  to  compare  the  qualifications  required,  the  duties 
expected,  and  the  salaries  offered.  This  state  of  things  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  confined  to  the  newer  institutions,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  salaries  paid  to  assistants  and  demonstrators  throughout 
the  country  will  show  that  in  many  of  the  older  educational  estab- 
lishments there  is  the  same  inadequacy  of  payment.  The  practical 
result  from  our  point  of  view  is  again  the  crippling  of  the 
research  faculty;  the  chiefs  are  inadequately  supported,  and  the 
subordinates  have  to  work  overtime  as  examiners,  or  in  some  other 
capacity,  in  order  to  make  a  "living  wage.*'  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  under  such  conditions  there  is  wholesale  destruction  of 
research  talent  going  on  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  our  country. 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  newer  institutions,  because  the  older  educa- 
tional centres  have  been  so  frequently  castigated  without  effect, 
that  there  should  be  some  hope  of  bringing  about  an  improvement 
in  the  position  of  chemical  research  in  establishments  which,  in 
principle  at  least,  profess  to  meet  the  latest  educational  require- 
ments in  applied  science.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset 
of  the  movement  the  late  Prof.  Huxley  encouraged  the  foundation 
of  these  newer  institutions  by  describing  them  as  "  capacity- 
catching  '*  appliances — ^machines  for  sifting  out  the  national  talent 
and  passing  it  on  to  higher  work.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  pur  g;reat  leader  ev^r  contemplated  that  capacity  would  be 
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caught  by  these  appliances  in  order  to  strangle  it.  Yet  that  is 
virtually  what  is  going  on  to  a  very  large  extent  under  the  enforced 
conditions  of  teaching  our  subject  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 
According  to  the  "  Official  LiA  of  Appointments  "  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  last  year  there  are  on  the  staffs  of  the 
London  and  suburban  Polytechnics  about  fifty-four  trained 
chemists.  To  these  may  be  added  237  engaged  in  teaching  in 
similar  institutions  in  provincial  centres  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  one  respect  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  great 
opportunities  for  chemists  from  the  new  departure  in  technical 
education  have  been  realised.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
this  country  in  round  numbers  some  290  posts  available  for 
teachers  of  chemistry,  which  posts  have  actually  been  created  by 
the  latest  movement  in  technical  education.  If  now  we  ask 
whether  the  output  of  original  work  from  these  130  centres  is 
representative  of  the  productive  power  of  the  290  teachers,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  only  one  answer,  and  that  an  emphatic  negative. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  teachers  in  these  centres  shows 
that  only  about  twelve  out  of  the  total  number  are  carrying  on 
research,  and  most  of  these  in  a  desultory  way.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  justification  for  my  complaint  that  there  is  this  sub- 
mergence of  creative  faculty  going  on  all  over  the  country;  the 
nets  have  been  spread  and  the  capacity  has  been  caught,  but  so 
far  with  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  development  of  new 
schools  of  chemical  research. 

The  next  question,  whether  the  influence  of  the  newer  institu- 
tions upon  chemical  industry  has  realised  our  expectations,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  educational  side  of  the  subject  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing.  No  institution  which  runs  classes  in 
chemistry  for  examinational  purposes  only  and  which  affords  no 
opportunities  for  research  to  its  teachers  can  be  expected  to  produce 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  industry,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  manufacturers  should  look  with  suspicion  upon  such  products 
of  modem  technical  education.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  chemical  student  attending  these 
newer  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  majority 
— I  should  say  by  far  the  larger  majority — are  preparing  for  a 
certificate  or  a  degree,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  working 
chemists.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  with 
regard  to  evening  students  in  institutions  which  are  not  fettered  by 
any  examinational  requirements,  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  has 
been  done  in  isolated  cases.  I  could  name  foremen  and  managers 
in  chemical  works  whose  promotion  has  been  the  result  of  their 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  and  I  could  name  teachers  who  have 
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become  converted  from  pure  pedagogues  into  really  effideat 
teachers  by  attending  the  practical  laboratory  courses.  But  insti- 
tutions of  this  type  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a  very  smsU 
minority,  so  small  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  oonsideratioii  in 
dealing  broadly  with  the  relationship  between  modem  technical 
education  and  chemical  industry.  The  question  really  before  ns 
is  whether  the  small  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  newer  instito* 
tions  as  a  whole  is  not  achieved  at  too  great  a  cost  in  the  way  of 
individual  originality — ^whether  it  is  worth  sapping  the  vitality  of 
two  or  three  hundred  teachers  of  chemistry  so  as  to  leave  those  of 
them  who  possess  the  research  faculty  without  time  or  energy  for 
such  work  in  order  that  a  few  foremen  here  and  there  may  be 
improved  in  position.  So  far  as  chemical  science  is  concerned  we 
can  only  deplore  this  squandering  of  our  most  precious  asset;  so 
far  as  concerns  chemical  industry  I  venture  to  think  the  result  is 
too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  tiie  actual 
numbers  of  chemists  employed  in  factories  in  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  our  manufacturers  dignify  vdth  the  name  of 
''  chemist ''  any  human  testing  machine  in  their  employment,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  whose  daily  occupation  does 
not  go  beyond  the  valuation  of  a  few  staple  products  or  lav 
materials  are  described  as  chemists.  In  1902  a  Committee  of  Uie 
British  Association  published  a  statistical  report  on  this  subject,  is 
which  are  set  forth  the  numbers  of  "  chemists  "  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  chemical  industry  and  the  kind  of  training 
which  they  had  received  {Brit,  Assoc.  Report,  Belfast,  1902,  p.  97). 
According  to  the  returns  furnished  to  this  Committee  the  total 
number  of  chemists  in  those  factories  which  supplied  information 
is  about  500,  and  Sir  James  Dewar,  in  his  Presidential  Address  for 
that  year  (loc.  cit.y  p.  15),  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Henderson, 
gives  as  a  liberal  estimate  a  total  of  about  1,500.  Whatever  the 
actual  number  may  be,  it  appears  from  the  report  that  evening 
classes,  together  with  analysts'  and  works'  laboratories,  supplied 
only  a  total  of  eighty-five,  so  I  think  there  is  justification  for  the 
contention  that  the  effect  of  the  newer  institutions  upon  chemical 
industry  is  quite  insignificant. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  position  of  factories  as 
centres  of  research  is,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  intimatelj 
bound  up  with  the  educational  side  of  the  subject  because  ve 
have  to  deal  now  with  the  educational  establishments  which  are 
supplying  the  chemists  for  our  factories.  We  must  really  inclade 
also  among  these  the  foreign  Universities  and  Technical  Schools, 
because  many  of  the  works'  chemists  employed  here  were  educated 
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abroad.  It  is  not  my  intention  now,  nor  is  ii  essential  to  the  point 
under  consideration,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  merits 
of  the  English  and  foreign-trained  chemist.  We  are,  I  am  sure, 
all  agreed  that  the  only  men  likely  to  be  of  real  use  in  chemical 
industry  are  those  who,  starting  from  a  sound,  general  education, 
have  been  through  a  systematic  and  organised  course  extending 
over  at  least  three  years  and  followed,  if  possible,  by  some 
experience  in  research.  For  those  who  are  to  become  leaders  in 
the  industry  the  research  training  is,  I  should  say,  absolutely 
indispensable.  Thus  it  is  only  institutions  in  which  this  kind  of 
work  is  going  on  that  need  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is 
because  so  few  of  the  newer  institutions  here  are  doing  this  kind 
of  work  that  they  have,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  more  or 
less  failed  in  that  object  for  which  they  were  specifically  foiinded. 
Now  our  Universities  do  not  profess  to  cater  especially  for  the 
training  of  industrial  chemists,  although  a  few  of  their  graduates 
have  found  careers  in  factories.  The  later  development  of  depart- 
ments of  applied  science  at  some  of  our  Universities,  such  as  Leeds 
and  Birmingham,  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
one  from  which  great  good  to  particular  industries  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  large  and  important  question  of  the 
kind  of  training  which  the  chemical  student  should  undergo,  or 
with  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  cur- 
riculum. The  bare  fact  that  about  forty  out  of  the  total  number 
of  chemists  employed  in  this  country  were,  according  to  the  report 
already  quoted,  educated  in  foreign  Universities  or  Technical 
Schools,  shows  that  there  must  be  some  superiority  in  the  foreign 
system.  The  numbers  of  English,  and  I  may  add  American, 
students  in  the  foreign  Universities  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  feeders  of  the  chemical  factories  are  thus  the  Universities 
and  Technical  Schools,  British  and  foreign,  and  the  question  before 
us  as  the  custodians  of  research  is  whether  the  absorption  of  the 
chemical  talent  from  these  sources  by  the  factories  is  justified 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view — ^whether  these  products  of 
modern  training,  having  entered  into  such  careers,  are  being  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  other  words  is  that  wastage  of  original 
faculty  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  institutions  going  on  also  in  the  factories?  Now,  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  any  original  work  done  in  a  factory 
for  trade  purposes  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  great  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  get  accurate  information  on  this  point.    But  in  view 
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of  the  circumstance  that  so  many  teachers  of  our  subject  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  this  very  work,  that  we  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
that  most  precious  research  faculty  in  order  to  train  it  and  to  add 
it  to  our  national  assets,  we  are,  I  believe,  .justified  in  asking  what 
becomes  of  these  men  when  they  enter  the  ranks  of  industrial 
chemists )  Whether  the  total  number  of  chemists  employed  in  our 
factories  is  what  it  should  be  is  a  point  for  the  manufacturers 
themselves  to  consider.  Even  the  extreme  estimate  of  1,500  does 
not  seem  a  very  large  chemical  staff  for  the  whole  of  the  factories 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  German  colour  industry  alone,  accord- 
ing to  information  supplied  to  us  seven  years  ago  as  Jurors  for 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  five  of  the  great  factories  were 
employing  557  chemists — ^real  scientific  chemists  and  not  mere 
testing  machines  such  as  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  chemist 
in  many  of  our  factories. 

From  my  own  experience  as  head  of  the  chemical  department  of 
a  Technical  College,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  chemical  industry,  I  can  state  that  the  newer  technical  educa- 
tion when  conducted  in  the  form  of  organised  courses  of  day 
instruction  extending  over  several  years  has  enabled  us,  according 
to  Huxley's  metaphor,  to  capture  a  large  amount  of  chemical 
capacity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  attached  to  similar  institu- 
tions can  supplement  and  extend  my  own  experience.  During 
twenty-two  years'  connexion  with  the  Finsbury  Technical  College 
I  estimate  that  in  round  numbers  from  300  to  400  trained  students 
have  been  made  over  to  the  chemical  world.  Add  to  those  the 
students  from  other  institutions  doing  similar  work  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  supply  of  chemical  talent  available  for  science  and 
for  industry  is  very  large.  In  giving  these  figures  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  refer  to  bona- fide  chemical  students,  young 
men  who  have  gone  through  the  course  with  the  definite  object  of 
making  chemistry  either  a  profession  or  a  trade.  Now  of  the  total 
output  of  trained  chemists  from  the  various  institutions  a  fair 
proportion — a  number  quite  equal  to  the  average  in  other  countries 
— are  possessed  of  the  research  faculty.  We  have  seen  what 
becomes  of  this  when  such  men  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  educa- 
tional establishments.  Are  not  we,  the  teachers,  justified  in  asking 
whether  the  prospects  of  developing  this  faculty  in  our  factories 
are  such  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  known  require- 
ments of  chemical  industry  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  am  afraid  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  here  also  there  is  an  enormous  submergence  of  research 
talent  going  on.  It  is  true  that  the  position  is  improving — ^that 
some  of  our  more  enlightened   manufacturers  have  realised  the 
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value  of  such  men,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  their  faculties  have 
improved  their  various  industries.  But  these  cases  are  as  yet 
exceptional,  and  the  ideal  will  never  be  reached  until  the  research 
laboratory  becomes  a  recognised  and  well-staffed  department  in 
every  chemical  factory.  Do  our  factories  possess  departments 
which  can  honestly  be  described  as  centres  of  research  in  the  sense, 
say,  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  German  colour  factories? 
I  am  afraid  not;  indeed,  I  know  of  scores  of  young  men  of  great 
promise  and  ability  who  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  factories 
and  gradually  degraded,  in  the  chemical  sense,  into  mere  machines 
carrying  out  routine  work  which  really  required  no  elaborate 
chemical  education  for  its  effective  performance.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  satisfactory  means  of  measuring  the  influence 
of  the  newer  education  upon  the  chemical  industries  of 
this  country,  and  we  can  only  speak  from  individual  ex- 
perience concerning  the  careers  of  our  own  students.  It 
is  upon  this  experience  that  I  base  the  conclusion  that  our 
country  is  wasting  its  resources  in  a  most  reckless  way  so  far  as 
concerns  the  chemical  industries.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  talent  available  if  our  manufacturers  would  only  utilise  it  in 
the  right  way.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  how,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  the  educational  establishments  and  the 
industries  are  brought  into  relationship  by  the  co-operation  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  teachers.  Only  last  week  in  his  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  Prof.  Lunge  again  drew  attention  to  this 
point  in  forcible  terms.  Here,  so  far  as  chemical  industry  is 
concerned,  such  co-operation  is  practically  unknown,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  exists  more  or  less  distrust  where  there  should 
be  confidence,  and  both  the  educational  and  the  industrial  sides 
of  our  subject  are  crippled.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
influence  at  work  in  this  country  in  checking  that  development 
which  follows  normally  from  co-operation  between  the  representa- 
tives of  science  and  of  industry. 

We  cannot  profess,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  educational  estab-' 
lishment,  British  or  foreign,  to  undertake  to  supply  men  with  an 
expert  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  We 
can  only  say  when  asked  for  such,  ''  We  can  supply  you  with  men  of 
general  knowledge  of  principles  and  possessed  of  originality  and 
resourcefulness;  take  them  into  your  factories,  put  ihem  into 
research  laboratories  where  they  have  a  free  hand,  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  problems  awaiting  solution  in  your  industry, 
and  do  not  be  too  impatient  for  immediate  results;  in  the  long 
run  such  men  will  justify  their  appointments."  That  this  ideal 
utilisation  of  the  national  chemical  faculty  is  not  going  on  to  the 
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extent  that  it  ought  appears  to  me  to  be  shown  in  two  ways.  I 
may  be  possibly  opening  the  door  for  controversy  here,  and  so  it  is 
better  to  state  at  once  that  I  am  not  raising  the  vexed  question  of 
the  imperfections  of  our  Patent  Laws.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
reasonably  questioned  that  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
literature  the  patent  list  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  measure  of 
the  research  activity  in  the  factories,  and  from  tiiat  point  of  view 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  invite  a  comparison  between 
the  discoveries  in  the  way  of  chemical  products  and  processes 
emanating  respectively  from  the  British  and  foreign  factories.  The 
other  criterion  of  research  activity  is  furnished  by  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry — an  excellent  organisation  of  which  we  are  all 
justly  proud.  That  Society  does  for  applied  chemistry  what  we 
are  doing  for  chemical  science;  it  provides  an  arena  for  the 
announcement  and  discussion  of  new  discoveries  in  industrial 
chemistry,  and  it  gives  publicity  to  the  results  in  the  pages  of  its 
Journal.  Now  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  work  of  that  Society 
to  say  that  the  contributions  to  its  Journal  representing  the  total 
results  of  research  conducted  in  the  factories  of  this  country  are 
exceedingly  meagre.  That,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  the  Society  as 
a  Society,  but  the  paucity  of  original  communications  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  revelations  of  the  patent  lists  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  complaint  that  in  the  factories,  as  in  the  educational 
establishments,  there  is  going  on  this  same  wastage  of  the  research 
faculty. 


Checks  to  the  Wastage  of  the  Research  Faculty;  Reseabcb 
Funds  and  Scholarships. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  deterrent 
influences,  we  may  in  the  next  place  deal  with  such  counteracting 
agencies  as  are  available  in  this  country.  It  is  clear,  from  our 
point  of  view,  that  any  means  by  which  the  research  faculty, 
having  once  been  captured,  can  be  given  free  scope  for  develop- 
ment must  be  a  distinct  gain  to  our  cause.  All  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  training  of  chemical  students  must  in  the  course  of 
their  experience  have  come  across  young  men  of  exceptional  talent 
as  original  workers.  Fortunately  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  nation  this  faculty  is  not  a  class  distinction,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  in  all  ranks.  Possibly  the  lower  ranks  have 
the  advantage,  but  the  actual  facts  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
Galtonian  methods.  We  are  concerned  more  particularly  with  the 
utilisation  of  this  faculty  for  the  promotion  of  our  science  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that  the  submergence  of  this 
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faculty  means  so  much  dead  loss  to  the  national  resources.  Now 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  many  of  the  men  thus  gifted  come 
from  stations  in  life  which  render  it  imperative  that  they  should 
proceed  at  once  from  the  college  to  some  bread-winning  occupation. 
A  few  may  perhaps  be  lucky  enough  to  find  appointments  in  which 
there  is  scope  for  the  development  of  their  faculties,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  majority  do  not ;  they  undergo  that  process  of  extinction 
as  original  workers  which  I  have  already  dealt  with.  I  could 
point  to  large  numbers  of  cases  illustrative  of  this  most  deplorable 
waste  of  productive  energy,  and  other  teachers  could,  no  doubt,  do 
the  same.  One  of  the  most  valuable  counteracting  agencies,  and 
one  the  importance  of  which,  from  our  standpoint,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, is  that  system  of  awarding  research  scholarships  to  men 
of  proved  ability  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  original  work 
after  finishing  their  college  training.  The  value  of  this  most 
rational  method  of  endowing  research  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  men  are  captured  in  the  right  way ;  they  are  not,  as 
it  were,  squirted  promiscuously  out  of  an  examination  mould,  but 
they  are  selected  by  the  teachers  who  have  had  them  under  observa- 
tion during  the  whole  course  of  their  training  and  who  know  their 
real  as  distinguished  from  their  examinational  capabilities. 

This  method  of  promoting  science  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  crowning  touch  to  the  scientific  education  of  the  best  products 
•  of  our  educational  establishments  is  of  such  national  importance 
that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  place  upon  record  our 
high  appreciation  of  those  agencies  which  are  working  in  this 
direction.  Unfortunately  they  are  few.  The  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  adequate  endowment  of  such  scholarships  is  neces- 
sarily large,  and  the  public  spirit  of  (Jur  countrymen  very  rarely 
expends  itself  in  this  direction.  But  I  desire  especially  to  name 
among  others  the  scholarships  given  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  1851  Exhibition,  the  Salters'  Company's  Research  Scholarships, 
the  Schunck  Research  Fellowships,  and  the  Carnegie  Research 
Scholarships,  all  of  which  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  cause 
of  chemical  research  in  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pages 
of  our  publications.  Of  the  value  of  these  endowments  there  can 
be  no  question,  and  with  respect  to  the  Science  Scholarships  of 
the  1851  Exhibition  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  reports  presented 
by  the  scholars.  These  last  scholarships  are  not  limited  to  chemical 
subjects,  but  our  science  claims,  on  the  whole,  the  largest  number 
of  scholarship  holders.  But,  although  we  should  probably  be 
unanimous  in  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  such  endowments 
as  these,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  to  which,  I  thinks  it 
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right  to  call  attention,  if  only  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  lor 
answering  certain  objections  to  the  specialisation  of  work  r^idered 
necessary  by  devotion  to  research. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  educational  authorities  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  that  it  is  unfair  to 
students  at  the  close  of  their  general  education  to  place  temptation 
in  their  way  by  furnishing  means  whereby  they  are  induced  to 
devote  perhaps  some  years  to  specialised  research  of  no  bread- 
winning  value  in  their  ultimate  career.  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
this  objection,  although  there  may  conceivably  be  conscientious 
teachers  who  on  this  ground  would  discourage  post-graduate 
research  work.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  educational  value  of 
research  be  admitted,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  it  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  some  special  field,  and  if,  as  is  so  generally  the  case,  the 
student  on  the  completion  of  his  curriculum  has  no  definite  vievs 
as  to  his  future  line  of  work,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  specialise 
his  researches  with  reference  to  his  prospective  career.  We  can 
only  proceed  on  the  general  principle  that  research  in  itself  ia  of 
the  highest  disciplinary  value  in  whatever  career  the  student  may 
ultimately  adopt  as  a  chemist — ^whether  he  becomes  a  teacher  or  a 
technologist;  it  being,  of  course,  understood  that  no  specialisation 
is  permitted  until  the  general  scientific  education  has  been  com- 
pleted on  a  broad  and  sound  basis. 

The  question  is  whether  this  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  as  a 
matter  of  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  faculties  called  forth  by  research 
work,  although  for  the  time  being  concentrated  on  one  particular 
problem,  are  just  those  which  are  essential  for  success  in  any 
branch  of  our  subject.  The'  nature  of  the  particular  line  of  investi- 
gation  by  which  those  faculties  have  been  trained  is  in  reality  a 
subordinate  point,  subject  entirely  to  personal  conditions;  that  is 
to  the  special  nature  of  the  work  with  which  the  professor  or 
teacher  is  associated.  In  cases  where  a  choice  of  centre  is  possible 
the  research  student  would  naturally  go  to  that  institution  where 
the  work  was  in  a  field  in  which  he  was  most  interested  or  towards 
which  he  was  attracted  as  affording  a  good  preparation  for  his 
future  career.  But  even  where  no  choice  of  centre  is  possible,  and 
where  an  opportunity  for  continuing  research  work  in  his  own 
college  after  passing  through  the  general  curriculum  is  furnished 
by  agencies  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  value  of 
the  student  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  experience.  The  man 
and  the  subject  are  both  gainers,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  careers  of  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
scholarships  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  view  that  it  is 
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the  duty  of  all  teachers  who  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  utilisation  of  these  endowments.  It 
is  the  teachers  who  are  the  real  capacity  catchers;  it  is  their  duty 
out  of  loyalty  to  our  science  and  in  the  best  interest  of  those  who 
are  taking  to  chemistry  as  a  career  to  see  that  these  available 
sources  of  productiveness  are  made  the  most  of,  and  I  again 
emphasise  the  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  the  founders  of  these 
scholarships. 

The  other  agency  working  against  the  stream  of  adverse 
influences  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  funds  from  which  grants 
are  made  to  individual  workers  for  the  prosecution  of  particular 
researches.  There  are  three  such  funds  available  for  the  promotion 
of  chraiical  research^  the  Grovemment  Grant  Fund  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  the  grants  distributed  annually  by  the  British  Association, 
and  the  income  derived  from  our  own  Research  Fund.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  to  be  distributed  over  every  branch  of  science, 
and  chemistry  takes  its  chance  with  other  subjects.  The  total 
amount  available  for  chemical  research  is  not  very  large,  and  all 
who  have  served  on  the  committees  of  any  of  these  funds  know 
very  well  that  the  amount  applied  for  is  generally  much  in  excess 
of  the  sum  available  for  distribution.  The  main  difficulty  of 
administration  is,  in  fact,  the  equitable  pruning  of  the  various 
applications. 

With  regard  to  the  results  obtained  through  the  Research  Fund 
of  this  Society,  the  present  occasion  is  in  every  way  opportune  for 
calling  attention  to  our  achievements  and  to  our  needs.  The 
history  of  this  fund  is  fully  given  in  our  Jubilee  volume,  published 
in  1891,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  that 
history  now.  The  income  derived  from  this  fund  has  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  distribute  annually  a  sum  of  about  £220 — a  very 
modest  amount  considering  the  number  of  claims  and  the  activity 
of  our  workers.  Of  the  value  of  the  assistance  thus  given  we 
are,  of  course,  all  thoroughly  aware  here,  but  it  may  not  be 
generally  realised  by  the  outer  public  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  good  work  is  being  promoted  by  the  judicious  administration 
of  this  very  modest  income.  In  order  to  get  at  the  actual  facts, 
Mr.  Garr  has  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  a  table  covering  the  eight 
years  from  1898  to  1905  inclusive,  and  setting  forth  for  each  year 
the  sum  granted,  the  number  of  grantees,  the  total  number  of 
papers  published  by  the  grantees  in  our  Journal  or  elsewhere,  and 
other  particulars  which  will  be  found  in  the  table  itself.*  From 
this  it  appears  that  151  grantees  during  that  period  published  203 
papers,  thirteen  failed  to  publish,  ten  have  not  yet  published,  and 
*  See  Appendix  B,  p.  659. 
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eighteen  grants  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grantees.  The  total 
amount  granted  was  £1,770,  so  that  for  this  expenditure  we  have 
actually  given  to  our  science  203  papers,  and  more  may  be 
expected  from  those  who  still  have  grants  in  hand  or  who  have  not 
yet  published  their  results.  The  "figures  as  they  stand,  and  even  if 
nothing  further  is  achieved,  show  that  the  grants  average  from  £S 
to  £9  per  paper,  and,  as  we  all  know,  each  paper  represents  the 
results  of  at  least  one  and  frequently  of  several  years'  work. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  sums  allotted  are  of  more  than  sub- 
sidiary assistance;  some  of  our  workers  are  practically  dependent 
upon  these  grants  for  procuring  the  necessary  and  often  costly 
materials  requii^  for  their  researches,  and  without  such  support 
would  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  there  are  no  funds  giving  such  substantial  returns  for 
so  small  an  expenditure  as  these  Research  Funds,  and  their  im- 
portance as  aids  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  set  forth  the  results  accomplished 
by  our  Research  Fund  on  this  occasion,  because  several  points  and 
considerations  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  work  have  arisen 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
objects  which  the  promoters  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colour  Jubilee  cele- 
bration embodied  in  their  scheme  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Research  Fund  to  be  administered  by  this  Society  in  association 
with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  industry.  Sir  William  Perkin. 
As  the  causes  acting  detrimentally  to  the  progress  of  research  in 
this  country  have  been  so  fully  considered  in  this  address,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  attack  upon 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  technical 
journals.^  That  a  discordant  note  should  have  been  sounded  by 
a  countryman  of  Perkin's  at  a  time  when  foreign  nations  were 
co-operating  loyally  with  us  for  the  realisation  of  the  objects  set 
forth  by  the  promoters  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  posterity 
when  the  proceedings  of  that  great  international  gathering  have 
passed  into  the  domain  of  history.  The  answer  to  that  attack  was, 
of  course,  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  last  July 
in  terms  which  form  a  very  striking  comment  upon  the  views 
expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  and  as  a  further 
practical  refutation  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  net 
sum  of  about  X2,700  will  be  added  to  our  capacity-catching 
resources  in  the  form  of  a  "Perkin  Research  Fund,"  that  sum 
having  been  raised  by  international  subscription  in  honour  of  our 
distinguished  past-President.  It  was  also,  as  you  are  aware,  my 
*  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  etc.,  June  5tli,  1906,  p.  618. 
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pleasing  duty  last  month  to  announce  a  further  contribution  of 
£1,000  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  the  promotion,  through 
our  Society,  of  research  in  Inorganic  and  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

I  will  venture  in  conclusion  to  dwell  upon  another  aspect  of  the 
work  of  our  Research  Fund  which  must,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  At  some  future 
period  the  hypothesis  might  possibly  become  practically  verified — 
it  is  entirely  a  question  of  means,  and,  unfortunately,  of  very 
large  means;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  bequeath  to  my  successors 
in  this  chair  at  least  the  tradition  of  the  desirability  of  realising 
the  views  which  I  have  long  held  on  this  subject,  and  so  I  take 
advantage  of  this  last  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Society  in 
the  capacity  of  President  to  formulate  these  views  with  some 
emphasis. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  resources  at  our 
disposal  for  the  promotion  of  research.  With  the  additional 
capital  by  which  our  fund  has  been  increased  the  total  income 
available  for  grants  will  be  about  £330  per  annum.  In  view  of 
the  demands  upon  that  income  it  is  obvious  that  even  now  we  are 
possessed  of  but  very  limited  means,  and  that  the  Research  Fund 
Committee  will  still  be  compelled,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  practice, 
to  allot  the  grants  for  the  purchase  of  materials  or  special 
apparatus.  This  mode  of  allotment  has  been  recognised  as  a 
principle  by  the  Committee  for  many  years,  and  in  view  of  our 
slender  resources  no  other  course  is  possible.  Administered  on  this 
principle  the  fund  has  been,  as  I  have  already  stated,  of  enormous 
.  value  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  retiring  from  the  Presidency  to  know  that  during  my  period 
of  office  the  substantial  increase  of  our  resources  will  enable  us 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  fund  in  the  future. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  promotion  of  research  by  the  means  indi- 
cated, there  is  another,  and,  according  to  my  view,  an  equally 
valuable  method  for  assisting  our  workers  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  researches,  and  that  is  the  allotment  of  personal  grants  to 
enable  the  grantees  to  secure  skilled  assistance — ^to  purchase,  in 
fact,  the  services  of  human  material  as  well  as  chemicals  and 
apparatus.  It  is  only  want  of  sufficient  income  that  has  hitherto 
debarred  the  use  of  our  fund  in  this  way;  the  Government  Grants 
administered  by  the  Royal  Society  are,  as  you  are  aware,  allotted 
to  applicants  in  certain  cases  for  such  personal  assistance,  and  the 
great  desideratum  of  our  Research  Fund  is  a  sufficient  augmenta- 
tion of  capital  to  enable  us  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 

I  am  so  confident  that  an  extension  of  our  means  towards  this 
end  would  be  productive  of  a  most  notable  increase,  both  in  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  the  chemical  research  done  m  this  country 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  upon  record  the  opinion  that 
the  next  step  taken  in  the  forward  policy  of  the  Cheniical  Society 
ought  to  be  in  this  direction.  To  do  much  good  in  the  way  of 
making  personal  grants  we  should,  of  course,  require  to  capitalise 
a  very  large  sum;  we  want  an  income  of  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds,  and  I  confess  that  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of 
realising  this  dream.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  thoee 
who  have  the  interests  of  our  science  at  heart  there  could  be  no 
better  method  of  subsidising  research.  In  strengthening  the  hands 
of  workers  by  such  means  the  efficiency  of  the  capacity-catching 
machinery  would  be  increased  in  the  best  possible  way,  both  for 
the  subject  and  for  the  individual.  The  active  worker  is  file  best 
of  all  possible  selecting  agents;  the  assistant  chosen  by  him  could 
be  depended  upon  as  being  a  man  of  proved  competency,  and 
possibly  of  his  own  training.  The  assistant  so  selected  would 
benefit  largely  by  his  association  with  the  active  worker;  he  would 
rise  in  the  scale  of  competency  with  increasing  experience  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  expected  to  become  an  active  centre  of 
research.  Supposing  grants  of  this  order  were  made  possible  to 
our  Society,  there  would  be  added  to  the  influences  already  referred 
to  another  power  tending  to  check  that  dissipation  of  the  research 
faculty  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  going  on  to  such 
a  deplorable  extent  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  conclusion  which  appears  to  be  justified  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  position  and  prospects  of  chemical  research  is, 
that  the  position  here  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish — ^that  much  more  might  be  done  if  the  conditions  were 
made  more  favourable  for  our  active  workers.  In  view  of  the 
actual  achievements,  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  existing  dis- 
abilities, it  appears  that  the  prospects  for  this  country  as  a  home 
of  chemical  research  have  been  improving  during  the  last  decade 
with  greater  rapidity  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  our  Society.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  much  work  yet 
ahead  of  us  before  the  environment  in  which  our  workers  find 
themselves  is  properly  cleared  from  obstructions.  The  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  on  this  occasion  may  possibly  be  of  use  in 
indicating  the  directions  in  which  such  impediments  are  to  be 
found. 
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Appendix  A.— The  Publications  of  the  Chbmioal  Society,  1895—1906. 
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Appendix  B.— The  Work  op  the  Research  Fund,  1898—1905. 
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FREDERIC  JUST  CLAUDET. 

BoBN  March  24th,  1826;  Died  April  IOth,  1906. 

Frederic  Just  Claudet  was  born  at  Choisy-le-roi,  France,  on  the 
24th  March,  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Fran9ois  Antoine  Claudet, 
F.R.S.,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  of  the  action  of  light  on  various 
substances  in  the  early  days  of  photography. 

He  was  educated  at  University  College,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  Eoole  des  Mines,  Paris,  where  he  graduated  with  honours. 

For  some  years  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  in  several  important  investigations,  and  in  1851  published 
the  results  of  a  special  research  on  the  cobalt  amines.  At  this  period 
the  firm  of  Rothschild  and  Sons  were  engaged  in  establishing  their 
Royal  Mint  Refinery  for  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and 
Claudet  was  appointed  to  aid  them  in  the  work.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  commenced  practice  in  London  as  an  assayer,  analytical 
chemist,  metallurgist,  and  mining  engineer,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  Assayer  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  also  to  the  Bank  of 
France. 

The  arduous  nature  of  this  professional  work  left  him  but  little 
time  for  research  for  some  years,  and  when  he  again  became  an  investi- 
gator it  was  in  the  field  of  chemical  technology.  The  problem  to 
which  he  specially  directed  his  attention  was  the  extraction  of  the 
small  quantities  of  silver  present  in  the  cupriferous  pyrites  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  were  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  1870  he  had  so  far  successfully  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties attending  its  solution  that  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  process 
which  bears  his  name,  and  by  which  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from 
the  liquors,  obtained  after  roasting  the  burnt  pyrites  with  common 
salt,  by  precipitation  by  a  soluble  iodide,  could  be  economically 
effected.  During  this  investigation  a  prismatic  form  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxide,  existing  as  a  distinct  mineral  in  the  pyrites^  was  discovered  by 
him,  and  was  named  Claudetite  by  Dana. 

As  a  chemist  and  analyst  he  was  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of 
men  ;  almost,  if  that  be  possible,  over  punctilious  in  observing  the 
most  minute  precautions  in  order  to  ensure  accurate  results. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1852.  For  many  years  he  had  resided 
during  the  winter  at  Cannes,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  April,  1906. 

William  Gowland. 
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HERMANN   JOHANN  PHILIPP  SPRENGEL. 

BoBN  Aug.  29th,  1834;  Died  Jan.  Uth,  1906. 

Dr.  Hermann  Jobann  Philipp  Spbengel,  F.R.S.,  who  was  found  dead 
in  his  armchair  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14th,  1906,  at  his  house 
in  London,  had  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  Eoglish  chemical  circles. 
Born  on  the  29th  of  August,  1834,  at  Schiller slage,  near  Hanover,  the 
second  son  of  Qeorge  Sprengel,  a  landed  proprietor,  he  was  educated  at 
Hanover,  aud  after  studying  chiefly  chemistry  and  physics  at  Gottingen 
and  Heidelberg  he  took  his  degree  at  the  latter  university  in  1 858. 
He  came  to  England  in  1859,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  assistant  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  at  Oxford  until,  in  1862,  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  research  work  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistiy,  and  at  Guy's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals 
until  1864.  From  1865  to  1870  Sprengel  acted  as  chemist  at  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  works  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Farmer,  then  at 
Kennington,  after  which  date  he  engaged  in  work  chiefly  connected 
with  his  own  inventions  and  patent?.  Possessed  of  remarkable 
originality,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  inventions  of  scientific  and 
practical  importance,  from  none  of  which,  however,  did  he  derive  any 
substantial  benefit ;  in  not  a  few  instances  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  lacked  the  sense  of  proportion  so 
essential  to  the  successful  man.  The  research  by  which  he  will  always 
be  known  to  posterity  is  that  ''On  the  vacuum''  published  in  the 
Transeustions  in  1865.  In  this  ho  describes  the  pump  now  universally 
known  as  the  "  Sprengel  pump,"  the  vacuum  being  produced  by  the 
fall  of  mercury,  water,  or  other  liquids  in  tubes.  The  mercurial  pump 
exhausted  vessels  so  that  the  residual  air  amounted  to  only 
1/937920000  part  of  its  original  volume  {Ckem.  News,  1870,  29,  125), 
a  degree  of  exhaustion  far  beyond  anything  previously  achieved 
and  never  surpassed  until  Sir  James  Dewar  recently  introduced  the  use 
of  charcoal  cooled  by  liquid  air  as  an  absorbent  of  the  residual  gases. 
The  Sprengel  pump  made  possible  the  Swan  and  the  Edison  glow  lamp 
(see  the  Times,  January  2nd,  1880,  and  December  29th,  1879)  and  was 
made  brilliant  use  of  by  Sir  William  Orookes  in  his  work  on  the  radio- 
meter and  by  Professor  Riintgen  in  producing  his  apparatus  for  demon- 
strating the  rays  called  after  his  name.  Graham,  who  employed  it  in 
his  investigation  of  occluded  gases,  says  of  the  Sprengel  pump,  "  Indeed 
without  the  use  of  his  (SprengeFs)  invention  some  parts  of  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  practically  impossible"  {PhiL  Trans.,  166,  408), 
and  every  chemist  knows  to  what  excellent  use  Bunsen  put  this 
invention  for  accelerating  filtration.      Sprengel  was  an  expert  glass 
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blower  and  his  deft  fingers  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  all  his 
work.  Characteristic  of  the  man  was  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  he  achieved  results  of  remarkable  accuracy.  Next  to  his  pump 
in  importance  as  a  scientific  intrument  is  to  be  reckoned  the  simple 
'*  U-tube  "  which  he  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  density  of 
liquids,  and  which,  as  he  points  out  in  his  paper,  is  applicable  also  to 
tthe  exact  determination  of  the  apparent  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
liquids.  Moreover,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument  that  the 
presence  of  as  little  as  half  a  grain  of  dissolved  mineral  matter  (such 
as  carbonate  of  lime)  in  one  gallon  of  water,  or  7*5  milligrams  per  litre, 
can  be  ascertained  quantitatively  (Trans.,  1873,  26,  577).  SprengePs 
researches  on  explosives  were  of  the  greatest  public  importance,  and 
the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  safety  explosives,  for  his  method 
of  exploding  semi-sensitive  or  hydrated  explosives  by  cumulative 
detonation  (now  employed  to  detonate  wet  gunootton),  and 
for  his  suggestion  of  the  use  of  picric  acid  by  itself  as  a  power- 
ful explosive,  which,  as  melinite  or  lyddite,  has  greatly  increased 
the  influence  of  artillery  in  modern  warfare.  From  none  of  these 
inventions  did  Sprengel  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that,  especially  in  his  latter  days,  he  should  hsTe 
been  very  sensitive  when  his  discoveries  were  attributed  to  others,  who 
reaped  where  he  sowed.  Sprengel  patented  his  safety  explosives  on 
April  6th  and  October  5th,  1871,  but  want  of  encouragement  caused 
him  to  allow  these  patents  to  lapse.  A  fuller  description  of  this  work 
is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  for  August,  1873,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Society  of  Ohemical  Industry  in 
1883,  characterised  it  as  ''One  of  the  most  interesting,  original,  and 
suggestive  of  comparatively  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
explosives.''  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  full  details  of  this  paper. 
The  broad  principle  of  these  explosives  is  the  admixture  of  an  oxidising 
with  a  combustible  agent  at  the  time  of,  or  just  before,  their  use, 
the  constituents  of  the  mixture  beiog  themselves  non -explosive 
{Proeeedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Inst.,  No.  4,  Vol.  XIV).  Led  by 
the  idea  that  (as  a  rule)  an  explosion  is  a  sudden  combustion,  Sprengel 
made  these  mixtures  in  such  proportions  that  their  mutual  oxidation 
and  deoxidation  should  be  theoretically  complete,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  violent  shock  of  a  detonating  cap  (Trans.,  1873,  26,  799).  A 
long  list  of  combustible  agents  is  given,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
solid  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  such  as  naphthalene,  phenol,  benzene,  d^, 
but  Sprengel  prefers  the  use  of  nitro-compounds  which  produce  cold 
when  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  thereby  avoiding  the  heat  generated  when 
hydrocarbons  are  used.  As  oxidising  agents  he  enumerates  hydrogen 
peroxide,  nitric  anhydride,  nitric  peroxide,  potsBsium  chlorate,  Acl,  and 
even  pure  or  elementary  oxygen  in  either  a  solid  oraliquid  form  is  referred 
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to.  He  prefers,  however,  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  because  it  is  cheap  and 
a  oommon  article  of  commerce.  The  mixtures  are  to  be  exploded  by 
fulminate  detonators  wrapped  in  dry  guncotton,  and  to  this  method 
Spreogel  gave  the  name  of  **  cumulative  detonation."  He  especially 
points  out  that  picric  acid  alone  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  avail- 
able oxygen  to  render  it,  without  the  help  of  foreign  oxidising  agents, 
a  powerful  explosive  when  fired  by  a  detonator,  and  that  its  explosion 
is  almost  unaccompanied  by  smoke.  Sprengel  had  already  exploded  a 
mixture  of  picric  acid  with  nitric  acid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  water 
in  March,  1871,  at  the  powder  works  of  Messrs.  John  Hall  &  Sons 
at  Faversham.  It  is  true  that  a  caveat  covering  some  of  his 
explosive  mixtures  had  been  deposited  on  January  9th,  1871,  at  the 
American  patent  office  by  Silas  B.  Divine,  but  as  its  contents  were 
only  disclosed  in  1885  {Cham,  News^  52,  271,  2d5),  this  secret  docu- 
ment can  in  no  way  jeopardise  Sprengel's  claim  and  merit  of  being  the 
first  inventor. 

Another  meritorious  invention  of  Sprengel  is  contained  in  his  patent 
of  1873,  which  refers  to  the  introduction  of  water  in  a  finely-divided 
spray  in  lieu  of  steam  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers.  The  introduction 
at  that  time  of  the  Glover  tower  gave  rif^e  to  the  fear  that  too  much 
heat  would  be  abstracted  to  make  the  use  of  water  feasible,  and  the 
water  spray  is  only  now  coming  into  more  general  upe. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  of  Sprengel's  many  contributions 
to  science  and  practice.  Active  to  the  last,  he  had  only  i*ecently 
lodged  an  application  for  a  patent  relating  to  the  production  of 
diamonds  at  high  temperatures. 

His  eminence  as  a  scientific  worker  wa<3  recognised  by  his  election 
in  1878  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  distinction, 
as  well  as  the  title  of  Professor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  German 
Emperor,  was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  many  disappointments. 

Rudolph  Mbssel. 


GEORGE  BOWDLER  BUCKTON. 

BoBN  May  24th,  1818;  Died  Sept.  25th,  1905. 

Eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Buckton,  of  Oakfield,  Hcrnsey,  Middle- 
sex, who  was  Proctor  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Doctors' 
Commons,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  privately  educated,  being 
debarred  from  entering  a  public  school  by  an  accident  in  boyhood 
which  crippled  him  for  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to  Ix)ndon  (Queen's  Gardens, 
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Hyde  Park),  and  in  the  year  1848  entered  the  Boyal  College  of 
Chemistry,  Oxford  Street,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  yean,  mnd 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted  as  Research  Assistant  to  the 
Professor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  with  whom  eventually  he  published 
two  joint  papers,  entitled  ''Eesearches  on  the  Action  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  upon  the  Amides  and  Nitriles,  together  with  Remarks  upon  ihe 
conjugate  Sulpho-acids  "  {Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  1854,  and  Trans.,  1856). 

Previous  to  this,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  platinum 
bases,  which  formed  the  subject  of  three  papers  read  before '  this 
Society,  namely : 

1852.  ''  Deportment  of  Diplatosammine  with  Cyanogen." 

1853.  *' Double  Chlorides  containing  Diplatosammonium." 

1855.  "The   Platino-tersulphocyanides  and    the    Platino-bisulpho- 

cyanides." 
Later  contributions,  also  in  his  own  name,  and  equally,  if  not  more, 
important,  were : 

1857.  "On  the  Isolation  of  the  Radical  Mercuric-methyl"  (Proc 
Roy,  Soc.). 

1858.  "Some- of  the  Products  of  Oxidation  of  Chinese  Wax" 
(Trans.). 

1 859.  "  Isolation  of  the  Organo-metals :  Mercuric,  Stannic,  and 
Plumbic  Ethyls"  {PhU.  Trans,), 

1861.  "On  Stib-eLhyls  and  Stib-methyls "  (Trans.). 

About  this  period  Buckton,  being  already  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  attended  the  meeting  in 
Aberdeen,  1859,  where  he  read  a  paper  "On  Pentethyl-stibene "  ;  and 
also  that  held  at  Cambridge,  1862,  for  which  he  prepared  a  com- 
munication entitled  **  The  Formation  of  Organo-metallic  Radicals  by 
Substitution." 

In  1865  Buckton  published  the  last  of  his  chemical  papers,  this  time 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Wm.  Odling,  "  Note  on  some  Aluminium 
Compounds  "  (Froc,  Boy.  Soc,).  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  married 
Dr.  Odiing's  sister  and  removed  to  Haslemere,  Surrey,  where  he  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Weycombe,  and  built  for  himself  a  house  after 
his  own  design  with  an  adjacent  astronomical  observatory.  Here  on 
the  slopes  of  Hindhead  he  resumed  his  study  of  entomology,  for  which  he 
had  shown  a  decided  taste  in  boyhood,  and  published  several  important 
works  and  monographs  on  that  subject. 

Buckton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1852,  serving  for 
two  periods  in  the  Council,  1855-6  and  1865-6.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1857,  and  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Linnean  and  Entomological  Societies.  He  continued 
to  a  certain  extent  his  chemical  studies  in  the  Surrey  home,  as  he  had 
a  good  laboratory,  and  gave  several  courses  of  elementary  lectures  to 
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the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  interested  in 
astronomy,  photography,  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  science ; 
making  for  himself  a  Wimshurst  machine,  and  sundry  telescopes,  grind- 
ing and  mounting  his  own  reflectors.  He  also  contributed  to  Naiurt  a 
a  few  practical  notes— 1885,  1887,  1892. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  that  Buckton  accomplished 
so  much  under  great  physical  disadvantages;  accentuated,  moreover, 
by  another  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  in  the  year  1882, 
when  he  broke  his  leg  in  attempting  to  close  the  roof  shutter  of  his 
astronomical  observatory.  He  found  time  to  give  his  attention 
to  local  affairs,  being  for  many  years  a  manager  of  the  National 
Schools,  of  numerous  flower-shows,  <kc.,  only  resigning  active  partici- 
pation within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  good  musician 
and  an  excellent  artist,  painting  both  in  oils  and  water-colour;  these 
tastes  he  kept  up  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  being  engaged  in 
water-colour  sketching  after  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  His  genial 
character  and  engaging  manners  inspired  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  The  family  motto,  <*  Veritas," 
was  well  exemplified  in  his  case  throughout  a  long  and  well-spent 
life. 

His  cremated  remains  were  interred  in  Haslemere  Churchyard  on 
September  30th,  1905,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  his  family 
and  a  very  large  gathering  of  personal  friends.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
oue  son,  and  five  daughters.  J.  Spillkr. 
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LXI. — The  Hydrolysis  of  AmygddLin   by  Acids. 

By  Robert  J.  Caldwell,   B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Leathereellers'  Company's 
B.e8earch  Fellow,  and  Stephen  Lewis  Coubtauld,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

The  discovery  that  amygdalin  may  be  resolved  into  a  molecule  of 
glucose  and  one  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  made  by  £.  Fischer  in 
1895  (j?er.,  28,  1508),  served  to  confirm  the  view  put  forward  by 
Hugo  Schiff  in  1870  {Annaltn,  154,  337)  that  amygdalin  is 
derived  from  benzylidenecyanohydrol  and  a  biose.  Judging  from 
the  fact  that  the  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  an  extract  of  dried  brewer's 
yeast  (of  the  Frohberg  type),  Fisoher  came  to  the  guarded  condufiion 
that  amygdalin  is  a  derivative  either  of  maltose  or  of  a  quite  similarly 
constituted  diglucosa  The  tendency  has  been  to  overlook  Fischer's 
caveat^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  amygdalin  is  rapidly  and  completely 
hydrolysed  by  emulsin,  which  is  without  action  on  maltose ;  indeed, 
Dunstan  and  Henry,  in  summarising  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
such  glucosides,  in  their  recent  British  A.s8ociation  Report  (Yorkf  1906) 
on  the  chemical  aspect  of  cyanogenesis  in  plants,  speak  of  amygdalin 
as  ''probably  the  maltose  ether  of  benzaldehydecyanohydrin." 

We  have  undertaken  the  study  of  amygdalin  at  Professor  Arm- 
strong's request,  especially  on  account  of  its  abnormal  behaviour 
towards  enzymes.  The  action  of  acids  is  described  in  this  com- 
munication. 

It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ludwig,  in  1856  {Jahreahw.f  679),  that  the 
action  of  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  similar  to  that  of 
emulsin,  both  giving  rise  to  benzaldehyde,  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  glucose, 
some  formic  acid  being  also  produced  when  acid  is  used.  No  measure- 
ments  of  the  rate  at  which  the  hydrolysis,  is  effected  by  acid  have  been 
published  as  yet. 

The  method  we  have  adopted  is  that  which  was  used  by  one  of  us, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  E.  F.  Armstrong,  in  measuring  the  rate  at 
which  lactose  undergoes  hydrolysis  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc.f  1904,  73^  526). 
Using  a  normal  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  it  was  found  that  the 
hydrolysis  took  place,  at  a  measurable  rate',  only  at  60°  and  above.  The 
use  of  stronger  acid  was  undesirable,  as  it  is  well -known  that  the  hot 
concentrated  acid  gives  rise  to  mandelic  acid  and  ammonia.  Our  experi- 
ments were  made  at  60°  and  80°. 

Not  only  were  polarimetric  readings  taken  but  the  amount  of  benz- 
aldehyde and  of  hydrogen  cyanide  produced  was  also  estimated  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  the  benzaldehyde,  apart  from  analytical 
errors,  only  the  earlier  values  are  trustworthy,  as  on  prolonged  heating 
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with  the  normal  acid  tarry  products  are  formed.*  The  hydrogen 
cyanide  values  are  necessarily  low  (especially  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture)y  some  of  the  hydrogen  cyanide  being  converted  into  formic  acid, 
as  noted  by  Ludwig.  It  should  be  stated  also  that  the  rotatory  power 
is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the  percentage  of  amygdalin  hydrolyeed,  as 
no  allowance  can  be  made  for  intermediate  products.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  estimate  glucose  by  titrating  neutralised  samples  with  Pavy's 
solution  ;  it  was  found,  however,  that  (probably  as  a  consequence  of 
the  amygdalin  being  hydrolysed  by  the  boiling  alkali)  a  green  coloration 
was  developed  which  obscured  the  end  point. 

Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalin  by  a  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Chloride. — In  all 
cases,  the  solution  used  contained  10  grams  of  amygdalin  and  3*65  grams 
of  hydrogen  chloride  per  100  c.c  ;  this  solution  had  no  odour  of  bens- 
aldehyde  after  being  kept  during  a  week  at  room  temperature ;  at 
38°,  the  rotatory  power  changed  from  -  7°0'  to  -  6°28'  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  some  benzaldehyde  being  liberated.  A  flask  containing  250  c.c^ 
of  the  liquid  was  completely  immersed  in  a  thermostat  kept  at  60°  ± 
'O'l ;  at  intervals,  samples  of  20  c.c.  were  withdrawn,  cooled,  filtered 
and  then  examined  polarimetrically  at  25°. 

In  estimating  benzaldehyde,  the  method  used  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  described  by  Kipper  {Zeitach.  anal,  Chem,,  1902,  '41,  61), 
which  consists  in  distilling  the  aldehyde  by  means  of  steam  into  a 
known  amount  of  a  standardised  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  and 
estimating  the  excess  of  bisulphite  with  standard  iodine  solution^ 
using  starch  as  indicator.  It  was  found  that  this  method  gives  results 
which  are  in  agreement  to  within  1  per  cent,  provided  the  distillate 
be  delivered  under  the  surface  of  the  bisulphite,  the  latter  being  kept 
cool  by  ice  or  circulating  water.  In  making  the  experiments,  care- 
fully measured  quantities  of  the  acid  solution,  enclosed  by  sealing  in 
thin  test-tubes,  were  heated  in  the  thermostat.  From  time  to  time 
these  were  removed ;  when  cold  they  were  broken  up  in  a  distilling 
flask,  together  with  some  water  and  suificient  calcium  carbonate  to 
neutralise  the  acid.  The  whole  was  then  distilled  with  the  aid  of 
steam.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  circulating  water  was  shut  off 
from  the  condenser  and  steam  was  passed  through  the  tube  for  a  few 
moments  to  remove  any  adhering  benzaldehyde.  Blank  experiments 
in  which  steam  was  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  amygdalin 
during  an  hour  proved  that  no  benzaldehyde  is  liberated  by  this 
operatioD.t 

*  There  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  aldehyde  in  blank  experiments  in  which  benz* 
aldehyde  was  heated  with  normal  acid  daring  twenty-four  hours. 

t  When  these  estimations  were  originally  made,  we  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
that  although  this  method  gives  satisfactory  results  with  benzaldehyde  alone,  the 
values  obtained  are  too  high  if  hydrogen  cyanide  is  also  present. 
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To  estimate  hydrogen  cyanide,  the  cooled  samples  were  washed  into 
a  flask  and  neutralised  with  standard  caustic  soda,  using  methjl-onnge 
as  indicator ;  the  hydrogen  cyanide  was  then  determined  by  titration 
with  an  iT/lOO  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  slightly  alkaline  solutioD, 
following  Liebig's  directions. 

Law  qf  Ilydrolf/ais  of  Amygdalin, — As  the  hydrolysis  occurs  at  two 
points  in  the  molecule  which  are  considerably  removed  from  each 
other,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  less  stable  junction  of  most  of 
the  molecules  would  be  first  broken,  giving  an  intermediate  prodocfc 
which  would  undergo  hydrolysis  at  a  slower  rate.  Hence  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  amygdalin  would  obey  the  simple  unimolecular 
law  unless  the  second  stage  in  the  hydrolysis  were  incomparably  slower 
than  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  change  is  calculated  from 
the  rotatory  power,  assuming  it  to  be  a  simple  mass  action  (uni- 
molecular), the  value  deduced  exhibits  a  gradual  but  steady  dimina- 
tion,thus  showing  that  the  non-hydrolysed  material  becomes  increasingly 
stable ;  if,  however,  the  last  one-third  only  of  the  change  is  con- 
sidered, the  unimolecular  constant,  K^,  is  a  satisfactory  expression  of  th« 
rate  of  change,  because  at  this  stage  practically  all  the  amygdalin  is 
hydrolysed  and  only  the  intermediate  substance  is  undergoing  trans- 
formation. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tables  that  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  benzaldehyde  as  well  as  that  of  hydrogen  cyanide  is  less  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  hydrolysis  than  the  percentage  change  in  the 
rotatory  power :  whence  it  follows  that  the  biose  junction  in  amygdalin 
is  more  susceptible  of  attack  than  the  mandelonitrile  glucoside  junc- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  intermediate  products  are  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  glucose  and  mandelonitrile  glucoside.  The  constant,  Xp  ob- 
tained for  the  last  third  of  the  change,  therefore,  expresses  the  rate  at 

Table  I. 
Hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  cU  60^. 


I 


Time 

Hydrogen 
cyanide 

Benz- 

Percentage 

in 

aldehyde 

change  in 

hours. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Od. 

rotatory  power. 

K,. 

Kr 

0 

— 

0  0 

-7'0' 

0  0 

— 

— 

24 

— 

15-3 

48 

20-5 

0*00414 

— 

48 

— 

29  1 

140 

37  0 

000418 

— 

72 

— 

39-4 

+  0  19 

60-8 

0-00427 

— 

96 

— 

47-5 

145 

60-7 

000422 

— 

120 

44-2 

46-5 

2  49 

68  1 

000418 

— 

144 

46-4 

61-3 

3  36 

73-5 

000401 

0-00338 

168 

51-2 

— 

4  14 

77-9 

000891 

0*00383 

192 

54-8 

— 

4  48 

81-7 

0*00886 

0*00340 

217 

— 

— 

5  16 

85-2 

0*00881 

0*00341 

oo 

— 

— 

+  7  25(calc.) 

Mean 

0-00338 
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Table  II. 

Hyd/rolysis  qf  amygdalin  at  80 

o 

Time 

Hydrogen 
cyanide 

Benz- 

Percentage 

in 

aldehyde 

change  in 

hours. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Od. 

rotatory  power. 

K,. 

K^. 

0 

00 

0  0 

-7''0' 

0-0 



2 

14-2 

— 

85 

27-2 

0-0688 



4 

26-1 

40-9 

00 

48-6 

0-0722 

— 

6 

36-3 

63-5 

+  2  13 

63-9 

0-0738 



8 

46  0 

60-7 

3  37 

73-6 

0-0724 

0-0681 

10 

52-6 

68-3 

4  39 

80-8 

0-0717 

0-0684 

12 

58-8 

— 

6  20 

86-6 

0-0702 

0  0662 

14 

62-4 

(69-0) 

5  53 

89*4 

0-0695 

0-0663 

16 

66-6 

(70-8) 

6  17 

92-1 

0-0654 

0-0662 

00 

(48-2) 

(60-2) 

+  7  25(calc) 

Mean 

— 

...     0-0670 

which  Fischer's  glucoside  underwent  hydrolysis  under  the  conditions 
of  our  experiments.  Proof  that  this  argument  is  a  valid  one  would 
be  given  if  it  were  possible  to  isolate  Fischer's  mandelonitrile  gluco- 
side by  stopping  the  hydrolysis  when  half-way  through ;  we  have,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  so  doing. 

Two  experiments  only  are  recorded  in  Tables  I  and  II,  these  being 
selected  as  the  most  complete  series  of  observations  at  each  tempera- 
ture. It  will  be  observed  that  in  calculating  the  values  of  K^  and  K^ 
the  theoretical  final  rotatory  power  is  used,  although  this  could  never 
be  attained  in  practice,  as  the  prolonged  action  of  the  normal 
acid  on  glucose  at  60°  gives  rise  to  secondary  changes  which  are 
attended  with  diminution  in  rotatory  power. 

Influence  qf  Temperature, — The  mean  values  of  K^^  representing  the 
velocity  at  which  the  hydrolysis  of  Fischer's  glucoside  takes  place  at 
60°  and  80°,  are  0*00338  and  0-067  respectively. 

Assuming  van't  Hofi's  exponential  equation, 

to  hold  good  for  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  the  value  of  ''  q  "  (the  heat 
of  formation  of  the  *'  active  part,"  according  to  Arrhenius,  ZeiUch, 
phyaikcU.  Chem.^  1889,  4,  226)  is  35,200  calories,  as  compared  with  the 
value  34,200  calories  for  maltose  with  the  same  strength  of  acid. 

Camparisan  qf  Amygdalin  with  Maltose. — Although  the  temperature 
coefficients  in  the  case  of  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin,  as  well  as  of 
Fischer's  glucoside  and  of  maltose,  are  so  very  closely  allied, yet  the  actual 
velocities  in  the  case  of  amygdalin  and  of  maltose  differ  very  widely. 
Experiments  made  by  Armstrong  and  Caldwell  in  1904  gave  the  value 
0*000449  for  maltose  at  60*1°    using  a  normal  solution  of  hydrogen 
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chloride.  This  value,  being  expressed  in  "  minute  "  units,  most  be  multi- 
plied by  60  to  make  it  comparable  with  the  figures  in  Tables  I  and  II. 
The  constant  for  maltose  is  thus  seen  to  be  0*0269  at  60*1^.  Now  the 
initial  value  of  K^  in  Table  I,  representing  the  velocity  at  which  the 
hydrolysis^of  the  amygdalin-biose  takes  place,  is  0'00414  ;  that  is,  the 
biose  radicle  in  amygdalin  is  at  least  six  times  as  stable  towards  adds 
as  is  maltose.  This  difference  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  well  be 
attributed  to  an  inhibiting  influence  exerted  by  the  mandelonitrile 
group :  it  must  be  taken  as  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
amygdalin  is  not  a  maltoside  but  a  derivative  of  one  of  the  seven 
theoretically  possible  isomerides  of  that  disaccharide. 

Action  qf  EmuUin  on  Amygdalin. — It  was  found  as  a  mean  of  many 
experiments  that  an  extract  of  O'l  gram  of  Merck's  emulsin  made  up 
in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  amygdalin  produced  hydrolyos 
to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  in  eighteen  hours,  as  measured  by 
the  benzaldehyde  produced.  We  estimate  that  normal  acid  at 
the  same  temperature  would  act  at  about  l/700th  of  this  rate,  so 
that,  weight  for  weight,  Merck's  emulsin  is  at  least  25,000  times  is 
active  as  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  result  with 
the  statement«made  by  Tammann  {Zeitach,  physikal.  Chem,^  1889,  d>25) 
that  amygdalin  is  incompletely  hydrolysed  by  emulsin.  Tammann's 
conclusion,  however,  was  based  only  upon  estimations  of  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  cyanide  which  was  liberated. 

Experiments  made  with  active  emulsin  extracts  show  that  hydrolysis 
may  be  readily  effected  to  the  extent  of  95*6  per  cent,  96*8  percent, 
&c ,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  one  case,  0*2  gram  of  emulsin 
in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  amygdalin  produced  hydro- 
lysis to  the  extent  of  98*2  per  cent,  in  ninety  hours,  as  measured  by 
the  change  in  rotatory  power ;  in  another  experiment,  in  which  half  as 
much  emulsin  was  used,  after  sixty-seven  hours,  98*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  benzaldehyde  was  liberated  but  only  86*1  per  cent,  of  the  calcu- 
lated amount  of  hydrogen  cyanide  could  be  detected ;  in  fact,  estima- 
tions of  the  amount  of  cyanide  liberated  always  gave  a  lower  figure 
than  estimations  of  rotatory  power  or  of  benzaldehyde.  Hence 
Tammann's  conclusion  that  amygdalin  is  not  completely  hydrolysed  by 
emulsin,  based  upon  his  measurements  of  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
cyanide  produced,  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  as  the  method  adopted  hitherto 
in  determining  the  amount  of  a  cyanogenetic  glucoside  in  a  plant  is 
based  upon  the  amount  of  hydrogen  cyanide  which  is  liberated,  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  glucoside  present  usually  arrived  at  must 
be  low. 

Preparation  of  Fischer' e  Glucoside  by  means  of  Acid. — Fifty  grams  of 
amygdalin  were  dissolved  and  made  up  with  250  c.c.  of  a  2wy-Bolution  of 
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hydrogen  chloride  to  500  c.c.  This  solution  was  heated  in  a  thermostat  at 
60°  during  seventy-two  hours  and  then  cooled.  The  acid  was  for  the 
most  part  removed  by  means  of  lead  carbonate  (110  grams)  and 
finally  with  silver  carbonate.  The  colourless  solution  was  evaporated 
down  to  a  thin  syrup  under  reduced  pressure  at  60°  and  extracted  five 
times  with  twice  its  volume  of  boiling  ethyl  acetate.  On  concentrating 
the  ethyl  acetate  solution,  the  bitter  glucoside  (about  8  grams)  slowly 
crybtallised  in  rosettes.  When  recrystallised  twice  from  dry  ethyl 
acetate,  the  product  melted  at  147 — 150°  A  mixture  of  mandelo- 
nitrile  glucoside,  prepared  according  to  Fischer's  directions  by  means  of 
yeast  extract,  melting  at  144°,  with  the  more  nearly  pure  glucoside 
prepared  by  the  acid  method,  melted  at  144°.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  our  product  was  -  26 "5°  at  20°,  the  value  given  by  Fischer 
being  -26*9°;  benzaldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide  were  at  once 
liberated  on  digesting  our  glucoside  with  emulsin. 

Several  large  crystals  were  obtained  with  ill-defined  ends  which 
permitted  of  measurements  being  made  round  one  zone.  The  principal 
faces  were  at  right  angles,  showing  the  substance  to  be  probably 
orthorhombicy'a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  appearance  in  polarised 
light. 

Chemical  Dbpartmbnt, 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institutb, 

Central  Tkcunioal  Collbqb,  South  Kensington. 


LXII. — Mandelonitrile  Glucosides.     Prulaurasin. 

By  Egbert  J.   Caldwell,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Leathersellers*  Company's 
Research  Fellow,  and  Stephen  Lewis  Courtauld,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

Having  obtained  Fischer's  mandelonitrile  glucoside  from  amygdalin  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  paper  it  appeared  to  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  glucoside  corre- 
sponding to  amygdalin  or  as  a  mixture  of  stereoisomerides  corresponding 
to  the  tffoamygdalin  into  which  amygdalin  is  converted  by  alkali 
(Dakin,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  1612)  and  which  is  also  formed  from  it  by 
the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  found  that  the  addition 
of  a  mere  trace  of  baryta  conditioned  an  immediate  and  rapid  altera- 
tion of  the  rotatory  power,  the  IsBvorotation  becoming  almost  doubled 
without  change  of  sign.  There  was  no  evidence  of  hydrolysis ;  but  the 
glucoside  could  no  longer  be  isolated  in  the  crystalline  condition,  either 
by  concentrating  the  solution  or  by  extracting  with  ethyl  acetate. 
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In  his  original  description  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  Emil  Fischer 
{£e9\,  1895,  28,  1508)  states  that  he  proposed  to  "attempt  to  isolate 
it  from  the  obviously  impure  preparation  which  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  *  amorphous  amygdalin '  or  *  laurocerasin.'  "  Nov 
laurocerasin  has  been  obtained  recently  in  the  crystalline  condition  by 
H^rissey  {Campt.  rend.,  1905,  141,  959;  J.  Pharm,  Chitn.,  1906, 
[vi],  24,  537),  and  renamed  by  him  Prvlaurasin]  it  has  a  higher 
rotatory  power  than  Fischer's  glucoside.  Moreover,  a  third  isomeric 
form  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside  {Samhu7iigr%n)  has  been  separated  by 
Bourquelot  and  Danjou  (Compt.  rend,,  1905,  141,  598)  from  the  leaves 
of  the  common  elder  {SambtLCus  niger)  •  this  substance  has  the  same 
melting  point  as  Fischer's  glucoside  but  higher  rotatory  power  even 
than  Herissey's  prulaurasin  from  laurel  leaves.''^ 

Amygdalin  has  been  isolated  from  bitter  almonds,  peach  kernels, 
cherry-laurel  kernels,  plum  stones,  and  the  fruit  kernel  of  the  bird 
cherry ;  it  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  from 
tne  leaves  of  these  plants  and  from  many  other  leaves  which  yield 
hydrogen  cyanide  on  distillation  with  water  have  ended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  uncrystallisable  syrup  only  slightly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate 
but  giving  with  emulsin  the  same  products  as  amygdalin.  To  this 
substance  the  name  *'  amorphous  amyg'ilin  "  was  applied  by  Winckler. 
Lehmann,  who  analysed  such  a  substance,  gave  to  it  the  formnhi 
^80^67^60^  and  proposed  to  call  it  **  laurocerasin,"  supposing  it  to 
be  a  definite  compound  of  amygdalin  and  amygdalinic  acid.  From 
results  which  he  has  recently  obtained  with  material  prepared  carefully 
from  the  bark  of  Pru7iu8  padtu  and  from  cherry-laurel  leaves,  Joack 
has  deduced  the  formulaa  C^gH^oo^jiN  or  C^jHeaOjiN,  The  work  of 
Schoonbrodt,  who  in  1868  obtained  a  small  proportion  of  bitter  acicolar 
crystals  from  amorphous  amygdalin  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  ether, 
appears  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  j  this  substance  was  doubt- 
less the  same  as  that  recently  isolated  by  H^rissey  with  so  much  skill 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  laurel  leaves. 

In  the  case  of  elder  leaves,  the  glucoside  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
enzyme  necessary  to  effect  its  decomposition,  so  that  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  in  this  plant  had  been  overlooked ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cyanogenetic  glucoside  *^  sambunigrin  "  was  obtained  without 
difficulty,  when  once  its  presence  had  been  demonstrated,  by  Bourquelot 
and  Danjou. 

The  properties  of  the  three  isomeric  glucosides  are  set  out  in  the 
following  table : 

*  The  production  of  hydrogen  cyanide  from  a  plant  was  long  held  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  preaence  of  amygdUin. 
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[«],.  M.  p. 
Mandelonitrile  glncoside 

(Fischer) -26-9  147—160" 

Pralaunwin    -627  120—122 

Sambnnigrin -76*8  151—152 


Crystallises  readily  from  hot 

ethyl  acetate. 
Hygroscopic,   obtained  ciys- 

talline  with  difficulty. 
Crystallises  readily  from  hot 

ethyl  acetate. 


Dunstan  and  Henry  speak  of  them  in  their  Eeport' (York,  1906) 
to  the  British  Association  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  If  it  may  he  assumed  that  they  are  different — and  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  not  as  conclusive  as  is  desirahle,  having  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  these  glucosides  in  a  pure  state  from  plants — the 
differences  between  them  probably  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  sugar 
residue  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  sugars  produced  from  them  on 
hydrolysis  should  be  carefully  examined."  They  have  since  (Bull,  Imp, 
Inst,  1906,  4,  340)  suggested  that  **  possibly  two  or  perhaps  all  of 
them  may  prove  to  be  identical. '* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  definite  isomeric  substances. 
As  they  are  readily  attacked  by  emulsin,  giving  benzaldehyde, 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  glucose,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all  com- 
pounds of  the  /3-glucoside  type  and  that  the  isomerism  is  not  of  the 
order  which  obtains  between  the  a-  and  /3-methylglucosides. 

Prulaurasin,  in  fact,  is  entirely  analogous  to  t^oamygdalin ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  stereoisomerlc  d-  and  Z-mandelonitrile  jS-glucosides. 
Sambunigrin  must  be  the  jS-glucoside  of  dextromandelic  acid.  The 
**  mixed  *'  derivative  has  a  lower  melting  point ;  moreover,  its  rotatory 
power,  as  Hdrissey  has  pointed  out,  is  the  mean  of  the  rotatory  powers 
of  the  other  two  glucosides.  In  the  case  of  the  biose  derivatives,  the 
dextromandelic  acid  modification  is  at  present  unknown,  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  properties  of  amygdalin  with  those  of  i«oamygdalin 
shows  that  strict  parallelism  exists  between  the  latter  and 
prulaurasin  : 

[a]o.  M.  p. 

Amygdalin -35*51  200' 

(tri  hydrate) 
MoAmygdalin 
(dihydrate)    -47*6        125—140'* 


May  be  crystallised  from  an 
aqueous  solution. 


Hygroscopic,  will  not  crystal- 
'  Use  from  water. 


FrepareUion  of  Prulaurasin. — When  Isevomandelonitrile  glucoside  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline 
with  baryta  or  ammonia,  the  rotatory  power  falls  rapidly  from 
[a]o  -26*0°  to  [a]i>  -53*7°;  the  latter  is  approximately  the  rotatory 
power  of  prulaurasin  given  by  Hdrissey.  The  conversion  takes  place 
with  the  utmost  readiness  at  25^,  following  the  unimolecular  law  : 
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Five  grains  of  Fischer's  glucoside  were  dissolved  in  Nlb(iQ  baryta; 
after  six  hours,  when  the  rotatory  power  was  constant  at  [a]D-53'7°, 
the  solution  was  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  filtered.  The  liquid 
was  then  evaporated  at  60^  under  reduced  pressure  and  the  residue  was 
dried  in  a  good  vacuum  at  10P.  The  powdered  material  dissolved 
with  difficulty  in  boiling  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  it  was 
precipitated  as  a  syrup  by  dry  ether.  This  syrup  crystallised  slowly 
during  the  cold  weather..  The  white  solid  thus  obtained  was  more 
readily  soluble  in  dry  ethyl  acetate  than  the  original  substance;  it  was 
again  precipitated  by  dry  ether  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  re- 
crysta,11ised  glucoside  was  washed  with  the  mixture  of  solvents,  then 
with  dry  ether  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  prulaurasin  softens  at  120°  and  melts  at  123 — 125°. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  H6rissey  for  having  placed  at  our  disposal 
a  small  quantity  of  the  glucoside  obtained  from  Prunus  laurocerasus, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  material  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  product  made  in  the  manner  described  from 
amygdalin.  On  mixing  M.  H^rissey's  sample — which  softened  at 
115°  and  melted  at  118 — 120° — with  ours,  a  mixture  was  obtained 
which  melted  at  116 — 120°.  In  grinding  together  the  two  specimeos 
for  melting  point  determinations,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude 
moisture  by  covering  the  material  with  dry  ether,  which  was  after- 
wards evaporated  off  in  a  vacuum.  We  have  also  prepared 
prulaurasin  from  Fischer's  glucoside  by  the  use  of  ammonia  instead 
of  baryta. 

It  is  evident  that  H^rissey's  product  was  not  quite  free  from  water, 
the  value  he  gives  for  the  rotatory  power  being  slightly  lower  than 
ours,  as  is  also  the  melting  point.  The  analyses  given  by  H6rissey  also 
point  to  the  presence  of  a  little  water  in  the  glucoside. 

The  gluco  sides  derived  from  racemic  mandelonitrile  are  also  farther 
distinguished  from  the  Isevomandelonitrile  derivatives  by  the  properties 
of  their  acetyl  derivatives,  which  are  readily  obtained  with  the  aid  of 
acetic  anhydride.  Amygdalin  and  t^oamygdalin  give  bepta-acetyl 
derivatives ;  Isevomandelonitrile  glucoside  and  prulaurasin  give  tetrs- 
acetyl  derivatives.  The  acetylated  mixed  product  in  each  case  has  the 
greater  solubility  in  alcohol  and  the  lower  melting  point : 
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Hepta-acetylamygdalin 

Hepta-acetylMoamygdalin 


Tetra-acetyl-  Fischer's 
glttcoside 


M.  p. 
167* 


148 


(6  per  cent. 

solution  in 

ethyl  acetate), 

-34-8" 


-36-5 


Tetra-acety Ipr ulaur asin    . . . 


136 
120—123" 


-21-7 


Character, 

Orthorhomblc  needles  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

Orthorhomblc,  soft  needles 
somewhat  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

Orthorhomblc,  very  fine, 
long  needles,  moaerately 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

Orthorhomblc  needles,  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 


Hepta'Ctcetylamygdalin, — ^This  compound  was  prepared  by  Schiff 
(Annalen,  1870,  164,  337),  who  omitted  to  state  its  melting  point  or 
its  rotatory  power.  It  is  possible  to  effect  complete  acetylation  of 
amygdalin  by  means  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride  without  the  mandelo- 
nitrile  radicle  undergoing  change;  the  product  obtained  from  Uo- 
amygdalin  by  the  same  process  is  quite  a  distinct  substance.  Ordinary 
bydrated  amygdalin  is  completely  acetylated  by  boiling  it  during  two 
hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride.  The  oil  which  is 
precipitated  on  pouring  the  cooled  liquid  into  water  solidifies  quickly 
and  when  dried  is  readily  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  ethyl 
alcohol  (95  per  cent.).  It  crystallises  in  rosettes  of  colourless  needles, 
which  show  extinctions  parallel  to  the  long  edges  and  hence  are 
probably  orthorhombic.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  or 
chloroform  but  very  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  emulsin : 

0-2073  gave  04089  COg  and  0-1021  HgO.     0  =  54-12;  H  =  5-47. 

0-2082    „    0-4151  COj   „    01028  HjjO.     0  =  54-35;  H  =6-19. 

^84^41^18^  requires  0  =  54-33 ;  H  =  5-46  per  cent. 

HepUt'Ocetyliaoamygdalin  crystallises  in  small,  soft  rosettes  melting 
at  148^,  which  show  parallel  extinctions  and  are  therefore  orthorhombic. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  sparingly  so  in 
cold  alcohol.  This  substance  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  which  is 
very  near  to  that  of  hepta-acetylamygdalin  itself,  but  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol;  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  melted  at 
141—144°: 

0-2086  gave  0-4163  OOg  and  01036  Kfi,    0  =  5442 ;  H  =  5-52. 
0-2052    „    0-4081  OOj  „    01012  HjO.    0  =  54-24;  H  =  5-48. 
Oj^H^jOjgN  requires  0  =  54-33 ;  H  =  5*46  per  cent. 

Tetra'aeeU/l'l-mandelanitrUe    glucoaide,    when    recrystallised    from 
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alcohol,  forms  a  mass  of  very  fine,  soft  needles,  which  show  parallel 
extinctions  and  are  therefore  orthorhombic : 

0-2171  gave  04506  COg  and,0-1046  Ufi.     C  =  56*60 ;  H  =  5-36. 

0-2055     „     0-4289  COj   „     0-1000  H^O.     0  =  56-92 ;  H  =  5-41. 
CggHj^OjoN  requires  0  =  57*02;  H-5-40  per  cent. 

Teira-aceiylpndaurctsin, — ^To  prepare  this  compound,  the  crade 
material  obtained  by  evaporating  down  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
glucoside  in  a  vacuum  was  dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  ;  after  boiling  the  liquid  during  three  hours, 
it  was  poured  into  water ;  an  oil  separated  which  solidified  only  after 
several  days  at  a  low  temperature.  The  solidified  acetyl  compound 
dissolved  with  great  readiness  in  benzene,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate, 
methyl  acetate,  acetone,  or  alcohol,  but  not  in  light  petroleum.  It 
could  only  be  obtained  crystalline  by  cooling  a  strong  solutioD  in 
alcohol  to  about  —  5°  ;  very  small  needles  showing  a  parallel  extinction 
were  then  obtained : 

0-1907  gave  0-3988  00^  and  0-0886  Bfi.    0  =  57-03 ;  H  =  5-16. 
OggHjsOi^N  requires  C  =  57'02;  H  =  5-40  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  sambunigrin  is  probably  a  single  substance  like 
Fischer's  glucoside^  the  fact  that  it  occurs  alone  in  certain  plants 
whilst  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomeric  glucosides  is  met  with  in  others 
raises  interesting  questions.  Benzylidene  cyanohydrol,  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  benzaldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  being  a  mixture  of 
stereoisomerides,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  the  two  glucosides 
should  occur  together;  from  this  point  of  view,  prulaurasin  is  a 
normal  product  and  the  appearance  of  sambunigi-in  alone  is  somewhat 
remarkable ;  the  latter  is  also  a  remarkable  substance  as  it  does  not 
correspond  to  amygdalin  and  because  no  corresponding  bioside  is  known. 
Amygdalin  is  not  known  to  occur  in  leaves  but  only  in  the  fruits  and 
kernels ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  isoAieride  may  be  met  with  in  the 
fruits  of  plants  the  leaves  of  which  contain  sambunigrin ;  it  should  have 
a  higher  Icevorotatory  power,  [a  ]d  -  60°,  approximately. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  for  most 
valuable  criticism  and  advice. 

Chrmical  Department, 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Central  Technical  College,  South  Ernbington. 
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LXIII. — The  Interaction  of  Ammonium  Salts  and  the 
Constituents  of  the  Soil. 

By  Alfred  Daniel  Hall,  M.A.,  and  Conbad  Theodore  Gikinoham. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  application  of  neutral  ammonium  salts, 
such  as  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride,  to  soils  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acid  reaction.  In  the  field  this  was  first  noticed  on  the 
experimental  plots  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Woburn, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate ;  the  applica- 
tion of  200  lb.  per  acre  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  chloride  in  mixture 
every  year  for  about  twenty-five  years  brought  the  soil  into  such  an 
acid  condition  that  it  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  will  no  longer 
allow  of  the  growth  of  barley  (see  Voelcker,  y.  Roy,  Agric,  ^oc,^  1899, 
60,  515,  and  1901,  62,  286).  A  similar  acid  reaction  is  found  upon 
some  of  the  permanent  grass  plots  at  Bothamsted,  where  still  larger 
amounts  of  ammonium  salts  have  been  used  for  a  longer  period,  but  the 
arable  plots  at  Bothamsted  show  no  such  acidity,  because  of  the  con- 
siderable proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  contained  in  their  soil.  From 
time  to  time  various  observers  have  noted  an  acid  reaction  produced  in 
the  laboratory  when  soil  is  treated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  an 
ammonium  salt,  but  this  is  only  true  of  a  few  soils,  and  is  due  to  the 
formation  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts 
(Veitch,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  637). 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  some  of  the  effects  brought 
about  by  this  acidity  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  salts 
on  the  various  constituents  of  a  normal  soil  was  examined  in  some 
detail  and  the  present  paper  deals  with  that  part  of  the  work.  The 
first  examination  of  the  action  of  ammonium,  salts  on  the  soil  is  due 
to  Way  {J.  Boy.  Agt-ic,  Soc.,  [i],  11,  323 ;  13,  123),  who  showed  that 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  ammonium  being  withdrawn  from 
solution  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  calcium,  magnesium, potassium,  or 
sodium  passing  into  solution.  Other  investigators  (see  A.  Yoelcker, 
/.  Boy.  Agric.  Soc,  [i],  1860,  21,  105  ;  Warington,  Trans.,  1868,  21 ; 
Yan  Bemmelen,  Zeitach.  physikal,  Chem.,  1895,  18,  331 ;  Armsby, 
Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1877,  [iii],  14,  75)  have  extended  Way's  observations 
and  determined  quantitative  relations  between  the  amounts  of  soil 
and  the  ammonium  absorbed.  In  the  general  process  by  which  the 
soil  absorbs  ammonium  salts,  none  of  which  washes  through  the  soil 
into  the  drainage  water  under  normal  conditions,  there  is  also  some 
reaction  with  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  with  the  production  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  calcium  salts,  but  the  comparative  magnitude 
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of  the  two  reactions  with  the  clay  and  the  calcium  carbonate  has 
remained  doubtful. 

The  authors  have  not  used  soil  in  their  inveetigationsy  but  have 
taken  its  proximate  constituents  separately,  namely,  sand,  clay, 
humus,  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  trials  with  sand  and  with  silica  of 
various  origin  may  be  dismissed  at  once  since  no  action  conld  be 
detected.  For  the  experiments  with  clay  a  fine  modelling  claj  ol 
a  light  grey  colour  was  used,  showing  in  the  dry  state  the  following 
composition : 

AI5O3,  20-46 ;  FejOg,  104  ;  CaO,  0-20  ;  MgO,  017  ;  K^O,  1-67  ;  Na,0. 
1'03;  SiOg,  68-70;  constitutional  water,  5-57;  moisture  lost  at  100°, 
0-82 ;  total  99-66. 

It  is  clear  that  the  clay  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  finely- 
divided  silica ;  the  alumina  present  would  only  be  equivalent  to  abont 
51  per  cent,  of  kaolinite  in  the  whole.  It  was  dried  and  powdered,  so 
that  from  the  bulk  an  equal  sample  could  be  taken  for  each  experiment. 
As  a  rule  100  grams  of  dry  clay  were  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask 
with  300  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  ammonium  salt  and  the  mixture  shaken 
for  twenty  hours  in  an  end-over-end  revolving  shaker.  It  was  found 
that  in  this  period  of  twenty  hours  the  action  was  completed,  indeed  it 
probably  takes  place  with  considerable  rapidity.  After  shaking,  the 
mixture  was  filtered  and  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear  liquid  takoi 
for  estimation  of  the  ammonia  by  distillation  with  soda  and  titration. 

The  following  facts  were  observed  : 

(1)  No  production  of  free  acid  could  be  detected  ;  the  reaction  of  the 
salt  solution  was  determined,  using  iV7100  acid  or  alkali  and  methyl- 
orange  or  phenolphthalein  as  indicators,  both  befoi^  and  after  shaking 
with  the  clay,  but  no  change  was  found.  As  it  seemed  possible  that 
free  acid  might  arise  through  hydrolysis  of  the  ammonium  salt  followed 
by  evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  other  experiments  were  tried  in  which 
the  salt  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  contact 
with  tlie  clay,  or  was  placed  with  the  clay  in  a  gas  washing  bottle 
through  which  a  rapid  stream  of  ammonia-free  air  was  passed  for  three 
days,  but  in  neither  case  was  there  a  measurable  development  of  free 
acid  or  any  loss  of  ammonia. 

In  another  experiment  the  air  was  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  but 
with  a  similar  negative  result. 

(2)  There  is  no  withdrawal  of  the  acid  radicle  from  solution.  Deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  chlorine  in  the  solution  before  and  after 
shaking  with  the  clay,  but  no  chaxige  could  be  estimated.  Similarly, 
when  ammonium  -sulphate  was  used  determinations  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  solution  before  and  after  shaking  showed  no  withdrawal  of 
sulphuric  acid.     This  agrees  with  the  observations  of  previous  workers. 
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Since  there  is  no  change  of  reaction  and  no  withdrawal  of  the  acid 
radicle  from  solution,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  "adsorption"  or 
'^  laking  out "  of  the  salt  as  a  whole,  at  any  rate  not  in  quantities 
appreciable  by  ordinary  gravimetric  methods.  In  another  connexion 
in  the  Bothamsted  laboratory  measurements  were  made  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  before  and  after 
adding  a  small  amount  of  clay ;  no  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the 
solution  occurs  such  as  would  be  found  if  an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
salt  were  withdrawn  from  solution. 

It  follows  then  that  the  reaction  of  the  ammonium  salts  on  the  clay 
must  be  purely  one  of  double  decomposition,  and  by  qualitative 
analysis  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  were  found  in  the  final 
solution. 

In  a  quantitative  experiment  the  following  results  were  obtained 
on  shaking  up  300  grams  of  clay  with  900  c.c.  of  Njb  ammonium 
chloride : 

Gram. 
NHj  absorbed  per  100  grams  of  clay  =  0*1200 

Ca  iu  solution  per  300  c.c.  =  0*0283   =  0*0481  gram  of  NH3 

Mg         „  „  =  0*0506  =  0*0717      „ 

K  „  „  =  00076  =  0*0083      „ 

0*1231 

No  aluminium  was  found  in  solution.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  in  solution  were  equivalent  to  the 
ammonium  precipitated,  sodium  being  present  only  in  traces  if  at  all. 

Clay  is  a  product  of  the  weathering  of  various  double  silicates  like 
the  felspars,  and  although  in  the  main  it  consists  of  kaolinite, 

Al208,2Si02,2H,0, 
as  the  analysis  shows,  it  still  contains  other  bases  which  form, 
with  the  alumina,  double  hyd rated  silicates  of  a  zeolitic  nature. 
That  the  reaction  is  with  zeolitic  substances  in  the  clay  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  experiments,  in  which  60  grams  of  the  clay, 
50  grams  of  a  washed  kaolin,  and  50  grams  of  natrolite  (pure  picked 
crystals  ground  fine)  respectively,  were  shaken  with  300  c.c.  of  iV/10 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  : 

«  Gram  NH, 

removed  from 
solution.  NH3  in  solution. 

Clay  0*073  0*437 

Kaolin  0*061  0*459 

Natrolite 0061  0*449 

The  natrolite  gives  results  intermediate  between  those  of  the  clay 
and  the  kaolin  and  all  three  are  of  the  same  order.  The  compound 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  ammonium  into  the  clay  molecule  is  a 
stable  one,  which  does  not  yield  up  ammonium  on  washing  with  pure 
water,  as  has  been  stated. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  absorption  of  the  ammoDium  from  the  solution  is 
by  no  means  complete ;  although  as  much  as  50  grams  of  clay  were  in 
contact  with  only  1  '605  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  in  the  position 
of  equilibrium  attained,  there  was  six  times  as  much  ammonia  in  solu- 
tion as  was  combined  with  the  clay. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  tbe 
reaction :  in  the  first  series  the  amount  of  clay  was  kept  constant,  and 
it  was  always  present  in  large  excess ;  the  amount  of  water  was  also  con- 
stant, the  ammonium  salt  being  the  variable.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : 


Table  T. — Reaction  of  100  grama  day  with  300  e.e,  solution. 
Ammonium  chloride. 


Gram 

NH,  originally 

Original  concentra- 

present 

Gram  NH, 

Gram 

Percent^ 
removed. 

tion  of  NH4CI. 

in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution.     NHg  on  solid. 

JV/10 

0-61 

0-384 

0-126 

24-7 

N/12 

0-408 

0-293 

0-116 

281 

N/16 

0-34 

0-236 

0-104 

80-5 

N/20 

0-256 

0-165 

0  090 

85-8 

N/30 

0-17 

0-102 

0-068 

40-26 

N/50 

0-102 

0  063 

0-049 

48-0 

N/lOO 

0-051 

0-020 

0-031 

60  0 

Ammonium  sulphate. 

Concentra- 

tion of  (NHJjSO^ 

N/10 

0-5082 

0-3888 

0-1194 

28-5 

N/12 

0-4278 

0-3234 

0-1044 

24-4 

N/n 

0-3474 

0-2562 

0-0912 

26-25 

N/20 

0-2616 

0-1812 

0-0804 

80-7 

N/ZO 
N/50 

0-1686 

0-1059 

0-0627 

87-2 

0-1074 

0  0603 

0-0471 

43-8 

N/\00 

0-0521 

0-0234 

0-0287 

55-1 

These  results  can  be  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  type, 

2NH4C1-|-Caa;;;=r  2NH^a;  +  CaCl^. 

a.  b.  e,  d, 

K^  c^ja. 

Thus  for  strengths  of  ammonium  chloride  between  JT/IO  and  i^/lOO 
the  mean  value  of  K  is  0*046,  whilst  for  ammonium  sulphate  it 
becomes  0*0354. 

The  accompanying  curves  show  a  comparison  between  the  experimental 
result  and  the  calculated  curve,  using  the  mean  values  for  K  already 
given ;  the  discrepancy  between  the  result  with  NjXO  ammonium 
chloride  and  the  calculated  position  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  this 
point  the  clay  ceases  to  combine  with  any  further  ammonium. 

Other  salts  of  ammonium  were  also  tried,  the  carbonate  and  the 
phosphate,  and  as  the  results  show  when  expressed  in  the  curves, 
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Fig.  2,  the  reaction  was  of  a  similar  nature,  as  also  was  the  reaction 
with  barium  and  potassium  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  ttcid.  In  tbe 
case  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  carbonate  some  of  the  acid  wu 
also  removed  from  solution,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  through 
the  formation  of  insoluble  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Determina- 
tions are  given  below  for  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  going  out  of 
solution : 

Fifty  grama  clay  shaken  with  300  c,c,  solution. 


Percentage  of 

Strength  of  solution. 

After  sliaking. 

I'aOa  withdmrn. 

5-22  grams  PaOj  per  litro 

4*73  grama  P-O5  per  litre 

9-4 

1-044        „ 

0-901         „ 

137 

0-522        „ 

0-423        „ 

18-96 

Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  absorption  of  ammom'um 
hydroxide,  but  failed  owing  to  difficulties  of  manipulation.  The  clay 
became  deflocculated  and  would  not  settle  from  the  mixture  even 
when  left  to  stand  for  months,  for  the  same  reason  it  could  not  be 
filtered,  and  attempts  to  Ibring  about  a  separation  by  centrif  uging  also 
failed. 

Table  II, — Reaction  of  50  granis  day  vnili  300  c.c.  solution. 


Gram 

Concentration 

NHa  oriffinally 

Gram  NH3 

Gram 

of  Am.  phosphate,  present  in  800  c.c. 

left  in  solution. 

NHj  on  soli 

N/IO 

0-61 

0-407 

0  103 

iV/20 
N/bO 

0-265 

01846 

0  0704 

0-102 

0-061 

0-041 

iVYlOG 

0-061 

0-0-26 

0-0-25 

Concentration 

of  Am,  carbonate. 

JV/10 

0-51 

0-406 

0  104 

JV^/20 

0-265 

0-169 

0-086 

iV/50 

0-102 

0-059 

0-043 

JV/100 

0-051 
Grams 

0-0-28 

0-023 

Concentration 

Ba  originally 

Grams  Ba 

Gram 

of  BaCla. 

present  in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution. 

Ba  on  solid 

1-747 

1-483 

0-264 

1-164 

0-882 

0-282 

0-873 

0-632 

0-241 

0-349 

0-166 

0-184 

0175 

0-038 

0-137 

Grams 

Concentration 

K  originally 

Grams  K 

Gram 

of  KCl. 

present  in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution. 

K  on  solid. 

1-1367 

1-0053 

01314 

0-6688 

0-4604 

0-1084 

0-2274 

0-055 

0-0724 
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Table  II. — Reaction  of  50  grams  clay  ivith  300  ex,  aoltUion  (continued). 


GonccntratioD 

H  originally 

Gram  H 

Gram 

of  HCL 

present  in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution. 

H  on  solid. 

N/IO 

0-03 

0-0-258 

0-0042 

JV/20 

0-015 

0-01146 

0-00354 

AV50 

0-006 

00037 

0  0023 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  clay  was  present  in  large  excess ;  when 
the  ammonium  salts  are  in  excess  the  reaction  proceeds  until  a 
definite  point  is  reached  and  then  stops,  so  that  a  given  weight  of 
clay  removes  the  same  amount  of  ammonium  from  solution  whatever 
the  strength  of  the  solution  of  ammonium  salt  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

It  is  difficult  to  attain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
experiments  bearing  on  this  point ;  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  clay 
by  filtration  and  wash  it  free  from  the  adhering  liquid,  because  as  soon 
as  the  salts  in  the  latter  have  been  reduced  below  a  certain  point  the 
clay  becomes  deflocculated  and  begins  to  pass  through  the  filter  paper. 
When,  again,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in  ammonium  is 
determined  before  and  after  shaking  with  the  clay,  as  in  the  previous 
experiments,  and  the  ammonium  withdrawn  by  the  clay  determined  by 
diiference,  we  have  to  deal  with  large  quantities  of  ammonium  and  all 
the  errors  in  their  estimation  are  multiplied  and  thrown  on  the  small 
difference  which  is  the  quantity  sought.  This  method,  however,  had 
to  be  followed:  the  solutions  were  made  up  by  weight  and  the 
quantities  weighed,  and  other  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy,  but  still  the  figures  sought,  the  ammonium  withdrawn  from 
solution  by  100  grams  of  clay,  are  not  in  very  close  agreement, 
although  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  reaction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  shaking  900  c.c.  of  N/6, 
iV/10,  and  i^/20  ammonium  chloride  solution  with  225,  150,  60,  and 
30  grams  of  clay  respectively  : 

Table  III. — Reaction  of  clay  with  ammonium  cJdoride  in  excess. 

Grams  NH3    Grams  NHj   Gram  NH3       Gram  NH,  re- 
Grams  NH4CI  in  original        in  soJu-         removed         moved  by  100 
*  Grams  clay,     solution.        solution,      tiou  at  end.       by  clay.  grams  clay. 

Njb  Series, 

mean 
0-147 


125 
83-83 
60 

504-48 
504-15 
907-45 

1-7067            1-5373 
1-7057            1-5582 
3-0701            2-9925 

iV/10  Series. 

0-1694 
0-1475 
0-0776 

225 

150 

60 

905-85 
903-70 
905-58 

1-5409            1-2401 
1-5376            1-2842 
1-5408            1-4560 

0-3008 
0-2534 
0-0848 

0133^   „^„ 
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Table  III. — Reaction  of  day  toith  ammonium  eMoride  in  exoeu 

(continued). 

GramNH,     Gram  NH,    Gram  NH,      Gram  NH,  re- 
Grama  NH4CI  in  ori^nal        in  solu-         removed         mioved  by  100 
Grams  clay,     solution.        solution,      tion  at  end.       by  clay.  grams  clay. 

A/20  Series. 

125  5007  0-4276  0-3106  01169  0094 

83-33  602-32  04289  0'3370  0*0919  O'llO 

60  903-3  0-7713  0;7029  00684  0-114 

30  904-17  0-7721  0-7311  00410  0-187 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  varying  quantities  of  clay  were  shaken  with 
N/5  and  iVyiO  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride,  100  grams  of  clay  with- 
drew approximately  0*147  gram  of  ammonium  from  solution,  whatever 
the  quantity  of  solution  with  which  it  was  in  contact.  With  the  ^/20 
solution,  and  particularly  with  the  large  amounts  of  clay,  the  mass  of 
the  clay  began  to  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on  the  result,  and  the 
amount  of  ammonium  withdrawn  per  100  grams  of  clay  fell. 

Only  when  the  amount  of  clay  was  reduced  to  30  grams  in  contact 
with  900  c.c.  of  ^/20  ammonium  chloride  did  the  amount  of 
ammonium  withdrawn  per  100  grams  of  clay  approximate  to  the 
amount  withdrawn  when  the  clay  was  in  contact  with  the  stronger 
solutions. 

The  particular  limit  of  saturation  for  the  ammonium  on  the  ckj 
indicated  in  these  experiments,  0*147  gram  per  100  grams  of  clay,  was 
found  to  vary  with  each  sample  of  clay  employed.  Even  variations  in 
the  drying  process,  through  which  portions  of  the  stock  material  were 
put,  altered  the  limit,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  at  one  time  a 
suflScient  quantity  to  carry  through  the  whole  series.  The  clay  used 
in  the  latter  experiments  is  thus  not  strictl/  comparable  with  the  clay 
used  in  the  previous  series,  although  they  were  originally  two  samples 
from  a  common  stock. 

affect  qf  Calcium  Carbonaie. 

Since  the  share  taken  by  calcium  carbonate  in  the  absorption  of 
ammonium  salts  by  soil  is  still  doubtful,  the  authors  made  some  deter- 
minations by  shaking  up  300  c.c.  of  similar  ammonium  sulphate  solu- 
tions with  50  grams  of  powdered  calcium  carbonate.  The  results 
showed  that  an  equilibrium  reaction  of  the  type : 

(NHJjSO^  +  CaCOg  :;ir  (NHJjCO.  +  CaSO^, 
takes  place,  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ammonium  sulphate 
changes  into  carbonate,  even  when  the  calcium  carbonate  is  present  in 
large  excess. 
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A  fuller  series  of  experiments  made  with  200  c.c.  of  solutions  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  20  grams  of  finely-divided  calcium  carbonate 
(a  precipitate  obtained  in  a  hard-water  softening  process  on  a  large 
scale)  gave  the  following  results.  Preliminary  trials  showed  that  the 
reaction  was  complete  in  the  twenty-four  hours  allowed  for  shaking : 

Table  IV. — 20  Grams  of  ccUcium  carbonate  and  200  c.c,  of  ammonium 

chloride  aoltUuyiu 


OaO  finally 

NHs  equivalent  to 

NH,  present 

in  solution 

Ca  dissolved 

(grams  per  200  cc). 

(gram  per  200  c.c.)' 

(gram  per  200  cc). 

S'898 

0-0606 

0  0308 

2*832 

0-0442 

0-0268 

2-269 

0-0428 

0-0261 

1-700 

0-0848 

00211 

0-680 

0-0240 

00146 

0-840 

0-0162 

0-00982 

0-17 

0-0110 

0-0066 

These  figures  conform  to  an  equation  of  the  type  : 

which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  reactipn  with  clay. 

These  experiments  do  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Way  (loc, 
cii.)  and  Knop  {Bonilerung  der  Ackereide,  1871,  49),  who  maintain 
that  calcium  carbonate  is  without  action  on  the  ammonium  salts. 

When  ammonium  chloride  solutions  were  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
50  grams  of  clay  and  10  grams  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  total  pre- 
cipitation of  ammonium  was  somewhat  increased,  but  the  type  of  the 
reaction  remained  unchanged,  as  shown  by  the  results  below  : 

Table  Y. 

Gram  NH4  taken  up 

by  60  grams  clay 

+  10  grams  CaCO,. 

0*084 

0-069 

0-086 

Since  few  soils  would  contain  as  much  as  10  grams  of  calcium 
carbonate  per  50  grams  of  clay,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  main 
reaction  when  ammonium  salts  are  applied  to  the  soil  takes  place  with 
the  clay,  although  the  calcium  carbonate  will  afterwards  continue  to 
decompose  the  zeolitic  ammonium  compound  as  ammonium  carbonate 
is  removed  by  nitrification.  It  has  been  shown  (Hall  and  Millei^, 
Proc,  Roy.  Soo.,  1905,  B^  77,  1)  that  the  ultimate  result  of  applying 
ammonium  salts  to  the  soil  is  the  removal  of  an  approximately  equi- 
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Gram  NH^ 

Gram  NH4  taken  up  by 

per  800  cc. 

60  grams  clay  alone. 

0-61 

0  078 

0-266 

0-067 

0-102 

0  034 
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▼alent  amount  of  calcium  carbonate,  althoagh  Asbby  {Jour.  Agric 
Science,  1907,  2)  found  that  the  zeolitio  ammonium  oompoond  can  be 
nitrified  without  further  base. 

Experiments  with  ffumtia. 

The  action  of  clay  on  ammonium  salts  having  failed  to  give  rise  to 
any  acid  reaction,  a  similar  series  of  trials  was  made  with  humna  in 
place  of  clay. 

Three  samples  of  peat  were  employed : 

(1)  A  sandy  peat  such  as  is  used  for  orchid  growing,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  debris  of  bracken  not  greatly  decomposed. 

(2)  A  loose  sphagnum  peat  commonly  sold  as  peat  moes  litter,  still 
showing  considerable  vegetable  structure. 

(3)  A  solid  black  Irish  peat  from  some  depth,  with  no  visiUe 
vegetable  structure. 

Qualitative  tests  for  the  production  of  acidity  were  also  made  with 
the  decayed  peaty  grass  residues  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  sorfaoe 
of  some  of  the  Kothamsted  grass  plots  where  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
soil  is  most  in  evidence,  and  with  the  loose  friable  humus  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  a  hollow  tree.  In  all  cases  the  peat  was  Erst 
washed  repeatedly  with  hot  distilled  water,  although  its  acid  reaction 
could  never  be  entirely  removed. 

The  first  tests  showed  that  there  was  no  production  of  acidity  when 
any  of  these  samples  of  humus  were  shaken  up  with  the  solutions  of 
ammonium  salts.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  acidity  of  distiUed 
water  and  of  the  ammonium  salt  solutions  after  shirking  with  equal 
weights  of  the  same  peat ;  the  acidity  was  barely  measurable,  but  was 
less  with  the  salt  solutions  than  with  pure  water.  Ammonium  had, 
however,  been  removed  from  solution,  hence  some  base  must  have 
been  dissolved  from  the  peat  to  maintain  a  neutral  reaction.  Qualita- 
tive tests  showed  this  base  to  be  calcium,  and  analysis  of  the  peat  ash 
showed  the  presence  in  the  dry  (No.  3)  peat  of  1*2  per  cent,  of  OaO. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  peat  contains  this  calcium  combined  as 
humate,  and  that  the  reaction  with  ammonium  salts  consists  in  a 
double  decomposition  between  the  calcium  humate  and  the  ammonium 
salt. 

The  absorption  of  ammonium  was  then  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  with  clay,  after  shaking  300  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  with 
25  grams  of  peat.  The  following  results  show  the  reaction  to  be  of  a 
similar  type  to  that  with  clay  : 
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25  GraaiM  peat  moss  liUer  with  300  c,c.  NH^Ci  solution. 


Strength  of 

NHsinSOOcc. 

NH*  left 
in  solution. 

solation  taken. 

originally. 

NH,  on  peat 

A/10 
N/20 
A/100 

0-51 

0-468 

0  062 

0-265 

0-221 

0034 

0061 

0-0424 

0-0086 

A  further  50  grams  of  peat  were  then  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid  for  forty-eight  hours  and  repeatedly  washed  with  hot  distilled 
water  to  remove  acid  as  far  as  possible.  The  residue  was  then 
shaken  with  N/IO  ammonium  chloride  as  before.  After  filtering, 
the  solutions  diowed  an  acid  reaction  and  ammonium  had  been 
withdrawn  from  solution,  but  the  acidity  was  small,  and  some  of 
the  precipitated  ammonium  had  been  replaced  by  calcium,  small 
quantities  of  which  could  be  detected  in  solution,  despite  the 
digestion  with  strong  acid  to  which  the  peat  had  been  previously 
subjected.  It  seems,  however,  certain  that  free  **  humic  acid  '^  can  to 
some  extent  decompose  ammonium  salts  with  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble  Ammonium  compound,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion that  whereas  the  humus,  after  all  mineral  acid  had  been  washed 
away>  yielded  a  brown  solution  on  shaking  with  pure  water,  when 
shaken  with  the  ammonium  salt  a  colourless  solution  resulted. 

As  free  '*  humic  acid  "  does  not  appear  to  be  a  normal  constituent 
of  soils,  this  experiment  does  not  vitiate  the  general  conclusion 
reached  by  the  authors  that  the  constituents  of  the  soil  do  not  react 
with  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  to  produce  a  free  acid.  For  the 
acid  observed  in  the  field  experiments  quoted  a  biological  origin  has 
now  been  found. 

The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
Lawbs  Aorioultural  Trust. 


LXIV. — The  Reduction  of  Carbon  Dioxide   to   Form- 
aldehyde  in   Aqueov^   Solution. 
By  Henby  John  Hobstman  Fbnton. 

The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  aqueous  solution  has  always  formed 
an  attractive  subject  for  investigation,  not  only  from  a  purely  chemical 
standpoint,  but  also  from  its  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
assimilation  in  plants.  Interest  in  this  question  has  recently 
received  a  fresh  stimulus  owing  to  the  extreme  ly  suggestive  summary 
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of  the  subject  which  was  given  in  the  President's  address  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  The  practical  demonstration  of  thi& 
reduction,  by  purely  chemical  methods,  has  been  the  object  of  a  very 
large  number  of  interesting  researches,  and,  since  the  time  when 
Baeyer  first  suggested  his  well-known  hypothesis  of  carbon  dioxide 
assimilation,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  these  investigations  has 
been  the  recognition  of  formaldehyde  as  a  reduction  product.  If  one 
excepts  the  somewhat  inconclusive  and  yet  unconfirmed  experiment 
of  Bach,  in  which  palladium-hydrogen  was  employed  as  the  reducer, 
to  which  attention  will  presently  be  drawn,  it  would  appear  that  in  no 
single  case  has  formaldehyde  been  detected.  This  statement  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  reduction  in  aqueous  solution ;  that  formaldehyde  can  in- 
directly resultas  a  reduction  product  of  gaseouscarbon dioxide  in  presence 
of  moisture,  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  discharge,  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  Lob  {Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  1905,  11,  745, 
and  1906,  12,  282). 

Maly,  in  1865  (AnndUn^  185,  119),  acted  on  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  with  dilute  (liquid)  sodium  amalgam  and 
showed  that  after  acidification  and  distillation  of  the  product  a  notable 
quantity  of  formic  acid  was  obtained  in  the  distillate. 

Lieben  {Monatach,,  1895,  Id,  211,  and  1897,  18,  582)  extended  this 
observation  and  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  reduction  of 
carbonates,  or  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  various  metallic  salts,  by 
different  metals.  He  found  that  when  a  slow  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  passed  for  some  weeks  through  water  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  small  quantities  of  sodium  amalgam  were  added,  considerable 
quantities  of  formate  could  be  obtained,  and  similar  results  were 
given  by  amalgams  of  barium  or  potassium.  Aluminium  amalgam 
alone  did  not  reduce  a  solution  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  in  presence  of 
sodium  sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  or  some  other  f^alts,  good  yields 
of  formate  resulted.  When  magnesium  or  platinised  magnesium 
were  used,  alone  or  in  presence  of  salts,  under  conditions  which  in 
the  case  of  the  other  metals  were  found  to  be  most  favourable,  the 
results  were  entirely  negative,  or  at  most  traces  only  of  formate 
were  obtained.  In  his  second  paper,  the  author  draws  particular 
attention  to  this  peculiarity  of  magnesium,  and  ascribes  the  results  to 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  energy  set  free  in  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen  by  the  metals.  Ballo  (J5«r.,  1884,  17,  6)  also  prepared 
formates  by  reduction  of  bicarbonates  with  sodium  or  potassium, 
but  with  platinised  magnesium  only  negative  results  were  obtained. 

The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  aqueous  solution  by  (he 
electrolytic  method  was  first  effected  by  Eoyer  {Compt.  rend.f  1870, 
70,  731),  the  solution  being  subjected  to  what  the  author  termed  the 
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**  intra-pilaire  "  carrent  in  a  Qrove  or  Bunsen  cell.  In  this  case  again 
formic  acid  was  the  only  product  of  reduction. 

Coebn  and  Jahn  {Ber,,  1904,  37,  2836)  made  an  extended  study  of 
the  electrolytic  reduction,  and  investigated  the  behaviour  of  different 
salts  and  the  influence  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cathode  metal.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  when  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  was  electrolysed,  using  an  amalgamated  zinc  cathode,  and  a 
continuous  current  of  carbon  dioxide  was  conducted  through  the 
solution.  In  this  way  the  alkali  formed  at  the  cathode  was  at  once 
converted  into  bicarbonate.  In  order  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
reduction  product  the  anodic  and  cathodic  solutions,  which  during 
electrolysis  were  separated  by  a  porous  cell,  were  mixed  together  and 
the  acidity  of  the  mixture  determined  after  removal  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  current  of  air.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  was  also 
titrated  with  permanganate,  and  the  results,  calculated  as  formic  acid, 
usually  [agreed  with  the  values  calculated  from  the  acidity.  But  in 
some  experiments  the  oxidation  values  were  higher  than  the  acidity 
values,  a  circumstance  which  appeared  to  indicate  a  reduction  pro- 
duct other  than  formic  acid.  No  formaldehyde,  however,  could  be 
detected. 

Reduction  was  not  obtained  when  normal  carbonates  were  similarly 
electrolysed,  and  carbon  dioxidci  in  presence  of  strong  acids,  ako  gave 
negative  results,  although  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  alone 
gave  rise  to  formic  acid,  as  in  Koyer's  experiment.  The  authors 
therefore  concluded  that  neither  the  COg  ion  nor  the  non-dissociated 
carbonic  acid  is  reducible,  and  that  formic  acid  results  from  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  HCOg  ion. 

Ehrenfeld,  however  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  4138),  shows  that  formate  is 
also  produced  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  a  strongly  ammoniacal 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  considers  that  in  this  case  the 
ion  NH^COg  is  reduced. 

In  all  the  above-named  investigations  the  authors  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  formic  acid  is  the  sole  product  of  the  reduction 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  no  case  could  formaldehyde  be  discovered. 

The  photo-reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  uranyl  acetate 
was  said  by  Bach  {Cwnpt,  rend,,  1893,  116,  1145)  to  give  rise  to 
formaldehyde,  and  Usher  and  Priestley  (Proe.  Boy,  Soc.y  1906,  77,  370) 
state  that  they  have  confirmed  this  result.  The  method  of  proof,  how- 
ever, is  not  given.  Moreover,  the  last  named  authors  have  since 
shown  {loe.  eU.,  78,  322)  that  no  formaldehyde  can  be  detected  if 
uranyl  sidphate  is  substituted  for  the  acetate,  and,  as  regards  the 
precipitation  of  uranium  hydroxides,  Euler  has  shown  that  a  similar 
result  is  obtained  when  nitrogen  is  substituted  for  the  carbon  dioxide 
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(JStff.,  1904,  37,  3415).  The  sappoeed  formation  of  foramUAjdB 
when  dimethylaniline  was  used  as  catalyser,  in  place  of  the  vraajl 
salt,  has  also  been  disproved  by  Eoler  {loe.  dLy  3416)  ;  oompsieslao 
Pilhashy  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  132).  Bach  has  slso  tbOed 
(Compi.  rend,,  1896,  126,  479)  that  formaldehyde  is  produced  when  a 
Bolntion  of  carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen-paUadiom ;  the 
nature  of  his  experiment  and  the  method  of  proof  will  be  gatherad 
from  the  following  statement.  Ten  grams  of  spongy  palladiomaiid 
2*85  grams  of  palladium  foil  were  charged  with  hydn^en  and 
introduced  into  water  which  had  been  boiled  and  cooled  in  a  streaa  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  was  passed  into  the  mixtore  for  three 
days  and  the  solution  was  filtered  after  thirty  days.  The  additioB  of 
aqueous  aniline  gave  ^'un  faible  d6p6t  blanc,"  which,  from  its  ^pearance 
when  crystallised  and  its  melting  point,  was  considered  to  be  methyleoe- 
amline.  The  melting  point  of  the  product  is  not  stated.  Another 
portion  of  the  liquid  when  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  ef 
ammonia  left  a  residue  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  gave  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  bromine  water. 

Experimental. 

Since  it  has  been  established  by  the  various  authors  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  summary  that  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  reduced,  in 
various  ways,  to  formic  acid,  it  appeared  interesting  to  attempt  the 
further  reduction  of  formic  acid  to  formaldehyde.  If  this  attempt 
were  successful  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  formaldehyde  would  be  complete.  The  systematic  and 
direct  reduction  of  acids  to  corresponding  aldehydes  has  hitherto 
succeeded  only  in  the  case  of  hydroxy-acids  which  can  yield  laetoasB, 
the  lactone,  in  fact,  being  the  product  which  undergoes  redoetum 
(Fischer,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  2204,  and  1890,  23,  930).  It  was  altogether 
improbable  therefore  that  the  desired  object,  in  the  present  case,  wooU 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  sodium.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  soles  of 
experiments  with  other  reducing  agents,  it  was  found  that  metallk 
magnesium  readily  reduces  formic  acid  to  formaldehyde. 

When  a  rod  of  magnesium  was  introduced  into  a  solution  of  pan 
formic  acid  (about  10  per  cent.)  a  vigorous  reaction  ensued  and  the 
solution,  after  some  minutes,  showed  strongly-marked  reactionB  of 
formaldehyde  with  the  colour  tests  mentioned  below.  After  the  aetkn 
had  proceeded  for  about  half  an  hour  the  solution,  when  neutndieed 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  boiled,  gave  off  a  strong  odour  of  the 
aldehyde.  In  order  to  complete  the  identification  of  the  product,  a 
few  drops  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  were  added,  and  the  resaltinf 
nearly  white  precipitate  was  washed  with  water,  a  little  alcohol,  and 
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ether,  and  was  then  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  toluene.  The  product  so  obtained  crystallised  in  lustrous,  white 
plates  which  melted  at  184 — 185^  (compare  Wallace  Walker,  Trans., 
1896,  69,  1278).  With  hydrogen  sulphide  the  solution  gave,  on 
standing,  a  bulky,  white,  crystalline  precipitate ;  aqueous  aniline  gave 
a  white  precipitate,  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  was  reduced  in  the 
cold. 

The  yield  of  formaldehyde,  estimated  by  Komijn's  iodine  method, 
amounted  to  about  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  formic  acid  used;  the 
greater  part  of  the  acid  is  of  course  rendered  inert,  as  regards 
reduction,  by  conversion  into  magnesium  formate.  By  suitable  treat- 
ment with  acids  and  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  concentration, 
it  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  obtain  very  much  larger  yields. 
Ammonium  formate,  in  solution,  reacts  violently  with  metallic 
magnesium  ;  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  solution 
after  a  few  minutes  gives,  strongly,  the  reactions  of  formaldehyde.  If 
the  resulting  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  chloroform,  notable  quantities  of  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  are  obtained  and  can  be  identified  in  the  manner  indicated 
below. 

The  results  obtained,  therefore,  show  that  carbon  dioxide  can  be 
reduced  to  formaldehyde  with  formic  acid  as  the  intermediate  stage. 
But  it  still  remained  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
complete  reduction  could  be  demonstrated  in  one  operation.  This 
again  is  found  to  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  metallic  magnesium,  if 
certain  conditions  are  employed.  In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  formic  acid .  stage  is  passed  through,  and,  judging  from  the 
results  of  Lieben  and  of  Ballo,  the  occurrence  of  this  stage  would 
appear  to  be  improbable. 

When  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  to  saturation  for  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hour&  through  pure  water  in  cpntact  with 
several  rods  of  amalgamated  magnesium,  the  solution  obtained  gives 
slight  but  unmistakable  indications  of  formaldehyde  with  the  colour 
tests  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  if  small  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia,  aniline,  phenylhydrazine,  or  piperidine  are  first 
added  to  the  water,  the  indications  of  formaldehyde  are  much  more 
marked;  aluminium  hydroxide,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  calcium  carbonate 
all  show  a  similar  influence^  especially  if  the  mixtures  are  warmed. 
Ammonia  and  phenylhydrazine  appear  to  give  the  best  results,  and  in 
presence  of  either  of  these  reagents  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
production  of  formaldehyde  even  after  a  few  minutes.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  phenylhydrazine,  for  example,  when  mixed  with  excess  of 
magnesium  powder  and  subjected  to  a  rapid  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  60 — 70^,  gives,  after  about  ten 
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miautes,  an  intense  blue  colour  with  test  No.  I  (see  p.  693).  Anib'M 
gives  similar  results;  in  this  case  and  with  phenylhydrudne  ths 
solutions  begin  to  precipitate  on  standing  for  some  time.  The  pro- 
ducts, however,  are  very  likely  impure,  since  phenylbydraiine 
probably  undergoes  some  reduction  to  aniline  and  ammonia,  and 
methyleneaniline,  as  shown  by  Miller  and  Plbchl  {Ber,,  1902,  25^ 
2020),  is  easily  reducible  to  methylaniline. 

When  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  is  used  in  contact  with 
amalgamated  magnesium  rods,  or  more  rapidly  with  magnesiiim 
powder,  the  product  gives,  after  acidification  in  the  cold,  only  slight 
indications  of  formaldehyde,  but  if  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling 
after  acidification,  the  reactions  are  strongly  marked.  The  aldehyde 
is  in  fact  *'  fixed,"  as  fast  as  formed,  as  hexamethylenetetramine.  If 
the  ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  *  just  to  dryness,  and  ths 
residue  extracted  with  chloroform,  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline 
residue  is  obtained,  from  the  chloroform  solution,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nised as  hexamethylenetetramine  by  Legler's  method  {Ber.,  1885,  18t 
3350  :  compare  also  Horton,  ibid.,  1888,  21,  1999).  When  exposed  to 
the  vapours  of  bromine  it  swells  and  turns  dark  brick-red ;  on  exposure 
to  air  bromine  is  evolved,  and  a  sulphur-yellow  powder  is  left.  Theie 
products  are  the  tetra-  and  di-bromides  respectively.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives,  with  bromine  water,  a  yellow  precipitate.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  and  is  reduced  to  a  mirror  on 
heating,  and  iodine  in  aqueous-alcoholic  solution  gives  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  crystalline  precipitate. 

It  was  noticed  in  some  experiments  that  on  heating  the  mixture 
obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  magnesium  in  presence  of 
ammonium  carbonate  with  caustic  soda  there  appeared  at  some  stage 
of  the  operation  a  distinct  *'  fishy  "  odour  of  the  methylamines.  This 
result  is  to  be  expected  since  hexamethylenetetramine,  as  shown  by 
Del^pine  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [iii],  13,  135),  can  be  reduced  by 
zinc  to  trimethylamine.  The  formation  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methyl- 
amines  from  formaldehyde  and  ammonia,  and  from  hexamethylene- 
tetramine, has  also  been  shovirn  by  other  authors  (compare  Eschweiler, 
Ber.,  1905,  38,  880;  Ischidzu  and  Inouye,  Jwr.  Pharm.  Soe.  Japm^ 
Jan.  1,  1906,  Ac.). 

The  latter  observation  appears  to  be  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  trimethylamine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  certain 
plants  and  also  as  regards  the  close  relationship  of  this  sabstance  to 
betaine. 

The   quantities  of  formaldehyde,   or  its    derivatives,   which    aie 

*  Sioce  a  considerable  loss  of  the  product  occurs  when  tlie  solution  is  completely 
evaporated  at  100%  it  is  best  to  finish  the  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  at  th^ 
ordinary  temperature. 
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obtftiDed  in  the  maiiDer  above  indicated  are  of  neoeesity  only  small. 
The  actual  mass  of  carbon  dioxide  available  for  reduction  in  solution 
is  limited,  of  course,  by  the  small  solubility  of  the  gas  at  the  tempera- 
ture employed.  The  best  residts  are  obtained  when  the  gas  is 
**  rushed  "  throngh  the  solution  at  a  rapid  rate,  since,  so  far,  no  con- 
venient apparatus  has  been  available  for  working  under  increased 
pressure.  Further,  the  magnesium  rapidly  loses  its  activity,  probably 
owing  to  a  superficial  coating  of  basic  carbonate,  and  attempts  to 
remedy  this  by  addition  of  mineral  acids  yield  only  negative  results. 
When  the  magnesium  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  it  appears  to  be 
advantageous  first  to  saturate  the  solution  with  magnesium  bicarbonate ; 
this  moderates,  to  some  extent,  the  over-rapid  action  of  the  metal  and 
probably  increases  the  potential  concentration  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
(or  HCO3  ions)  at  the  temperature  employed  (compare  Rinne,  Chem, 
ZeU.,  1907,  31,  126). 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  investigation  a  considerable  number 
of  the  well-known  tests  for  formaldehyde  have  been  compared  and 
studied.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  following  three  are  the  most 
delicate  and  most  satisfactory  of  the  colour-reactions,  and  to  these 
preference  is  given  in  the  order  named. 

I.  To  the  solution  to  be  examined  is  added  a  few  drops  each  of 
dilute  solutions  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  sodium  nitro- 
prusside,  and  caustic  soda ;  the  result  is  a  bright  but  ^transient 
Prussian-blue  colour  (Rimini's  test). 

IL  The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  carefully  poured  on  to  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  ;  a  bright  blue  ring  appears  where  the  liquids 
meet. 

III.  An  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol  is  substituted  for  the 
alcoholic  gallic  add  in  II ;  the  result  is  a  red  or  reddish-violet  ring 
(compare  Mulliken,  IdsnHfieaixon  of  Carbon  Compounds,  p.  24). 

The  conditions  of  formation  of  formaldehyde  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  behaviour  of  metallic  magnesium  towards  other  acids  are 
being  further  studied.  Acetic  acid  gives  recognisable  quantities  of 
aoetaldehyde  when  treated  with  magnesium,  but  negative  results  have 
so  far  been  obtained  with  propionic  and  n-butyric  acids. 
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LXV. — An  Extension  of  the  Benzoin  Synthesis. 

By  Rbginald  W.  I^  Clabks  and  Abthub  Lapwobth. 

The  observation  that  benzaldehyde  is  readily  converted  into  benaotn 
by  means  of  potassium  cyanide  was  first  made  by  Zinin  {AnMoUm^ 
1840,  31,  329  and  34,  186),.  although  the  details  of  the  method  as  at 
present  usually  practised  were  suggested  by  Zincke  (t5id,  1879,  1G6» 
151),  whilst  Fischer  extended  it  to  the  condensation  of  furforaldehyde. 

The  reaction  is  of  especial  interest,  first,  because  the  potasKiam 
cyanide  plays  the  part  of  a  true  catalytic  agent,  being  practically 
unaltered  in  amount  at  the  end  of  the  operation  and  need  be  need  only 
in  relatively  small  quantities,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  one  which  is 
not  applicable  to  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series. 

Of  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  reaction  may  first  be  mentioned  those  of  Zincke  {Ber.^  1876,  O, 
1772),  Pomeranz  {Mimatah,^  1900,  21,  389),  Koelichen  (^MidL 
physikcd.  Chem.,  1900,  33, 129),  and  Nef  (Annal&n,  1895,287,  342,  and 
1897,  208,  312). 

Zincke  assumed  that  mandelonitrile  was  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product  and  that  this,  reacting  with  unchanged  benzaldehyde,  with 
elimination  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  yielded  benzoin ;  but  he  found  that 
benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  did  not  react  to  give  benzoin. 
Pomeranz  assumed  a  catalytic  action  of  hydrozyl  ions  and  Nef 
supposed  the  change  to  be  similar  in  character  to  an  aldol  condensa- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  Chalaney  and  Knoevenagel  is  well  known  (Ber,y  1892, 
26,  295).  They  suggested  that  a  potassium  derivative  of  benzaldehyde 
and  mandelonitrile  was  formed  in  the  first  instance  and  these 
subsequently  reacted  in  the  following  manner, 

CgHj-CK.-O  +  CeH5-CH(0H)-CN  =  CgH5-CH(OH)-CO-OftH5  +  KCN, 
but  the  existence  of  this  potassium  compound  was  purely  hypothetical, 
for  no  compound  of  this  kind  has  been  isolated,  nor  is  there  even  any 
indirect  evidence  that  the  hydrogen  atom  assumed  to  be  replaced  by 
potassium  is  reactive  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  additive  reactions  of  hydrogen  cyanide, 
one  of  the  present  authors  showed  that  the  addition  of  this  compound 
to  aldehydes  and  ketones  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  cyanogen 
ions^and  suggested  that  a  complex  cyanogen  ion  is  formed  at  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  all  cases  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  995;  1904,85,  1206). 

Thus  in  the  case  of  benzaldehyde  the  complex  ion  C^Hj'CH^^  was 
assumed  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance.   It  was  further  shown  that 
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benzftldehyde  yields  mandelonitrile  with  potaasium  cyanide  even  in 
presence  of  alkali  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1003),  and  the  henaoin  reaction 
was  attrihuted  to  a  reaction  of  henzaldehyde  with  mandelonitrile.  The 
latter,  heing  a  hydrozyhenzyl  cyanide,  contains  a  reactive  hydrogen 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  between  the  phenyl  group  and  the  cyano- 
group,  and  in  virtue  of  this  must  be  capable  of  forming  an  aldol-like 
condensation  product  with  aldehydes.  With  henzaldehyde,  the  product 
must  be  the  unstable  cyanohydrin  of  benzoin  (loc.  cU.y  1004).  The 
following  thus  represents  the  suggested  stages  in  the  reaction  : 

CeHg-CHO  +  CN'    :^   C^TL^'CE{GJ^yO' I. 

CeH5-CH(0N)-0'  +  H  ^  CeH5-CH(CN)-0H II. 

C,H,-CHO  +  C,H,.CH(CN).OH^f,«^^^^^^  .     .III. 


CeH,-C(CN)-OH    _     CeH,-CO 


C«H,-CH-0H 
^^   +   HON     ....    IV. 


This  scheme  serves  to  explain  (1)  why  cyanide  is  necessary,  because, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  'OHIO 
group  of  aldehydes  higher  than  formaldehyde  is  reactive  in  presence  of 
bases,  it  is  well  recognised  that  in  the  'CH  group  between  ON*  and  an 
aromatic  nucleus,  ^he  hydrogen  atom  is  labile  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
aidol-like  reaction  between  henzaldehyde  and  benzyl  cyanide  in  presence 
of  alkalis  is  no  longer  in  doubt ;  (2)  the  need  for  the  use  of  potassium 
cyanide  instead  of  hydrogen  cyanide  alone  because  reactions  I  and  III 
do  not  occur  with  measurable  speed  in  absence  of  bases ;  (3)  aliphatic 
aldehydes  do  not  react  in  the  same  way  as  does  henzaldehyde,  because 

the  fatty  nitriles  with  the  group  p^OH'CN  or  C'CHj-CN  manifest 

relatively  very  little  tendency  to  take  part  in  the  aldol  and  allied  con- 
densations, in  comparison  with  those  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Finally,  reactions  III  and  lY  belong  to  well-known  types,  whilst 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  complex  ion  assumed  in  I  and 
II  was  obtained  later,  when  an  additive  compound  of  benzaldehyde 
and  potassium  cyanide  (the  potassium  derivative  of  mandelonitrile) 
OeH5-CH(ON)-OK  was  isolated  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1208). 

Some  time  after  these  suggestions  were  published,  a  communication 
from  Bredig  and  Stern  appeared  {ZeUach,  Elekiroehem.f  1904,  10,  582, 
et  aeq,).  They  described  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  the  benzoin 
condensation  and  were  able  fully  to  establish  that  the  reaction  is 
brought  about  catalytically  by  the  potassium  cyanide,  the  velocity 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  cyanogen  ion  in 
all  cases.  They  accepted  the  view  that  a  complex  ion  is  formed  as  in 
I  above,  but  as  they  found  tli^t  the  velocity  was  not  affected  by  the 
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addition  of  excess  of  a  base,  thej  assumed  that  the  change  sabeeq! 
to  I  was  as  follows : 

C«H5-CH<J^  +  C«H5-CHO  =  CeH5-CH(OH)-CO-CeH5  +  C»'  .    .    V. 

A  further  reason  for  rejecting  the  view  expressed  by  III  was  advanoed  bj 
one  of  these  authors  (Stern,  Inaugural  DisserUUianf  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  39)« 
namely,  that  above  25°  the  amount  of  the  intermediate  prodnofai 
present  is  extremely  minute  (''  bei  hoherer  Temperatur  als  25*^  die 
Menge  der  eventuellen  Zwischenproducte  ausserst  gering  ist"),  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  conductivity  experiments  on  nlutiona  of 
benzaldehyde  and  potassium  cyanide  at  varying  temperatures. 

It  must  here  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  dependence  of  III  on 
the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  is  not  more  inevitable  than  tliai 
suggested  by  Bredig  and  Stem,  nor  can  the  second  objectaoA  be 
sustained  as  conclusive.  This  depends  on  a  variety  of  unknown 
circumstances  and  in  particular  on  the  ultimate  mechanism  of  tke 
aldol  condensation  III>  which  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  oomplicsatod 
change. 

If,  for  example.  III  proceeds  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  ioniKa- 
tion  of  mandelonitrile  at  the  lOH'  group,  followed  by  a  anion  of  the 
resulting  ion  with  benzaldehyde  in  this  way  : 

H  +  C,H,-CXCN).OH  +  C,H,-CHO=H4.^;2;^^^ 

CeH5-0(CN)-0H 

then  the  velocity  will  be  proportional  to  the  conoentratiou  of  this  now 
ion,  and  therefore  to  that  of  tbe  isomeric  ion  as  in  the  tbeotry  of 
Bredig  and  Stern,  if  the  simple  ion  reactions 

H  +  C«H5-CH(CN)-0'<-->CeH5-OH(ON)-OH-^->C^H5-C'(CN)-OH+H 

are  relatively  very  large,  as  would  almost  certainly  be  the  case. 

If,  in  accordance  with  Lapworth's  view,  mandelonitrile  onitee  with 
benzaldehyde  to  form,  in  the  first  instance,  an  aldol-like  pxt>daci, 
namely,  benzoincyanohydrin,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  labik 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  group  ICQ*CN,  then  it  is  to  be  anticipated  thai 
the  nitrile  will  be  found  capable  of  taking  part  in  other  oondeoaeiloos 
in  which  substances  yielding  aldols  in  this  way  play  a  part. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  reactions  of  such  compounds  is  that  in 
which  they  unite  with  a^-unsaturated  ketones,  Ac,  in  aooordance  wilk 
the  equation  (where  X  =  'CO','ON,  &c.). 

x-cH + c:c-co  «  X-C-C-CH-CO. 

•        •        •  • 
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Mandelonitrile  might  thus  be  expected  to  react  with  a/S-uDsaturated 
ketones  as  follows : 

aH5-0H{0N)-0H  +  C:C*CO  =  H0-(CN)C(CeH5)-C-CH-C0, 

that  is,  yielding  the  CTanohydrin  of  a  S-diketone, 

CO(CaHj)-C-CH-CO, 

• 

which  the  product  might  at  once  give  by  elimination  of  hydrogen 
cyanide,  as  in  the  benzoin  condensation  itself. 

On  making  experiments  in  this  direction  with  mandelonitrile  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  was  too  unstable  and  that  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  took  part  in  by-reactions  which  obscured  the  result  of 
the  condensation  and  similar  results  attended  the  use  of  the  benzoyl 
derivative  of  mandelonitrile.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  employ  a 
derivative  of  the  nitrile  less  easily  affected  by  alkalis,  but  of  exactly 
aualogous  structure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  aniline  derivative, 
namely,  the  compound  obtained  by  combining  hydrogen  cyanide  with 
benzylideneaniline,  C5H5-CH(CN)*NH"C5H5,  was  used. 

Comparing  the  expected  reactions  of  this  compound  with  the 
reaction  III  and  lY  respectively,  supposed  to  obtain  during  the 
benzoin  reaction,  we  have 

0:C.d0.0.H..0H,0N).«HPh.Wg«^!^^'" 

(compare  III,  p.  695)  aud 

C,Hj.C(CN)-NHPh    C.H,-C:NPh  . 

•i-CH-CO  .A-OH-OO"^^^^' 

(compare  IV,  loc,  cU,)^  that  is  to  say,  the  phenylimino-derivative  of 
the  /3-benzoyldihydroketone  would  finally  be  obtained. 

On  trying  the  reaction  with  carvone  as  the  unsaturated  ketone  it 
was  found  to  occur  in  exactly  the  manner  anticipated,  the  phenyl- 
imino-derivative of  ^-benzoyldihydrocarvone  being  produced. 

C,H,.NH.0Ph(CN).CH<gg*5^;^;«>>CH,  - 

HON+C.H.N:CPh.CE<gg^«^^Hr 

The  new  substance  is  easily  hydrolysed  by  acids  with  formation  of 
aniline  and  two  stereoisomeric  benzojldihydrocarvones, 

COPh.CH<gg^^^O>cH, 

One  of  these  is  present  in  preponderating  amount,  and  has  the 
•properties  which  should  attach  to  a  substance  having  the  structure 
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here  assigned  to  it.  Thos,  it  absorbs  only  one  moleeular  prop(»rti(m  of 
bromine,  showing  that  it  now  contains  only  the  carbon  doable  luitiiig 
in  the  wopropenyl  group.  It  shows  the  phenomenon  of  matarotation 
in  presence  of  traces  of  alkalis  indicating  that  it  contains  the  groap 

Y^CH*00*,  not  present  in  the  original  carvone.     Further,  although 

it  could  be  made  to  unite  with  only  one  molecular  proportion  of  hydr- 
oxylamine,  its  dioxime  was  finally  isolated  by  the  indirect  prooesB  of 
treating  the  original  phenylimino-compound  with  hydroxylamine 
acetate,  aniline  being  eliminated  in  the  process. 

A  by-product  obtained  during  the  condensation  of  bensylidene- 
aniline  hydrocyanide  with  carvone  is  worthy  of  brief  notice  here. 
It  has  the  composition  of  a  compound  of  benzylideneaniline  and 
benzylideneaniline  hydrocyanide  united  in  molecular  proportions,  a&d 
is  almost  certainly  formed  by  a  reaction  again  precisely  analogous 
to  the  benzoin  condensation  proper,  its  formation  being  represented  as 
follows, 

NPhlCHPh  +  CHPh(CN)-NHPh  =  NHPh-CHPh*CPh(CN)-NHPh, 

when  it  is  formulated  as  benzoincyanohydrin,  in  which  the  hydro^l 
groups  are  replaced  by  aniline  residues. 

The  above  synthesis  of  the  anil  of  benzoyldihydrocarvone  appeftis 
to  confirm  the  view  that  mandelonitrile  is  in  reality  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  benzoin  synthesis,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suggests  an 
analogy  with  the  hypothetical  condensation  as  expressed  by  Bred^ 
and  Ster|i  (given  on  p.  696),  for  in  both  a  cyanogen  ion  is  eliminated 
and  the  product  thus  found  without  cyanogen.  It  was  therefore 
thought  very  desirable  that  other  cases  of  the  condensation  of  benzjl- 
ideneaniline  hydrocyanide  with  a/3-unsaturated  ketones  should  be 
investigated  in  the  expectation  that  the  intermediate  cyano-compoand 
corresponding  to  that  postulated  by  Lapworth  might  be  sufficiently 
stable  to  be  isolated. 

This  hope  was  realised  when,  instead  of  carvone,  benzylideneaceto- 
phenone  was  used.  The  interaction  of  the  latter  and  benzylidene- 
aniline hydrocyanide  takes  place  very  rapidly  in  dilute  alcoholic 
solution,  and  if  the  proper  conditions  are  employed  the  product 
separates  at  once  on  addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  the  mixed  solution, 
and  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : 

COPh-CHICHPh  +  CHPh(ON)-NHPh  - 

COPh-CH,-CHPh-CPh(CN)-NHPh. 

This  substance,  the  analogue  of  benzoincyanohydrin,  retains  its 
hydrogen  cyanide  with  remarkable  tenacity^  but,  when  heated  abote 
its  melting  point,  loses  the  elements  of  hydrogen  cyanide  and  of  water. 
This  is  easily  understood,  as  elimination  of  hydrogen  cyanide  would 
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lead  to  the  fonnatioiL  of  the  aniline  derivative  of  an  open  chain 
8-diketone  (in  this  instance  of  desylaoetophenone), 
NPh:CPh-CHPh*OHj-COPh, 
but  these  compounds  very  readily  pass,  with  loss  of  water,  into  sub- 
stituted pyrroles,  and  the  product  here  should  therefore  yield  tetra- 
phenylpyrrole, 

fi^^-^^OPh. 
CPh-OH**^ 

On  examination  the  product  was,  in  fact,  found  to  be  identical  with 
the  substance  having  the  structure  depicted,  obtained  by  Smith 
(Trans.,  1890,  57,  646)  on  heating  desylaoetophenone  with  aniline. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  process  for  preparing  this 
compound  from  bensaldehyde  involved  (1)  the  benssoin  oondensatiouy 
(2)  the  interaction  of  the  product  and  acetophenone,  and  (3)  the 
action  of  aniline  on  the  compound  so  obtained.  In  the  present  case 
the  same  reactions  are  used,  but  in  a  different  order,  the  benzoin  con- 
densation being  brought  about  in  a  manner  which  throws  definite 
light  on  the  changes  involved  therein. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  benzylideneaniline  itself  does  not  yield 
the  condensation  products  described  in  this  paper,  the  presence  of 
cyanide  and  alkali  being  essential  in  both  instances  as  in  the  benzoin 
condensation  proper. 

Experimental. 
Condensation  qf  Benzylidenecmiline  Hydroeyamde  vnth  Ccvrvone, 
^Fhenyliminobenzoyldihydrocarvone^ 

C.H,.N:C(C.H,).OH<gg^lfo^^>CH, 

Preliminary  experiments  having  shown  that  mandelonitrile  was  too 
readily  decomposed  by  alkali  to  form  condensation  products  with 
o^unsaturated  ketones,  its  aniline  derivative  was  prepared  by  shaking 
a  cold  fiJcoholic  solution  of  benzylideneaniline  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  hydrogen  cyanide  in  presence  of  potassium  cyanide,  a 
method  which  gives  a  nearly  quantitative  yield  of  the  hydrocyanide. 

Twenty-two  grams  of  this  substance  were  mixed  with  15  grams  of 
carvone  and  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  the  whole  warmed  until  a 
clear  solution  was  formed.  On  cooling  rapidly  to  25°,  and  before  the 
hydrocyanide  had  commenced  to  separate,  12  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  were  added ;  the  whole  was  cooled  in 
a  stream  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  with  occasional  shaking  for 
some  hours.  Water  was  then  added  to  the  pasty  product^  the  insoluble 
material  being  collected  and  washed  free  from  alkali  When  dry, 
the  nearly  solid  mas0  was  extracted  with  cold  carbon  disulphide,  which 
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was  separated  by  decantation  and  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  times  its 
bulk  of  light  petroleum  in  order  to  precipitate  unchanged  benzylidene* 
aniline  hydrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  was  evaporated  to  about 
two-thirds  of  its  original  bulk  and  allowed  to  cool.  Large  transparent 
rhombs  of  the  condensation  product  slowly  separated  and  were  collected 
and  recrystallised  twice  from  alcohol.     On  analysis : 

0-2012  gave 0-6126  CO2  and  01392  H,0.     C  =  83-0;  H-7-7. 
0-1998    „     0-6090  CO2    „    01363  H,0.     0  =  831 ;  H-7-6. 
0-1918     „     7-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  766  mm.   N  =  4-3. 
OjgHj^ON  requires  0  =  83-4 ;  H=  76  ;  N  -  42  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  in  benzene  solution  was 
determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method.  The  addition  of  0*5063  gram 
of  the  substance  to  16*68  grams  of  benzene  caused  a  depression  in  the 
freezing  point  of  0*47°,  and  a  subsequent  addition  of  0*4173  gram  of 
the  substance  produced  a  further  depression  of  0*375^  The  molecular 
weight  as  indicated  in  these  experiments  was  323  and  333  respectivelyt 
that  calculated  for  a  compound  having  the  formula  O^^H^^ON 
being  331. 

fi-PhenyliminobenzoyldthydrocartHme  is  slightly  soluble  in  light 
petroleum  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon 
disulphide,  or  chloroform.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  carbon  disul- 
phide  in  large,  transparent,  pale  yellow  rhombs  which  melt  at 
98*5 — 100°.  The  crystals  are  biaxial  in  character,  the  axial  angle 
being  wide  and  the  double  refraction  strong. 

For  the  determination  of  the  rotatory  power,  0*2500  gram  dissolved 
and  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube  at  17°.     The  rotation  observed  was  -  7*38°,  whence  [a]^  -  369-0. 

The  substance  decomposes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
specimens  which  have  been  crystallised  from  alcohol  deteriorate  more 
rapidly  than  those  obtained  from  solution  in  carbon  disidphide.  In  a 
few  months  the  material  is  converted  into  a  viscid,  transparent  oil 
which  did  not  crystallise.  The  change  may  be  brought  about  rapidly 
by  warming  the  compound  on  the  water-bath. 

The  substance  unites  directly  with  hydrocyauic  acid  in  presence  of 
bases,  but  does  not  yield  a  well-defined  semicarbazone  or  phenylhydr- 
azone.  With  hydroxylamine,  it  gives  an  oxime  of  the  corresponding 
diketone,  aniline  being  eliminated. 

The  eyanahydrin,  O^sH^gONyHON,  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
foregoing  pheoylimine  in  alcohol,  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of 
potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
acidifying  with  acetic  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  crystalline  material 
which  separated  was  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 
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The  substance  could  only  be  crystallised  from  chloroform,  and  the 
crystals  which  separated  contained  chloroform  of  crystallisation.  It 
was  not  found  possible  to  expel  this  by  heat : 

0-2102  gave  01243  AgCl.    CHCI3  =  164. 

0*5607     „     31-9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14^  and  759  mm.  N  (calcu- 
lated for  the  chloroform-free  substance)  =  8*0. 

CjjHjjONjHCN  requires  N  «  7-8  per  cent. 

The  compound  crystallised  in  minute,  colourless,  slender,  silky  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  less  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone, 
or  carbon  disulphide^  and  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

FomuUion  qf  Isomeric  P-Benzoyldihydroca/rvaneSf 

The  phenylimino-compound  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids,  and  the  following  method  furnishes  a  good  yield  of  the  corre- 
sponding diketone.  The  substance  is  covered  with  five  times  its  weight 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath.  The 
yellow  crystals,  at  first,  in  part  dissolve,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the 
clear  solution  becomes  turbid  and  an  oil  separates ;  this  increases  in 
amount  until  all  the  crystals  have  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  the  liquid  is  cooled,  the  oil  collected,  washed  with  water,  and 
triturated  with  a  little  alcohol.  A  few  crystals  separate  and  the 
amount  of  these  rapidly  increases  if  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  are  added.  The  solid  matter  is  then  separated  from  the 
residual  oil  by  filtration  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
hot  alcohol : 

0-2038  gave  06945  00,  and  0-1442  H^O.   0  =  79-6 ;  H  =  7-9. 
O17H20O2  requires  O  =  79*70  ;  H  =  7*8  per  cent. 

The  new  compound  dissolves  readily  in  most  of  the  ordinary  media, 
with  the  exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separates  from  hot  alcohol 
in  crystals  which  melt  at  117 — 1 18*^. 

The  crystals  are  irregular,  opaque  plates  with  pectinate  edges,  and  the 
optical  properties  could  not  be  distinguished.  After  fusion  between 
glass  slips  the  substance  solidifies  rapidly  just  below  its  melting  point 
to  patches  of  transparent  plates  and  few  air  spaces ;  in  c^vergent 
polarised  Ught  Some  of  these  plates  show  a  biaxial  figure  of  small 
angle.     The  double  refraction  is  positive  in  sign  and  weak. 

For  the  determination  of  the  optical  activity,  0*2500  dissolved  and 
made  up  to  25*1  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol  at  18°  was  examined  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube. 

The  rotation  observed  was  constant  at  -  1*01°,  whence  [a]i,  -50*7, 
but  when  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide  was  added,  the  rotation  decreased 
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until  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  it  attained  the  value  -  0*80^  at  18°, 
oorreeponding  with  [a] d  -40*2. 

This  change  in  rotatory  power  indicates  the  probable  ezistence  of 
stereoisomeric  forms  of  the  ketone,  and  this  explains  the  effect  di 
alkali  on  the  crude,  oily  ketone.  An  isomeride  was  obtained  from  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  the  ordinary  variety  had  been  isolated.  TUs 
was  deposited  in  prismatic  needles  which  were  separated  mechanioillj 
from  the  pectinate  crystals  of  the  first  modification,  and  were  reaysti]- 
lised  from  alcohol.     On  analysis : 

01934  gave  0-5653  COj  and  01349  HjO.   C-79-7 ;  H-7-7. 
CiyH^Oj  requires  C  -  797 ;  H  =  7-8  per  cent 

The  crystals  melt  at  84 — 86%  but  further  investigation  of  this  oom- 
pound  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  available. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  diketone  be&aves  as  an  unsaturated  ooa- 
pound  and  at  once  discharges  the  colour  of  solutions  of  bromine  in 
sodium  acetate,  or  of  potassium  permanganate. 

In  order  to  determine  how  many  ethylenic  Unkings  were  present,  1 
gram  of  the  substance  was  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  to  which  exoeee  of 
sodium  acetate  was  added,  and  then  titrated  with  a  standard  soliitkiB 
of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent ;  the  amount  of  bromine  absorbed  vm 
0*645  gram,  hence  1  gram-molecule  of  the  ketone  requires  165  grams  or 
2  atoms  of  bromine,  indicating  the  presence  of  one  ethylenic  linkiii^ 
The  product  was  an  oil. 

The  cyanohydrin  was  prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric  add  tot 
solution  containing  the  diketone  and  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  in 
dilute  alcohol.  On  dilution  with  water,  an  oil  was  precipitated  which 
slowly  solidified  and  was  purified  by  crystalHsation  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  : 

0*2053  gave  8*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17^  and  759  mm.     NsSO. 
CiyHj^jOjjHON  requires  N«=4'9  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  freely  in  the  usual  organic  media,  with  the 
exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separates  from  solution  in  roeetttf 
of  plates  which  sintered  at  115""  and  melted  at  117— 118% 

The  crystals,  when  examined  in  convergent  polarized  light,  show, 
occasionally,  the  bisectrix  of  a  figure  of  moderate  angle  emapBj 
nearly  normally  to  the  field.     The  double  refraction  is  negative. 

The  aemicarbazide  was  prepared  by  warming  the  diketone  with  dilate 
alcoholic  semicarbazine  acetate  for  some  hours,  and  was  isolated  by 
diluting  the  liquid,  removing  the  precipitated  matter,  and  crystallisiQf 
from  acetone.  The  crystals  contained  acetone  of  crystallisation,  whidi 
was  determined  by  heating  some  of  the  substance  at  100°  until  i( 
was  constant  in  weight.     0*1423  lost  0  0214  acetone,  or  150  per  oeot. 
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The  nitrogen  in  another  portion  of  the  same  specimen  of  the  sab* 
stance  was  determined  : 

0*1431  gave  14*1  c.c»  moist  nitrogen  at  17^  and  756  mm.  N^  13*4.* 
Oi^H|oO:NjH*00'NHj  requires  N«  13*4  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  of  the  ordinary 
organic  solvents,  and  separates  from  acetone  in  crystals  which,  when 
heated  rapidly,  fuse  at  89°,  evolving  acetone  with  effervescence.  The 
acetone-free  substance  melted  at  170 — 173°. 

The  dwonrMy  0i^l3i^{l^'011)^  was  obtained  by  heating  the  anil  for 
some  hours  on  the  water-bath  with  a  solution  of  three  molecular  propor- 
tions of  free  hydroxylamine  in  dilute  alcohol;  on  cooling,  a  solid 
separated  which  was  crystallised  from  dilate  alcohol : 

01232  gave  0-3183  COj  and  0*0874  HjO.     C  =  70*5 ;  H  «=  7*9. 
0*3321     „     27*3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14*5°  and  765*5  mm.     N«9*7. 
CiyHjjOjjN,  requires  0-71*3  ;  H-7*7  ;  N-98  per  cent. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  aniline  has  been  removed,  and  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  detecting  aniline  in  the  mother  liquor  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  tests. 

The  dioanme  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  slender,  white  needles  melting  at  138 — 139°. 


Examination  of  the  By-product  obtained  during  tJie  FreparcUion   of 
Fhenyliminobenzoyldihydrocarvone. 

When  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocjranide  of  benzylideneaniline  and 
carvone  was  shaken  with  strong  alkali,  a  sparingly  soluble  substance 
was  always  formed  in  considerable  amount  and  was  separated  from  the 
mass  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

It  was  purified  by  dissolving  it  fractionally  with  benzene  in  a 
Soxblet  extractor,  and  was  finally  obtained  as  a  silky,  homogeneous 
mass  of  needles : 

0-2067  gave  0*6296  CO3  and  0*1116  H,0.     C-831 ;  H-60. 

0*0778  „  7*45  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  747  mm.  N=  110. 
C^HjjNg  requires  0  =  833;  H  =  5*9 ;  N  -  10*8  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetone, 
and  separates  from  hot  benzene,  in  which  it  dissolves  somewhat  more 
freely,  in  crystals  melting  at  210 — 211°.  When  it  is  heated  above  its 
melting  point,  pungent  aromatic  fumes  are  evolved. 

It  is  decomposed  by  hot  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  yielding 
potassium  cyanide ;  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  in  one  instance,  was 
allowed  to  evaporate,  when  a  solid  was  deposited  which,  when 
*  Calculated  on  acetone- free  substance. 
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recrjstallised  from  alcohol,  separated  in  nacreous  leaflets  melting  at 
54°.  This  substance  was  hydroljsed  by  acid,  giving  benzaidahjde 
and  aniline,  and  was  proved  to  be  benzylideneaniline,  by  the  mixed 
melting  point  method ;  no  other  compound  was  obtained. 

The  by-product  is  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  two  molecules  of 
benzylideneaniline  with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  cyanide : 
C,yH,3N3-2C,3H3iN  +  HCN. 

ConderunUion  of  Benzylideneaniline  Hydrocyanide  wiih 
Benzylid$neacetophenane, 
y-Cyano-a-benzayl^^nilino-Pydiphenylpropane, 

C,H,-00-CH,-OH(CeH,)-C(C.H,)(CN)-NH-0,H,. 

Equimolecular  proportions  of  benzylideneaoetophenone  and  benzyl- 
ideneaniline hydrocyanide  were  dissolved  separately  in  hot  alcohol,  the 
solutions  were  mixed  and  cooled  rapidly  to  35°,  when  a  few  drops  of 
a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  were  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  until  the  crystal- 
line substance  which  separated  no  longer  increased  in  amount.  The 
product  was  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water,  and 
was  fioally  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol : 

01994  gave  06095  COg  and  01040  Rfi.     0  =  83-4 ;  H«5-8. 
OgjHj^ONj  requires  C  =  837  ;  H  =  5*8  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethyl 
acetate,  or  acetone,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  or 
light  petroleum.  It  separates  from  alcohol  in  small,  glistening 
needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  200°. 

The  crystals  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  flat  needles  or 
elongated  rectangular  plates,  having  nearly  a  straight  extinction  in 
polarised  light.  Further  optical  characters  could  not  be  determined 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  forms.  When  warmed  with  strong 
alcoholic  potash  the  substance  is  in  part  decomposed,  the  odour  of 
acetophenone  may  be  distinguished,  and  the  mother  liquor,  on  treat- 
ment  with  ferrous  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue. 

TstrapKenylpyrrole,  C«H,.N<^^«|j:^^^^. 

A  few  grams  of  the  preceding  compound  were  heated  in  a  flask  over 
a  flame  until  effervescence  was  visible,  and  the  temperature  was  then 
maintained  about  this  point  until  further  action  ceased ;  steam  and 
hydrogen   cyanide   were  easily  recognised   to   be  the  main   gaseous 
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products.     The  residue,  \vhich  solidified  on  cooling,  was  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

0-2022  gave  0-6685  CO,  and  0-1044  HjO.     C - 902  ;  H  =  5-7. 
CjgHjiN  requires  0  =  90-6  ;  H- 5-7  per  cent. 

The  compound  melted  at  1 97^,  and  further  examination  showed  that 
its  properties  were  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  tetraphenyl- 
pyrrole,  obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  desylacetophenone  (Smith, 
Trans.,  1890,67,646). 

The  authors  desire  to  ezprefs  their  indebtedness  to  the  Research 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  defrayed 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  investigation. 

Chemical  Dkpabtmiekt, 

Goldsmiths'  Collegb, 

New  Cbobs,  S.E. 


LXVI. — Studies  in  Optical  Superposition.     Part  III. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Patterson  and  John  Kayb. 

Ik  a  recent  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1884)  we  described  the  prepara- 
*tion  and  optical  behaviour  of  Z-menthyl  /-tartrate  and  its  diacetyl 
derivative.  We  also  gave  reasons  for  supposing  that  van't  HoS's 
assumption  regarding  the  summation  of  the  rotations  of  several 
asymmetric  atoms  tin  one  molecule  is  incorrect,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if,  in  a  molecule  which  contains  several  asymmetric  centres, 
the  grouping  about  one  of  these  be  inverted,  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  rotation  may  not  be  arrived  at  merely  by  altering  the  sign  of 
the  part  of  the  total  rotation  due  to  that  particular  centre. 

This  conclusion  was  definitely  expressed  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Oadamer,  whose  work  we  have  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting.  Oadamer  (Areh.  Fh(urm.,  1899,  237,  92)  prepared  dsec- 
butylthiocarbimide  from  Cochleria  offieinalitt  and  this  compound  on 
heating  with  water  yielded  c/c^-dibutylthiocarbamide,  which  was  found 
to  have  a  molecular  rotation  of  +  77*08°  at  17°  in  3*3  percent,  solut^ion 
in  alcohol. 

By  the  action  of  (iZ-^ee-butylamine  on  (i-«ec-butylthiocarbimide  a 
ir-dibutylthiocarbamide  was  obtained  the  molecular  rotation  of  which 
under  the  same  conditions  was  +  34*84°,  distinctly  less  than  half  that 
of  the  compound  in  which  both  butyl  groups  were  dextrorotatory. 
Amplifying  this  in  a  later  paper  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1901, 280, 290),  he  says  : 
*'  Fande  eine  einfache  Addition  der  beiden  optischen  Effecte  statt,  so 
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mus8te  fUr  den  c{(i-D  ibutylthioharnstoff  [MJd  dass  Doppelte  yon  den 
fiir  c^r-DibutylthioharDstoff  gefundenen  Werte  betragen,  also  69*68°; 
Btatt  dessen  finden  wir  [M]i>»77'08^  also  nmd  ein  Zehntel  mehr." 
The  point  is  referred  to  again  in  a  paper  by  Urban  (at  Gadama's 
suggestion),  who  gives  data  for  batylcarbamides  and  .  butylthioearb- 
amides  in  alcohol  and  chloroform  solutions,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion :  "  Die  Hegel  dass  die  optischen  Wirkungen  zweier  asymmet- 
rischen  KohlenstoSatome  im  Molekiil  sich  summieren,  bestatigte  oA 
nicht "  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1904,  242,  85). 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by 
the  evidence^  for  it  is  clear  that  the  compound  which  Gadamer  nameB 
c^r-dibutylthiocarbamide  must  consist  of  a  mixture  of  molecules  of 
(;?<i-dibutylthiocarbamide  and^  (2^-dibutyltbiocarbamide.  Now  the 
latter  must  be  inactive,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  optical  super- 
position is  not  really  involved  here,  since  the  only  comparison  is 
between  the  rotation  of  pure  c^dibutylthiocarbamide  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  (2(2-dibutylthiocarbamide  mixed  with  an  inactive  substance  on 
the  other.  Gadamer,  suggesting  an  alternative  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  rotation  in  the  latter  case  is  not  exactly  half  of  that  in 
the  former,  says  :  '^  Allerdings  ist  dabei  auf  die  Molekulargr<>sse  noeh 
keine  Biicksicht  genommen.  Es  ist  vielleicht  nicht  ausgeschloseen 
dass  dem  (2r-dibutylthioharnsto£E  als  echte  racemische  Yerbindung  die 
doppelte  Molekulargrbsse  zukommt  und  dadurch  die  beobachtete 
Verschiedenheit  zu  erklaren  ist"  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1901,  239,  290). 
This  suggestion,  although  not  impossible,  seems  to  us  improbable,  since, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  racemic  substances  always  dissociate  in  dilute 
solution  into  a  mixture  of  the  d-  and  Z-isomerides.  A  much  more 
likely  explanation  of  the  experimental  numbers  is  that  cf-butylthio' 
carbimide,  when  acted  on  by  c^^eo-butylamine  combines  preferentially 
with  the  f-isomeride,  so  that  the  resulting  product  contains  a  greater 
number  of  molecules  of  (iZ-dibutylthiocarbamide  than  of  c^-dibutyl- 
thiocarbamide,  in  which  case  the  rotation  of  the  mixture  would 
neoessarily  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  pure  active  compound. 

We  are  thus  of  opinion  that  Gadamer's  results  do  not  supply 
data  whereby  the  question  of  optical  superposition  can  be  crucially 
tested.  In  our  last  communication  we  showed  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  comparing  the  specific  or  molecular  rotations  of  sets  of 
compounds,  such,  for  instance,  as  Z-menthyl  d-tartrate,  Z-menthyl 
^tartrate,  and  ^menthyl  i-tartrate  or  their  acetyl  derivatives.  If  the 
rotation  of  the  »-compounds  be  foimd  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 
rotations  of  the  d*  and  Z-compounds,  van't  Hoff's  assumption  is 
proved  for  those  cases  at  least.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  values  f oond 
differ  to  an  extent  distinctly  beyond  the  experimental  error,  van't 
Hoff's  aissumption  must  be  regarded  as  disproved. 
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Our  present  commnnication  gives  data  for  the  rotation  of  ^menthyl 
diacetyl-i-tartrate  in  the  homogeneous  condition  as  well  as  in  solution 
in  ethyl  alcohol,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene,  and,  as  is  shown  further  on, 
these  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  others  previously  published, 
furnish,  for  the  first  time,  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  untenability  of 
van't  Hoff's  assumption  regarding  optical  superposition. 

Dirl-^metOhyl  i-tartrcUe  was  prepared  by  mixing  10  grams  of  i-tartaric 
acid  with  50  grams  of  menthol  and  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
through  th«  mixture,  first  in  the  cold  and  then  at  a  temperature  of 
110 — 130°  for  about  twenty  hours.  The  excess  of  menthol  was  then 
distilled  o£E  under  reduced  pressure.  The  viscid  oil  which  remained 
was  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  for 
two  hours.  On  addition  of  water  to  the  filtered  solution  the  tartrate 
was  precipitated  as  an  oil,  but  although  various  methods  were 
tried  it  did  not  crystallise.  It  was  therefore  converted  directly  into 
the  diaoetyl  derivative. 

Di-l-merUhyl  duieeiyl-i-tartrate  was  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the 
menthyl  tartrate  with  acetyl  chloride.  The  solid  which  remained 
after  the  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  had  been  distilled  off  was  washed 
with  water  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  crystallised  twice  from 
methyl  alcohol.  The  melting  point  was  129°,  which  is  higher  than  that 
of  either  the  corresponding  d-  (108°)  or  I-  (102*5°)  compound,  although 
the  melting  point  of  i-tartaric  acid  (1 43°)  is  lower  than  that  of  d-  or 
Z-tartaric  acid  (172°).     On  analysis  : 

0-2186  gave  06272  GOjand  01746  H,0.     0  =  65-77  ;  H-8-87. 
OjgH^gOg  requires  0  =  65-88  ;  H  =  902  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ester  was  further  verified  by  decomposing 
0-3435  gram  of  the  substance  with  20  c.c.  of  0-4021ir-ethyl-a]coholic 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  To  neutralise  the  excess  of  alkali 
14-6  C.C.  of  03656  iT-hydrochloric  acid  were  necessary.  Therefore 
6-72  CO.  of  the  alkali  had  been  utilised  for  saponification  whilst 
theory  requires  6-70  c.c. 

When  melted  the  ester  was  slightly  opalescent,  and  as  this  greatly 
interfered  with  polarimetric  measurements  the  preparation  was  boiled 
in  ethereal  solution  with  animal  charcoal  for  four  hours,  and  was  then 
twice  crystallised  from  absolute  ethyl  alcohol.  The  melting  point  was 
the  same  as  before.  The  compound,  thus  purified,  was  then  examined 
in  the  polarimeter  with  the  following  results,  but  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  ester  solidifies  on  cooling,  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  obtain  values  for  the  rotation  at  such  low  temperatures  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  d-  and  /-compounds  : 
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Rotation  o/l-Menthyl  Diacetyl-i4artraU, 


e, 

145-6° 
122-6 
140-0 
130-1 

100-0  •  — 

20-0  •  — 

Densities  determined : 


oj  (30  mm.). 

-15-888'* 
16-145 
15-954 
16060 


Density. 

0-9540 
0-9751 
0-9592 
0-9683 


Temperature . 
Density 


134'* 
0-9636 


139-6** 
0*9596 


-55-52'* 
55-20 
55-44 
55-29 

54-88  ' 
53-7* 


150-6'* 
0-9495 


-288-r 
281-5 
282-7 
282-0 
280-0* 
2740  • 


161 -4" 
0-9895 


*  Extrapolated. 

The  results  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this  investigation  wer 
obtained  with  an  instrument  which  did  not  easily  allow  of  obs^va- 
tions  at  temperatures  above  100*^.  Our  rotation  data  for  l-menthjl 
diacetyl-^-tartrate  would  therefore  require  to  be  extrapolated  in  order 
to  allow  of  comparison  with  those  given  above,  or  vice  versa.  We 
therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  re-examine  /-menthyl  diacetyl- 
(i-tartrate  at  higher  temperatures  so  that  our  data  should  be  as  definite 
as  possible.*^    The  values  found  were  as  follows : 

Rotation  ofl-Menthyl  Dtacetyl-d-tartrate, 


t\ 

oj(30mm.). 

Density. 

ws- 

[M];. 

97-2' 
123-3 
134-4 

-13-345" 
12-467 
12-171 

0-9970 
0-9758 
0-9668 

-44-63'* 
42-59 
41-96 

-227'6- 
217  2 
214-0 

These  numbers  agree  very  closely  with  the  values  previoasl/ 
obtained.  The  molecular  rotation  formerly  determined  at  99*2^  was 
—  227*2°,  which,  allowing  for  the  slight  diminution  of  rotation  due  to 
rise  of  temperature,  is  practically  identical  with  the  number  given 
above  for  97-2° 

*  We  have  also  redetennined  the  density  of  this  substance.  Two  series  of 
observations  were  made  with  different  pyknometers,  the  results  being  as  follows : 

Temperature   113'*  134-5**  119**  146-6'* 

Density   0-9836  0-9660  0-9801  0-9577 

These  values  agree  closely  with  each  other,  but  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  40.  All  the  rotation  data  for  Z-menthyl  diacetyl-rf-tartrateinth« 
present  paper  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  new  density  determinations.  This 
redetermination  also  affects  the  numbers  for  Z-menthyl  diacotyl-d-tartrate  quoted  in 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1897,  but  the  necessary  changes,  which  are  small,  do  not  sflect 
the  argument  in  any  way. 
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Rotation  qfl'Menihyl  Diaceiyl-i-tartrate  in  Solution, 

Solution  in  Ethyl  Alcohol  (d.  2074°  :  0-7915). 

The  ester  is  bnt  hlightly  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  it  was  therefore 
only  possible  to  examine  a  dilute  solution. 

p:  0-4547. 


16-6% 
35-5 
200  ♦ 


oj(400  mm.). 

-0-827'* 
0-828 


Density. 

0-7954 
0-7784 


-57  2"^ 
58-5 
57-3* 


-29r 
298 
292* 


Densities  determined  : 


Temperature 
Density    


18-63' 
0-79868 


23-2° 
0-78964 


:  5-20404. 

17-2° 

80-3 

37-7 

50-5 

200* 


Solution  in  Benzene  (d.  2074*^ :  0-87749). 


0^(100  mm.). 

-2-225* 
2-250 
2-291 
2-314 


Densities  determined : 


Temperature 
Density  


Density. 

0-8886 
0-8746 
0-8668 
0-8535 


Mi' 
-48-12'* 
49-43 
50-79 
52-10 
48-69  * 


19'* 
0-88641 

*  Interpolated. 


23** 
0-88233 


[MIJ. 
-  245-4* 
252-1 
259  0 
265-7 
247-8  ' 


28-8* 
0-87617 


p:  4-378. 

17-2° 
27-6 
37-4 
20* 


Solution  in  Mtrobenzene  (d.  2074° :  1-20328). 


aj(100mm.). 

-2-604* 
2-614 
2-574 


Density. 

1-1984 
1-1883 
1-1787 


Densities  determined : 


Temperature  19-85* 

Density  119603 

*  Interpolated. 


-47-73* 
48-32 
49-88 
47-81* 


221* 
1-19386 


-248-4* 
246-4 
254-3 
243-8* 


34-8* 
1-18158 


Discueeion  qf  Results. 

We  may  now  consider  the&e  data  in  connexion  with  the  corresponding 
values  for  the  dextro-  and  .  Isevo-compounds.  The  following  table 
exhibits  this  comparison  at  different  temperatures  for  the  homogeneous 
substances : 
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Molecular  Eolation  of  lAfenthyl  Diaoeti/l-d-tartratey  l-ifenih^  Diae^ 
l-tartrate  and  \-Menthyl  Dxaeelyl'i-tariraU, 

I.  II.                III.  IV. 

Z.Menthyl  Z-Menthy]  {-Menthvl 

diacetyl-  diacetyl-  Mean  of  diacetyl>  A. 

V        d-tartrato.  Martrate.  I  and  II.  i-tartrate.  IV— HI. 

20'         -256'*  -360°  -307 '5''  -274'*  83 -S* 

100              226  382                804  280  24 

180             215  890                802-5  282  20*5 

In  order  to  obtain  a  value  for  the  naolecular  rotation  of  the  i-tartrate 
at  20^  extrapolation  through  100°  is  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
number  given  is  subject  to  error.  The  values  at  100°  and  130°  are 
more  trustworthy,  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  found  by  interpola- 
tion.     The  values  for  the  d-  and  ^esters  are  all  interpolated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  all  three  temperatures  the  molecular 
rotation  of  the  i-tartrate  is  very  distinctly — almost  10  per  cent  — 
greater  (that  is,  less  negative)  than  the  mean  of  the  values  for  the 
d'  and  testers.  This  difference  is  greatest  at  low  temperatures,  so 
that  the  iufluence  of  rise  of  temperature,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  is  to  diminish  those  forces  which,  acting  between  the 
atoms  of  a  molecule,  are  evidenced  by  absence  of  additive  regularities 
in  the  properties  of  the  substance.  The  properties — rotation  in  this  case 
— become  more  nearly  additive  at  higher  temperatures  than  they  are 
at  lower  ones. 

Solutions, — The  next  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
molecular  rotation  which  we  have  found  for  these  esters  in  solution  at 
20°.  The  numbers  given  for  the  (2-  and  /-tartrates  are  interpolated 
values  for  p  :  5  solutions.  Those  for  the  t-tartrate  are  as  stated.  The 
slight  difference  in  concentration  of  the  benzene  and  nitrobenzene 
solutions  would  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  relationship,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  for  the  somewhat  greater  difference  of  concentra- 
tion in  ethyl  alcohol. 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

2-Menthyl  ^Menthyl  Z-Menthyl 

diacetyl-  diacetyl-  Mean  of  diacetyl-  A. 

Solvent.            d-tartrate. /-tartrate.  I  and  II.  t-tartrate.  IV— III. 

Ethyl  alcohol -268'*  -867*  -817-5'  -292' (p  :  0-455)  25-6* 

Benzene 285  318  29^  248   (p :  5*2)  51 

Nitrohenzene 288  855  296*5  244  (p :  4-88)  525 

It  is  apparent  from  these  data  that  in  solution  also,  as  in  the  homo- 
geneous state,  the  values  for  the  rotation  of  the  t>tartrate  differ  quite 
markedly — almost  as  much  as  25  per  cent. — from  the  means  of  the 
values  for  the  d-  and  ^tartrates,  and  therefore  that  van't  Hoff's  con- 
jecture regarding  the  summation  of  the  rotations  due  to  the  different 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  a  compound  containing  several  is  inoorreet. 
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The  proof  gi^en  is,  we  think,  quite  conclunve,  since  the  differences 
upon  which  it  depends  are  in  all  cases  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
experimental  error,  and  the  work  is  free  from  objections  such  as  we 
have  discussed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  investigation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  our  results  with  some  obtained  by  Walden 
(Zeiisch.  phygikal.  Chem,,  1896,  20,  377),  which  have  been  referred  to 
by  us  already  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1887). 

His  figures  are : 

Di-Z-amyl  i-tartrate   +18-88'* 

Di-2-amyl  rf^ta^t^ate 9*77 

The  rotation  of  di-/*amyl  (i^-tartrate  should  represent  the  mean  of 
the  rotations  of  di-/*amyl  (i-tartrate  and  di-/-amyl  /-tartrate  if  it  con- 
sisted— ^which  is  somewhat  doubtful-— of  equal  numbers  of  these  mole- 
cules. It  will  be  observed  that  the  rotation  of  the  t*tartrate  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  <f^ tart  rate,  and  the  same  relationship  occurs  in  all 
our  results;  the  rotation  of  the  i-compound  is  always  greater  (less 
negative)  than  the  mean  value  for  the  d-  and  derivatives,  and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude  that  the  rotation  due  to  a  given  asymmetric 
atom  in  a  compound  of  two  or  more  asymmetric  radicles  is  not 
independent  of  the  configuration  of  the  other  group  or  groups  with 
which  it  is  combined. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant 
which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

The  Uniteksitt, 

Glasgow. 


LXVII. — Influence  of  Non-electrolytes  and  Electrolytes 
on  the  Solubility  of  Sparingly  Soluble  Gases  in 
Water,     The  Question  of  Hydrates  in  Solution. 

By  Jambs  Chablbs  Philip. 

Many  investigations  have  recently  been  made  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  solvent  power  of  water  for  neutral  gases  is  affected  by  the  addition 
of  various  substances,  both  non-electrolytes  and  electrolytes  (see,  for 
example,  Steiner,  W%$d,  AnndUn,  1894,  52,  275;  Gordon,  ZeUseh. 
pkysikal.  Chem.,  1895,  18,  1 ;  Jahn,  ibid.,  18,  8 ;  Roth,  ibid.,  24,  lU; 
Braun,  ihid,,  1900,  38,  721;  Knopp,  Und.,  1904,  48,  97;  Htifner, 
Md.,  1907i  57,  611).    The  gases  studied  have  bebn  chiefly  hydrogen. 
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nitrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  results  show  that  the  solubility  of 
each  of  these  gases  is  markedly  less  in  a  salt  solution  than  it  is  in 
water.  The  relation  between  the  diminution  of  solubility  and  the 
concentration  of  the  salt  is  generally  expressed  by  the  empirical 
formula  (a-a)/J/i  =  a  const.,  where  a  and  a  are  the  absorption 
coefficients  for  the  gas  in  pure  water  and  Fait  solution  respectiTely, 
and  M  is  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  salt  per  unit  volume  of  the 
solution.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  represent  the  influence  of 
non-electrolytes  on  the  solubility  of  gases  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
difference  a  -  a  is  sometimes  very  small  in  the  case  of  non-electroljtw, 
and,  generally  speaking,  their  effect  in  lowering  the  solubility  of  gases 
is  much  less  than  that  due  to  salts.  Provided  the  solutions  of  the 
non-electrolytes  are  dilute,  the  relation  G^IG^  —  ^y  where  C^  and  C, 
are  the  molecular  concentrations  of  the  gas  dissolved  to  saturation, 
firstly  in  pure  water,  and  secondly  in  a  non-electrolytic  solution,  has 
been  deduced  theoretically  by  Jahn,  and  verified  experimentally  in  a 
number  of  cases.  But  this  formula  is  not  applicable  to  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  salt  solutions,  and  hence  the  desire  arises  to  find  some 
common  foundation  on  which  the  representation  of  the  behaviour  of 
electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  alike  may  be  based. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  influence  of  electrolytes  and  non- 
electrolytes  on  the  solubility  of  gases  may  be  adequately  interpreted 
by  reference  to  two  factors.  Firstly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  least,  the  electrolyte  or  non-electrolyte  is  not 
responsible  for  any  of  the  absorption,  and  accordingly  the  standatrd 
absorbing  volume  should  be,  not  1  c.c.  or  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution, 
but  that  volume  of  the  solution  which  contains  1  gram  or  1000 
grams  of  the  pure  solvent.  Secondly,  hydration  of  the  electrolyte  or 
non-electrolyte  may  occur,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  solvent 
which  is  thus  attached  is  no  longer  free  to  absorb  the  gas.  The 
latter  suggestion  has  already  been  brought  forward  in  a  general  way 
(see,  for  example,  Baur,  Ahrena^  Samndung^  1 903,  8,  466 ;  Lowry, 
TranB,  Faraday  Soc,,  July,  1905). 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  two  considerations  has  lately 
been  made  evident  by  the  work  of  Morse  and  Frazer  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  aqueous  solutions  of  sucrose  and  dextrose  {Amer.  Chem.  */•} 
1905,  34,  1  ;  1906,  36,  1,  39).  These  investigators  have  shown  that 
the  gas  laws  are  applicable  even  to  fairly  concentrated  solutions  of 
these  substances,  provided  one  takes  as  the  standard  osmotic  volume, 
not  1  litre  of  solution,  but  the  volume  of  solution  which  contains 
1000  grams  of  water.  In  other  cases  also  the  method  of  referriog 
concentration,  not  to  1  litre  of  solution,  but  to  1000  grams  of  water, 
has  yielded  interesting  results  (see  Cohen,  Z&Usch,  physikal.  Chuf^t 
1897,  23,  442  ;  Caldwell,  Free.  Roy,  Soc,  1906,  J,  78,  272). 
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The  experimental  material  available  for  testing  the  two  considera- 
tions just  advanced  is  none  too  plentiful  or  too  suitable.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  only  those  cases  should  be  chosen 
in  which  the  solubility  of  the  dissolved  gas  is  very  small,  and  on  this 
ground  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  will  not  be  considered.  In  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  said  that  the  agreement  between  the  results 
of  different  observers  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  Id  what 
follows,  reference  will  be  made  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Knopp  {loc,  ciL) 
and  Steiner  {loe.  cit,), 

Knopp  has  determined  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  chloral  hydrate 
solutions,  and  finds  that  the  absorption  coefficient  falls  regularly  as 
the  concentration  of  the  chloral  hydrate  increases.  The  absorption 
coefficient  in  pure  water  at  20°  is  0'0188d,  that  is,  1000  grams  of 
water  absorb  practically  18-83  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  20°.  At  this 
temperature  the  absorption  coefficient  in  a  7*69  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloral  hydrate  is  0  0 180 2,  that  is,  1  litre  of  this  solution  absorbs 
18*02  C.C.  of  hydrogen.  But  a  determination  of  the  density  shows 
that  1  litre  of  this  solutiou  contains  only  952*4  grams  of  water,  the 
abaorbing  substance,  hence  the  values  for  the  absorption  coefficient  in 
pure  water  and  in  the  solution  cannot  properly  be  compared.  If, 
however,  that  volume  of  solution  were  taken  which  contains  1000 
grams  of  water,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed  would  be  18*02  x 

=  18*92   c.c,  practically  the  same  volume  as  is  absorbed   by 

«7D^*4 

1000  grams  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature.  For  other  solu- 
tions of  chloral  hydrate  up  to  30  per  cent,  strength,  corresponding  to 
something  above  2iV  concentration,  a  similar  result  is  obtained,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  second  column  contains  Knopp's 
data,  the  third  column  gives  the  figures,  calculated  as  above,  for  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  that  volume  of  the  solution  which 
contains  1000  grams  of  water  : 


Percentage  of 

chloral  hydrate. 

4-91 

7*69 

14-66 

18-77 

29-6 

bf 

Table  I. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed 

1  litre  of  solution. 
18-89  c.c. 
18-02    „ 
17*12    „ 
16-68    „ 
16-42    „ 

by 

1000  grains  of  water. 
18-95  c.c. 
18-92    „ 
18-78    „ 
18-69    „ 
1907    ,. 

So  far  as  the  table  goes,  the  calculated  values  differ  only  slightly 
(mostly  less  than  1  per  cent.)  from  the  expected  value  18*83,  but  if  a 
similar  calculation  is  made  for  the  still  more  concentrated  solutions 
employed  by  Knopp,  the  numbers  obtained  rise  considerably  higher. 
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In  the  foregoing  calculations  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
second  main  factor  which  is  supposed  to  govern  the  diminutioii  off  aoln* 
bilitj,  namely,  hydration,  may  here  be  left  out  of  account.  This  pio- 
cedure  is  justified  by  the  work  on  the  freezing  points  of  aqueous  solatioii» 
of  chloral  hydrate  carried  out  by  Jones  and  Getman,  who  have  shown 
that  chloral  hydrate  exerts  no  concentrating  effect  due  to  further 
combination  with  the  solvent  (see  Am&r.  Chem.  J.,  190i^  3^  319). 

A  non-electrolyte  which  Jones  and  Qetman's  work  has  shown  to 
exist  in  solution  in  a  hydrated  form  is  sucrose,  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  find  that  this  substance  is  especially  effective  in  lowering 
the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  water.  The  only  data  available  are  those 
recorded  by  Steiner  {loc.  cit.),  and  although  his  value  for  the  abeorptian 
coefficient  of  hydrogen  in  water  is  lower  than  the  values  found  bj  later 
observers,  his  results  may  be  compared  among  themselves.  For  the 
absorption  coefficient  of  hydrogen  in  water  and  in  sucrose  solutions  at 
15°,  he  found  the  values  given  in  the  second  column  of  Table  II. 


Tabt.k  II. 

Molecules 

Percentage 

of 

Volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed 

of  water 
to  1  molecule 

sucrose. 

by  1  litre  of  solution,    by  1000  grams  of  water. 

ofsocioaeL 

0-00 

18-88  C.C.                        18-88  cc. 

— 

16-67 

15-61    „                         17-5    „ 

6-7 

30-08 

12-84    „                          16-8    „ 

59 

47-65 

8-92    „                          14-0    „ 

6-4 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  have  been  obtained  in  the  way 
described  in  connexion  with  chloral  hydrate,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  diminish  regularly;  that  is,  the  first  of  the  two  factors 
suggested  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  influence  of  sucrose 
in  lowering  the  solubility  of  hydrogen.  If,  as  is  suggested  here,  hydra- 
tion is  the  other  chief  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,'  the  defect  of  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column  from  18*83  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
-extent  of  hydration.  Thus,  that  volume  of  a  16*67  per  cent,  sncrose 
solution  which  contains  1000  grams  of  water  will  absorb  17*5  cc.  of 
hydrogen.  If  the  water  were  all  "  free,"  it  should  absorb  18*83  cc  of 
hydrogen,  and  hence  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  fraction 

18*83-17-5        1-33      ,    .  ,    .         ,         , 

~~T«^K^ —    ^  18^3        *      water  present  is  attached  to  the  solute 

Hence  the  average  number  of  the  water  molecules  which  are  attached 

1*33x83*33x342       ^^       „      , 
to  one  molecule  of  sucrose  is  To^x  16-67  x  18   ~  "  •  *      ^    *^'    *^ 

more  concentrated  solutions  the  average  hydrates  are  those  with  5*9 
and  5*4  molecules  of  water  respectively,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column 
of  Table  II.     The  variation  in  these  numbers  with  dilution  is  that 
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required  by  the  law  of  mass  action,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
extent  of  hydration  deduced  in  this  way  is  very  nearly  that  deduced 
by  Jones  and  Getman  from  their  freezing-point  experiments.  They 
found  that  the  average  number  of  water  molecules  associated  in  solu- 
tion with  one  molecule  of  sucrose  was  in  almost  all  cases  between 
5  and  8. 

As  Jones  and  Qetman's  results  are  valid  for  0°,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  hydrates  indicated  by  their  work  would  be  rather  more  com- 
plex than  those  existing  at  15^. 

The  behaviour  of  electrolytes,  as  well  as  that  of  non-electrolytes,  can 
be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  two  factors  already  suggested.  In 
the  case  of  electrolytes,  the  influence  of  the  second  factor,  the  hydra- 
tion, predominates,  and  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  sucrose,  to 
deduce  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  an  electrolyte  from  the 
effect  which  it  has  in  lowering  the  solubility  of  hydrogen.  When 
Knopp's  work  on  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  potassium  chloride 
solutions  at  20°  is  examined  in  this  way,  the  following  values  are 
obtained  for  the  average  molecular  hydration. of  the  salt : 

Table  III. 

Percentaffo  of  Average  molecular 

potassiam  chloride.  hydration. 

1-09  9-8 

212  111 

4-07  10 

6-87  10 

7-88  10 

18-61  7-6 

From  Steiner's  results  an  average  molecular  hydration  of  9*4  is 
similarly  deduced  for  a  7*48  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 
The  values  here  calculated  for  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  potass- 
ium chloride  are  considerably  lower  than  those  (26H2O  to  ISHjO  for 
solutions  of  concentration  iV7lO  to  Nl2)  deduced  by  Biltz  in  his  study 
of  the  freezing-point  depression  (Zeitsi^,  physikcU.  Chem.,  1902,  40, 
220),  but  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  figure  (IIH^O  for  iV/1  solu- 
tion) recently  recorded  by  Caldwell  {loc,  cit.). 

The  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  has  been 
determined  by  Braun  {loc.  eit,),  and  although  the  experimental  data 
here  available  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  it  may  be  shown  as  before 
that  the  average  molecular  hydration  increases  from  9*2  for  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  to  15*4  for  a  1*52  per  cent,  solution.  According  to  Biltz 
{loc.jBiL),  the  molecular  hy dilation  increases  from  19  for  an  JV72  solution 
to  25  for  an  iT/lO  solution,  whilst  Caldwell  finds  that  in  a  solution 
containing  1  gram-molecule  of  sodium  chloride  per  1000  grams  of  water 
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the  average  molecular  hydration  is  13.  When  Braun'd  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  absorption  coefficient  of 
nitrogen  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  higher  valaes  (18*3 
in  a  6*4  per  cent,  solution)  are  obtained  for  the  average  molecular 
hydration. 

From  Steiner's  work  it  may  similarly  be  shown  that  in  a  normal 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  each  molecule  of  solute  is  associated  with, 
on  the  average,  about  21  molecules  of  water.  Studying  the  influence 
of  this  salt  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose,  Caldwell  arrives  at  tlie 
figure  22  as  representing  the  molecular  hydration. 

When  Elnopp's  accurate  work  on  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  bj  solu- 
tions of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  nitratQs  is  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  suggested  in  this  paper,  the  interesting  conclaaion  is 
reached  that  in  N/l  solution  the  molecular  hydration  is  approximately 
2  for  ammonium  nitrate,  6  for  potassium  nitrate,  and  1 1  for  sodium 
nitrate. 

On  the  lines  ^already  laid  down,  the  influence  of  electrolytes  on  the 
solubility,  not  only  of  a  neutral  gas,  but  also  of  a  neutral  solid,  such  as 
phenylthiocarbamide,  can  be  adequately  interpreted.  From  Biltz's 
determinations  of  the  solubility  of  phenylthiocarbamide  at  20°  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium,  potassium,  and  barium  chlorides  {Zisitsch.  physihd. 
C/tem,,  1903,  43,  41)  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  these  salts 
may  be  calculated  exactly  in  the  manner  already  described.  For  the 
calculation  of  the  molecular  hydration  the  densities  of  the  solutions  at 
20°  are  required,  and  as  these  are  not  recorded  in  Biltz's  paper  they  have 
been  determined.     The  values  found  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  IV. 


Potassiam  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride. 

Barium  chloride. 

Concen- 

Average 
molecular 

Average 
molecular 

Averafe 

tration. 

Density. 

hydration. 

Density. 

hydration. 

Density,     hydratioa. 

Nil 

1-0450 

11-9 

1-0385 

14-6 

1-0885            28-2 

N/2 

1-0219 

12-3 

1-0168 

14-8 

10437            25  •« 

N/4. 

1-0102 

17-4 

1-0085 

16-3 

10210            2»-8 

The  values  found  in  this  way  for  the  molecular  hydration  of  potass- 
ium and  sodium  chlorides  agree  fairly  well  with  those  already  deduced 
in  this  paper  or  calculated  by  other  methods.  For  barium  chloride 
Caldwell  estimates  the  average  molecular  hydration  in  a  normal  solu- 
tion at  19,  a  value  somewhat  lower  than  those  deduced  from  Bilts's 
experiments  and  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table. 

It  appears  possible,  therefore,  to  interpret  generally  the  behaviour  of 
non-electrolytes  and  electrolytes  alike  by  reference  to  the  two  factors 
suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.     It  is,  further,  noteworthy 
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that  the  values  found  for  the  molecular  hydration  of  dissolved  salts  by 
the  various  methods  should  agree  as  closely  as  they  do,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  phenomena  on  which  these  values  are 
based  differ  so  widely  as  the  absorption  of  gases,  the  depression  of  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  inversion  of  sucrose. 

ROTAL  COLLEGS  OF  SoiSNCE, 

South  Kbnsinoton,  S.AV. 


LXVIII. — Organic    Derivatives   of  Silicon.     Part  IIL 

di\'Benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  and  Experiments 

on  the  Resolution  of  its  Sulphonic  Derivative, 

By  Frederic  Stanley  Kipping. 

The  (i/-sulphonic  acid  obtained  by  heating  phenylbenzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resolution  of  which  into  its 
optically  active  components  has  recently  been  recorded  (Part  II,  this 
vol.,  p.  209),  is  a  derivative  of  benzylethylpropylsilicol,  the  phenyl 
group  of  the  silicohydrocarbon  being  eliminated  as  benzene  previous 
to  or  during  sulphonation  Qoc,  cit.,  p.  223).  This  being  the  case,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  try  to  obtain  benzylethylpropylsilicol  by  a  more 
direct  method,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  first  introducing  a  phenyl 
radicle  into,  and  then  displacing  it  from,  the  molecule  of  the  silicon 
compound.  With  this  end  in  view,  ethylsilicon  trichloride  was  treated 
with  magnesium  benzyl  chloride ;  the  interaction  proceeded  normally, 
and  the  yield  of  benzylMyhilicon  dichloride,  BzEtSiOlj)  was  satis- 
factory, although  the  formation  of  dibenzyl  and  of  other  by-products 
could  not  be  avoided. 

BenzylethylpropylsUicyl  cMaride,  BzEtPrSiGl,  was  then  prepared  by 
the  interaction  of  the  benzylethyl  derivative  and  magnesium  propyl 
bromide,  but  in  this  case  the  yield  was  poor,  owing  to  secondary 
reactions,  and  also  because  when  molecular  quantities  are  employed, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  benzylethyl  compound  remains 
unchanged. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  with  this  ^/-chloride  in  order  to  test 
its  suitability  for  the  preparation  of  an  optically  active  silicon  com- 
pound. It  was  caused  to  react  with  />-toluidine,  but  the  resulting 
amine,  BzEtPrSi'NH'C^H^Me,  was  an  oil,  and  so  unstable  towards 
water  that  it  seemed  useless  to  prepare  corresponding  derivatives  of 
optically  active  bases  in  order  to  try  to  resolve  them  by  fractional 
crystallisation.     The  chloride  was   also  treated  with  silver  (f-bromo- 
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camphorsulphonate,  but  apparenUy  the  silicyl  ester  was  not  formed, 
the  results  of  these  experiments  confirming  on  the  whole  those  pre- 
viously described  in  the  case  of  phenjlethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and 
silver  oamphorsulphonate  {loc.  cU.j  p.  220).  The  interaction  of  benxjl- 
ethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and  ethyl  sodioaoetoacetate  was  also  inFesii- 
gated  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  carboxylic  aeid, 
BzEtPrSi-CHg-COsH,  which  might  be  resolved,  but  the  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  a  definite  product  was  not  isolated. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  with  water  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  mixture  of  brnzyUthylpropylailicol^  BzEtPrSI«OH,  and  the 
corresponding  oxide,  (BzEtPrSi^jO,  and  although  various  attempts 
were  made  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  latter,  they  met  with  no 
success,  nor  have  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  conversion  of  the 
silicol  into  the  oxide  been  determined,  although  certain  observations 
seem  to  show  that  the  change  takes  place  spontaneously  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

This  instability  of  the  tertiary  silicol  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and 
seems  to  be  a  general  property  of  such  compounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
those  which  contain  an  aromatic  radicle. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicol  is  sulphonated  very  rapidly  when  it  is 
heated  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  at  90 — 100^;  the  product  is  not 
homogeneous  and  seems  to  consist  of  two  acids.  One  of  these  is 
easily  isolated  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt,  and  is  identical  with 
the  acid  obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  phenylbenzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  under  the  conditions  previously  described  (this  vol.,  p.  224). 
This  acid,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  may  be  regarded  as  a  deriv- 
ative of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide ;  its  preparation  by  the  method 
now  described  (p.  727)  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  involving  the 
use  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane.  The  second  product  of  the 
sulphonation  of  the  silicol  has  not  yet  been  examined;  obviously 
it  may  be  the  internally  compensated  isomeride  of  the  compound  which 
has  been  resolved. 

As  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  sulphonic  acid,  obtained 
from  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  and  from  bensylethylpropjl- 
silicol,  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  derived 
from  the  oxide,  and  as  many  attempts  to  resolve  it  were  unsuooesaful, 
it  seemed  possible  at  one  time  that  it  might  be  the  internally  com- 
pensated  compound  ;  consequently  this  acid  lost  its  interest  to  a  great 
extent,  and  its  further  study  was  temporarily  abandoned. 

A  more  promising  line  of  investigation  seemed  to  ofEer  itself  in  the 
synthesis  of  a  silioohydrocarbon  such  as  benzylmethylethylpropyl- 
silicane,  BzMeEtPrSi,  which  would  contain  the  bansyl  group  necessary 
for  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  sulphonic  acid,  but  which,  owing  to 
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the  absence  of  hydrozjl,  could  not'  yield  a  condensation  product  com- 
parable to  that  formed  from  the  silicol. 

dhB&nzylmethjflethylpropylsilicane  was  therefore  prepared  by  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride 
and  was  isolated  without  difficulty;  as  it  was  found  to  sulphonate 
comparatively  easily,  the  isolation  of  the  sulphonic  derivative  and  its 
resolution  into  optically  active  components  seemed  to  be  almost  accom- 
plished facts. 

*  But  in  the  case  of  silicon  compounds,  in  spite  of  their  analogy  with 
those  of  carbon,  anticipations  are  not  always  realised;  the  product 
of  sulphonation  proved  to  be  a  mixture,  which  for  a  long  time  very 
successfully  defied  all  the  author's  attempts  to  isolate  from  it  a  definite 
compound.  Ultimately  it  yielded  two  acids  which  were  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition  in  the  form  of  their  ^menthylamine  salts.  The  one  of 
these  seemed  to  be  present  in  relatively  very  small  quantities;  its 
analysis  showed  that  it  was  not  derived  directly  from  the  silico- 
hydrocarbon,  but  from  benzylethylpropylsilicol ;  it  is  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  methyl  group  of  the  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane 
is  eliminated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  phenyl  group  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is  hydro^ 
lysed  (this  vol.,  p.  223). 

The  other  Z-methylamine  salt  was  a  well-defined  compound  derived 
from  benzylmethylethylprapi/UUicamesulphanie  ctcid^ 

MeEtPrSi-OHj-O^H^-SOaH, 
but  the  quantity  obtained  after  weeks  of  fractional  crystallisation, 
was  so  small  that  the  prospect  of  preparing  sufficient  material  for 
resolution  experiments  was  by  no  means  inviting.  The  use  of  chloro- 
sulphonic  acid,  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  sulphonating  agent,  made 
an  extraordinary  differeoce;  at  0^,  the  silioohydrocarbon  was  con- 
verted into  a  product,  from  which  the  pure  ^menthylamine  salt  could 
be  easily  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  in  very  satisfactory 
quantities. 

This  ^menthylamine  salt  Is  a  very  well  characterised  substance,  and 
it  has  played  an  important  part  in  this  investigation ;  it  crystallises  so 
well  and  so  readily,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  sali^  which  has 
been  prepared,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  the  acid. .  Its  molecular  weight  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  was  found  to  be  normal,  but  in  other  solvents  the  results 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  association. 

Fractional  crystallisation  of  this  /-menthylamine  salt  left  it  un- 
changed, and  although  up  to  the  present  at  least  seven  different  salts 
of  bensylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  with  optically  active 
bases  have  been  very  carefully  examined  and  a  number  of  others  more 
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superficially  studied,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  resolation  of  the 
acid  has  been  observed. 

This  interesting  but  troublesome  behaviour  recalls  that  of  seoondarj 
butylbenzenesulphonic  acid,  GHMeEt*CgH^*SO,H,  which  was  leoeQtly 
examined  by  Kiages  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  2131),  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  accomplish  the  resolution  of  several  of  its  alkalddal 
salts. 

That  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  and  ibis  benzeiw- 
sulphonic  acid  are  not  easily  resolved  can  hardly  be  attributed  in  any 
way  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphonic  group,  inasmuch  as  the  optically 
active  sulphonic  acids  of  camphor  are  generally  so  efficient  in  reaolvisg 
(2/-bases ;  nor  apparently  does  association  play  any  part,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  ^-menthylamine  salt  of  the  silicanesuiphonie  acid  being 
normal  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution. 

It  seems  more  likely  that,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  ibe 
homologous  alkyl  groups,  the  asymmetry  of  the  silicon  molecule  ii 
not  sufficiently  pronounced ;  in  the  case  of  some  carbon  compounds, 
the  constitution  of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
acid  in  question,  resolution  is  sometimes  accomplished,  only  after  pro- 
longed fractional  crystallisation,  involving  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  material,  as  found  by  Schiiltz  and  Marckwald  for  example,  who 
crystallised  about  1190  grams  of  the  brucine  salt  of  a-methylbatyrie 
acid  twenty  times  before  obtaining  an  optically  pure  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  further  attempts  are  being  made  with  this  silicon 
derivative,  and  other  acids  of  a  like  structure,  but  in  which  ibe 
silicon  is  combined  with  more  dissimilar  alkyl  groups,  are  also  being 
studied. 

BenzylahyUUican  Dichloride,  fitBzSiClj. 

The  interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  benzyl 
chloride  in  ethereal  solution  results  in  the  formation  of  bensylethyl- 
silicon  dichloride,  dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  and  apparently  other 
compounds  ;  the  crude  product  also  contlains  moderate  quantitiee  of 
dibenzyl.  To  avoid  the  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon  as  far  tf 
possible,  the  preparation  of  the  magnesium  benzyl  chloride  is  carried 
out  at  0^,  after  the  reaction  has  once  started,  using  an  efficient 
stirrer;  to  allow  for  its  formation,  17  grams  of  magnesium  are  em- 
ployed for  100  grams  of  the  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  instead  of  the 
theoretical  quantity. 

The  green  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  is  added  drop  by  drop  to 
the  silicon  compound,  previously  mixed  with  a  little  ether  and  cooled 
in  ice  ;  the  separation  of  magnesium  chloride  commences  immediately 
and  there  is  a  development  of  heat,  so  that  vigorous  stirring  is 
advisable  during  the  whole  operation.     When  the  magnesium  ooa- 
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pound  has  been  added,  the  mixture  is  left  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  a  further  separation 
of  magnesium  chloride  occurs.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  filtered 
and  the- residue  repeatedly  washed  with  ether  in  one  of  the  forms  of 
apparatus  already  described  (this  vol.,  p.  216). 

The  filtrate  and  washings  give  on  evaporation  a  dark  yellow  or 
brown,  fuming  liquid  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  compounds 
named  above,  ether,  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  and  benzyl  chloride.  This 
mixture  is  first  distilled  from  an  ordinary  Wiirtz  flask  until  the 
thermometer  indicates  about  130^  and  the  pressure  is  then  reduced  to 
100  mm. ;  most  of  the  liquid  now  passes  over  between  160°  and  180° 
and  is  collected  separately.  Above  this  temperature  the  thermometer 
begins  to  rise  more  rapidly  and  the  fraction  collected  from  180°  to 
200°  contains  but  little  of  the  desired  product ;  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  dibenzyl,  dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  and  other  com- 
pounds has  been  examined  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  and 
the  results  will  be  communicated  later. 

The  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  is  isolated  from  the  fractions 
160—180°  and  180—200°  (100  mm.)  by  systematic  fractional 
distillation  under  100  mm.  pressure,  using  a  long  necked  flask  fitted 
with  a  rod  and  disc  column  (this  vol.,  p.  215) ;  this  operation  is 
rendered  rather  troublesome,  apparently  by  the  presence  of  diben2fyl, 
which  seems  to  pass  over  at  temperatures  far  below  its  real  boiling 
point ;  but  finally  the  material  is  resolved  into  a  very  large  fraction 
boiling  at  168 — 170°,  and  very  small  ones  of  lower  and  of  higher 
boiling  point.  A  little  ethylsilicon  trichloride  may  be  recovered  from 
the  original  distillate  collected  up  to  130°  under  atmospheric  pressure 
(see  above). 

The  liquid  boiling  at  168—170°  (100  mm.),  the  yield  of  which  is 
60 — 80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used 
directly  for  the  preparation  of  other  derivatives ;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, small  quantities  of  impurity — probably  dibenzyl — and  on 
analysis  is  found  to  contain  only  about  31  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

The  pure  compound  is  obtained  after  two  or  three  more  distillations, 
the  last  portions  being  rejected. each  time;  a  specimen  thus  prepared 
was  found  to  contain  31*9  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  the  halogen  being 
determined  volumetrically  (compare  this  vol.,  p.  217);  a  different 
sample  was  analysed  gravimetrioally  : 

0-6203  gave  0-6670  AgCl.     CI  =  31  -7. 

OgHigOlgSi  requires  CI -32-3  per  cent. 

BenzylethyhiUcan  dichloride  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  fuming  liquid, 
boiling  at  169°  (thermometer  thread  entirely  in  vapour;  pressure  100 
mm.) ;  it  soon  turns  a  faint  pink  and  when  kept  for  some  time  it 
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becomes  yellow  unless  highly  purified ;  it  is  immediately  deeompoeed  hy 
water,  giving  henzyhthi/UUieone,  a  compound  which  has  been  inTesfti- 
gated  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Bobinson,  and  an  account  of  wliiehis 
therefore  postponed. 


BmzyleihylpropylsiUeyl  Chloride,  SiBzEtPrCl. 

When  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  propyl  bromide  (1  moL) 
is  added  to  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  (1  moL),  there  is  only  a 
very  slight  development  of  heat,  and  the  solutions  may  be  mixed 
fairly  rapidly,  cooling  merely  with  water ;  at  first  no  separation  of 
magnesium  salt  occurs,  but  on  keeping  at  the  ordinary  temperatare 
during  about  twenty-four  hours  a  considerable  deposit  is  formed.  In 
order  to  complete  the  interaction  the  mixture  is  first  boiled  for  some 
time,  using  a  reflux  condenser ;  the  ether  is  then  distilled  ofE  and  the 
residue  heated  on  the  water-bath  during  three  to  four  hours. 

The  pasty  mass  of  oil  and  magnesium  salt  is  now  transferred  to  one 
of  the  forms  of  apparatus  already  described,  with  the  aid  of  the  ether, 
which  has  been  distilled  off,  and  the  product  is  separated  by  filtering 
and  repeatedly  washing  with  ether  in  the  usual  way ;  on  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution  there  is  almost  invariably  a  further  separation 
of  magnesium  salt,  which  may  necessitate  a  repetition  of  these  processes. 
The  filtrate  and  extracts  then  give  on  evaporation  an  almost  colour- 
less liquid,  which  is  first  distilled  from  an  ordinary  WiLrtz  flask  under 
a  pressure  of  100  mm. ;  very  little  passes  over  below  about  185%  bat 
a  very  large  proportion  distils  between  180^  and  215%  and  is  collected 
separately ;  above  this  temperature  the  thermometer  continues  to  rise 
rather  rapidly  to  360°  or  higher,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable 
quantity  of  magnesium  salt  left  in  the  flask,  even  when  the  original 
liquid  was  quite  clear. 

The  portion  of  the  crude  product  which  boils  above  215°  (100  mm.) 
is  a  viscid,  fuming  oil,  which  contains  little,  if  any,  benzyletfayl- 
propylsilicyl  chloride ;  the  last-named  compound  is  obtained  by 
systematically  fractionating  the  portion  boiling  from  180 — 215%  using 
a  long-necked  flask  fitted  with  a  rod  and  disc  column.  Owing 
apparently  to  the  presence  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  unchanged 
benzylethylsilicon  dichloride,  the  boiling  point  at  first  rises  rathm- 
slowly  from  about  175°  to  about  190°  (100  mm.);  the  greater  part 
then  distils  between  190°  and  200°,  but  even  after  repeated  fractiona- 
tion the  boiling  point  does  not  become  very  definite,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  boiling  point  of  this  propyl 
derivative.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  about  190°,  but  various 
specimens  collected  at  this  temperature  were  found  to  contain  16-8  to 
17*8  per  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of  the  theoretical  quantity,  namelj. 
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15-7  per  cent.  In  later  ezperiments  samples  boiling  at  194 — 196^ 
and  at  196 — 198°  were  collected  and  analysed  with  the  following 
results: 

Fraction  194—1967100  mm.    0-5988  gave  0-3826  AgCl ;  CI  =  15-7. 

Fraction  196—1987100  mm.    0-6606  gave  04071  AgCl ;  CI  =  15-2. 
Cj^HjgClSi  requires  CI » 15*7  per  cent. 

These  results  seemed  to  show  that  the  boiling  point  was  about  195°, 
and  that  the  fractions  collected  above  this  temperature  contained  a 
little  benxylethyldipropylsilicane.  In  the  hope  that  a  substance  of 
more  constant  boiling  point  might  be  obtained  by  fractionating  under 
different  conditions,  various  specimens  were  repeatedly  distilled  under 
a  pressure  of  50  mm.,  but  the  results  were  no  better  than  before  ;  the 
fraction  collected  from  172 — 176°  (50  mm.)  certainly  gave  satisfactory 
results  on  analysis : 

0-2947  gave  0*1885  AgCl.     CI « 15*8  per  cent., 
but  a  product  of  really  constant  boiling  point  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  large  quantity. 

Benzykthylpropylsilicyl  Moride  is  a  colourless,  fuming,  mobile  liquid, 
which  generally  becomes  slightly  pink  after  a  short  time,  apparently 
owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  iodine  ;*  it  is  immediately  decom- 
posed by  water,  giving  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  and 
oxide  (p.  726). 

If  air  be  admitted,  after  distilling  under  reduced  pressure,  while  the 
apparatus  is  still  hot  and  full  of  vapour  of  benzylethylpropyisilicyl 
chloride,  spontaneous  ignition  often  occurs  with  separation  of  carbon. 

The  liquid  boiling  above  215°  (100  mm.)  collected  from  various 
preparations  of  this  propyl  derivative  was  fractionated  under  a 
pressure  of  50  mm. ;  the  thermometer  rose  rapidly  from  215°  to 
about  290°,  fairly  slowly  from  290°  to  320°,  and  then  more  quickly 
up  to  380°  or  higher.  The  liquid  passing  over,  from  about  290°,  is  a 
viscid,  yellow  oil,  which  shows  a  green  fluorescence  and  fumes  i^  the 
air ;  the  portion  boiling  from  360°  upwards  fumes  very  little.  These 
liquids  doubtless  contain  some  very  interesting  compounds,  possibly 
some  having  a  closed  chain  structure,  but  their  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  attempted. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  the  yield  of  pure  propyl  derivative 
in  the  above  method  of  preparation,  but  the  quantity  of  product 
sufficiently  pure  for  use  in  further  experiments  may  be  taken  as  from 
50 — 60  per  cent,  of  the  theoreticah 

*  Several  specimens  of  propyl  bromide  were  found  to  contain  a  little  combined 
iodine. 
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Interaetian  of  BmzylUhyipropylsiUoyl  Chloride  and  Silver  d-Bramo- 
oamiphareulj^KmaU. 

Although  the  attempts  to  obtain  the  (f-camphorsulphonate  of  phenyl- 
ethylpropylsilicol  were  quite  fruitless  (this  vol.,  p.  220),  the  inter- 
action of  the  compounds  named  above  was  investigated,  more  in  the 
expectation  of  confirming  previous  results  than  in  the  hope  of  forming 
a  stable  ester  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation  : 

SiBzEtPrCl  +  CioHj^BrO-SOjAg  =  SiBzEtPr-SOj-CioHi^BrO  +  AgCl. 

Silver  bromocamphorsulphonate,  finely  powdered  and  dried  at  100°, 
was  gradually  added,  finally  in  slight  excess,  to  an  ethereal  eolation 
of  the  silicon  compound ;  an  immediate  separation  of  silver  chloride 
occurred  at  first,  but  the  last  small  quantity  added  seemed  to  be 
unchanged.  Th^  solution,  which  was  only  slightly  turbid,  was  imme- 
diately decanted,  and  the  residue  rapidly  washed  two  or  three  times 
with  dry  ether ;  this  residue,  on  examination,  was  found  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  silver  bromocamphorsulphonate,  but  otherwise 
consisted  only  of  silver  chloride. 

The  ethereal  solution  and  washings,  having  been  evaporated  out  of 
contact  with  moisture,  separated  into  two  layers,  and  were  then  mixed 
with  dry  light  petroleum;  this  dissolved  the  upper  layer,  and  the 
solution  was  decanted  from  the  lower  one,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of  practically  pure  bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  (as  it  dissolved  in 
water  giving  a  clear  solution,  and  solidified  on  exposure  to  moist  air 
giving  the  hydrated  crystals  of  the  acid). 

The  petroleum  solution  gave  on  evaporation  an  oil  which  distilled 
without  decomposing  when  heated  in  small  quantities  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure ;  as  this  product  could  not  possibly  be  the  ester,  it 
was  washed  with  a  little  water  (which  only  extracted  traces  of  the 
bromo-acid),  dried,  and  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  about  70  nlm. ; 
it  boiled  from  about  220^  to  above  350^,  and  yielded  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  main  fraction  collected  from  265^  to  290°  which  poss- 
ibly consisted  of  impurq  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide,  (SiBzEtPr),0 
(p.  727). 

As  in  the  above  experiment  water  was  rigidly  excluded  until  it 
was  found  that  the  bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  had  not  combined 
with  the  silicon  compound,  it  seems  clear  that  the  interaction  expressed 
in  the  above  equation  does  not  take  place ;  what  really  occurs  is  by  no 
means  obvious,  but  possibly  hydrogen  chloride  is  eliminated  from  the 
silicon  compound,  which  then  undergoes  polymerisation.  In  one 
respect  the  reaction  seems  to  differ  from  that  occurring  between 
phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and  silver  camphorsulphonate^ 
namely,   that  in  the  latter  case  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
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chloride  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  silicol,  whereas  with  the 
benzyl  derivative  very  little,  if  any,  such  product  appears  to  result. 

BenzylethylpropylsUioyl-^toluidide,  EtPrBzSi-NH-OgH^Me. 

Experiments  with  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  having  shown 
that  compounds  of  the  type  SiRj'NKR  are  decomposed  by  water  (this 
vol.,  p.  219),  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
very  stable  compound  by  the  interaction  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl 
chloride  and  ^toluidine.  However,  as  the  introduction  of  a  benzyl  in 
place  of  a  phenyl  group  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  silicon  compound,  it  was  not  impossible  that  this 
might  also  be  the  case  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  union  between 
nitrogen  and  silicon,  and  if  so,  suitable  products  might  be  utilised  for 
the  resolution  of  silicon  derivatives. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  was  therefore  dissolved  in  dry 
ether,  and  a  solution  of  />-toluidine  (2  mols.)  in  the  same  solvent 
gradually  added,  moisture  being  excluded ;  an  immediate  separation  of 
jD-toluidine  hydrochloride  occurred,  and  as  soon  as  the  reaction  was 
completed,  the  solution  was  rapidly  filtered  and  the  residue  washed 
with  dry  ether.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  gave  a  yellow  oil,  which 
was  mixed  with  dry  light  petroleum ;  this  caused  the  precipitation  of 
a  farther  quantity  of  ;7-toluidine  hydrochloride,  free  from  any  crystal- 
line silicon  compound. 

As  the  oil  which  remained  after  distilling  off  the  petroleum  did  not 
crystallise,  it  was  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  about  70  mm.,  and 
the  main  product,  which  passed  over  at  about  260 — 270°,  collected 
separately  and  redistilled.  This  substance  was  a  yellow,  rather 
viscous  liquid  boiling  from  260—265°  (70  mm.) ;  it  contained  nitrogen, 
was  immediately  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
p-toluidine  sulphate  and  an  oil,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  slowly 
deposited  crystals  of  je^toluidine  owing  to  its  decomposition  by  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  As  the  compound  was  found  to  be  unstable  towards 
water  it  was  not  further  examined. 

Interaction  of  BenzyhihylpropyUilicyl  Chloride  and  Ethyl  Sodioaceio- 

(j^tate. 

Very  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  with  the  object  of  pre- 
paring a  carboxylic  acid  derivative  of  silicon  which  might  be  used  for 
the  resolution   of    suitable   compounds;     of  such,   one   only  will  be 
described  here,  namely,  an  attempt  to  realise  the  following  equation : 
giBzEtPrCl  +  CHg^OO-CHNa-COjEt  =  SiBzEtPr-CH  Ac-COaEt  +  NaCl 

^  solution   of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  in  dry  ether  was 
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gradually  added  to  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ethyl  sodioaoetoaoeUte 
(Eahlbaum),  and  as  no  appreciable  reaction  oocurred,  the  etiier  was 
goon  distilled  off  and  the  residue  heated  on  the  water-bath  during  about 
two  hours,  moisture  being  excluded. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  (a  portion  of  the  product  having  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  free  from  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride), 
first  water  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  were  added,  and  the  oily  liquid 
was  then  extracted  with  ether ;  the  solution  gave,  on  evaporation,  a 
yellow  oil,  which  was  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  35  mm.,  and 
thus  found  to  be  far  from  homogeneous.  Commencing  to  boil  at  about 
100^  about  50  percent,  passed  over  from  110^  to  170^;  the  the^ 
mometer  then  rose  more  rapidly,  and  almost  continually  to  above  300°, 
at  which  temperature  there  still  remained  a  little  oil  in  the  distillation 
flask.  The  different  fractions  collected  were  heated  during  several 
hours  with  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  examined,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  unchanged ;  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  afford  any  acid 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  interaction  expressed  by  the  above 
equation  does  not  occur,  and  as  large  quantities  of  the  silicon  com- 
pound would  be  required  to  investigate  it  thoroughly,  its  further  studj 
has  been  postponed. 

BmzyUihylpropylailicol,  SiBzEtPr-OH. 

The  decomposition  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  with  water 
is  attended  by  only  a  slight  development  of  heat ;  the  product  doas 
not  consist  of  the  pure  silicol,  SiBzEtPr'OH,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  of  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
a  substance  of  much  higher  boiling  point,  doubtless  the  ether  *  or 
oxide,  (SiBzEtPr)20. 

As  the  production  of  this  oxide  might  be  due  to  the  action  of  ibe 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  process,  in  some  experiments  the  siliooo 
compound  was  poured  into  an  ice-cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate  instead  of  into  water,  but  apparently  without  influencing  the 
course  of  the  reaction  to  an  appreciable  extent  j  it  was  also  deoompoeed 
with  sodium  carbonate  solution  in  various  ways,  but  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  oxide  did  not  seem  to  change. 

The  colourless  oil  resulting  from  the  interaction,  isolated  by  extract- 
ing with  ether  and  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm.,  begins  to  boil 
at  about  150^,  and  gives  a  large  fraction  between  150^  and  165°;  the 
thermometer  then  rises  rapidly  to  about  250°,  and  another  large  fre^ 
tion  passes  over  from  250°  to  260°,  bulf  even  above  this  tempentnn 

*  The  tenn  " ether"  seems  so  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  these  silioon  oomp<Nmdi 
pf  high  boiling  point  that  «  oxide  "  is  generally  employed  instead. 
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small  quantities  of  a  very  viscid  liquid  sometimes  distil  over  slowly,  the 
thermometer  indicating  more  than  300^. 

As  the  formation  of  water  is  not  observed  during  distillation,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  oxide  is  present  in  the  original  product  j  this  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the 
undistilled  oil  which  had  been  kept  over  sulphuric  add  during  some 
days: 

0-5075  gave  0-1510  SiO,.    Si-  U-0. 
SiBzEtPr-OH    requires    Si- 13-6;   (8iBzEtPr)20  requires   Si  =  U-2 

per  cent. 

The  fraction  collected  between  150°  and  165^  yields  on  redistillation 
a  liquid  boiling  at  about  155*^  (25  mm.),  but  slight  changes  in  pressure 
and  vigorous  ''bumping"  by  the  liquid  make  it  rather  difficult  to 
observe  the  boiling  point  very  accurately ;  that  this  product  consists 
of  the  silicol  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

0-2154  gave  05474  CO3  and  0-1858  H^O.     0-  693 ;  H  -  9'6. 
SiBzEtPr-OH  requires  C  =  69-2 ;  H  =  9-6  per  cent. 

Benzyhthylpropt/Mlieol  is  a  colourless,  fairly  mobile  liquid  specific- 
ally lighter  than  water  (both  at  about  16°),  in  which  it  is  practically 
insoluble ;  it  has  when  warm  a  rather  strong  and  pleasant  aromatic 
odour.  Hitherto  its  properties  have  been  only  superficially  examined 
except  as  regards  its  behaviour  towards  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  specimen  of  about  12  grams,  which  was  left  in  an  open 
test-tube,  became  cloudy,  and  in  the  course  of  some  days  deposited 
drops  of  water ;  on  redistilling,  only  about  5  grams  of  alcohol  were 
obtained,  the  rest  having  changed  into  the  oxid& 

The  fraction  of  the  crude  product  collected  from  250—260°  (see 
above),  which  doubtless  consists  of  the  oxide,  is  a  viscid,  colourless 
liquid  ;  one  specimen  was  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

0-4254  gave  0-1350  SiOj.     Si  - 14-9  per  cent. 
But  this  product,  like  many  others,  awaits  further  investigation. 

The  small  quantity  of  very  viscous  liquid  passing  over  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  300°  (see  above)  is  possibly  benzylethylsilicone, 
BzEtSiO,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  a  little  benzylethyl- 
silicon  dichloride  which  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  samples 
of  propyl  derivative  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  silicol. 


Sulphonation  of  BmwyUihylpropyUilieol  vnih  Stdphmie  Acid. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is 
decomposed  by  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving  benzene  and 
benzylethylpropylsilicol ;  also  that  the  latter,  when  further  heated  with 
the  acid  in  presence  of  the  benzene,  gradually  undergoes  sulphonation. 
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yielding  a  mixture  of  acids  from  which  the  pore  sulphonic  derivative 
of  benzyleihylpropylsilicyl  oxide  can  be  isolated,  but  only  with  very 
considerable  difficulty^  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt  (this 
vol.,  p.  224). 

The  sulphonic  acid  just  mentioned  is  far  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  sulphonating  pure  benzylethylpropylsilicol.  For  this  purpose,  the 
silicol,  in  quantities  of  about  5  grams  at  a  time,  is  placed  in  a  small 
flask  with  1^ — 2  volumes  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  flask  is  then  rapidly  heated  in  a  bath  of  fusible  metal,  shakini^ 
vigorously  from  time  to  time;  the  external  heating,  and  the  beat 
developed  by  the  interaction,  jointly  bring  about  a  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  rises  very  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  has  reached  100^  the  flask  is  removed  from  the 
bath  and  cooled  by  immersion  in  water  ;  the  whole  operation  is  at  an 
end  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  a  portion  of  the  product  should  then 
give  a  perfectly  clear  solution  if  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 

Sulphonation  having  been  successfully  carried  out,  the  liquid,  which 
separates  into  two  layers  if  only  about  1^  volumes  of  acid  have  been 
used,  is  poured  into  water  ;  hero  again  a  separation  occurs,  unless  the 
volume  of  water  is  considerable  (which  is  unnecessary)  and  most  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  viscid,  pale  yellow  oil ;  the 
addition  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  gives,  however,  a  clear  homo- 
geneous solution. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  ammonium  salt,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  the  ammonium  sulphate  precipitated  with  alcohol,  and 
removed  completely  by  again  treating  the  filtered  and  evaporated  solu- 
tion with  methyl  alcohol ;  the  viscous  syrup  ultimately  obtained  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  p.  225)  is  carefully  dried,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  hot 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  treated  with  ethyl  acetate ;  when  then 
allowed  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  thick,  crystalline  deposit 
of  practically  pure  ammonium  salt,  and  further  quantities  of  the  same 
substance  are  obtained  from  the  filtrate.  The  yield  of  the  pure  salt 
of  the  sulphonic  derivative  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  silicol 
employed ;  the  final  mother  liquors  contain  a  pale  yellow  oil  which 
seems  to  be  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  silicon  sulphonic  derivative,  bat 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate. 

The  ammonium  salt  thus  prepared  from  benzylethylpropylsilicol 
crystallises  far  more  readily  than  that  obtained  indirectly  from  phenyl- 
benzylethylpropylsilicane,  the  latter  being  mixed  with  impurities  whksh 
are  not  easily  removed  even  after  several  recrystallisations ;  that  the 
compounds  from  the  two  sources,  however,  are  identical  was  proved  by 
directly  comparing  the  ^menthylamine  and  (f-bornylamine  salts  pro- 
duced from  them  by  simple  precipitation ;  melting  point  observatioDS 
were  also  made  with  the  salts  from  the  two  sources,  both  separately 
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and  with  mixtures  of  corresponding  compounds,  and  the  results  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

The  /-menthylamine  salt,  obtained  from  the  crude  mixture  of 
ammonium  salts,  isolated  from  the  product  of  the  sulphonation  of 
phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane,  is  so  impure  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  remove  the  impurities  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion, and  the  ammonium  salt  must  first  be  crystallised  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphonation  product  of 
benzylethylpropylsilicol  this  is  not  so,  and  perhaps  the  quickest, 
although  not  the  best  way  of  isolating  the  sulphonic  acid  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  ^menthylamine  salt  directly  from  the  neutral  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  without  first  removing  the  accompanying  ammonium 
sulphate  and  the  other  ammonium  salt  contained  in  the  solution ;  the 
precipitate  is  generally  oily  at  first,  but  soon  solidifies,  and  can  be 
purified  by  crystallising  two  or  three  times  from  aqueous  alcohol  and 
several  times  from  moist  ethyl  acetate.  About  7  grams  of  pure  hydrated 
/-mentbylamine  salt  were  thus  obtained  from  4 — 5  grams  of  benzyl- 
ethylpropylsilicol ;  the  re^t  of  the  menthylamine  salt  was  more  soluble 
and  remained  as  a  buttery  mass  on  allowing  the  mother  liquors  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

Benzylmethylethylpropylsiltcane,  SiBzMe  EtPr. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  does  not  react  readily  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide ;  no  appreciable  rise  of 
temperature  occurs  on  mixing  the  two  liquids  rapidly,  and  there  is  no 
separation  of  magnesium  salt ;  even  when  the  ether  is  distilled  off  and 
the  mixture  left  for  some  hours  on  the  water-bath  only  a  very  slight 
precipitate  is  formed,  but  on  heating  in  an  air-  or  metal-bath  at  about 
110 — 120^,  the  interaction  seems  to  be  complete  at  the  end  of  about 
two  hours. 

The  product,  which  consists  of  a  viscid  oil,  covering  a  pasty  mass  of 
the  magnesium  salts,  is  poured  into  water,  the  solution  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  extract  washed  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (if 
necessary  to  remove  iodine)  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
colourless  oil  obtained  from  the  dried  ethereal  solution  is  now  fraction- 
ated, either  from  an  ordinary  distilling  fiask  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, or  better  from  a  long-necked  flask  fitted  with  a  rod  and  disc 
column  under  reduced  pressure  (100  mm.) ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil  at  about  175°  and  most  passes  over  between  178° 
and  190°,  but  there  is  generally  left  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  viscid  oil 
which  continues  to  distil  up  to  and  above  300°. 

The  principal  fraction  is  now  treated  with  sodium,  with  which  it  is 
heated  from  time  to  time  until  all,  if  any,  action  ceases;  it  is  then 
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distilled  in  contact  with  the  metal  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  ilie 
portion  passing  over  from  248 — 254°  (755  mm.)  collected  separately. 

Even  when  benzylethylpropjlsilicyl  chloride  which  is  free  from 
impurity  (judging  from  chlorine  determinations)  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  this  silicohydrocarbon,  the  yield  of  the  fraction  248 — 254^ 
is  unsatisfactory,  namely,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  and  the 
produqt  does  not  boil  at  a  constant  temperature  even  after  several  dis- 
tillations; this  may  be  due,  possibly,  to  the  displacement,  to  a 
small  extent,  of  ethyl  or  propyl  by  methyl  groups ;  whether  this  be 
so  or  not  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  most  of  these  reactions  between  alkyl  silicon  chlorides  and  magnesium 
alkylhalogen  compounds,  changes  occur  other  than  the  mere  displace- 
ment of  halogen  by  a  hydrocarbon  radicle. 

Various  preparations  of  this  silioohydrocarbon  have  been  analysed 
and  the  results  agreed  well  with  those  required  by  theory : 

I.  01381  gave  0-3817  00,  and  01401  H^O.    0  =  754;  H=«ll-3. 
11.0-2126     „     0-5862  COj,     „   02075  H^.    0=75-2;  H=10-a 

III.  0-2600     „    0-7305  OOj     „   02546  H,0.   0  =  755;  H- 10-7. 

„      0-3028     „     00748  SiO, ;  Si  - 13-1  per  cent. 

SiBzMeEtPr  (OisH^gSi)  requires  0  =  756  ;  H  « 10-7  ;  Si  »  13-8  per 
cent. 

Sample  I  boiled  at  173—174°  (100  mm.);  II  at  244—247°  (750  mm-) ; 
III  at  247—249°  (760  mm.). 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  immediate  homologaes  of 
this  compound  do  not  differ  from  it  very  much  in  percentage  oompaei* 
tion,benzyldimethylpropylsilicane,  for  example,  containing  0  »  74-0  and 
Has  10*1  per  cent.,  so  that  their  presence  in  small  quantities  would  not 
be  indicated  by  the  analytical  results  ;  more  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  silicohydrocarbbn  really  has  the  formula  assigned  to  it  is  provided 
by  a  study  of  its  product  of  sulphonation  (p.  739). 

BenzylmeihyleUvylpropylsUicane  isa  colourless,  mobile,  highly  rdTracdve 
liquid  having  a  rather  pleasant  aromatic  odour ;  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  its  boiling  point  seems  to  be  250°  (760  mm.)  and  about 
177°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  The  former  compares  satisfactorily 
with  that  of  phenylmethylethylpropylsilicane  (this  vol.,  p.  221),  whieb 
was  found  to  be  228—230°  (760  mm.).  The  silicohydrooarbon  ia 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  in  which,  of  course,  it  is  praoticaily 
insoluble ;  it  is  miscible  with  all  the  ordinary  organic  solvents.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  a  small  scale,  to  obtain  a  nitro-derivative 
of  this  compound  by  the  usual  methods,  but  hitherto  they  have  be«i 
unsuooessf ul ;  in  other  directions  not  even  preliminary  experiments 
have  yet  been  made,  and  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  compound,  except 
towards  sulphonating  reagents,  awaits  further  investigation. 
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SfdphonaHon  qf  Benzylmethylethylpropi/lsilicane. 

When  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  is  shaken  with  ordinary 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (about  2  vols.),  the  latter  generally  turns 
yellow,  but  the  silicohydrocarbon  does  not  dissolve  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  and  remains  practically  unchanged  even  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours;  on  warming  at  60 — 70°,  shaking  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  also  very  little  action,  but  at  80 — 85°  a  slight  evolution  of 
sulphur  dioxide  sets  in  and  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  sulphona- 
tion  is  complete,  the  product  being  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  reaction  which 
occurs  under  the  conditions  just  stated  seems  to  be  a  highly  complex 
one,  nd  experiments  carried  out,  it  is  true  only  on  a  small  scale, 
indicate  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphonic  acids  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  isolate  a  silicon  derivative. 

The  results  are  also  highly  unsatisfactory  when  sulphonation  is 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  described  below  (a  method  which 
was  found  to  work  well  in  sulphonating  benzylethylpropylsilicol,  p.  728), 
the  product  being  a  mixture  which  yields  pure  crystalline  compounds 
only  after  an  exceedingly  troublesome  and  prolonged  course  of  fractional 
crystallisation  applied  to  its  menthylamine  salts.  For  this  reason,  the 
experiments  are  described  as  briefly  as  possible  ;  some  account  of  them, 
however,  is  desirable,  as  they  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  sulphonic  add 
which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  other  ways. 

Benzylmethylpropylsilicane,  in  quantities  of  about  4  grams  at  a  time, 
is  treated  with  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (6 — 7  grams)  in  a 
small  flask,  which  is  then  rapidly  heated  in  a  metal-bath ;  very  little 
change  occurs  until  a  thermometer,  placed  in  the  flask,  indicates  about 
130°  when  a  slight  effervescence  sets  in  owing  to  the  escape  of  sulphur 
dioxide ;  if  now,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  vigorously  shaken,  the 
mobile  silicohydrocarbon  suddenly  becomes  converted  into  a  very  viscid 
liquid,  which,  although  it  does  not  dissolve  in  the  acid,  is  readily  and 
completely  soluble  in  water.  The  whole  operation  is  finished  in  less 
than  four  minutes,  and  should  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  become 
more  rapid  when  the  flask  is  first  shaken  (at  130°)  the  temperature  is 
immediately  lowered  by  cooling  in  water. 

The  clear,  yellow,  aqueous  solution  of  the  product,  which  often 
shows  an  intense  green  fluorescence,  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and 
the  ammonium  sulphate  separated  with  the  aid  of  methyl  alcohol ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated,  the  yellow,  buttery  residue  dried 
at  100^,  and  again  dissolved  in  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  From  the 
concentrated  solution  ethyl  acetate  precipitates  a  small  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
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ammonium  salts  and  which  seems  to  be  produced  in  larger  qaantities 
the  longer  the  period  of  sulphonation  is  extended ;  as  this  predpitate 
gave  only  traces  of  silica  on  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  oot 
examined  further. 

The  main  products,  which  remain  in  the  alcoholic  ethyl  acetate 
solution,  are  readily  soluble  even  in  ethyl  acetate  alone,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  in  crystals  from  this  solvent;  on  evaporating  there  results  t 
very  viscid,  yellow,  oily,  ammonium  salt,  which  gives  oily  precipitates, 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  barium  chloride  and  with 
the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases.  The  ^menthylamine  salt, 
prepared  from  it  by  precipitation,  becomes  pasty  when  oooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  but  melts  again  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  after 
repeated  fractional  precipitation  by  water  from  its  solution  in  weil- 
cooled  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  acetone,  it  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent 
mass  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  melts  indefinitely  from  100 — 1 20°  and 
appears  to  consist  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  of  the  menthylamiae 
salt  of  a  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid,  as  shown  by 
the  following  silicon,  determinations  : 

0-3918  gave  0-0530  SiO^    Si  =  64. 
0-3341     „     00456  SiOj.    Si  =  6-4. 
SiMeEtPr-OH2-CgH^-S08H,CioH:jiN  requires  Si «  6-4  per  cent 

At  first  it  seemed  possible  that  the  indefinite  melting  point  and  the 
badly  de6ned  character  of  this  product  was  due  to  the  partial  resola- 
tion  of  the  externally  compensated  sulphonic  acid,  but  as  the  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt  obtained  from  it  was  found  to  show  no  optical 
activity,  this  view  had  to  be  reluctantly  abandoned.  Further  attempts 
were  then  made  to  obtain  some  pure  menthylamine  salts  from  the 
mixture,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  was  finally  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  various  fractions  of  the  menthylamine  salt  obtained  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol  are  soluble  in  hot  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  50 — 60"), 
entirely,  or  to  a  very  great  extent ;  on  adding  a  little  water,  stirring 
well,  and  then  leaving  in  an  ice-chest,  some  of  the  solutions  deposit  an 
oil,  others  a  colourless,  flocculent  mass,  or  a  nodular,  indefinitelj 
crystalline  precipitate.  After  many  extractions  with  wet  h'ght 
petroleum  the  oily  deposit  becomes  very  sparingly  soluble  and  begins  to 
crystallise;  it  is  then  carefully  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  anhydrous 
acetone  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  left  over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  salt,  which  then  separates  in 
gelatinous  nodules,  is  finally  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  bj 
deposition  from  boiling  anhydrous  acetone,  and  is  described  belov 
(p.  733). 

The  flocculent,  or  nodular,  deposits  contain  further  quantities  of  the 
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salt  jufit  referred  to,  and  this  is  separated  by  systematic  fractional 
crystallisation  from  wet  light  petroleum  ;  the  clear  petroleum  solutions 
then  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  original  salphonation  product  in 
the  form  of  menthylamine  salts,  one  of  which  is  a  beautifully 
crystallised  substance  when  pure,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  wet 
petroleum,  but  which  is  only  isolated  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  other  substance,  possibly  an  isomeride. 

Details  of  this  work  are  omitted  because  this  crystalline  substance, 
which  is  the  /-menthylamine  salt  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane- 
sulphonic  acid,  can  be  obtained  in  an  infinitely  simpler  manner  by 
another  method  (p.  739) ;  it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  systematic 
fractional  crystallisation  from  wet  ice-cold  light  petroleum,  combined 
with  fractional  crystallisation  from  ice-cold  aqueous  acetone,  ultimately 
furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  substance  melting  at  122 — 123°, 
and  there  remain  considerable  quantities  of  fractions  which  are 
obviously  mixtures,  but  which  are  so  soluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents, 
except  water,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  into  their  components. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  evident  from  the  statements  made  that  the 
sulphonation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  with  sulphuric 
acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  compounds  in  addition  to 
the  acids  corresponding  with  the  two  salts  which  can  be  isolated  ;  the 
nature  of  these  by-products  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  isomerides  of  the  compounds  described 
below,  isomerism  being  due  to  the  sulphonic  group  occupying  a 
different  position  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  :  this  conclusion  seems  to 
be  justified  by  the  analytical  results  already  given,  which  were  obtained 
with  specimens  of  salt  which  were  certainly  mixtures. 

1  -Menthylamine  BenzyleihylpropylsUicoUidpkonate, 
EtPrSi(OH)-CH2-C^H^-S03H,CioH2iN. 

The  compound  which  is  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum, 
and  which  is  isolated  from  the  sulphonation  product  of  benzylmethyl- 
ethylpropylsilicane  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  732),  is 
deposited  from  hot  anhydrous  acetone  as  a  fine,  crystalline  powder ; 
when  exposed  to  moist  air,  while  still  containing  acetone,  it  first 
becomes  pasty,  owing  to  absorption  of  water  and  then  hard  and 
crystalline  again.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate, 
but  dissolves  readily  on  adding  a  trace  of  water  and  warming ;  from 
this  solution  it  is  deposited  in  hydrated  crystals  which  melt  below 
100°  when  rapidly  heated.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  boiling  water ;  hot  aqueous  solutions  give,  on  cooling,  glisten- 
ing, microscopic  plates.  It  dissolves  freely  in  the  common  alcoholF, 
and  separates  in  rosettes  of  lustrous,  poorly-defined  prisms  when  the 
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solutions  are  largely  diluted  with  water.     When  dehydrated  the  salt 
melts  at  about  211-— 212''. 

A  sample   crystallised   from  moist   ethyl  acetate    was    dried  in 
the  air  : 

0-4066  lost  00318  HjO  at  100°.    HaO  =  7-8. 

^22^4i^4^SSi  +  2H20  requires  Rfi  =  7'5  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave  the  following  results : 

0-5391  gave  0-0734  SiOj.    Si  =  6-4. 

01667     „     0-3647  CO,  and  0-1386  KJO.  C  =  59-7 ;  H  =  9-2. 

01550    „    0-3358    „      „     0-1330     „  0  =  59*7;  H  =  9-3. 

0-1588     „     0-3460    „      „     0-1316     „  0-59-6;  H  =  9-2. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  was  determined  by  the  Lands- 
.  berger  modification  of  the  eballioscopic  method  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  ;  owing  to  the  very  small  constant  for  this  solvent  the  experi- 
mental error  is  abnormally  high  and  the  results  are  of  little  value;  in 
fact  with  compounds  of  high  molecular  weight  values  differing  hj 
about  50  per  cent,  may  be  easily  obtained : 


} 


Substance. 

Solvent. 

a 

M.W. 

0-52 

8-0  C.C. 

016 

437 

103 

n-5  „ 

0-25 

385 

The  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  99-6  per  cent,  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution;  0-443  substance;  volume  of  solution  25  cc.; 
200  mm.  tube;  a  -0-53°;  [a]^  -15°- 

The  analytical  results  already  given  show  that  this  salt  is  not  what 
it  was  first  thought  to  be,  namely,  a  derivative  of  benzylmethyletbjl- 
propylsilicanesulphonic  acid,  for  this  compound  would  require  0  -  62-5, 
U  B  9-7,  and  Si  =  6*4  per  cent. ;  they  also  exclude  what  otherwise  might 
perhaps  have  been  considered  a  possible  view,  namely,  that  the  parent 
acid  was  derived  from  some  homologue  of  benzylmethylethylpropyl- 
silicane  contained  in  the  material  sulphonated;  such  an  imparity 
might  conceivably  have  been  present  in  small  proportions  and  yet  bare 
escaped  detection  by  analysis  (compare  p.  739). 

The  properties  of  this  salt  are  also  very  different  from  those 
of  Z-menthylamine,  benzylmethylethylpropyUilicanesulphonate  (p.  735), 
so  that  the  two  compounds  can  hardly  be  homologous. 

For  these  reasons  the  formula  assigned  to  the  salt  above,  which 
corresponds  well  with  the  analytical  results,  represents  it  as  a 
derivative  of  benzylethylpropylsilicolsulphonic  acid. 

As  the  formation  of  such  an  acid  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  benzylethylpropylsilicol  in  the  original  silicohydrocarbon 
(which  had  been  repeatedly  distilled  with  sodium)  it  may  be  assomed 
that  hydrolysis  occurs,  as  in  the  sulphonation  of  phenylbensyletiiyl- 
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propylsilicane,-  possibly  preceded  by  oxidation ;  the  latter  view  would 
account  for  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  is  invariably 
observed  during  the  sulphonation  of  the  silicohydrocarbon  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

This  interaction,  as  already  stated,  leads  to  the  formation  of  several 
compounds,  and  the  ^men thy  lamine  salt  in  question  is  not  only  isolated 
with  difficulty  but  is  also  produced  in  relatively  very  small  quantities. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  examine  the 
salt  more  fully  in  order  to  place  its  constitutional  formula  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

When  this  sulphonation  product  was  first  obtained  it  was  fraction- 
ally crystallised  from  various  solvents  in  the  bope  of  accomplishing  its 
resolution ;  as  these  experiments  were  made  with  small  quantities  of 
material  only  and  may  not  be  very  conclusive,  they  need  not  be 
describedi  and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  melting  point  of  the  salt 
did  not  change  appreciably  ;  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  prepared  by 
expelling  the  Z-menthylamine  with  sodium  hydroxide,  showed  no 
appreciable  rotation  when  examined  in  the  polarimeter.  Although 
fractional  crystallisation  failed  to  separate  this  salt  into  products 
differing  in  melting  point,  the  author  is  not  quite  convinced  of  the 
homogoDeity  of  the  substance  ;^t  has  in  some  respects  the  appearance 
of  a  mixture  and  may  possibly  contain  some  isomeride.  The  three 
combustions  recorded  above  were  made  with  three  successive  fractions 
obtained  by  crystallising  from  acetone,  and  as  the  menthylamine  salt 
of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  is  extremely  soluble 
in  this  liquid,  it  is  impossible  that  even  traces  of  this  salt  could  have 
been  present. 

hMenthylamine  dl-BenzylTnUhylethylpropykilicanestUphanate, 
MeEtPrSi-CH2-CeH4-S03H,CioHjiN. 

The  second  pure  compound  ultimately  isolated  from  the  complex 
mixture  of  menthylamine  salts  obtained  from  the  product  of  the 
sulphonation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  with  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  733)  is  very  readily  soluble  in  dry  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  56 — 65°) 
at  tbe  ordinary  temperature,  and  does  not  separate  even  from  highly 
concentrated  solutions  if  moisture  is  excluded  ;  when,  however,  a  few 
drops  of  water  are  added,  crystals  soon  form  on  the  water  globules, 
and  if  the  petroleum  is  thoroughly  wetted,  the  salt  is  deposited  almost 
completely  in  highly  lustrous,  nacreous  plates  or  in  poorly-defined 
prisms.  This  behaviour  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  readily 
soluble  anhydrous  salt  with  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  as 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  samples  obtained  in  this  way  from  wet 
petroleum  and  then  dried  in  the  air : 

3  C  2 
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0-5836  lost  00430  H,0  at  100° ;  H,0  =  7-37. 
1-3458    „   01008  HgO  „  100°;  H,0-7-49. 

C28^4ANSSi  +  2H20  requires  H20-7-64  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  until  constant  gave  the  following 
results : 

0-1910  gave  0-4277  CO.  and  0-1649  H^O;  C  =  611.     H  =  9-6. 
01933     „     0-4416  COg    „    0-1616  HgO;  C  =  62-3.     H  =  9-3. 
01850     „     0-4233  COg    „    0-1641  H^O ;  C  =  62-4.     H=9-9. 
CggH^gOgNSSi  requires  0  =  625,  H  =  9-7  per  cent. 

As  the  substance  contained  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  the  presence 
of  which  sometimes  causes  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  elementary 
analysis,  the  composition  of  this  salt  was  further  established  by  boiling 
weighed  quantities  with  excess  of  iV/50  sodium  carbonate  solution  and 
methyl  alcohol  until  all  menthylamine  was  expelled,  and  then  titrating 
with  N/60  sulphuric  acid,  using  litmus  as  indicator ;  two  experiments 
of  this  kind  gave  441  and  440  as  the  equivalent  of  the«alt,  the  calcu- 
lated value  being  441*4.  Oheck  determinations  of  the  equivalent  of 
menthylamine  hydrochloride,  which  were  made  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  having  given  almost  theoretical  results,  these  determinations 
seemed  to  show,  even  more  conclusively  than  the  elementary  analyses, 
that  the  salt  had  the  composition  assigned  to  it.  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  the  complexity  of  the  original  product  of  sulphonation,  which 
indicated  the  occurrence  of  reactions  other  than  mere  substitution,  it 
seemed  desirable,  later  on,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  silicon  in 
the  salt  in  the  usual  way,  namely,  by  heating  with  distilled  sulphmiic 
acid;  the  following  results  were  thus  obtained,  the  calculated  per- 
centage of  silica  being  13*7  : 

0-4636  gave  00546  SiO,-  11-75.    0-3495  gave  00413  SiO,=  11-82. 
0-3738     „     0-0423  SiOj^  11-32.    06981     „     00827  SiO^- 11-85. 

In  these  experiments  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used  and 
a  very  deep  platinum  crucible,  which  was  heated  very  cautiously, 
commencing  at  the  top,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the  results  were 
far  too  low ;  whether  this  is  due  to  particles  of  silica  escaping  with  the 
other  products  of  oxidation  or  to  the  formation  of  some  volatile 
silicon  compound  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  latter  conclusion  seems 
the  more  probable ;  when  the  salt  is  carefully  heated  alone  in  a  deep 
platinum  crucible  almost  all  the  silica  escapes,  the  residue  being  only 
about  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  taken;  a  similar  behaviour  was 
noticed  in  making  the  combustions  of  menthylamine  benzylethylpropyl- 
silicolsulphonate.  Satisfactory  silicon  determinations  cannot  be  made 
by  the  Oarius  method  (the  results  are  too  high),  but  by  carefully  treat- 
ing the  salt  with  a  large  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  then  heating, 
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at  first  very  cautiously,  the  following  fairly  good  results  were 
obtaiued  : 

0-2783  gave  0-0368  Si02=  13-2. 

0-3304    „     00442  Si02  =  13-4. 

I'Mentliylamine  henzylmethyUthylpropylsUicaneaulphonate  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  water,  but  very  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  all  ordinary  organic  solvents  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wet  light  petroleum  \  it  crystallises  from  aqueous  acetone  and 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  flat  plate?,  similar  to  those  obtained  from 
wet  petroleum,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  give  massive,  well-defined 
crystals  very  readily.  When  heated  quickly,  the  hydrated  salt  melts 
rather  irregularly  at  temperatures  far  below  100°  (one  of  the  facts 
which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  it),  but  when  very  slowly 
heated  it  may  be  dehydrated  without  liquefying  it,  and  the  crystals 
then  melt  sharply  at  122 — 123°.  It  is  hydrolysed  to  a  slight  extent 
by  boiling  water,  menthylamine  being  evolved,  but  it  may  be  heated 
alone  at  a  very  high  temperature  without  decomposing  it  to  any  great 
extent ;  it  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid  with  development  of  heat. 

The  physical  properties  of  this  and  of  other  salts  indicate 
that  the  parent  acid  is  a  si[n|>le  substitution  product  of  the  silico- 
hydrocarbon;  a  few  molecular  weight  determinations  which  were 
made  with  the  anhydrous  menthylamine  salt,  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  by  the  ebullioscopic  method,  confirm  this  conclusion,  but  the 
results  of  experiments  with  acetone  and  with  benzene  show  that  in 
these  solvents  the  molecules  of  the  salt  are  highly  associated. 

Methyl  Alcohol  {ebullioscopic  method). 

Substance.       Volume  of  solution.  E.  M.  W. 

0-418  7-6  c,c.  0-200  299 

1146  11-5   „  0-425  265 

Acetone  (ehuUioscopic  method), 

0-703  •     11  C.C.        0-135      1052 
0-703      19  „         0-114       721 

Benzene  {cryoscopic  method), 

0-389  15  g.  0-065*  2316 

*  Depression  of  freezing  point. 

As  already  stated,  the  isolation  of  this  Z-menthylamine  salt  (m.  p. 
122 — 123°)  is  only  successfully  accomplished  after  a  protracted  course 
of  fractional  crystallisation ;  therefore,  assuming  that  the  parent  acid 
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18  externally  compensated,  the  salt  ultimately  obtained  might  be  a 
derivative  of  one  of  the  active  components. 

The  polarimetric  examination  of  anhydrous  samples  of  the  salt  left 
this  question  undecided,  as  they  could  not  be  carried  out  in  aqueoas 
folution  : 

0*488  gram.     Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.    200  mm.  tube  ;  a  -0*59°; 

[a]o  -15°; 

0  686  gram.     Yolame  of  solution,  25  cc.    200  mm.  tube ;  a  -  0*83° ; 
[at  -15-1°; 
the  solvent  was  99*6  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol. 

The  samples  used  in  these  determinations  were  decomposed  with 
excess  of  potash,  the  menthylamine  distilled  in  steam,  and  the  solution 
of  the  potassium  salt  examined  polarimetrically,  but  it  showed  do 
optical  activity. 

This  result  and  facts  given  later  show  that  the  menthylamine  salt 
is  not  derived  from  one  optically  active  acid,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  pajrtially  racemic  substance ;  although,  considering  the 
numerous  crystallisations  it  had  already  undergone,  there  seemed  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  ''  resolve  "  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
salt  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  the 
mother  liquors  from  each  operation  bein^  rejected;  the  specimen 
ultimately  obtained  when  previously  dehydrated  melted  at  122 — 133^, 
and  gave  the  following  result  on  polarimetric  examination  in  99*6  per 
cent,  methyl-alcoholic  solution : 

0*6872  gram.    Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.    200  mm.  tube ;  a  -  0*86° ; 
[a]D  -  15*6° 

Metallic  ScUts  of  dl-BenzylmethylethylpropylsUieanesulpkonie  Acid, 

The  examination  of  the  metallic  salts  of  benzylmethylethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonic  acid  has  only  been  made  very  superficially,  and  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  one  which  could  be  easily  purified,  and 
which  could  then  be  used  for  silica  determinations ;  this  object,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  attained.  The  ammonium  salt  remains  as  a  battery 
mass  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  in  cold  ethyl  acetate.  The  sodium  salt  is  also  veiy 
readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  other  salts  it  separates  as  a  soapy  mass,  which  on  warming  melts 
to  an  oil  and  then  dissolves;  when  its  solution  evaporates  spon- 
taneously, it  is  deposited  in  crystalline  leaflets.  The  barium  salt  is  a 
buttery  substance,  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  like  the  bsrinm 
salt  of  sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicol  oxide  is  readily  soluble  in  aqueoos 
alcohol ;  the  solution  deposits  an  oil  when  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate. 
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The  ccdcium  salt  is  also  oily,  but  soluble  in  water.     The  lead  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble,  but  seems  not  to  crystallise. 

The  acid  itself  and  its  simpler  derivatives  will  form  the  subject  of 
further  investigation. 

StdpharuUton  of  BenzyhMthyletkylpropylsUicane  with  ChlorostUphonic 

Acid. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  isolating  a  pure  substance  from  the  product 
of  the  sulphonation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane,  at  any  rate 
by  the  method  described  above  (p.  732),  rendered  it  necessary  to 
discover  some  other  method  of  preparation  before  the  derivatives  of 
the  sulphonic  acid  could  be  examined  in  quantities  suitable  to  the  end 
in  view ;  fortunately  such  a  process  was  easily  found,  the  sulphonation 
of  the  silicohydrocarbon  with  chlorosulphonic  acid  leading  to  excellent 
results. 

BenzylmethylethyJpropylsilicane  (fraction  b.  p.  248 — 252°)  is  mixed 
with  3 — 4  volumes  of  dry  chloroform,  the  solution  cooled  in  ice,  and 
a  solution  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  in  about  5  volumes  of  chloroform 
slowly  added  from  a  dropping  funnel,  shaking  from  time  to  time ;  the 
quantities  are  taken  in  accoi  dance  with  the  following  equation  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  acid  rather  than  of  the 
silicon  compound  being  used  : 

SiBzMeEfcPr  +  SOg.HCl  =  SiMeEtPr-CHj-CflH^-SOjH  +  HCL 

At  first  a  slight  reddish-brown  coloration  is  produced,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  a  fairly  vigorous  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  sets  in ;  the  interaction  seems  to  take  place  very  rapidly, 
with  formation  of  the  sulphonic  acid  (and  not  the  sulphochloride)  and 
is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  chlorosulphonic  acid  has  been 
added 

The  solution  is  then  poured  on  to  ice,  or  into  water,  the  chloroform 
separated  by  distilling  in  steam  (the  solution  gives  an  emulsion  with 
water)  and  the  residual  aqueous  solution,  which  sometimes  shows  a 
violet  fluorescence,  treated  with  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia.  After 
concentrating  on  the  water-bath,  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salts  is  treated  directly  with  /-menthylamine  hydrochloride ;  at  first 
there  results,  as  is  usual  with  these  salts,  a  streaky,  opalescent  fluid 
resembling  raw  white  of  egg,  but  on  adding  a  slight  excess  of  the 
hydrochloride  the  menthylamine  salt  is  precipitated  in  colourless 
crystals  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  prepare  this  crude  (but  easily  purified)  salt  in 
about  as  many  minutes  as  it  requires  in  hours>,  when  the  sulphonating 
agent  is  sulphuric  acid. 

The  crude  product  is  purified  by  recrystallisation   from   hot   wet 
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light  petroleum  (b.  p.  55 — 65°)  in  which  it  is  completely  and  readily 
soluble,  and  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  lustrous  plates ;  the 
first  deposits,  when  previously  dried  at  100%  melt  from  about 
108 — 116°,  but  after  three  or  four  crystallisations,  without  much  loas 
in  weight,  the  melting  point  rises  to  and  becomes  constant  at 
122 — 123°.  The  petroleum  mother  liquors,  worked  up  systematicallj, 
yield  further  quantities  of  the  pure  salt,  then  small  crystalline  fractions 
melting  indefinitely  from  100 — 120°,  and  finally  a  small  quantity  of  a 
menthylamine  salt  which  is  very  readily  soluble  in  ice-cold  wet  petroleum 
and  which  solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass  when  free  from  solvent  The 
nature  of  the  by-product  contained  in  these  more  soluble  fractions 
has  not  been  investigated,  but  judging  by  its  properties  it  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  main  product ;  possibly '  it  is  an  isomeride, 
possibly  a  homologue  derived  from  some  small  quantity  of  impurity  in 
the  silicohydrocarbon.  The  yield  of  pure  hydrated  salt  is  about  70  pa* 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

The  /-menthylamine  salt  thus  prepared  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
compound  already  described  as  /-menthylamine  benzylmethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonate,  obtained  from  the  silicohydrocarbon  by  sulphonating 
with  sulphuric  acid  ;  their  identity  was  proved  by  melting  point 
determinations  made  with  the  salts  both  separately  and  mixed  together, 
and  also  by  polarimetric  observations. 

The  fact  that  the  yield  of  pure  salt  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  excludes,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  it  being  derived  from 
one  of  the  active  acids  and  it  may  be  regarded  therefore  as 
partially  racemic ;  the  readiness  with  which  the  acid  is  formed  from 
the  silicohydrocarbon,  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is 
carried  out,  and  the  comparative  freedom  from  by-products,  afford 
important  and  additional  evidence  that  the  acid  is  a  simple  substitu- 
tion product  of  the  parent  compound. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  determinations  of  the 
silicon  in  the  salt  (p.  736),  the  results  by  the  usual  method  having 
indicated  a  molecular  weight  for  the  salt  of  about  500,  its  equivalent 
was  again  determined  by  the  volumetric  process  previously  employed 
(p.  736),  freshly  standardised  solutions  having  been  prepared;  the 
result  given  was  443,  the  theoretical  value  being  441. 

The  ^menthylamine  salt  has  been  most  useful  during  the  whole 
investigation  of  this  acid,  just  as  was  the  corresponding  salt  ei 
sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide.  It  has  served  not  only  for 
the  isolation  and  identification  of  the  acid,  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  it  crystallises  and  its  well-defined  character,  but  also  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  compounds  described 
later ;  for  the  last  purpose  the  pure  compound  is  treated  with  a  very 
slight  excess  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  the  liberated  base  disiQled 
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off  in  steam ;  during  this  process,  as  part  of  the  menthylamine  is  dis- 
placed, the  solution  acquires  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  raw  egg- 
albumen,  becoming  clear  and  mobile  at  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  the 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  then  rendered  faintly  acid  with  acetic 
acid  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath. 

Salts  of  BenzylmethyhthylpropylaUicaiMiulplionic  Acid, 

Having  obtained,  by  the  methods  described,  a  silicon  derivative 
which  was  an  externally  compensated  compound  and  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  acid,  the  principal  object  for  which  it  had  been  prepared 
seemed  to  be  almost  accomplished ;  to  find  some  suitable  salt  which 
could  be  resolved  by  fractional  crystallisation  did  not,  in  fact,  appear 
to  be  a  formidable  task ;  the  result  of  some  months'  work  proved 
that  the  diflSculty  of  this  task  had  been  underrated. 

The  d'hydrindamine  salt  is  obtained  as  an  oil  on  adding  a  solution 
of  c^hydrindamine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  sulphonic  acid;  it  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  does  not  crystallise  even  when  kept  for  some  days  in  an  ice- 
chest  ;  the  I'hydrindamine  salt  has  similar  properties,  but  on  mixing 
the  two  compounds  the  product,  namely,  the  c^-salt,  crystallises 
spontaneously. 

The  d\-hydrindamine  salt,  prepared  by  precipitating  with  dl- 
hydrindamine  hydrochloride^  is  an  oil  at  first,  but  it  soon  crystallises 
and  separates  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  lustrous,  nacreous  plates ;  these 
crystals  melt  below  50°  if  suddenly  heated,  but  otherwise  do  not  melt 
until  about  130^;  they  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  aqueous 
acetone,  practically  insoluble  in  water.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this 
salt  was  prepared,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  salt 
of  the  ci-base ;  the  fact  that  the  former  crystallises  readily  whereas 
the  later  does  not,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  externally  cbmpensated  character  of  the  siliconsulphonic 
acid. 

The  dbomylamine  salt  was  prepared  by  precipitation  and  obtained 
as  a  colourless  oil  which  did  not  crystallise  when  kept  in  an  ice-chest 
in  contact  with  water ;  when,  however,  the  oil  was  separated  and 
dissolved  in  light  petroleum  it  was  ultimately  deposited  in  fern-like 
crystals ;  as  it  was  so  very  readily  soluble  in  light  petroleum  and  other 
organic  solvents  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use  and  was  not 
further  investigated. 

The  brucine  salt  and  the  morphine  salt  were  both  prepared  in  small 
quantities,  but  not  investigated  as  they  remained  in  an  oily  condition  ; 
possibly  they  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  methods  found  serviceable 
in  other  cases  and  their  further  examination  is  merely  deferred. 
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Quinine  BenzylfMthylethylprapylsUicanesulphonate.* — ^The  addition  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride,  C^H2^0jN2«2HCl 4- 
2H2O,  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  silicanesulphonic  add 
gives  at  first  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  stirring,  formifig  a  viscid, 
streaky  fluid ;  afterwards,  the  quinine  salt  is  precipitated  as  an  oil 
which  soon  solidifies  to  a  very  hard  cake. 

The  product  was  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  fractionally 
crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  petroleum,  from  which 
it  separated  as  a  white  powder ;  after  many  operations  it  was  thus 
resolved  into  six  fractions,  all  of  which  except  the  last  (most  soluble) 
melted  simultaneously  at  about  1 65^ 

Many  other  solvents  were  used  for  further  fractional  crystallisation, 
such  as  a  hot  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum  and  cold  aqaeous 
methyl  alcohol,  but  without  bringing  about  any  sign  of  the  desired 
resolution. 

The  salt  separates  from  aqueous  or  moist  solvents  in  lustrous  needles, 
which  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  if  heated  suddenly  at 
130°,  but  when  heated  slowly  liquefy  from  165 — 170°;  from  anhydrous 
solvents  the  compound  is  deposited  in  opaque  nodules  melting  at 
172 — 173°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  aqueous  aortone,  benxen«>, 
or  e'thyl  acetate,  but  practically  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum. 

Quinine  Hydrogen  Benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonate. — The 
normal  salt,  which  has  just  been  described,  was  treated  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  the  alcohol  evaporated, 
and  the  oily  product,  which  soon  solidified,  washed  with  water ;  when 
dried,  the  crude  salt  melted  at  198—203° 

It  was  first  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  then  twice 
from  aqueous  acetone  and  separated  into  three  fractions,  but  the  first 
and  last  of  these  melted  simultaneously  at  204 — 205°.  The  most 
sparingly  soluble  portion  was  then  roughly  dried  and  dissolved  in 
anhydrous  acetone,  from  which  it  separated  as  a  rather  gelatinous 
precipitate  ;  this  was  crystallised  three  times  from  anhydrous  acetone, 
the  salt  becoming  less  and  less  soluble  as  traces  of  water  were  removed 
and  the  melting  point  rising  to  207 — 208°.  In  spite  of  this  slight 
difference  in  melting  point  the  salt  had  not  been  otherwise  changed ; 
the  most  readily  soluble  fraction  which  melted  indefinitely  at  about 
198°  was  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  filtered  solution 
neutralised  and  precipitated  with  Z-menthylamine  hydrochloride;  the 
resulting  menthylamine  salt,  when  crystallised  from  wet  light 
petroleum,  melted  at  122—123°  and  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
the  salt  of  the  original  silicanesulphonic  acid. 

*  As  this  and  several  oilier  derivatives  of  the  alkaloids  vrem  not  analysed,  tb« 
formula  of  the  nitrogenous  salt  used  as  precipitant  is  given  ;  th<»sc  salts  xeeie  all 
excellent  preparations  obtained  from  Merck. 
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Fractional  crystallisation  from  ice-cold »  aqaeous  methyl  alcohol 
also  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  crystals  deposited  from  aqueous  acetone  and  other  solvents  are 
but  poorly  defined ;  those  obtained  from  aqueous  solvents  melt  with 
effervescence  when  heated  suddenly  at  130^  and  immediately  solidify 
again,  so  they  probably  contain  water  of  hydration.  The  salt  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  common  alcohols  or  wet  acetone,  but  only  very 
sparingly  so  in  anhydrous  acetone. 

Cinclionidine  Benzylmethyhthylprapi/lsilicanestdphonate. — ^The  normal 
cinchonidine  salt,  obtained  as  a  colourless  solid  on  adding  a  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  CjgHj20N2,HCl  +  2H20,  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid,  has  been  examined  very  carefully. 

The  crude,  air-dried  substance,  which  melted  at  about  188°,  was 
crystallised  several  times  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  then 
divided  into  ^hree  parts ;  except  the  most  readily  soluble  one,  which 
sintered  at  189— 190^  these  melted  sharply  at  194—195''.  The  most 
sparingly  soluble  portion  was  then  crystallised  from  aqueous  acetone, 
from  chloroform,  and  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  petroleum,  in 
the  last  case  at  as  high  a  tempeittture  as  possible,  but  no  change 
in  melting  point  occurred. 

After  crystallising  from  ethyl  acetate  to  get  rid  of  dust,  the  specific 
rotation  of  this  sample  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution, 
the  salt  having  been  dried  at  100°  : 
*  0*5270   subntance.     Volume  of   solution,  25  c.c.     200  mm.  tube ; 
a-303°i  [a]i>-71-9. 

This  specimen  was  then  crystallised  five  times  on  the  water-bath 
from  very  dilute  alcohol,  the  substance  being  deposited,  each  time 
partly  as  an  oil  and  partly  crystalline ;  the  most  sparingly  soluble 
fraction  thus  obtained  was  dried,  recry stall ised  from  ethyl  acetate,  and 
examined  polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution : 

0*5916   solution.     Volume  of    solution,   25  c.c.     200   mm.  tube; 
a-3*42°;[a]D-72-3°. 

As  this  sample  also  melted  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  original 
(once  crystallised)  salt  it  is  obvious  that  it  had  not  been  resolved. 

This  cinchonidine  salt  is  very  readily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
separates  from  the  aqueous  solvent  in  lustrous,  fairly  well-defined 
prisms  or  needles  melting  at  194 — 195°;  it  also  crystallises  well  from 
ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble  on  warming  ;  it  dissolves 
freely,  in  chloroform  but  is  practically  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  and 
in  cold  water. 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogen  Benzylmethyletliylpropylsilicanestdphonate. — 
When  the  normal  cinchonidine  salt  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol, 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated, 
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the  hydrogen  salt  ia  deposited  as  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies ;  the 
washed,  air-dried  substance  melts  at  about  220^. 

It  was  first  fractionally  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcothol, 
then  from  aqueous  acetone,  and  separated  into  three  fractions,  all  of 
which  melted  p.t  220 — 222°  The  most  sparingly  soluble  portion  was 
then  roughly  dried  and  crystallised  three  times  from  ethyl  acetate ; 
this  sample,  which  melted  at  220 — 222°,  was  dried  at  100^  and 
examined  polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*4518  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tabe ; 
a  -1-82°;  [a]o  -50-3° 

The  same  specimen  was  then  crystallised  twice  from  ice-cold, 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  five  times  from  dilute  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  on  the  water- bath;  under  the  latter  conditions  it  was  deposited 
partly  solid,  partly  oily ;  finally  it  was  dried,  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  and  again  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*5712  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube; 
a  -2-23°;  [a]^  -48*8°. 

As  this  preparation  still  melted  at  220 — 222°,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
no  resolution  had  occurred,  but  in  order  to  confirm  this,  the  sample 
was  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  neutral  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  precipitated  with  ^menthylamine  hydrochloride  ;  the 
^m^ntbylamine  salt  was  then  crystallised  from  wet  light  petroleum  and 
separated  into  two  portions.  Both  of  these,  when  dried,  melted  at 
about  120°  and  had  all  the  properties  of  the  salt  of  the  original 
(£Z-8ulphonic  acid. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  filtered  solution  of  the  sodium  salt, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  cinchonidine  salt,  is  distinctly  levo- 
rotatory,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  which  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated. 

The  cinchonidine  hydrogen  salt  crystallises  well  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol  and  aqueous  acetone  in  long,  lustrous  needles ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  these  liquids  or  hot  ethyl  acetate,  but  practically 
insoluble  in  water.  It  decomposes  a  little  at  about  220°,  so  the 
melting  point  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  rate  of  heating. 

Cinchonine  Benzylmethi/lelhylpropylsilicanesulphonate. — ^This  salt  has 
also  been  examined  very  carefully.  It  is  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt  on  the  addition  of  cinchonine  hydrochloride, 
CigH2,ON2,HCl  +  2H20,  as  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies. 

The  product  was  first  extracted  three  times  with  boiling  water,  bat 
only  traces  dissolved.  It  was  then  fractionally  crystallised  from 
aqueous  acetone  and  separated  into  four  approximately  equal  portions  ; 
the  first  and  last  deposits  were  then  dried  at  100°  and  examined 
polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 
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0*4793  substance.     Volume   of  solution,  25  c.c.   200  mm.  tube; 

a  +4-39°;  [a]o  +113-7° 
0'7454   substance.      Volume  of   solution,  25  c.c.    200   mm.   tube; 

a  +6-66°;  [a]^,  +111-7°. 

These  results,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  samples  melted 
simultaneously,  having  indicated  that  no  resolution  had  occurred,  the 
most  sparingly  soluble  portion  was  next  crystallised  about  five  times 
from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  but  its  melting  point  did  not  change. 
The  various  fractions  were  therefore  collected,  dried,  and  crystallised 
about  six  times  from  anhydrous  acetone  so  that  ultimately  the  deposit 
formed  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  salt ;  this  was  dried  at 
100°  and  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*7170  substance.     Volume  of   solution,  25   c.c.  200   mm.  tube ; 
a +6-62°;  [a]jy  +115*4°. 

It  seems  therefore  that  crystallisation  from  aqueous  or  from 
anhydrous  solvents  does  not  effect  the  resolution  of  this  salt ;  the 
value  [a]])  +111*7  obtained  above  with  the  most  readily  soluble 
portion  is  probably  a  little  low,  owing  to  the  almost  unavoidable 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  when  the  final  mother  liquors 
are  evaporated  almost  to  dryness. 

The  normal  cinchonine  salt  crystallises  well  from  very  weak  aqueous 
alcohol  or  acetone  in  highly  lustrous  needles  which  seem  to  contain 
water  of  hydration  and  melt  at  87 — 90° ;  from  hot  anhydrous  acetone, 
in  which  the  salt  is  readily  soluble,  it  separates  in  rather  a  gelatinous 
condition  and  then  melts  at  110 — 112^.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
ethyl  acetate,  methyl  formate,  or  chloroform,  from  which  solutions  it 
is  precipitated  by  light  petroleum  as  a  gelatinous  mass  which 
deliquesces  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Cinchonine  Hydrogen  BenzylmethylethylpropylsilicanestdphoncUe. — 
When  the  normal  salt  just  described  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol, 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  then 
evaporated  or  diluted  with  water,  the  hydrogen  salt  is  deposited  as  an 
oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling ;  the  most  sparingly  and  most  readily 
soluble  fractions  of  the  normal  salt  previously  referred  to  were 
separately  converted  into  the  hydrogen  salt  and  the  samples  crystallised 
once  from  aqueous  acetone;  they  melted  simultaneously  at  210 — 212° 
and  had  the  same  specific  rotation  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  confirming  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  salt  had  not  been 
resolved. 

The  whole  of  the  normal  salt  having  been  converted  into  the 
hydrogen  salt,  the  latter  was  first  extracted  two  or  three  times  with 
warm  water,  in  which  it  was  practically  insoluble,  then  dissolved 
in  methyl  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
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95  per  cent.;  the  salfc  from  the  filtrate  was  collected,  dried,  aod 
examined  polarimetricallj  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*3794  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.a  200  mm.  tube; 
a +  2-39°;  [a]i,  +78-7° 

The  rest  of  the  salt  was  then  roughly  dried,  dissolved  in  a  little 
methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  anhydrous  aceUMie; 
on  evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  adding  fresh  acetone  from  time  to 
time,  the  salt  separated  in  a  somewhat  gelatinous  condition,  and  the 
hot  solution  was  decanted  ;  the  residue  was  again  dissolved  in  a  veiy 
little  methyl  alcohol,  acetone  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  as 
before ;  these  operations  having  been  repeated  several  times,  moisture 
is  removed,  and  the  salt  finally  separates  from  the  boiling  solution  ia 
long  needles.  A  sample  prepared  in  this  way  after  five  crystallisaiioDg 
was  heated  at  100°  for  a  short  time  and  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution,  other  conditions  as  before : 

0-748  substance;  a  +4-65°,  [a]D  +  77-7°. 

As  this  treatment  proved  ineffective,  the  whole  of  the  salt  wa^  next 
crystallised  from  aqueous  ethyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
so  long  as  the  solution  contained  a  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
salt  was  invariably  deposited  as  an  oil,  but  on  increasing  the  proporiicm 
of  water  it  separated  in  lustrous  needles.  After  about  six  cryatallisa- 
tions  the  most  sparingly  soluble  fraction  was  dried  and  then  extracted 
five  times  with  hot  acetone ;  the  residue,  after  having  been  heated  at 
100°  was  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  other  condition's  as 
before: 

0-6983  substance;  a  +  4-37°;  [a]D  +  78-2° 

This  fraction  was  then  decomposed  ^with  ammonia,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  until  neutral,  and  precipitated  with  /-menthyl- 
amine  hydrochloride ;  the  /-menthylamine  salt  was  identical  in  ap 
pearance  and  in  melting  point  with  the  salt  of  the  original  (i/-acid. 

The  cinchonine  hydrogen  salt  decomposes  slightly  at  its  melting 
point  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  anhydrous  acetone,  but  readily 
Eoluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  aqueous  acetone,  or  the  common  alcohols. 

NarcotiM  Hydrogen  Benzi/lmethi/lethylpropyUilioanesulpkawUe. — ^The 
addition  of  a  solution  of  narcotine  hydrochloride,  OjuHjgOjNyHCI,  to 
a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  benzylmethyleihylpropylsilicane- 
sulphonic  acid  produces  an  oily  precipitate ;  as,  at  the  same  time,  the 
solution  acquires  a  very  strong  acid  reaction,  this  precipitate  probably 
contains  the  hydrogen  salt.  Wishing  to  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  the 
normal  salt,  the  solution  was  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
but  this  caused  the  separation  of  a  powder  which  seemed  to  be  either 
the  alkaloid  or  a  basic  salt.  The  solution  was  therefore  strongly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  addition  of  narcotine  hydro- 
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chloride  continued  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed ;  the  product, 
at  first  an  oil,  soon  solidified  and  was  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  with  water. 

This  substance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrogen  salt,  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  the  common  alcohols  and  in  aqueous  acetone,  and 
separates  again  as  an  oil  on  adding  water  as  long  as  there  is  a  moderate 
proportion  of  the  organic  solvent  present ;  if,  however,  dilution  be  carried 
so  far  that  most  of  the  salt  is  precipitated,  and  the  oil  is  then  stirred 
with  a  crystal  of  the  salt  it  soon  solidifies,  and  the  liquid  decanted 
from  it  gives  a  deposit  of  highly  lustrous,  slender  needles  when  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

The  original  product  was  treated  in  this  way  with  much  aqueous 
acetone  and  thus  separated  into  seven  fractions,  of  which  the  seventh 
(or  residue)  formed  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  only  about  10  per 
cent,  being  contained  in  each  of  the  six  extracts ;  the  deposits  from  the 
first  and  sixth  extracts  were  then  dried  at  100°  and  examined  polari- 
metrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

I.  0'227  substance.     Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.      200  mm.  tube ; 

a +  0-72°;  [a]i,  +39-6^ 
YI.  0  5839  substance.    Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.     200  mm.  tube  ; 

a +1-90°;  [a]D+40-7°. 
The  melting  point  of  the  salt  is  indefinite ;  samples  which  have  been 
kept  over  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  begin  to  melt  at  from  70°  to 
85°  according  to  the  rate  of  heating,  and  a  similar  behaviour  is  shown 
by  specimens  dried  at  100°,  at  which  temperature  the  salt  is  a  colour- 
less, very  viscid  oil. 

Attempts  to  crystallise  the  salt  from  other  solvents  were  uniSuc- 
ceesful ;  unlike  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  alkaloidal  salts  of  this  acid, 
the  narcotine  salt  seems  soluble  in  anhydrous  acetone  as  well  as  in 
ethyl  acetate,  and  remained  oily  as  long  as  any  solvent  was  present ; 
it  was  also  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  light  petroleum  to  its 
solution  in  cold  acetone. 

Mr.  H.  Marsden,  B.Sc.  (Vict.)  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Bullock,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  have  rendered  assistance,  for  which  the  author  desires  here 
to  express  his  thanks,  in  the  preparation,  analysis,  and  polarimetric 
examination  of  some  of  the  compounds  described  in  this  paper. 

Government  grants,  for  which  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society,  have  been  used  to  cover  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  investigation. 

Univjsrsity  Collsok, 
NorriNOHAM. 
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LXIX. — Electrolytic  Reduction.     Part  III. 
By  Uerbebt  Drake  Law. 

Electrolysis  in  Alkaline  Solution. 

In  previous  communications  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1512  and  1522)  the 
reduction  products  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  were  studied,  the  work 
being  confined  almost  entirelyr  to  alkaline  solutions.  From  time  to 
time  complications  were  encountered,  due  to  the  formation  of  resinoos 
substances  which  rendered  the  manipulation  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Although  the  appearance  of  these  resins  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  region  of  organic  chemistry,  very  little 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  mode  of  formation.  It  became  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  systematise  the  results  obtained  by  the  electitn 
lytic  method,  especially  as  this  latter  very  closely  resembles  the 
natural  process  of  resin  formation.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Traii&, 
1905,  87,  198;  1906,  89,  1437)  that  the  aldehydes  which  most  easily 
resinify  under  the  action  of  an  electric  strain  contain  an  unsaturated 
carbon  linking,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  aromatic  compouods 
must  be  regarded  as  a  class  intermediate  between  the  saturated  and 
unsaturated  substances.  Thus,  benzaldehyde  partially  resinifies  at  the 
cathode  when  the  high  potential  of  such  a  metal  as  lead  is  employed. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  p-tolualdehyde  and  anisaldehyde,  but  with 
ortho  (II)  and  meta  (III)  tolualdehydes  complete  resinification  takes 
place  even  on  platinum  and  nickel.  The  latter  substances  behave  like 
true  unsaturated  compounds  and  may  be  compared  with  crotonaldehyde 
(I),  which  they  closely  resemble  in  structure  : 

H-cicHo         CHicH-d-cHO         ch:ch-(3-cho 

I.  II.  III. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  groups  -CHO  and  'CHg  tends  to 
make  the  benzene  nucleus  an  unsaturated  aggregation,  but  this  action 
will  be  felt  only  in  an  asymmetrical  configuration.  Thus,  of  the  three 
tolualdehydes : 

Me 


CHO  CHO  CHO 

IV.  V.  VI. 

YI  is  the  least  symmetrical  and  most  easily  resinifies,  whilst  lY  behaves 
like  an  ordinary  ring  compound.     If  we  take  Y  and  YI  and  introduce 
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a  counter  influence  by  means  of  another  metaHSubstitution^a  Bymmetrical 
arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  with  almost  complete  loss  of  tendency 
to  resinify.     Thus,  from  the  compound 

Me 

CHO  CflO 

vn.  viiL 

YII  a  well-defined  crystalline  substance  may  be  obtained  on  reduction. 
By  partly  neutralising  the  effect  of  the  grouping  of  YI  by  substitu- 
tion as  in  YIII,  an  almost  symmetrical  compound  is  obtained  and  the 
product  of  the  cathode  chamber  is  mixed  with  40  per  cent,  of  resin. 
The  groups  OH,  OMe,  O^ICHj  also  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  as  seen  in  the  compounds 

OH  OMe  0-CH- 


On.  A>-    n 


Me  CHO  CHO  CHO 


O 


OH 

IX.  X.  XL  XH. 


V 


CHO 

0  CHICH-CHO 

XIIL  XIV. 

IX  gives  non-crystalline  substances  unless  the  group  OH  is  removed 
during  the  reaction ;  X  is  nearly  symmetrical  with  respect  to  three 
influences,  and  gives  a  60  per  cent,  yield  of  crystalline  product  in 
alkaline  solutions.  From  XI  crystalline  substances  alone  wei'e 
obtained,  but  XII  resinifies  in  acid  solutions ;  XIII  is  asymmetrical 
and  unsaturated,  and  XIY  is  unsaturated,  and  both  resinify  with  ex- 
treme ease.  From  this  it  seems  quite  clear  that  such  groups  which  can 
bring  about  resiniflcation  when  substituted  in  the  benzene  nucleus  do 
80  most  readily  when  arranged  so  as  to  distort  the  whole  molecule,  a  con- 
dition fulfilled  with  an  asymmetrical  grouping.  The  evidence  is  still 
incomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  further  developments 
may  be  made. 

EXPEBIHENTAL. 

The  apparatus  used  throughout  this  work  differed  only  in  detail 
from  that  already  described  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1513),  the  principal 
change  being  the  substitution  ot  a  porous  pot  of  four  times  the 
capacity  of  that  previously  used,  the  cathodes  being  larger  in 
proportion.     A  current  density  of  0'05  ampere  per  square  centimetre 
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was  employed  and  maintained  until  the  hydrogen  absorption  was 
complete,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  voltage  except  as  an 
indication  of  a  resistance  too  high  for  efficient  cooling.  The  cathodes 
were  composed  of  either  nickel  or  platinum — both  polished — cut 
from  sheets  of  the  metal  and  bent  in  the  form  of  cylinders.  The 
solvent  was  a  mijttufre  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  electrolyte 
potassium  hydroxide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volume  of  liquid  in  the  cathode  chamber. 

p-  Tdualdehyde. — Twenty-six  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.c.  of  water  containing 
the  necessary  potassium  hydroxide.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was 
passed  through  this  mixture  for  four  to  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  2280  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed,  the  theoretical  quantity 
required  for  the  production  of  hydrotoluoin  being  2240  cc.  The 
solution  was  then  poured  in  an  excess  of  cold  water,  when  a  white, 
crystalline  substance  separated  which  weighed  26  grams.  After 
being  crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol  this  melted  at  162 — 163^. 
The  mother  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  ex- 
tracted several  times  with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  when  a 
substance  was  obtained  which  melted  at  126 — 127°  after  being  once 
crystallised  from  benzene ;  the  amount  of  each  product  was  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  substance  melting  at  162 — 163° 
gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

0-1004  gave  02910  COj  and  0-0680  H,0.     0  =  7904  ;  H  =  7-52. 
OigHigOg  requires  C  =  79-33 ;  H«  7-44  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  hydrotoluoin  and  was  formed  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

20eH^Me-CH0  +  2H  -  CeH4Me-CH(OH)-OH(OH)-CeH4Me. 

A  small  quantity  was  dissolved  in  benzene,  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour.  The  benzene 
solution,  together  with  the  deposited  crystals  was  removed  from  the 
unchanged  phosphorus  pentabromide  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  After 
being  crystallised  from  hot  xylene,  the  product  melted  at  208°  and  was 
j9-dimethylstilbene  dibromide.  This,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following 
results : 

0-2789  gave  02844  AgBr,     Br- 43-33. 

Ci^HjQBrg  requires  Br  «  43*47  per  cent.      . 

Many  of  the  dibromo-derivatives  of  stilbene  are  not  readily  decom- 
posed with  fuming  nitric  acid,  even  on  continued  heating  at  hi|^ 
temperatures  in  sealed  tubes,  and  as  a  consequence  Carius's  method 
cannot  be  employed  for  analysis.  On  heating  these  substances  with 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sodium  carbonate,  complete  deoompoeitiQii 
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takes  place,  and  for  this  reason  Piria  and  Schiff's  method  we^  used  for 
the  analyses. 

The  compound  melting  at  126 — 127°  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results  : 

0-1135  gave  0-3283  OOg  and  0-0813  H^O.     0  =  78-89  ;  H  =  7-92. 
•  Cj^HigOj  requires  0  =  79-33  ;  H  =  7-44  per  cent. 

This  substance  thus  hatd  the  same  composition  as  the  above  and 
was  probably  iaohydrotoluoin.  On  treatment  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide  it  gaye  dimethylstilbene  dibromide,  m.  p.  208°,  whereby 
its  constitution  is  established.  The  dimethylstilbene  dibromide 
obtained  in  these  experiments  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the  alcohols, 
chloroform,  benzene,  ^toluine,  or  the  paraffins.  It  crystallises  from 
hot  xylene  in  small,  white  plates  which  decompose  at  the  melting  point. 

m-TclwUdehyde  cmd  o-ToltuUdehyde, — In  both  these  cases  6  grams 
of  aldehyde  were  used  in  each  experiment,  560  c.c.  of  hydrogen  being 
therefore  required  for  the  complete  conversion  to  hydrotoluoin.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours  this  amount  of  reduction  had  taken  t>lace,  but 
still  an  absorption  of  hydrogen  continued  slowly  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  product  was  resinous  and  even  on  standing  for 
several  months  deposited  no  crystals. 

With  methyl  alcohol  as  solvent  no  improvement  on  the  previous 
experiment  was  obtained.  Sodium  hydroxide  was  substituted  for 
potassium  hydroxide  without  any  difference  being  detected.  To 
reduce  the  resinifying  effect  of  caustic  alkalis,  potassium  acetate  and 
carbonate  were  used  as  electrolyte,  but  the  product  was  still 
non-crystalline  and  charred  on  distillation,  even  in  a  vacuum. 

3  :5-Dimethylbenz(Mehyd6. — Twenty  grams  were  dissolved  in  150  c.c, 
of  alcohol,  to  which  were  added  80  c.c.  of  water  containing  the  required 
amount  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  current  was  continued  for  five 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  complete  reduction  had  taken  place. 
The  amount  of  hydrogen  absorbed  was  rather  less  than  that  required 
by  the  equation :  20flH3Me2-CHO  +  2H  = 

OeH3Me2-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-OeH,Me,* 

The  product  was  precipitated  with  water,  as  before,  but  contained  a 
small  amount  of  resin.  This  was  removed  with  light  petroleum  and 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  product,  the  latter 
being  almost  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  separation  of  the  two 
isomeric  compounds  was  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the 
previous  case,  and  two  substances  were  obtained  melting  at  147 — 148^ 
and  126 — 128°  respectively.  The  compound  of  high  melting  point 
gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0-2028  gave  0-5928  CO,  and  0-1539  H^O.     C  «  79-Tl ;  H  -  8-43. 
CijHgjOj  requires  0  =  8000  j  H  =  8-15  per  cent. 
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This  substance,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentabromide,  gave 
a  compound  melting  at  235°  with  decomposition.  ThiB  was  almost 
insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  chloroform,  or  the  hydrocarbons.  It  crystal 
Used  best  from  hot  xylene  in  colourless  plates,  which,  on  analysis,  gave 
the  following  figures : 

0-2164  gave  0-2070  AgBr.     Br  =  40-70. 

CigHj^jBrg  requires  Br  =  40*40  per  cent 

The  substance,  then,  is  tetramethyhtilbene  dibromide, 
CeHjMeg-OHBr-CHBr-CgHaMe,, 
and  the  parent  compound  hydroxyhin,    • 

The  analysis  of  the  substance  melting  at  126 — 128^  yielded  the 
following  result : 

01284  gave  0-3775  COg  and  00990  HgO.     0  =  80-18  ;  H  =  8-56. 
CjgHjgOj  requires  C  =  8000  ;  H  =  8-16  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  VRohydroocyloin,  having  the  same  composition  as 
the  compound  of  higher  melting  point.  This  also  yielded  tetramethyl- 
stilbene  dibromide  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentabromide 
m.  p.  235° 

2 'A'DimethylbenzcUdehyde, — This  substance  was  prepared  from 
^-cumene  by  a  method  previously  described  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  258), 
but  the  constitution  has  never  been  accurately  determined.     It  bis 

Me 

been  assumed  to  be   Me^      ^CHO,  for  the  reason  that  a  methyl 

group  is  attacked  most  readily  in  the  ortho-  and  para-positions,  and 
this  is  the  only  formula  possible  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  rale.  Ten 
grams  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  50  c.c. 
of  water  and  the  required  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide.  After 
passing  the  current  through  this  mixture  for  four  hours,  rather  leas 
than  complete  absorption  of  hydrogen  for  the  production  of  the  com- 
pound OeH3Mej-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-C«H3Mej  had  taken  place.  The 
solution  was  poured  into  water,  when  a  semi-solid  substance  separated, 
which  on  standing  for  three  weeks  became  crystalline.  The  quantity 
of  solid  matter  obtained  weighed  10  grams,  but  on  being  treated  with 
light  petroleum  to  remove  the  resin  yielded  only  6  grams  of  a  crystal- 
line substance.  This  was  separated  into  two  isomeric  compoimde 
melting  at  153—154°  and  129— -130°  respectively,  the  solvent  used 
being  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum.  The 
compound  of  higher  melting-point  gave  the  following  result  od 
analysis : 

01239  gave  0-3635  COjj  and  00950  HjO.     C  =  80-01  ;  H«8-52. 
CigH^jOg  requires  C  =  8000 ;  H- 8-1 5  per  cent. 

This    substance    is  hydraxyloin;     on   treatment   with  phosfJioras 
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peniabromide,  it  yielded  a  compound  readily  soluble  in  benzene, 
but  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  On  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  this 
melted  at  177 — 178°  and  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following  result : 

0-2182  gave  0-2100  AgBr.     Br  =  4049. 

CigHj^Brj  requires  Br  =  40-40  per  cent. 

This  was  t]^eref  ore  tetramethylgtUbene  dibromide. 

The  substance  melting  at  129 — 130°  was  obtained  in  too  small 
an  amount  for  analysis,  and  was  therefore  converted  into  the  dibromo- 
derivative  as  above.  This  melted  at  177 — 178°,  and  was  identical 
with  tetramethylstilbene  dibromide  previously  obtained,  which  proves 
the  parent  compound  to  be  tfohydroxyloin. 

EUctrolyna  in  Acid  SchUion. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  an  electrolyte  very  different  results  are 
obtained,  primary  alcohols,  unsaturated  and  saturated  hydrocarbons 
complicating  what  was  in  the  first  case  a  simple  reaction.  Apart  from 
this,  temperature  has  a  great  influence  ou  the  reducing  action  in  acid 
solution,  a  fact  which  is  almost  absent  when  using  alkalia  In  this 
connexion  an  apparent  anomaly  is  encountered.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  chief  product  obtained  from  an  acid  solution  is  a 
primary  alcohol.  Thus,  from  benzaldehyde  a  good  yield  of  benzyl- 
alcohol  may  be  obtained.  As  the  temperature  rises,  however,  the 
percentage  yield  of  the  latter  product  decreases,  and  the  crystalline, 
mixed  hydrobenzoins  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  the  least  amount 
of  reduction  takes  place  at  the  higher  temperature.  To  account  for 
these  curious  results  the  products  of  reduction  of  a  large  number  of 
well  defined  aromatic  aldehydes  were  studied.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  caustic  alkalis  react  with  these  aldehydes,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  many  facts  may  be  brought  forward  as  evidence,  one  of  the  most 
striking  being  the  ready  solubility  of  benzaldehyde  in  potassium 
hydroxide  solutions  containing  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  The 
following  equation  probably  represents  this  change  : 

/OH 
OflH^-CHO  +  HOH  =  CeHg^OH, 

the  compound  formed  being  readily  reduced  owing  to  the  presence  of 
two  hydroxyl  groups  attached  to  one  carbon  atom.  At  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  dilate  sulphuric  acid  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
tendency  to  react  with  the  aldehyde.  When  rediftstion  takes  place 
the  double  link  is  broken,  forming  the  substance  *ItCH*0*,  which 
immediately  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  RCHj'OH.  At  the  same 
time  the  junction  of  two  radicles,  *BOH*OH,  is  prevented  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  carbQn  and  oxygen. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  to  break  both  links  and  completely  remoTe 
the  oxygen  and  so  destroy  its  influence.  In  the  latter  ease  we  may 
have: 

rCH:  — ^  ROHICHR, 

R0H:  +  H  -->  RCHj  — ^  RCHj-OH^ 

RCH,-  +  H  — >  RCH„ 

or  from  benzaldehyde  we  may  obtain  stilbene,  toluene,  or  dibeozyl 

The  two  former  were  identified  in  the  reaction  product,  and  the 
latter  was  probably  also  present.  As  the  temperature  of  the  add 
mixture  increases,  however,  the  reaction  between  the  bensaldehjde 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  makes  itself  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
derivatives  of  the  dihydric  alcohol  are  probably  formed : 
ROHO  +  H,0  «  RCH(OH  V 
Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  solutions,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  atoms  has  been  destroyed  and  readily  reducible 
compounds  formed.  The  reduction  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner : 

RCH(OH),  +  H  ->  RCH(OH)-  — >-  RCH(OH)-CHR(OH). 
The  complete  course  of  the  reaction  may  be  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing scheme :     ' 

CeHg-CHj  ^  CeF,-CHO  ^^  C.H,-CH(0H)2  -^ 

CgH5-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CeH, 

>  Ce%CH,(OH)  <- 

->  cX'CHICH-CeHfi  <- 

Y 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  very  slow  reaction.  This  is  analogous 
in  every  way  to  the  reduction  of  the  nitro- compounds,  and  takes  place 
with  almost  all  the  aldehydes  examined,  exceptions  being  met  with  in 
the  cases  of  salicylaldehyde,  vanillin,  and  piperonaldehyde,  which 
resinify. 

Benzaldehyde. — ^These  experiments  were  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  those  already  described,  the  only  modification  being 
the  substitution  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  the  caustic  alkali, 
and  sheet  copper  for  the  cathode  material.  The  latter  was  cut  from 
sheets  of  the  electrolytic  metal  and  cleaned  by  means  of  nitric  aeid 
and  fitted  as  before.  In  each  case  the  current  density  employed  was 
0-05  ampere  per  square  centimetre.  The  whole  apparatus  was  ear- 
rounded  by  a  large  glass  vessel  to  serve  either  as  a  cooling  or  heating 
apparatus.  Twenty-six  grams  of  benzaldehyde  were  dissolved  in 
150  C.C.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.e.  of  water  containing 
the  required  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  vti 
continued  for  five  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  temperature  was  regulated 
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as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  required.  The  whole  product  was  pre- 
cipitated with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  crystals 
were  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  oil  extracted  with  ether  and 
fractionated.  In  this  manner  the  following  fractions  were  obtained  ; 
I,  0—100°;  II,  160—250°;  III,  280—320°  Fraction  I  was  washed 
with  water  to  remove  any  alcohol  and  carefully  refractionated  and 
finally  identified  as  benzene.  Fraction  II  contained  a  little  un- 
changed benzaldehyde,  which  was  removed  by  treatment  with  sodium 
bisulphite,  the  remainder  being  benzyl  alcohol,  b.  p.  206°.  The 
portion  boiling  above  250°  solidified  on  cooling  and  contained  mixed 
hydrobenzoins,  a  product  boiling  at  306°,  and  small  quantities  of  sub- 
stances not  identified.  The  compound  of  boiling  point  306°  solidified  on 
cooling  and  crystallised  readily  from  alcoholic  solutions  in  large  thin 
plates,  m.  p.  124°.  This  substance  rapidly  absorbed  bromine  in 
chloroform  solution  without  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
the  product  melted  at  237°  with  decomposition,  after  being  crystallised 
from  hot  xylene.  It  was  almost  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents,  and,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  results : 

0-2700  gave  03000  AgBr.     Br  =  47-26. 

Ci^HjjBrj  requires  Br=s4706  per  cent. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  compound  is  stilbene 
dibromide  and  the  parent  substance  stilbene.  The  product  not  dis- 
tilling below  330°  was  small  and  was  not  treated  further.  From  three 
experiments,  conducted  at  different  temperatures,  the  following  results 
were  obtained : 

Benzaldehyde  Tempera-     Hydro-  Benzyl 

taken.          ture.         benzoins.  alcohol.  Stilbene.  Benzene. 

26  ((rams          5^           6  grams  9  grams  8-4  grams  1  gram 

26    „             17         8-9    „  6-7     „  3-4    „  1     „ 

26    „              84            16    „  8-4     „  8-4    ,.  1     „ 

Hydrobenzoins, — Pure  hydrobenzoin  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water  to  permit  the  treatment  of  more  than  2 — 3  grams 
at  a  time.  It  was  slowly  attacked  by  electrolytic  hydrogen,  the 
products  being  benzyl  alcohol  and  stilbene.  The  crude  product  obtained 
by  reduction  in  alkaline  solution  contained  small  quantities  of  resin 
and  was  readUy  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  in  this 
state  it  is  not  readily  reduced  in  acid  solution.  The  experiments  had 
to  be  stopped  at  this  point,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued 
in  the  near  future. 

^ToltuUdehyde. — ^Twenty-four  grams  were  dissolved  in  180  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.c.  of  water  containing  the  required 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  absorption  of  hydrogen  proceeded 
rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  after  two  hours,  and  was  still  progress- 
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ing  slowly  after  six  hours,  probably  due  to  the  secondary  reactions.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  3320  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed,  whilst 
the  equation  CeH^Me*CHO  +  H  =  C4H4Me*CH2-OH  requires  4480  cc 
The  product  was  poured  into  water  and  treated  as  in  the  previous  case. 
The  following  fractions  were  obtained  :  I,  0—120°;  II,  150—250°;  III, 
300—330°,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  small  amount  of  residue  was  left 
in  the  flask.  I  was  washed  with  water  and  fractionated,  giving  a  liquid 
boiling  at  110°,  which  was  proved  to  be  toluene.  II  was  refractionated 
and  a  pioduct  obtained  boiling  constantly  at  216°,  which  solidified  on 
cooling  and  melted  at  59° ;  this  was  p- xylyl  alcohol.  Ill  was  refrac- 
tionated and  the  bulk  distilled  at  320—330°  and  solidified  in  the 
receiver.  On  crystallisation  from  alcohol  a  compound  was  obtained 
melting  at  176°.  This  substance  rapidly  absorbed  bromine  from 
chloroform  solution  and  deposited  a  substance  melting  with  decomposi- 
tion at  208° 

This  substance  is  />-dimethylstilbene  dibromide  and  the  parent 
compound  is  dimethylstilbene.  The  above  aldehyde  is  affected  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one  when  electrolysed  at 
different  temperatures  and  the  results  of  two  experiments  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows : 


Aldehyde 
Uken. 

Tempera- 
ature. 

Hydro, 
toluoins. 

alcohol. 

Dimethyl, 
stilbene. 

Toluene 

24  grams 

19 

14" 
35 

6  grams 
13    „ 

10  grams 
4    „ 

4  grama 

4      n 

Igram 
1     i> 

m-Tolualde^tyde, — Twenty  grams  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  (180  c.c.)  and  water  (80  c.c.)  and  the  required  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was  passed  through  this 
mixture  for  five  to  six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  3520  c.c  of 
hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  whilst  3740  c.c.  were  necessary  for  the 
complete  reduction  to  m-xylyl  alcohol.  The  product  was  precipitated 
wi*^^h  excoBs  of  water  and  extracted  with  ether.  After  evaporating  the 
ether  the  following  fractions  were  obtained  :  1, 0 — 160°;  II,  170 — 230°; 
III,  300 — 333°.  I  gave  m-zylene  on  refractiooation  and  this  was 
identified  by  qualitative  tests.  Yield  1—2  grams.  II  yielded  a 
fraction  boiling  at  217°,  which  constituted  the  main  product  of  the 
reaction.  This  was  m-xylyl  alcohol.  Yield  14 — 15  grams.  Ill  was 
carefully  refractionated  and  a  substance  was  isolated  boiling  at 
320—330°.  This,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  pore  state.  It 
readily  absorbed  bromine  and  yielded  a  crystalline  product.  To  a 
solution  in  chloroform,  therefore,  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  was  added 
and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  The  crystalline 
residue  was  dried  in  a  porous  plate  to  remove  the  adhering  oil,  and 
finally  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  benzene.  This  snbstanee  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  alcohols,  but  readily  so  in  the  benzene  hydroear- 
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r  bons.     It  melts  at  164 — 165^  and  an   analysis  gives  the  following 

^  result : 

^  01817  gave  01860  AgBr;  Br  ==43-74. 

'  CjgHigBrg  requires  Br  =  43*47  per  cent. 

This  is  dimethyhtilhene  dibromide  and  the  amount  obtained  corre- 
'  spends  to  2  grams  of  dimethylstilbene.     The  mixture  obtained  above 

^  consists  of  this  substance  and  probably  toluoin,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 

^  was  not  obtained  to  enable  work  to  be  continued  in  this  direction. 

'  o-Tolualdehyde, — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were  treated  in 

exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one.  In  six  hours  the 
reduction  was  almost  completed,  but  only  2440  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had 
been  absorbed.  The  product  was  treated  as  before ;  the  followiog 
fractions  were^  obtained  :  1,0—170°;  II,  100—160730  mm.;  Ill, 
200—300730  mm.  The  first  fraction' consisted  of  1—2  grams  of 
o-xylene  and  was  identified  by  means  of  qualitative  tests.  The  boiling 
point  of  fraction  II  was  135°  at  30  mm.,  and  this  was  found  to  be 
o-xylyl  alcohol.  Yield  6  grams.  Ill  weighed  10  grams,  and  was  by 
far  the  largest  portion.  On  standing  it  deposited  5  grams  of  a 
white,  crystaJliue  substance.  This  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  and  a  product  obtained  melting  at 
173—176°.  It  probably  still  contained  traces  of  impurities,  but  the 
amount  was  too  small  to  perform  further  experiments.  The  mother 
liquors  were  concentrated  and  a  benzene  solution  was  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentabromide.  Dense  clouds  of  hydrogen  bromide  were 
liberated  and  a  crystalline  product  was  obtained  from  the  benzene 
solution.  The  crystalline  solid  was  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  but 
dissolved  with  difficulty  in  light  petroleum  and  alcohol.  From  the 
latter  solvent  it  was  obtained  in  small  needles  melting  at  173 — 174^ 
On  analysis : 

0-2040  gave  02040  AgBr.     Br  =  43-31. 

CjgHjgBrj  requires  Br  ==43*47  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  dimetkylstilb&fie  dibromide^  having  the  constitu- 
Me  Me 

tion  ^      \CHBr*CHBr<^      y,   and   the   parent   compound   was  a 

mixture  of  isomeric  hydrotoluoins.  The  non-crystalline  residue 
obtained  from  III  was  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with 
bromine,  which  it  absorbed  very  readily,  but  shortly  liberated  dense 
clouds  of  hydrogen  bromide.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate, 
but  did  not  deposit  any  crystals.  It  was  therefore  dissolved  in  light 
petroleum  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  when  a  crystalline 
product  was  deposited.  After  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  this  was 
identified  as  dimethylstilbene  dibromide,  melting  at  173 — 174°.     The 
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parent  subatanoe  was  o-dimeth jlstilbene.  Thd '  remainixig  sabstanoe 
was  resinous  and  could  not  be  identified.  In  the  above  experimtni 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise  to  20^  which  accounts  for  the 
small  yield  of  o-toluyl  alcohol. 

2  :  i^Dimethylbenzaldehyde. — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were 
treated  at  13^  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  aldehyde. 
The  product  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  and  at  30  mm. 
the  following  portions  were  obtained:  I,  0—140°;  11,  140—200^; 
III,  250 — 270°.  Fraction  I  consisted  of  ^umene  and  was  identified 
by  qualitative  test.  Yield  1 — 2  grams.  Fraction  II  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  product  and  was  ^-cumyl  alcohol,  b.  p.  232°.  Yield 
14—15  grams.  The  fraction  distilling  at  250^270°  did  not  solidify 
on  standing.  It  was  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with  bromine 
as  in  the  previous  cases.  The  reaction  mixture  did  not  crystallise  on 
evaporation,  and  was  therefore  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  crystals  had  separated, 
which  were  washed  with  light  petroleum  and  finally  recrystallised  from 
alcohol.  The  product  melted  at  177 — 178°  and  was  identical  with 
tetramethylstilbene  dibromide  previously  obtained.  The  quantity 
obtained  corresponded  to  0*5  gram  of  tetramethylstilbene,  but  the 
whole  mass  contained  so  much  resinous  matter  that  accurate  determina- 
tions could  not  be  made. 

3  : 6'Dimethyn>enzaldehyd6. — ^Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were 
treated  as  in  the  previous  case.  After  passing  a  current  of  4  amperes 
through  the  mixture  for  four  to  five  hours  only  half  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  aldehyde  into  the 
alcohol  had  been  absorbed.  The  reaction  was  not  complete  and 
proceeded  slowly  for  three  to  four  hours  more.  The  temperature  was 
15°  during  the  whole  experiment.  The  product  was  fractionated 
under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  and  the  following  portions  were  obtained : 
I,  0—140°;  II,  140—200°;  III,  250—270°.  Fraction  I  consisted 
chiefly  of  mesitylene  and  was  identified  by  the  usual  qualitative  teste. 
Yield  1 — 2  grams.  II  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  product  and  was 
mesityl.  alcohol  b.  p.  220°.  Yield  14—15  grams.  Fraction  III 
weighed  4  grams  and  on  standing  solidified  partly.  This  portion  was 
removed  from  the  resinous  matter  by  washing  with  light  petroleum 
and  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
Yield  1  gram.  The  final  product  melted  at  147—148°,  and  was 
probably  isohydroxyloin,  having  the  constitution. 

Me  Me 

Me  Me 

This  was  treated    with  phosphorus  pentabromide,  and  tetramethyl- 
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i:  stilbene  dibromide,  was  obtained,  melting  at  235°.  This  prores  oon- 
f  olusively  the  correctness  of  the  above  view.  The  resin  was  treated 
:  with  bromine  and  the  product  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness.     The 

sticky  mass  was  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  allowed  to  stand.   In 
c  this  manner  crystals  were  obtained  which  on  purification  melted  at 

235^  and  were  identified   with  tetramethylstilbene  dibromide.      The 
(  amount  obtained  corresponded  to   TO — 1-5   grams  of  tetramethyl- 

stilbene, the  latter  not  being  isolated  in  a  pure  state. 

Saiicylaldehydey  Fiperonaldehyde  and  Vanillin. — These  substances  all 
{  resinified  on  electrolysis.     The  product  obtained  from  salicylaldehyde 

resembled  in  appearance  and  fracture  ordinary  resin.     None  of  these 
resins  could  be  distilled,  even    under    reduced  pressure,    owing    to 
abnormal  frothing. 
^  Aniscddehyde, — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved  in  a 

^  mixture  of  200  c.c.  of  alcohol,   100  cc.  of  water,  and  the  req^ired 

amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was  employed 
and  the  temperature  kept  below  H°.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
sufficient  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  to  convert  the  whole  into  anisic 
alcohol.  The  product  was  recovered  as  before  and  finally  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  some  days,  when  crystals  separated 
which  were  collected.  The  residue  was  fractionated  under  reduced 
pressure.  The  bulk  of  the  product  distilled  at  120 — 200^  at  30  mm. 
pressure,  but  a  substance  was  obtained  between  250°  and  260°  at 
30  mm.  pressure  which  solidified  in  the  receiver.  This  was  added  to 
the  first  crystalline  product,  the  total  weight  being  2 — 3  grams.  This 
substance  was  almost  insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  but  dissolved  slightly 
in  ethyl  acetate  or  hot  benzene.  On  crystallisation  from  the  latter 
it  melted  at  213—214°.     On  analysis : 

0-1246  gave  03641  CO,  and  0-0737  H^O;  0  =  79-76  ;  H  =  6-57. 
CiflHijOg  requires  0  =  80-00  ;  H  =  667  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  dimethoosyatUheiMf 

Meo/    \cH:CH/^~NoMe. 

It  readily  decolorised  a  chloroform  solution  of  bromine  and  formed 
a  substance  almost  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  organic  solvents. 
From  a  large  excess  of  xylene  it  was  obtained  in  colourless  needles  or 
small  plates  melting  at  180°  with  decomposition.  The  analysis  gave 
the  following  result : 

0-2121  gave  0-2018  AgBr.    Br  =  40-45. 

Ci^HjgOgBrj  requires  Br  =  40-00  per  cent. 

This  was  difnethoxyatilbens  dibromide.  The  fraction  boiling  at 
120 — 200°  was  redistilled  and  identified  as  anisic  alcohol,  boiling  at 
259°/760   mm.      Yield   14 — 15  grams.    From  the    lowest    fraction 
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anisole  was  isolated  as  in  the  previous  cases.  Yield  1  gram.  Tbe 
small  residue  of  the  mixed  hydroanisoins  was  not  investigated  further. 
At  higher  temperatures  a  good  yield  of  mixed  hydroanisoins  wai 
obtained ;  these  have  been  investigated  previously  {loc.  eii,). 

Cuminaldehyde. — Twenty-five  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved 
in  200  C.C.  of  alcohol  and  100  c.c  of  water  and  sulphuric  add,  and 
subjected  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  current  for  six  hours  at  30°. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  sufficient  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  to 
convert  the  aldehyde  into  the  alcohol.  The  product  was  treated  as  in 
the  previous  case.  The  following  fractions  were  collected  :  I,  0 — 120"; 
II,  155—175^;  III,  240— 265^  in  each  case  the  pressure  beiog 
35  mm.  I  was  washed  with  water  and  refractionated.  The  prodod 
had  the  characteristic  sweet  odour  of  cymene  and  boiled  at  175°. 
Yield  2  grams.  II,  on  being  distilled  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  boiled 
chiefly  at  246°,  and  was  cuminyl  alcohol.  Yield  13 — 15  grams. 
Fraction  III  solidified  on  standing  in  the  receiver  and  was  washed 
with  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  finally  crystallised.  This  substance 
forms  large  plates  melting  at  131 — 132°,  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
alcohols  but  more  readily  so  in  chloroform  or  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
On  analysis : 

0-1120  gave  03730  CO,  and  0*0963  H^O.     C  =  90-83 ;  H-9-55. 
C20H24  requires  0  =  9091  ;  H  =  909  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  dH&QpropylstUbene,  having  the  constitution 


OjHt/^OHIOh/     ')OjHy 


It  absorbs  bromine  rapidly  from  chloroform  solution,  and  in  evapori- 
tion  leaves  a  deposit  almost  insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  sparingly  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  readily  so  in  the  hot  aromatic  hydrocarboDS.  It 
crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles  or  small  plates  melting  at 
213 — 214°  with  decomposition.     On  analysis  : 

0-2300  gave  02020  AgBr.     Br  =  37  37. 

CjQHjiBrj  requires  Br  =  37*73  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  diiBopropyhttlhefM  dibramide.  The  yield  of  parent 
substance  was  2  grams,  but  more  remained  in  a  form  which  would  not 
crystallise.  The  hydrocuminoins  present  were  not  isolated.  An 
increase  of  temperature  had  exactly  the  same  effect  as  in  the  previoos 
cases. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Government 
Grant  Oommittee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  partly  defraying  the 
expenses  of  this  research. 

BonOUOB  POLYTSCHNIC,  S.E. 
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LXX, — The  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Nitrogen 

Peroxide. 

By  BoBBBT  BoBBBTSON,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  Sidnby  Sobivbnbb  Nappeb. 


f  Thb  following  method  was  worked  out  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 

I  following  the  evolution  of  nitrogen   peroxide  in  the  decomposition  of 

explosives,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  other  gaseous  mixtures  where 

t  this  gas  is  present  in  small  proportions. 

,  It  is  based  upon  the  characteristic  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen 

peroxide^  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  fine  dark  lines 
extending  throughout  the  visible  spectrum  and  a  general  absorption 
strongest  in  the  violet  and  diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the 
red  end. 

.  It  was  found  that  the  lines  could  be  distinguished  in  very  dilute 

mixtures  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  carbon  dioxide  or  air,  a  few  of  the 

,  more  prominent  groups  of  lines  being  still  visible  at  a  concentration  as 

low  as  0*05  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  As  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  was  raised  the  lines  increased  in  intensity  and 
number,  and  in  mixtures  approaching  1  per  cent,  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  was  completely  absorbed.  These  differences  were  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  enable  one  to  estimate  the  concentration  by  comparison 
with  standard  mixtures  to  within  0*02  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  dilute  mixtures  and  0*05  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
ones. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  greater  accuracy  and  the  elimination 
of  the  personal  equation  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  make  photo- 
graphic records  in  cases  where  quantitative  results  were  desired. 
For  this  purpose  a  series  of  standard  photographs  covering  a  range 
of  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  from  0'5  to  1  per  cent,  was 
prepared. 

FrepcMTtUum  of  Stcmdard  Photographs, — ^The  spectroscope  was  a 
Hilger  No.  1  table  spectroscope  with  a  single  dense  flint  glass  prism. 
It  was  provided  with  a  camera  attachment,  which  allowed  seven 
photographs  to  be  taken  on  a  3^''  by  2^"  plate.  The  Ilford  chromatic 
plate  was  found  most  suitable  on  account  of  its  fine  grain,  freedom 
from  fog,  and  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  use  a  fairly  bright  dark- 
room light. 

A  Welsbach  incandescent  mantle  was  used  as  the  source  of  light. 
The  vessel  for  containing  the  gas  under  observation  was  a  straight 
glass  tube  40  cm.  long  with  side  tubes  provided  with  stopcocks.     The 
ends  were  closed  by  glass  discs,  attached  by  means  ^of  a  cement. 
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Owing  to  the  small  volume  of  the  tube  and  the  low  concentration  of 
the  nitrogen  peroxide  it  was  found  neces^iar j  to  make  the  mixture  in  a 
large  vessel  and  then  to  fill  the  observation  tube.  Small  glass  bulbs 
of  capacity  from  0*5  to  12  c.c.  with  two  capillary  ends  were  filled  with 
nitrogen  peroxide  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  U-tube,  in  which  it 
had  previously  been  liquefied.  In  some  eases  the  capillary  tubes  were 
quickly  sealed  with  a  small  blow-pipe  flame,  and  in  others  simply  closed 
by  holding  the  bulb  by  the  tubes  between  the  fingers  before  dropping 
it  into  the  large  cylinder  which  had  been  filled  with  dry  carbon  dioxida 
The  bulb  was  then  broken  by  shaking  the  cylinder,  and  when 
diffusion  was  complete  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  gas  was 
aspirated  through  the  observation  tube  (Fig.  1).  A  small  trap 
containing  glass  beads  was  interposed  to  prevent  pieces  of  broken 


Fig.  1, 


ApparatxLsfor  preparing  standard  mixturts  of  COj  and  NO,. 

glass  from  the  bulb  being  carried  over  and  deposited  on  the  flat  ends 
of  the  tube,  where  they  were  found  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
light.  The  stopcocks  were  then  closed  and  the  absorption  spectrum 
of  the  gas  was  photographed. 

The  direct  light  from  the  mantle  was  shielded  by  a  screen  of  thin 
sheet  copper  with  a  circular  aperture  which  allowed  the  light  to  pass 
through  the  tube  to  the  spectroscope. 

The  source  of  light  and  the  slit  of  the  8pectros<iope  were  16  cm.  and 
1  cm.  distant  from  their  respective  ends  of  the  tube.  The  slit  was 
closed  down  to  0*05  mm.,  and  under  these  conditions  an  exposure  of 
forty  seconds  was  sufficient,  although  as  a  rule  several  different 
exposures  were  given  to  allow  for  slight  variations  in  the  negatives 
with  which  the  standards  were  to  be  compared. 

The  plates  were  developed  in  the  Ilford  pyro-soda  developer,  using 
the  full  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  but  no  potassium  bromide. 
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The  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixtures  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  standard  photographs  was  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  would  be  dissociated  into  NOj  at  the  degree  of 
dilution  used  in  these  experiments.  The  gas  was  measured  at  27^  and 
its  composition  was  taken  to  be  80  per  cent,  of  NgO^  and  20  per  cent, 
of  NO,  (Deville  and  Troost,  Jahresb.,  1867,  177). 

Photographs  were  taken  of  the  mixtures  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
and  carbon  dioxide  Iref erred  to  on  p.  761,  and  these  photographs  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  2  (see  plate  facing  p.  775). 

Application  to  il^  Eatimation  of  Traces  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide  in  Air, 
— In  studying  the  effect  of   water  vapour  on  nitrogen  peroxide  in 


Fig.  8. 


Hfcti 


\^ 


connexion  with  the  decomposition  of  explosives,  an  apparatus  was 
devised  for  the  production  of  mixtures  of  two  gases  in  definite 
proportions,  which  were  then  passed  through  a  tube  and  examined 
with  the  spectroscope.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  prepare  a 
series  of  mixtures  of  air  with  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  slow  steady  current  of  nitrogen  dioxide  was  obtained  by  dropping 
a  very  fine  stream  of  mercury  into  the  compensating  tube  of  a  gas 
burette  connected  to  a  capillary  tube.  This  slow  current  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  was  blown  through  the  capillary  tube  into  a  comparatively 
faster  stream  of  dry  air,  the  rate  of  which  had  been  measured  by 
passing  it  through  two  gas  washing  bulbs  of  sulphuric  acid.     The 
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Rate  of 

of  NO,  in 

NO  C.C. 

air  C.C. 

air,  ealcalated 

Experiment 

per  hoar. 

per  hour. 

from  NO  ased. 

1 

3-00 

1970 

00015 

2 

2-40 

1020 

0  0023 

3 

2-40 

690 

00084 

4 

5-40 

1020 

0-0052 

5 

4-80 

410 

00114 
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nitrogen  dioxide  became  oxidised  to  nitrogen  peroxide  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  mixtures  were 
photographed,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide  present  being 
estimated  by  comparison  with  the  set  of  standard  photographs  of 
absorption  spectra  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  carbon  dioxide. 

Concentration 

by  compariaon 

of  photc^^phs 

with  standard 

photographs 

of  NO,  in  CO^ 

0  0013 

0-0020 

0  0027 

0-0045 

0  0095 

The  results  given  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  the  concentra- 
tions found  by  the  method  described  in  the  present  paper  agree  verj 
fairly  with  those  actually  present. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  as 
arrived  at  from  the  spectroscopic  comparison  is  slightly  lower  in  all 
cases  than  that  calculated  from  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
used.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  distinct  interval  of  time 
in  seconds  is  required  for  the  formation  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  thi^ 
manner,  as  is  shown  by  Bsschlg  {Zeitaeh.  anjfew.  Ckem.,  1905,  18, 1281) 
and  Lunge  (t6u£.,  1906,  19,  861). 

An  extended  trial  of  the  method  has  proved  it  to  be  trustworthy  and 
capable  of  employment  in  practically  all  cases  where  nitrogen  peroxide 
is  present  in  small  quantity,  and  it  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
investigation  of  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  of  explosives. 

Royal  Gunpowder  Factoky, 
Waltham  Abbey. 


LXXL — The    Evolution  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide  in  the 
Decomposition  of  Guncotton. 

By  EoBBBT  KoBEBTsoN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  Sidney  Sobiveni>b  Nappxb. 

Intboduction. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the 
decomposition  of  explosives,  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  present  is  of  great  importance. 
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The  presence  of  this  gas  is  indicated  both  by  the  reactions  of  the 
so  called  *^  trace  methods  "  sach  as  the  Abel  heat  test,  the  diphenyl- 
amine  test  of  Gattmann  and  Hoitsema  and  the  m-phenylenediamine 
test  of  Spica,  and  by^he  observation  of  red  fumes  in  some  well-known 
tests,  for  example,  those  of  Simon  Thomas  {Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem,, 
1898,  1027)  and  of  Sy  {J,  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  649),  &c. 

In  none  of  these  tests  is  a  quantitative  estimation  made  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  present,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  gas  exists,  thb  statements 
made  are  unsatisfactory. 

Thus,  Hoitsema  (Zeitsch,  phyaxkcU.  Chem,,  1898,  27,  567),  in  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  products  of  decomposition  of  guncotton  in  a  vacuum, 
collected  the  substance  formed  by  the  interaction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  the  mercury  of  the  pump  and  calculated  a  figure  for  nitrogen 
peroxide  from  the  reducing  action  of  this  substance  on  permanganate 
solution. 

Again,  Will  in  his  '^  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Stabilitat  von 
^Nitrocellulose,"  Zweite  Mitteilung,  p.  31,  concludes  that  under  the 
conditions  of  his  test  nitrogen  dioxide  is  essentially  the  only  volatile 
nitrogenous  product  of  decomposition.  It  will  be  shown  below  that 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved 
during  the  performance  of  his  test,  a  proportion  of  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  exists  in  the  condition  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Further,  in  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrocellulose  in  a 
vacuum,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
(U.S.A.)  for  1902,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
peroxide. 

To  give  still  another  example,  in  the  analysis  of  the  gases  given  off 
at  135^  by  nitrocellulose,  A.  Y.  Saposchnikoff  and  M.  Borisoff  state 
that  nitrogen  peroxide  is  evolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  but 
no  figure  showing  the  quantity  present  is  given  (/.  Etus.  Phya,  Chem. 
JSoc.,  1904,  36,  836  ;  Abstr.,  1904,  i,  799). 

As  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  set  free  when  the  explosive  is 
heated  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
material,  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  to 
what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  nitrogen  peroxide  is  evolved 
during  the  decomposition  of  guncotton. 

EXPEBIHENTAL. 

I.  Method. — ^The  method  employed  was  that  described  by  the  authors 
in  the  preceding  paper.  This  spectroscopic  method  was  found  to  be 
specially  suited  to  the  estimation  of  traces  of  this  gas  in  the  gases 
evolved   from  decomposing  guncotton.     The  estimation  of  the  con- 
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oentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  obtained  by  comparison  of  a  photo- 
graphic negative  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in 
question  with  a  negative  of  a  standard  mixture  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  concentration  being  thus  obtained^  the  weight  of  nitrogen  existing 
in  this  form  in  the  mixture  can  be  calculated. 

n.  Preliminary  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Water  an  NUnfffen 
Peroxide, — ^The  reaction  of  liquid  and  gaseous  water  with  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  of  special  importance  when  the  water  which  is  produced  as 
a  normal  decomposition  product  of  the  guncotton  is  not  continuously 
removed  from  contact  with  the  explosive.  By  the  action  of  water  in 
the  liquid  phase  on  nitrogen  peroxide,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  sre 
produced,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  takes  place  have  been 
recently  investigated  by  Lunge  {Chem,  Zeit,,  1904,  28,  1243). 

Some  experiments  were  performed  on  the  action  of  water,  both 
liquid  and  in  the  state  of  vapour,  on  nitrogen  peroxide  under  conditions 

Fig.  1. 


Apparatus  for  admiUing  liquid  toaUr  to  NO,  gas, 

similar   to  those  which  occur   in   the    experiments   with   guncotton 
described  in  this  paper. 

(a)  Effect  of  Water  in  Liquid  Phase  on  Nitrogen  Peroaside  JBxisUng  « 
Small  Concentration. — An  observation  tube  of  100  c.c.  capacity  ^ws 
connected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  vessel  containing  nitrogen  peroxide 
and,  on  the  other,  to  a  narrow  graduated  tube  fused  on  to  a  stop-ooek, 
as  in  Fig.  1. 

In  one  experiment,  sufficient  nitrogen  peroxide  was  admitted  to  the 
evacuated  observation  tube  to  give  a  spectrum  corresponding  to 
0'25  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  in  another  experiment  to 
0*5  per  cent.  0*1  c.c.  of  water  was  admitted  in  the  first  case  an<i 
0*01  c.c.  in  the  second.  The  water  was  vaporised  by  gentle  heat,  after 
which  it  was  deposited  as  dew.  In  the  first  instance,  the  spectnun  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  disappeared  very  quickly,  and  in  the  second  H 
gradually  faded  away,  only  a  trace  of  nitrogen  peroxide  being  obserfw' 
after  an  hour. 
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The  pi'esence  of  traces  of  liquid  water  therefore  causes  the  absorption 
Bpectrum  of  nitrogen  perojcide  to  vanish  when  it  exists  in  low  con- 
centration. 

(b)  Effect  of  Water  Vapour  on  NUrogen  Peroxide, — Since  it  was  not 
possible  to  study  the  influence  of  very  small  quantities  of  Water  by  the 
method  just  described,  another  apparatus  was  devised  (^ig.  2),  in  which 
ait,  saturated  with  water  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  was  mixed 
with   nitrogen   dioxide,    thus    forming   mixtures   with    varying   pro- 


FlG.   ± 


-4ffl 


Apparatttsfor  determining  effect  of  water  vapour  on  NO,. 

portions  of  water  vapour  according  to  the  temperature  of  saturation 
of  the  air. 

The  current  of  air  was  obtained  from  a  reservoir,  and  was  measured 
by  observing  the  number  of  bubbles  per  minute  passing  through  a 
sulphuric  acid  drying  apparatus.  By  means  of  a  three-way  cock  the 
air  could  be  sent  either  through  the  glass  bulbs  containing  water  to 
saturate  it  with  aqueous  vapour,  or  through  a  by-pass  tube  to  the 
apparatus  in  which  it  was  mixed  with  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  nitrogen 
dioxide  was  generated  in  the  large  nitrometer  from  sodium  nitrate  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury,  and  from  this  was  passed 
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into  the  measuring  tube.  This  consisted  of  a  small,  finely-gradiated 
nitrometer  with  a  T-pieoe  fused  on  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  thiee- 
way  cock  at  the  top.  One  of  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  T  was 
drawn  out  to  a  capillary,  and  the  other  was  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 
The  air  was  driven  out  from  the  branches  of  the  T -piece  by  nitrogen 
dioxide  from  the  large  nitrometer,  and  then  the  graduated  tube 
of  the  measuring  apparatus  was  filled  with  the  gas. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  regular  and  slow  current  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
the  level  of  mercury  in  the  compensating  tube  of  the  small  nitrometer 
was  gradually  raised  by  allowing  a  very  fine  stream  of  mercury  to  flow 
into  it  from  a  capillary  tube  attached  to  a  reservoir  of  mercury  with 
an  arrangement  for  keeping  a  constant  head.  The  diajneter  of  the 
compensating  tube  of  the  nitrometer  was  3  cm.,  and  the  (^pillaiy 
allowed  about  25  c.c.  of  mercury  to  drop  per  hour,  and  this  delivered 
2*1  cc.  of  nitrogen  dioxide  per  hour. 

The  nitrogen  dioxide  was  injected  into  the  air  stream  by  the  capillaiy 
tube,  and  the  mixture  was  then  passed  through  a  glass  spiral  in  an  oil 
bath  heated  to  130^,  in  order  to  realise  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
on  nitrocellulose  as  far  as  possible.  The  gas,  after  leaving  the  spinl, 
was  passed  through  the  observation  tube,  and  photographs  were  taken 
of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  formed. 

As  a  control  experiment,  the  first  photograph  was  taken  of  (he 
spectrum  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  dry  air.  The  influence 
of  different  quantities  of  water  vapour  was  then  studied  by  varying 
the  temperature  at  which  the  air  was  saturated. 

In  the  last  two  experiments  the  air  was  saturated  at  40^  to  obtain  u 
great  an  effect  as  possible,  but  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  17*5^  some  of  the  water  was  deposited  before  the 
stream  of  moist  air  reached  the  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  I. 


Rate  of  air 

Concentra- 

Rate  of 

c.c.  ] 

per  hour. 

Temp,  of  Molecular  tion  calcu- 

Concentratioii 

NO  cc. 

satura- 

proportion  lated  from 

calculated 

Expt.  per  hour. 

Si^T 

Wet. 

tion. 

HsO:NO,. 

NOused. 

from  photos. 

1          2-40 

1028 

— 

11^ 

— 

0-0028 

0  0017 

2          1-80 

1018 

1045 

8-1 

0-0017 

0-0015 

8          2  04 

1018 

1045 

11 

7-1 

0-0020 

0-0017 

4          2-04 

1018 

1060 

40 

10  1 

0-0019 

0-0017 

5          1*56 

1018 

1060 

40 

181 

6-0016 

0-0014 

Another  series  with  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
gave  similar  results.  These  experiments  show  that  at  low  concentra- 
tions nitrogen  peroxide  is  not  acted  on  by  water  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and,  consequently,  the  figures  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  deoompod^ 
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tion  of  nitrocellulose  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  which  is  actually  produced  under  the  various 
conditions  of  experiment. 

III.  Material  Used/or  Experiments  on  Guncolton. — The  results  given 
in  this  paper  are,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  from  stable  guncottons.  In 
each  of  the  applications  of  the  method  to  the  decomposition  of  guncotton 
in  the  various  ways  to  be  described,  a  large  number  of  experiments  were 
performed,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  comparison  the  behaviour 
of  two  representative  guncottons,  called  Guncotton  No.  1  and  Gun- 
cotton  No.  2,  will  be  described. 

These  guncottons  were  in  the  pulped  condition  and  had  a  nitrogen 
content  of  13  per  cent,  and  a  solubility  in  ether-alcohol  of  10  per  cent. 
That  they  are  stable  specimens  of  guncotton  will  be  seen  from  the 
'  results  of  the  following  tests  to  which  they  were  subjected : 

Table  II. 

Guncotton     Guncotton 
I  No.  1.  No.  2. 

J  Abel  heat  test  at  ye-e** 14'  18' 

Will  test  at  135**  N    per   2*5  grams  gun- 

^  cotton  in  4  hours    67  mg.  6'8  rog. 

Fume  test  at  ISS""     Faint  red  fumes  at    60  mins.        60  mins. 

Bergmann  and  Junk's  test  ...    Zeitsch,    angetc,   Chem.t 
I  1906,   982,    1018,   and 

;  1074)— c.c.     NO     per 

1  gram  guncotton  per 
^  2  hours    1-80  C.C.        1*20  c.c. 

^  The  "  trace  "  tests  are  those  given  by  well-purified  guncotton,  and 

the  tests  made  at  a  temperature  involving  a  further  decomposition  also 

i         show  that  the  materials  are  stable  and  disengage  the  minimum  of 

i         nitrogen  under  the  respective  conditions  of  test. 

IV.  Application  to  Decomposition  of  Guncotton, — 
(a)  In  a  Vacuum. — Several  forms  of  apparatus  were  used  in  these 
experiments,  the  first  pattern,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consisting  of — 
(1)  A  decomposition  tube  with  mercury-sealed  joint,  the  tube  being  kept 
at  the  desired  temperature  by  immersion  in  an  oil-bath  of  the  Victor 
Meyer  type  kept  at  constant  temperature ;  (2)  an  observation  tube 
40  cm.  loDg,  for  the  observation  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen 

I  peroxide,  the  source  of  light  being  an  incandescent  Welsbach  mantle 
and  the  instrument  a  Hilger  No.  1  table  spectroscope  with  a  single 
dense  flint  prism  and  fitted  with  a  camera ;  (3)  a  Tbpler  vacuum 
pump ;  and  (4)  a  manometer  for  registering  pressure. 

The  second  pattern  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  differs  in  the 
following  respects :  (1)  the  decomposition  tube  is  of  greater  volume, 
and  the  observation  tube  wider  than  in  Fig.  3,  and  (2)  an  arrange* 
ment  is  made  for  filling  the  apparatus  with  carbon  dioxide  and  for 
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B weeping  out  the  decomposition  products  of  thegunootton  by  means  of 
this. gas.  The  decomposition  products  are  then  led  over  ignited  copper 
asbestos  and  copper  oxide  asbestos,  and  the  nitrogen  is  measured  in  a 
gas-burette  over  caustic  potash  which  absorbs  the  e^sess  of  carbon 
dioidde. 

The  small  diagram  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  4  shows  a  third 
pattern  of  decomposition  tube  from  which  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion can  be  completely  removed  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passing 
through  a  tube  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 

Glass    oocks    with    mercmy 
Fig.  8. 

I  ,        »  I 


T 


^ 


+ 


seals  were  used  throughoat  the 
apparatus,  which  was  exhausted 
until  no  bubble  of  gas  w«8  col- 
lected by  the  Topler  pump,  snd 
which  was  frequently  tested  for 
air  by  the  introduction  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  when  no  tz»ee 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  could  be 
[detected  by  the  spectroflO(^ 

Process  I. — ^Two  grams  of 
well-dried  gunootton  ara  intnv 
duced  into  the  decomposition 
tube,  which  is  then  connected 
to  the  observation  tube  bj 
means  of  a  mercury  joint,  tlie 
apparatus  is  evacuated  and  tha 
decomposition  tube  containing 
the  guncotton  is  lowered  into 
the  bath  at  135''.  For  half  an 
hour  the  apparatus  is  kept  oon- 
nected  to  the  pump  and  evaco- 
ated  continuously  to  abstraot 
water  and  air  from  the  g«a- 
cotton.  The  oock  to  tiie  poi^ 
is  th«i  closed,  and  the  f^  io 
pressure  is  observed,  whilst  photographs  of  the  absorption  spectnun  of 
the  nitrogen  peroxide  evolved  are  taken  at  intervals. 

Process  IL — When  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  is  estimated  in 
addition  to  the  nitrogen  as  nitrogen  peroxide,  the  procedure  ii  M 
follows.  The  whole  apparatus  except  the  combustion  tube  is  thorongUy 
evacuated,  carbon  dioxide  is  admitted,  evacuated,  and  again  admitted 
and  evacuated;  the  guncotton  is  heated  in  the  bath  at  135^  for  to 
minutes,  carbon  dioxide  is  admitted  and  passed  through  the  whoi* 
apparatus,  including  the  combustion  tube,  at  a  measured  rate  into 


Apparatus  for  observation  of  gasts  evolved 
invaouo. 
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an  absorption  burette.  The  apparatus,  now  quite  free  from  air  and 
filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  is  shut  off  from  the  combustion  tube  and 
evacuated;  the  decomposition  tube  containing  the  guncotton  being 
now  surrounded  by  the  bath  at  135°,  after  half  an  hour  of  continuous 
evacuation  the  pump  is  shut  off,  and  the  actual  experiment  begins. 

At  intervals,  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  observed,  photo- 
graphs are  taken,  and  the  fall  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  mano- 
meter is  noted  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  which  is  usually  continued  for  four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
the  experiment  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  are  swept  out 
of  the  apparatus  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  and  led  through  the 

Fig.  4. 


Apparatus  for  estimalian  of  NO9  evolved  in  vacuo, 

combustion  tube,  after  which  the  gases,  now  consisting  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen,  pass  into  the  absorption  burette  containing 
caustic  potash,  where  the  latter  is  measured,  a  small  correction  being 
made  for  the  unabsorbed  residue  in  the  carbon  dioxide  used. 

The  concentration  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  was  obtained  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  standard  photographs  described  in  the  previous 
paper.  The  weight  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was  then  calculated  from  the 
concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  apparatus,  and  thus  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide  was  arrived  at.  The  figures 
obtained  in  this  way  are  compared  in  Table  III  with  the  total  weight 
of  nitrogen  given  by  the  combustion  process  just  described  : 
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Table  UI. 

Decomposition  of  guncoiUm  in  a  vacuum  at  135 

0 

Nitrogen 

eYolved 

Apparatus  used. 

perl] 
perl] 

jram 
dour. 

■"         ■% 

Ratio 

Gan- 

Volume 

as  NO, 

toUl 

N,asNO, 

Expt. 

cotton. 

Type.                C.C. 

nig. 

mg. 

Total  N» 

1 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  8.            45 

0-01 





2 

No.  2. 

61 

0-05 

— 

— 

3 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  4.           442 
(But  tube  with  deep 
decomp.  tube  of  3). 

0145 

0-72 

20  per  cent 

4 

No.  2. 

442 

0-15 

0-64 

23        ,. 

5 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  4.           486 

0-175 

0-77 

23        ., 

6 

No.  2. 

486 

0-21 

0-85 

24        „ 

In  the  early  experiments  in  this  series,  of  which  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
Table  III.  are  typical,  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  was  small  (Fig.  3), 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  observed  was  also  small  when 
reckoned  on  the  guncotton  present. 

An  examination  showed  that,  although  all  moisture  was  carefoUj 
removed  from  the  guncotton  during  its  treatment  immediatelj  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  water  was  gradnaUj 
deposited  during  the  experiment  on  the  walls  of  the  absorption  tabo 
and  connexions.  The  effect  of  a  trace  of  water  in  the  liquid  phase  in 
removing  nitrogen  peroxide  from  a  gaseous  mixture  has  been  deslt 
with  above,  and  in  consequence  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  ms 
increased  until  the  water- vapour  proceeding  from  the  normal  decom- 
position of  the  guncotton  was  retained  in  the  gaseous  state,  nnoe 
it  has  been  shown  that  no  interaction  takes  place  under  tbefie 
conditions. 

The  apparatus  in  Fig.  4  was  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  in  ibis 
no  deposition  of  moisture  was  ever  observed  during  the  four  hoars  of 
experiment ;  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrogen  peroxide  was  foW 
to  be  largely  increased,  and  in  this  series  of  experiments  the  total 
nitrogen  with  its  relation  to  the  nitrogen  evolved  as  nitrogen  peroxide 
was  also  determined. 

Since  by  this  ui edification  in  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  acos- 
siderable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was  obtained; 
numerous  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  tbe 
maximum  proportion  of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide.  Thiif 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  reaction  of  the  nitrogen  peroxidt 
which  went  on  to  a  very  slight  extent  with  the  mercury  of  the  maoo- 
meter  by  introducing  a  fine  capillary  and  a  stopcock  opened  only  it 
intervals  above  the  level  of  the  liquid ;  these  resulted  in  only  » 
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trifling  increase  in  the  proportion.  Another  method  employed  for  the 
same  end  was  to  use  a  decomposition  tube  in  which  the  guncotton  lay 
in  a  shallow  layer  (Fig.  4),  thus  permitting  the  free  disengagement  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  without  passing  through  a  layer  of  heated  gun- 
cotton  as  in  Fig.  3.     The  advantage  gained  was,  however,  only  small. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  that  is,  in  a  vacuum  at  135°, 
guncotton  disengages  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved 
in  the  form  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  The  rest  of  the  nitrogen  is  for  the 
most  part  present  as  nitrogen  dioxide. 

(b)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  a  Stream  of  Carbon  Dioxide  {Will 
Teet). — This  test  (Will,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Stabilitat  von 
Nitrocellulose,"  Erste  und  Zweite  Mitteilungen)  has  been  in  constant 
use  at  Waltham  Abbey  for  some  considerable  time  and  ha^  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  ungelatinised  nitrocellulose. 

The  method  of  working,  which  is  that  originally  proposed  by  Will 
with  a  few  modifications  (Robertson,  J.  Soe,  Cham.  Ind,,  1902,  21, 
819),  is  as  follows : 

A  stream  of  specially  pure  carbon  dioxide  from  a  cylinder  of  the 
liquefied  gas  is  passed  at  the  rate  of  1  litre  per  hour  (controlled  by 
observing  the  number  of  bubbles  per  minute  in  a  small  gas  washing 
bulb  containing  sulphuric  acid)  through  2^  grams  of  nitrocellulose  in 
an  oil-bath  heated  to  135"". 

The  current  of  carbon  dioxide  containing  the  gases  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrocellulose  is  passed  through  a  copper  com- 
bustion tube  which  is  provided  with  two  spirals  of  reduced  copper 
gauze  and  layers  of  Kreusler's  copper  oxide,  asbestos,  and  reduced 
copper  asbestos.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  by  this  means  reduced  to 
nitrogen  and  the  organic  gases  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  gas  is 
then  passed  into  a  measuring  burette  containing  strong  caustic  potash 
solution,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  to  be  read  at  intervals.  A  curve  is  plotted  showing  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  evolved  each  quarter-hour,  and  the  character  and 
slope  of  the  curve  is  a  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  sample. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  estimation  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  disengaged  under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  amount  of  nitrogen  peroxide  given 
off  by  the  guncotton,  the  gas  after  leaving  the  decomposition  tube 
was  passed  through  a  tube  which  permitted  its  absorption  spectrum 
to  be  photographed  at  intervals  without  interfering  with  the  progress 
of  the  test. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  trace  of  oxygen  due  to  air  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  oxidising  any  of  the  nitrogen  dioxide  given  off  by  the 
nitrocellulose,  the  gas  was  passed  through  a  heated  copper  combustion 
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tube  containing  Kr^usler's  reduced  copper  asbestos  and  copper  gause 
spirals  to  absorb  any  oxygen  before  it  reached  the  decomposition  tube. 
This  was  found  to  give  the  desired  result,  since  on  passing  pure 
nitrogen  dioxide  into  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide  deoxidised  in  this 
way  no  traces  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen  peroxide  oould 
be  detected. 

The  tube  through  which  the  gas  was  passed  for  observing  its 
spectrum  was  40  cm.  long  with  aside  tube  at  each  end,  and  the  volume, 
which  was  16  cc,  ensured  the  cootents  being  changed  about  onee 
every  minute. 

The  gas,  after  passing  through  the  observation  tube,  was  led  through 
a  second  copper  tube,  as  in  the  ordinary  Will  test,  so  that  the  nitrogen 
present  as  peroxide  and  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  could  be  obtained 

Fig.  6. 


Apparatus  for  observing  gates  from  WiU  iesL 


from  the  same  experiment  and  their  ratio  compared  for  different 
periods. 

As  a  rule,  a  photograph  was  taken  every  quarter-hour  at  the  same 
time  as  the  volume  of  nitrogen  was  read,  but  in  some  duplicate  experi- 
ments one  every  half -hour  was  considered  sufficient. 

The  plates  from  each  experiment  were  developed  together  in  the  saine 
dish  to  ensure  uniformity.  The  negatives  were  then  compared  with 
the  standard  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  as  peroxide  cal- 
culated. 

This  was  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described  (p.  77  It^ 
and  for  comparison  with  the  usual  results  of  the  Will  test  in  which 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  expressed  in  milligrams  per  quarter-hoar 
disengaged  from  2*5  grams  of  guncotton  at  135^,  the  nitrogen  existing 
as  peroxide  was  also  calculated  for  the  same  period  (during  which 
250  cc.  of  carbon  dioxide  passed  through  the  guncotton),  c  being  the 
percentage  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
by  volume  and  27°  the  temperature  of  preparation  of  the  standuil 
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273 
DegativeSy  thus,  e  x  0*627  x  -—-  x  250  =  c  x  1"43,  a  usefal  factor  for 

expressing  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  terms  of  milligrams  of 
pitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide  per  quarter-hour. 

The  comparisons  of  spectra  with  the  standard  spectra  were  made 
with  the  original  negatives,  but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
method  the  prints  are  here  reproduced,  and,  although  much  detail  is 
lost  in  the  reprodaction,  the  method  of  matching  the  standard  photo* 
graph  against  the  experimental  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Examples  are  given  in  Fig.  7  of  the  difference  in  appearance  pre- 
gented  by  the  spectra  from  two  guncottons,  the  one  stable  and  the  other 
unstable,  the  photographs  being  taken  under  the  same  conditions  every 
quarter  hour. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  in  the  case  of  the  two  samples 
of  stable  guncotton  used  in  the  vacuum  experiments  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : 


Table  IV. 

Dteompo8iii4m  of  guncotton  in 

Wmtest 

at  135°. 

Guncotton  No.  1. 

Guncol 
Nitrogen 

,ton  No.  2. 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 
total 

Nitrogen 
total 

ssNOa. 

Quarter  hours. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

0  05 

0-13 

0-02 

0-19 

2 

0-10 

0-24 

0  05 

0-30 

3 

0-14 

0-85 

0-07 

0-41 

4 

0-17 

0-38 

0  08 

0-41 

5 

0-18 

0-46 

0  14 

•0-41 

6 

0-19 

0-46 

0-21 

0-41 

7 

0-19 

0-46 

0-21 

0-50 

8 

0-20 

0-46 

0-21 

0-45 

9 

0-20 

0-52 

0-21 

0-45 

10 

0-20 

0-52 

0-21 

0-50 

11 

0-20 

0-46 

0-20 

0-41 

12 

0-20 

0-46 

0-20 

0-46 

13 

0  20 

0-46 

0-20 

0-46 

14 

019 

0-42 

0*20 

0-50 

15 

0-20 

0*46 

0-20 

0-50 

16 

0-20 

0-46 

0-20 

0-47 

^^j     N.asNO, 
'  Total  Nj. 

2-81 

6-70 

2-61 

6-80 

42 

per  cent 

89 

per  cent. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  as  peroxide  to  the  total 
nitrogen  evolved  in  the  Will  test  was  so  remarkable,  the  possibility 
of  checking  the  figures  obtained  by  the  spectroscopic  method  was 
considered.  The  method  employed  was  an  analytical  one  and  was  as 
follows. 

The  gases  after  leaving  the  decomposition  tube  were  led  through 
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two  small  absorption  tubes  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  ajid  then 
into  the  usual  caustic  potash  absorption  burette  without  the  interpoa- 
tion  of  a  heated  combustion  tube. 

After  the  usual  four  hours  the  sulphuric  acid  was  shaken  ap  in  a 
nitrometer  with  mercury ;  the  gases  unabsorbed  by  the  potash  solution 
were  also  examined  for  nitrogen  dioxide  by  absorption  with  Divers' 
reagent  (Trans.,  1899, 75, 82),  and  for  nitrogen  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  total  unabsorbed  gas  and  the  carbon  monoxide  found.  A 
correction  was  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  carbon 
dioxide.  If,  as  claimed  by  Will,  nitrogen  dioxide  were  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  nitrogenous  gases,  it  would  pass  the  sulphuric  ficad 
bulbs  unabsorbed,  and  be  collected  over  the  potash  solution  with  a 
volume  twice  that  of  the  nitrogen  found  when  the  gases  are  led 
through  a  combustion  tube.  Instead  of  this,  there  was  a  It^rge  absorp- 
tion of  nitrogenous  gases  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  ▼olnme  of 
nitrogen  dioxide  was  collected  over  the  caustic  potash.  The  details  are 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  obsei'ved  that  they  confirm  the  spectrosoople 
results. 

It  has  been  shown  (Lunge,  **  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,"  3rd  ed., 
p.  214)  that  when  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  peroxide  is 
passed  into  sulphuric  acid  the  mixture  reacts  as  trioxide,  forming  the 
fairly  stable  compound  OH*S02*N02.  Half  of  the  nitrogen  dioxide 
obtained  in  the  nitrometer  from  the  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  to  be 
reckoned  as  dioxide  and  half  as  peroxide  : 

Table  V. 

Gimcotton  "So,  1. 


I.  11.  III. 

N  aa  NO,,  half  nitrometer  result  2-6  2*5  2-6 

N  as  NO,  half  nitrometer  result + unabsorbed  by  KOH 2*6  2  ^5  2-« 

N  as  Na 17  1-0  0-9 

rsT  Total 67        6-0         6-1 

N  as  NOg  (spectroscopic) —        2*8  — 

N  Total  (Will  test) —        67  — 

These  results  are  entirely  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  by  the 
spectroscopic  method.  Thus,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  in  the 
ordinary  Will  test  (6*7  mg.  N),  the  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  is 
found  by  absorption  in  sulphuric  acid  to  be  2*5  to  2 '6  mg.  or  37  to 
39  per  cent,  as  against  2*8  mg.  or  42  per  cent,  found  by  the  spectro- 
scopic method. 

The  prdsence  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  gases  of  the  Will  test  was 
indicated  also  by  the  small  volume  of  gas  obtained  when  the  heated 
combustion  tube  was  cut  out  of  the  usual  system.  When  this  was 
done  the  nitrogen  peroxide  and  some  of  the  dioxide  were  absorbed  by 
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the  potash  solution,  only  a  relatively  small  [quantity  of  the  dioxide 
remaining  unabsorbed. 

When  it  was  found  that  nitrogen  peroxide  was  a  large  constituent 
of  the  nitrogenous  gases  evolved  when  guncotton  is  decomposed  with 
continuous  removal  of  the  volatile  products  of  decomposition,  experi- 
ments were  made  to  ascertain  how  far  this  result  was  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  experiment. 

Influence  of  Bate  of  Carbon  Diooside, — When  guncotton  is  allowed 
to  decompose  in  a  steady  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  (see  p.  779)  it 
is  found  .that  much  less  nitrogen  peroxide  is  obtained  among  the 
decomposition  products  than  when  these  are  continuously  removed  as 
in  the  Will  test. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  whilst  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
in  the  latter  case  is  removed  in  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  the 
former  it  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  guncotton  throughout  the  experi- 
ment and  undergoes  reduction  either  by  the  nitrocellulose  or  organic 
impurities  present. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  rate  of  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
were  gradually  reduced,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  evolved 
should  decrease  until  it  reached  the  figure  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  the  frame  gas. 

To  see  whether  this  was  the  case  the  following  experiments  were 
made  in  which  the  rate  of  the  current  of  gas  in  the  Will  apparatus  was 
very  much  reduced. 

Table  VI. 
Carbon  Dioxide, 
Inflwiiee  of  reduced  rate  o/COg  in  Will  teat  at  135°. 
Rate  of  carbon  dioxide. 


Gun- 
cotton 

Passing  through 

Entering  above 

Per  cent,  of  N, 

Expt. 

used. 

guncotton. 

guncotton. 

existing  as  NO^ 

1 

No.  1 

1/3    of  normal 

— 

36     No  moisture  de- 
posited in  tubes 
35     No  moiBture  de- 

2 

No.  1 

1/4  of  normal ; 

— 

posited  in  tubes 
48     No  moisture  de- 

then at  normal. 

— 

posited  in  tubes 
40     No  moisture  de- 

0 

No.  1 

Normal;  then  at 

— 

posited  in  tubes 
[9  0]  Moisture  deposited. 

1/8    of  normal 

— 

4 

No.  1 

1/8    of  normal 

7/8    of  normal 

18*0  No  moisture  de- 
posited in  tubes. 
20*0  No  moisture  de- 

5 

No.  1 

1/10  of  normal 

9/10  of  normal  ' 

posited  in  tubes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  reducing  the  rate  from  the  normal  one  of 
1,000  c.c.  carbon  dioxide  per  hour  to  a  quarter  of   its  former  value, 
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onlj  a  comparatively  sriiall  alteration  is  effected  in  the  relation  betweetl 
the  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  the  total  nitrogen  evolved.  On 
reducing  the  rate  still  further  to  an  eighth,  a  very  marked  diminution 
occurs  (Expt.  3) ;  hut  as  moisture  was  observed  in  the  tubes  and  as  this 
is  a  condition  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (fee 
p.  768),  it  became  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  vapour  tension  of  the 
water  produced  by  the  decomposition  was  kept  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  deposition  of  liquid  water.  This  was  done  by  fusing  a  side 
tube  on  to  the  decomposition  tube  so  that  a  diluent  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  introduced  immediately  above  the  guncotton,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8. 

This  stream  of   carbon   dioxide  was  kept  at  seven-eighths  of  the 
normal  rate  while  that  passing  through  the  guncotton  was  reduced  to 

one^ighth  of   the  nor- 
Fig.  8. 

co^  at  '^  usual  ratc 


CQs  AT%  USUAL  RATC 


mal.  In  this  way  the 
total  volume  of  gu 
passing  through  the 
guncotton  was  snuJl, 
and  water  vapour  formed 
by  the  deoompositioa 
was  at  once  diluted  and 
thus  prevented  from 
being  deposited  as  liquid 
in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  tube.  The  reeiili 
of  this  treatment  was 
to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  exist- 
ing as  peroxide  to  18 
per  cent.,  a  figure  only 
slightly  higher  than  that  found  when  guncotton  is  heated  in  a  steady 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  779).  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
effect  of  the  constant  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  guncotton, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test,  is  to  carry  away  the  nitrogen  per 
oxide  normally  foi-med  during  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrooelluloee 
molecule,  and  it  exemplifies  the  action  of  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
contact  with  heated  guncotton  on  the  other,  in  reducing  the  con- 
centration of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

The  results  given  above  for  the  guncottons  Nos.  1  and  2  are  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  guncottons  which  have  been  examined.  Theee 
guncottons — of  widely  different  origin  and  of  good  stability  ss 
established  by  the  Will  and  other  tests — all  decomposed  in  the  ssine 
manner,  giving  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  peroxide  in  the  gases  evolved  remains 


Will  decomposition  tube  for  rate  experiments. 
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high  when  the  guncotton  has  been  previously  purified  by  methods 
additional  to  the  usual  boiling  process.  This  was  demonstrated  with 
guncottons  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether  and  with  alcohol  and  also 
with  a  sample  reprecipitated  from  acetone  solution  by  water. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  course  of  the  decom- 
position when  the  guncotton  was  heated  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  usual  four  hours' of  the  Will  test.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  given  in  Table  Yll,  in  which  will  be  found  the  total  nitrogen  and 
that  evolved  as  nitrogen  peroxide  together  with  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
calculated  on  the  original  guncotton  of  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  period  five  times  longer  than  the  usual  Will 
test  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen 
in  the  gases  evolved  is  more  than  40  per  cent.  : 


Table  VII 

, 

Ratio 

Loss  in 

Average 

N» 

per  cent. 
N,  as  NO, 

nitrogen 

Average  Nj 

as  NO, 

content  of  gun- 

Quarter  hours. 

per  i  hour. 

per  i  hour. 

Na  Total. 

cotton  per  cent, 

9—16 

0-44  mg. 

0-24  mg. 

64 

0-28 

17—32 

0-44  „ 

0-24 

64 

0-66 

83—48 

0-46   „ 

0-24 

63 

0-87 

49—64 

0-40  „ 

0-21 

62 

1-12 

66—80 

0-44  „ 

0-20 

46 

1-40 

81-95 

0-48   „ 

0-18 

30 

1-67 

97—112 

0-41   „ 

0  18 

32 

1-98 

113—128 

0-43  „ 

0-14 

82 

2-20 

129—144 

0-44  „ 

0-13 

80 

2-48 

146—160 

0-47  „ 

0  18 

28 

2-78 

161—176 

0-44   „ 

0-11 

26 

306 

177—192 

0-49   ,. 

0-10 

20 

8-37 

193—208 

0-46   „ 

0-09 

19 

8-64 

209—224 

0-49   „ 

0-05 

10 

3-97 

226-240 

0-49   ,. 

0-04 

8 

4-29 

(c)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  am,  Unchanged  Atmosphere  of 
Carbon  Dioxide. — ^The  decomposition  in  a  constantly  changing  atmo- 
sphere of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  described  in  the  last  section ;  in 
this,  some  experiments  will  be  described  in  which  the  guncotton  was 
decomposed  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  at  ordinary 
pressure. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  (Fig.  9)  a  small  decomposition 
tube  was  used,  and  this  was  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  observa- 
tion tube,  and  on  the  other  to  the  pump  and  a  cylinder  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  air  being  introduced 
into  the  apparatus,  the  guncotton  was  well  dried  and  finally  heated  in 
the  bath  at  135°  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  which  was 
changed  both  before  and  during  this  preliminary  heating;  carbon 
dioxide  was  finally  admitted,  and  after  five  minutes  the  stopcock  was 
momentarily  opened  to  relieve  excess  of  pressure.     After  each  period 
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of  the  experiment  the  gases  formed  ia  the  decomposition  tabe  were 
allowed  to  expand  into  the  observation  tube,  which,  together  with  all 
connecting  tubes,  had  been  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  and  exhausted. 
Before  starting  on  another  period  the  residual  gases  were  pumped  out 
of  the  decomposition  tube,  which  was  then  filled  with  carbon  dioxide 
as  before.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  was 
photographed  and  the  concentration  estimated  in  the  manner  already 
described.  From  this  the  quantity  of  peroxide  present  in  the  gases 
was  calculated  as  before. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  (Fig.  4)  both  the  nitrogen 
existing  as  peroxide  and   the   total   nitrogen    evolved    during    the 

experiment  were  estimated.  The 
method  of  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periment was  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  the  vacuum  series  of 
experiments,  up  to  and  including 
the  thirty  minutes'  evacuation 
in  a  vacuum  at  135^  to  elimin- 
ate all  air  and  moisture.  Carbon 
dioxide  was  then  admitted  un- 
til it  was  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure in  the  decomposition  vessel,  afcer  which  the  experiment  was 
started. 

After  each  hour  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  decomposition  tube 
were  drawn  into  the  evacuated  observation  tube  and  the  concentration 
of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  observed.  At  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  hour  all  the  gases  were  swept  out  of  the  apparatus  by  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxide,  passing  over  heated  copper  and  copper  oxide,  and  the 
total  nitrogen  obtained  as  in  the  vacuum  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  the  same  two  stable  guncottons 
as  were  used  in  the  previous  experiments  are  given  in  Table  VILE  : 


Table  VIII. 

Apparatus  used. 


Mg.  nitrogen 
evolved  per 


Expt. 
No. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Series. 

First 

tt 
Second 


Gun- 
cotton. 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  2 


Type. 
As  in  Fig.  10 

it 
As  in  Fig.  4 


Volume  Volume    ^._._. 
of  de-     of  ob- 1  gram  gunootton 
serva-     (average  of 
tion  4  separate  hoars). 

tube  ^-i::-^ ; 

in  C.C.  As  NOj.  Total,  x  (Total). 


compo- 
sition 
tube 
in  CO. 
17 
17 
55 
55 
55 
55 


P«r. 
oentage 

ratio 
NasNO, 


420 
420 
495 
495 
495 
495 


0-07 
0  06 
Oil 
0-11 
0-12 
012 


0-88         18 
0-82         15 


It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was 
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obtained  from  the  small  decomposition  vessel.  A  slight  mist  was 
observed  to  condense  in  the  capillary  tube  between  the  decomposition 
vessel  and  the  observation  tube,  on  opening  the  cock  admitting  the 
products  of  decomposition  into  the  latter,  and  the  presence  of  this 
moisture  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide 
to  this  small  quantity. 

In  the  second  series  no  moisture  was  observed  in  the  apparatus  and 
more  peroxide  was  obtained.  The  apparatus  being  adapted  for  the 
estimation  of  the  total  nitrogen,  this  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen 
under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment.  The  table  shows  this  to 
be  from  13  to  15  per  cent.,  or  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  vacuum 
experiments  and  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Will 
test.  The  decreased  ratio  is  doubtless  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  by  contact  with  the  heated  guncotton,  a  condition 
which  occurs  to.  a  much  greater  extent  in  this  experiment  than  in  any 
of  those  yet  described,  since  the  gases  are  not  removed  from  the 
decomposition  vessel  until  after  the  expiration  of  one  hour. 

(d)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  Presence  of  Nitrogen  Dioxide. — 
The  effect  of  nitrogen  dioxide  on  the  decomposition  was  studied  in 
three  different  ways. 

(1)  In  a  stream  of  the  gas  under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test  at 
135^,  the  apparatus  used  being  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  5. 

The  cylinder  of  carbon   dioxide   was   replaced   by   a   reservoir   of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  the  amount  passed  was  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence in  level  of  the  potash  solution  in  the  reservoir.     The  gas  was 
-tested  spectroscopically  and  found  to  be  free  from  nitrogen  peroxide. 

'  In  this  experiment  the  combustion  tube  and  gas-measuring  burette 
were  omitted,  the  only  measurement  taken  being  that  of  the  concen- 
tration of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

(2)  In  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  at  130°,  using 
a  small  decomposition  tube  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

(3)  In  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  at  130°,  using 
the  larger  decomposition  vessel  of  Fig.  4. 

The  method  of  experiment  in  (2)  and  (3)  was  similar  to  that  used 
in  studying  the  decomposition  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  results  are 

given  in  Table  IX  : 

Table  IX. 

App&ratus  used. 


Expt.  Gun- 
No.  Series.  Temp,  cotton. 

1  First     135'  No.  1 

2  Second  180*  No.  1 
8  „  ISO*  No.  1 
4     Third     ISO'  No.  1 

VOL.   XCI. 


Volume  Volume 
of  de-     of  ob- 

coinpo-    Bervii- 
sition      lion 
tnbe      tube 
Type.           in  c.c    in  c.c. 

Nitrogen  aa  NOg  per  hour  in  mg. 

'^Ist     2nd     8td     4th     6th     6th' 
hour.  hour.  hour.  hour.  hour.  hour. 

As  in  Will  test       —          — 

As  in  Pig.  10          17         100 

17         100 

As  in  Fig.  4           55         495 

0-34    0-45    0-49    0*51    049    048 
0-18    0-19    0-17    0-21     —       — 
019    016    007    006     —       — 
0*63    0-47    0-68    0-89     —       — 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  quantity  of  nitrog«i 
peroxide  evolved  under  the  conditions  just  described  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  obtained  when  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
used,  which  suggests  that  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  cause  an  acceleration 
of  the  rate  of  decomposition. 

(e)  Decomposition  of  GuncoUon  in  Air. — In  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments the  action  of  the  oxygen  o(  the  air  has  been  carefully  eliminated 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  actual  method  of  decomposition  ot 
guncotton;  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  section  the  gun- 
cotton  was  permitted  to  decompose  in  air  under  such  conditions  that 
the  nitrogen  evolved  as  dioxide  and  peroxide  was  observed  and  esti- 
mated as  peroxide. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  some  of  these  experi- 
ments : 

Table  X. 


Volume. 

Nitrogen 

evolved  per 
Igramgon- 

Gun- 

Decomposi- 

ObservE 

^Temp. 

Expt 

cotton 

tion  tube  tion  tube    of 

cotton  per 

No. 

Series. 

used. 

Apparatus  used. 

iu  c.c. 

in  c.c. 

Ezpt 

hour  in  mg 

1 

First 

No.  1 

Fig. 

6.  air  stream  : 

no  reduction  tube 

nor  burette 

— 

— 

135" 

0  54 

2 

$9 

No.  2 

f*            1* 

— 

— 

135 

0  62 

3 

Second 

No.  1 

Air.— First  hour 

11 

93 

180 

0-05 

4 

No.  2 

ft 

11 

98 

0-06 

6 

No.  1 

tt 

17 

98 

0-09 

6 

No.  2 

>> 

17 

93 

004 

7 

No.  1 

i> 

33 

93 

0-17 

8 

No.  2 

If 

»i 

93 

018 

9 

No.  1 

Fourth  hour 

»» 

420 

0-29 

10 

No.  2 

»f 

ii 

If 

0-81 

11 

No.  1 

26th  hour 

11 

>f 

0-29 

12 

No.  2 

»» 

»> 

i» 

0-84 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  in  a 
stream  of  air  from  guncotton  heated  to  135°  approached  the  figure 
found  when  it  was  decomposed  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
influence  of  the  small  size  of  the  decomposition  vessel  was  also  brought 
out  in  this  series  of  experiments,  much  higher  results  being  obtained 
when  the  possibility  of  deposition  of  water  was  lessened  (£xpts« 
7  and  8).  Two  experiments  were  carried  on  for  twenty-six  horns, 
pumping  out  the  products  every  hour,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  remained  practically  constant  during  this  period. 
If  the  traces  of  niti*ogen  peroxide  remaining  from  a  previous  hoar 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tube,  a  large  increase  in  the  deoom- 
position  was  obtained.  Observing  this  precaution,  the  nitrogen 
evolved  at  130°,  was  found  to  be  0*3  mg.  per  gram  of  guncotton  per 
hour ;  if  the  effect  of  increase  in  temperature  is  similar  to  th^^ 
observed  by  Will,  namely,  double  the  evolution  for  a  rise  of  5**,  the 
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result  is  very  similar  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  disengaged  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Will  t«st. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  XI  that  the  conditions  under  which  gun- 
cotton  decomposes  exercise  an  influence  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  gaseous  nitrogenous  products,  and  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  disturbing  conditions  before  arriving  at  the  actual  chemical 
reactions  taking  place.  The  first  cause  tending  to  decrease  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  the  presence  of  liquid  water  produced  hj 
the  decomposition  of  the  guncotton,  and  in  all  cases  where  this  occurs 
the  effect  is  the  same,  namely,  a  more  or  less  complete  removal  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  owing  to  its  having  reacted  with  the  water  to 
form  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  This  was  observed  in  the  small  vacuum 
apparatus,  in  the  decomposition  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  in  the  Will  test  if  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide  was  very 
slow. 

The  second  cause  effecting  the  composition  of  the  gases  is  action 
between  the  nitrogen  peroxide  originally  evolved  and  the  heated  gun- 
cotton  or  its  decomposition  products.  This  appears  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect,  since  under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test,  when  the 
gases  are  continuously  removed,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
to  total  nitrogen  is  greater  than  in  any  other  method,  and  when  the 
rate  of  removal  is  reduced  it  falls  from  40  to  20  per  cent. 

In  a  vacuum,  although  the  gases  are  removed  with  perhaps  greater 
ease  than  in  the  Will  test,  they  are  free  to  diffuse  back  and  react  with 
the  heated  guncotton  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment 

The  effect  is  also  shown  in  the  experiments  on  decomposing  gun- 
cotton  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide ;  here  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  during  the  hour  for  which  the  heating  was  con- 
tinued was  in  contact  with  the  heated  guncotton,  with  the  result  that 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  fell  to  13 — 15  per  cent.,  which  is  one> 
third  of  that  obtained  when  the  gases  were  continuously  removed. 
This  loss  may  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  gas  as  such,  or  to  its  redac- 
tion to  nitrogen  dioxide.  In  the  first  case,  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
genous gases  evolved  would  be  reduced,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
any  deductions  from  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved,  since  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  low  owing  to  prolonged 
contact  with  the  guncotton  there  may  be  a  compensating  increase  in 
the  total  decomposition  caused  by  the  action  of  the  gases  on  the  gan- 
cotton.  The  experiments  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  point 
to  an  action  of  this  kind,  and  the  following  extract  from  Table  XI 
shows  that  there  is  a  slight  but  decided  increase  in  total  nitrogen 
when  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  low  : 
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Percentage 

ratio 
N,  as  NO, 
No.  Decomposition.  Total  Ng.         Total  N,  in  mg, 

IV.     1        Will  test 42  067 

III.    3        In  vacuum 20 \o,-  0721  ^.tk 

III.     5  „         28/2^^  0-77r^^ 

VII.     4        In  atmosphere  of  COa  ...  13  0-88 

The  Will  test  is  the  method  of  decomposition  which  seems  to  be 
most  free  from  complications  caused  by  the  by-products,  and  conse- 
quently the  results  given  by  it  represent  as  nearly  as  can  be  obtained 
at  present  the  course  of  the  inherent  decomposition  of  guncotton.  By 
its  means  the  actual  or  intrinsic  stability  of  two  samples  may  be 
compared,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best  adapted  for  a 
practical  stability  test,  since  under  ordinary  conditions  of  storage 
the  by-products  are  retained  in  close  contact  with  the  explosive.  The 
presence  of  solid  catalysts  has  long  been  considered  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  decomposition,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  present 
paper  indicate  that  the  gaseous  products  also  have  a  measurable 
effect. 

The  presence  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
peroxide  is  opposed  to  the  results  of  the  previous  workers  on  this 
subject,  but  this  disagreement  is  most  probably  due  to  their  use  of 
unsuitable  apparatus  and  less  perfect  methods  of  estimating  this  gas. 

Will  concludes  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  gives  the  equation 
^i2Hi6(N02)50io=^ioH^8^8^  +  ^N<^  + 632^  +  200  for  the  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  a  product  remaining  after  long- 
continued  heating  and  the  ratio  of  water  (found  by  absorbing  in  a 
calcium  chloride  tube)  to  nitrogen  in  the  gas  evolved. 

In  confirmation,  he  quotes  the  observation  that  when  the  combus- 
tion tube  is  not  sufficiently  hot  twice  the  usual  volume  of  gas  is 
obtained. 

From  Will's  paper  it  appears  that  the  analytical  figures  obtained  by 
him  do  not  agree  with  the  calculated  formula,  C^QHgOgN  : 

Found;  0  =  444;  H  =  2-4;  0  =  47-9;  N  =  5-3. 

OioHjOgN  requires  0  =  453  ;  H  =  M  ;  0  =  48-3  ;  N  =  5-3  per  cent. 

so  that  the  equation  is  of  very  slight  value.  Moreover,  the  observ- 
ation that  the  volume  of  gas  is  doubled  if  the  combustion  tube  is  not 
properly  heated  does  not  differentiate  between  nitrogen  dioxide  and 
peroxide,  since  the  latter  gas  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
reduced  to  dioxide,  the  final  result  being  the  same,  whatever  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  gase& 
It  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  this  paper  that  the  volume 
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of  gas  obtained  when  the  combustion  tube  is  omitted  is  less  than  the 
usual  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  conclusively  shows  that  nitrogan 
peroxide  is  present,  the  loss  being  due  to  absorption  of  dioxide  and 
peroxide  in  the  potash  solution. 

The  experiment  of  long  duration,  quoted  on  p.  779,  was  carried  oat 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  by  Will,  and,  for  the  period 
during  which  it  was  continued,  confirms  his  result  that  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved  per  quarter  hour  remains  constant  Hiis 
was  not  the  case  with  the  composition  of  the  gases,  since  the  ratio  of 
nitrogen  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen,  which  remained  at  40  to  50 
per  cent,  for  the  first  eighty  quarter-hours  (five  times  the  period  of 
the  usual  test),  fell  to  about  10  per  cent,  after  260  quarter-hoiir^ 
when  the  guncotton,  originally  containing  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
had  lost  nitrogen  equal  to  4  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  equation  proposed  by  Will  doet 
not  represent  the  primary  mode  of  decomposition  of  guncotton,  as  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  peroxide ;  nor  do  bis 
equation  and  formula  agree  with  his  analytical  figures,  while  his 
observation  of  the  double  volume  of  gas  is  equally  in  agreement  witk 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

The  long-continued  experiments  also  serve  to  throw  some  further 
light  on  the  results  obtained  by  Hoitsema  and  Saposchnikoff,  since  it 
appears  that  the  products  of  continued  heating  give  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  peroxide  than  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  <»  a 
pure  nitrocellulose.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  decomposition,  and 
while  the  substance  can  still  ^be  described  as  a  "  nitroceUuloee,"  the 
nitrogen  is  to  a  large  extent  evolved  as  peroxide. 

The  results  of  this  research  may  be  briefly  summarised  in  the  state- 
ment that,  although  previous  observers  have  stated  that  only  traces  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  exist  in  the  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  gun- 
cotton,  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to 
exclude  the  action  of  liquid  water  and  of  the  heated  guncotton  on  the 
gases  evolved,  nearly  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  is  i«went  as 
peroxide,  even  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  has 
already  been  disengaged  from  the  guncotton  molecule. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  Lt.-CQL  Sir 
Frederic  Nathan  for  his  valuable  assistance  and  advice  in  connexion 
with  this  and  the  preceding  paper. 

ROTAL  GUNPOWDEB  FaOTOET, 

Waltham  Abbb7. 
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LXXII. — An  Isomeric  Change  of  Dehydracetic  Add. 

By  John  Nobman  Collie  and  Thomas  Percy  Hilditch. 

Kbcentlt  it  was  noticed  during  the  preparation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
triaoetic  lactone,  that  if  sulphuric  acid  of  ahout  85  instead  of  90  per 
cent,  strength  was  used,  the  yield  of  triacetic  lactone  was  considerably 
reduced.  The  triacetic  lactone  is  prepared  by  heating  dehydracetic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  90  per  cent,  for  a  short  time  to  135^ 
(Collie,  Trans.,  1891,  60,  607).  The  product  is  then  poured  into 
water  and  the  triacetic  lactone  crystallises  out.  When  85  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  lactone  separates 
when  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  poured  into  water,  but  a  further 
crop  of  crystals  can  be  obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  the  acid  solu- 
tion with  solid  sodium  carbonate.  At  first  these  were  thought  to  be 
impure  triacetic  lactone,  but  after  purification  by  several  recrystallisa- 
I  tions  they  were  found  to  have  a  melting  point  99°,  whilst  the  lactone 
^     melts  at  189"". 

The  crystals  were  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
;     than  triacetic  lactone. 

^         On  analysis,  the  mean  of  three  concordant  results  was  : 
^         0  =  66-8.     H  =  4-9; 

(OjHjO)n  requires  C  =  57'l ;  H=:4-8  per  cent. 
%         On  titration  with  soda  the  mean  of  several  experiments  gave  the 
y     equivalent  of  the  acid  as  165.     This  is  too  high  for  triacetic  lactone, 
CeHgOg- 126,  but  it  agrees  well  with  CgHgO^- 168. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the  boiling  point  method, 
i  the  molecular  weight  of  169  was  obtained  aa  the  mean  of  three 
f    experiments. 

f        From    these  results  the  compound    is    obviously    isomeric    with 
^     dehydracetic  acid. 

|!  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  dimethyl- 
^  pyrone  and  carbon  dioxide.  From  1  gram  of  the  acid  0*75  gram  of 
dimethylpyrone  was  obtained.  The  dimethylpyrone  was  identified  by 
its  melting  point,  132%  its  yellow  barium  salt,  and  the  production  of 
I  diaoetylacetone,  which  gives  a  blood-red  coloration  with  ferric 
^     chloride, 

OgHgO.-CyHgOj  +  COj. 

By  heating  the  compound  to  about  200%  it  decomposed  in  an  exactly 

similar  manner,  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of  carbon  dioxide  and 

dimethylpyrone  being  produced.     When  boiled  with  excess  of  strong 

baryta  solution  it  gave  no  yellow  compound,  but  after  a  short  time 
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a  barium  salt  crystallising  in  needles  separated  from  the  hot  solation; 
these  were  filtered  off,  and  in  the  filtrate,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of 
acetone,  an  acetate  was  found. 

The  barium  salt  on  analysis  gave  Bas:53'9 ;  this  agrees  with  the 
percentage  of  barium  in  barium  malonate  :  s 

CsHsO^BayH^O  requires  Ba-53'3  per  cent. 

That  the  salt  was  barium  malonat.e  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
free  acid  from  the  barium  salt  on  heating  gave  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetic  acid. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  the  acid  was  found  to  be  EaO'0015S. 

The  acid  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  most  respects  identical  with  aa 
acid  obtained  by  Feist  {AnnaUny  1890,  267,  253)  by  the  adi<m  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  dichloride  of  dehydracetic  add.  The  chief 
difference  was  in  the  electrical  conductivity,  which  Feist  found  to  be 
K- 0-0385. 

Several  salts  of  the  acid  were  prepared  from  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate ;  mercurous  nitrate, 
a  grey  precipitate,  which  decomposes  on  warming  and  evolves  carbon 
dioxide;  ferric  chloride,  a  dark  yellow  coloration  and  a  slight  pre- 
cipitate on  boiling  :  this,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  sodium  salt,  for  it  was  found  that  on  boiling  the  sodium  salt  the 
solution  became  distinctly  alkaline,  and  when  acid  was  added,  dehydr- 
acetic acid  was  precipitated.  The  dehydracetic  acid  melted  at  108°,  and 
when  viewed  under  the  microscope  it  was  identical  with  the  ordinary 
acid.  Considerable  decomposition,  however,  took  place,  as  weU  as  the 
change  of  the  acid  back  to  dehydracetic  acid,  for  when  a  soIutioD  of 
the  sodiam  salt  was  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk  the  distillate  was 
found  to  contain  acetylacetone,  which  gave  a  deep  blood-red  ooloratioii 
with  ferric  chloride. 

The  free  acid  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  ammonia 
gave  an  ammonium  salt  of  a  lutidonecarboxylic  acid ;  the  free  aeid 
melted  at  258°  and  was  the  same  as  an  acid  obtained  from  ethyl 
/3-aminocrotonate  by  heat  (Collie,  Annalm,  1884,  238,  297).  When 
heated,  it  decomposed  quantitatively  into  2  : 6-dimethylpyridone. 

This  interesting  isomeric  change  of  dehydracetic  acid,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  p3rronecarboxylic  acid,  and  the  reveiM  cfaesg* 
when  heated  with  soda  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


CHs-CO-CH^y-O-^O^^  ^^j^^^^^^^^ 


CH3-C(0H):CH-C0-CH:C(0H)*CH,-C0,H,  intermediate  conipott«l 
in  acid  solution. 
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*  M         u        ^       *    ,  2-inetnylpyrone-6-acetic  acid. 

CH3-OO-CHj-0(OH):0H-CO*CH2'CO2Na,  intermediate  compound 
in  alkaline  solution. 

CHj-CO-OHj-C— 0-CO     ^  ^    ,        ,.       . , 

The  above  formula  easily  explains  the  formation  of  a  lutidonecarb- 
ozylic  acid  and  also  the  formation  of  malonic  acid,  acetone,  and  acetic 
acid  when  the  acid  is  heated  respectively  with  ammonia  or  with 
concentrated  baryta  solution. 

The.  Organio  Laboratobt, 

Univbesity  College,  London. 


LXXIII. — Measurements  of  the  Velocities  of  Saponifica- 
tion of  the  \-Menthyl  and  l-Bomyl  Esters  of 
the  Stereoisomeric  Mandelic  Adds. 

By  Alex.  McKenzie  and  Herbert  Bryan  Thompson,  M.Sc. 

The  esters,  ^bornyi  c^-mandelate  and  ^bornyl  ^mandelate,  are 
diastereoisomeric  and  not  enantiomorphous.  They  can  accordingly 
undergo  saponification  by  alkali  with  different  velocities,  and  the 
method  of  Marckwald  and  McKenzie  for  resolving  inactive  compounds 
into  their  optically  active  components  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
r-mandelic  acid  by  completely  esterifying  it  with  /-borneol  and  then 
submitting  the  resulting  Z-bornyl  cf^mandelate  to  fractional  saponi- 
fication with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  378). 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  ester  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
equal  amounts  of  the  diastereoisomerides  and  it  formed,  when  heated 
with  an  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  insufficient  for  complete 
saponification,  potassium  mandelate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
was  carefully  freed  from  borneol  and  residual  bomyl  esters  and  on 
polarimetric  examination  was  laevorotatory. 

On  first  considerations  this  result  indicated  that  M)ornyl  ^mandelate 
undergoes  saponification  more  quickly  than  does  the  isomeric 
(2-mandelate,  a  view,  however,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  what  was  anticipated  from  the  experience  of  one  of 
us  with  the  partial  esterification  of  r-mandelic  acid  by  ^borneol 
{loc»  oit).  It  had  been  found  that  when  r-mandelic  acid  was  heated 
with  /-borneol,  the  unesterified  acid  was  laevorotatory,  or,  in  other 
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words,  that  ^bornyl  d-mandelate  was  more  quickly  formed  than 
^bomyl  ^-mandelate.  Now  Victor  Meyer,  Wegscheider,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  saponification  of  isomeric  aromatic  esters,  show 
clearly  that,  of  two  isomeric  esters,  the  one  which  is  the  more  quickly 
formed  is  also  the  more  readily  saponifiable.  It  was  accordingly  at 
first  expected  that,  since  ^-bomyl  <^mandelate  is  more  quickly  formed 
than  M)omyl  ^mandelate,  it  would  be  saponified  more  quickly  and 
that  a  dextrorotatory  potassium  salt  would  result  from  the  saponi- 
fication of  M)ornyl  c2Z-mandelate  by  an  insufficiency  of  alkali.  Bat  it 
has  just  been  pointed  out  that  a  Isovorotatory  potassium  salt  was 
actually  obtained. 

From  subsequent  experiments,  however,  on  the  raoemisation 
phenomena  during  the  saponification  of  optically  active  mentbyl  and 
bornyl  esters  by  alkali  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1004),  the  deduction  maybe 
drawn  thatTthe  formation  of  a  Isevorotatory  potassium  salt,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
bornyl  ^mandelate  is  8aponi6ed  more  quickly  than  the  iaomeric 
^mandelate.  During  the  progress  of  the  saponification  of  /-bornyl 
(f^mandelate  by  an  insufficiency  of  alkali,  the  optically  active 
potassium  mandelate  formed  is  racemised  to  an  extent  which  beoomes 
less  and  less  as  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  diminishes 
and  which  is  also,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  temperature 
conditions. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  interpretations  previously  advanced  by 
the  authors  {loo.  cit.)  are  correct,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
measure  the  velocities  of  saponification  of  each  of  the  diastereoisomeric 
^bornyl  mandelates.  Those  compounds  were  accordingly  prepared 
from  d'  and  ^mandelic  acids  respectively,  and  had  the  following 
rotations  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solutions : 

/-Bornyl  (i-mandelate,  [a]?  +23-2°  (c  =  4-4425). 

^Bornyl  ^mandelate,  [a]?'  -84-2^  (c- 4-6375). 

By  taking  the  mean,  the  value  -30*5°  is  obtained,  a  figure 
practically  identical  with  that  experimentally  found  for  the  specific 
rotation  of  ^bornyl  ti/-mandelate,  namely,  -30*4°  (<«20°,  c  =  6-6876) 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,;1004).  It  is  true  that  the  rotations  of  the  three 
isomerides  were  determined  under  slightly  different  conditions  of 
concentration]  and  temperature,  but  the  influence  of  those  factors  on 
the  values  for  specific  rotation  within  the  ranges  examined  appears  to 
be  very  slight. 

The  results  of  the  measurements  quoted  in  the  sequel  show  thai 
^bornyl  {^mandelate  [is  saponified  more  quickly  than  MxHrnyl 
^mandelate. 

The  opportunity  was  also  taken  of  investigating'the  corresponding 
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^menthyl  esters  from  tbe  same  standpoint.  Here  again  it  is  shown 
by  direct  measurements  with  the  respective  esters  that  ^menthyl 
c^mandelate  is  saponified  more  quickly  than  ^menthyl  /-mandelate. 

The  saponification  constant  was  calculated  by  the  formula  for 
a  reaction  of  the  second  order,  namely, 

,^2-302x1000 ,      UTo^T^) 

Comparison  of  the  saponification  constants  shows  how  much  more 
quickly  the  bornyl  esters  are  saponified  than  the  menthyl  esters.  This 
difference  in  velocity  of  saponification  is  distinctly  seen  by  comparison 
of  the  results  of  experiments  II  and  XI,  III  and  XII,  Y  and  XIII. 
Thus,  to  take  one  example  from  the  results  of  experiments  II  and  XI, 
where  the  temperature  was  27^  and  the  concentrations  of  the  various 
solutions  were  practically  identical,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  fifty-nine 
minutes,  67  per  cent,  of  the  bornyl  ^mandelate  was  saponified,  whilst, 
after  sixty-eight  minutes,  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  menthyl  ester  was 
saponified.  Again,  contrasting  experiments  III  and  XII,  where  the 
saponification  was  conducted  in  each  case  more  quickly  at  27°,  it  will 
be  seen,  for  example,  that,  after  thirty-four  minutes,  86  per  cent,  of 
the  bornyl  Z-mandelate  was  saponified,  whilst,  in  the  same  time,  only 
36  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  menthyl  ester  was  saponified.  In 
experiments  Y  and  XIII,  where  the  temperature  was  40°,  91  percent, 
of  the  bornyl  Z-ester  was  saponified  after  21*5  minutes,  whereas  only 
55  per  cent,  of  the  menthyl  Z-ester  was  saponified  after  22*5 
minutes. 

EZPEBIHENTAL. 

The  Z-menthyl  d-mandelate  and  2-menthyl  Z-mandelate  used  were 
prepared  as  already  described  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1249).  Determina- 
of  the  melting  points  and  specific  rotations  of  these  esters  were  in 
agreement  with  the  values  previously  quoted. 

Z-Bomyl  d-mandelate  was  prepared  as  follows.  cZ-Mandelio  acid, 
obtained  by  resolving  the  r-acid  with  morphine,  was  esterified  by 
^bomeol  according  to  the  Fischer-Speier  hydrogen  chloride  method. 
After  the  heating  on  a  boiling- water  bath  had  been  continued  for 
fourteen  hours,  the  product  was  washed  first  with  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  and  finally  with  water,  and  then  submitted  to  prolonged  dis- 
tillation in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  excess  of  bomeol  had  nearly 
all  been  removed.  The  residual  viscous  oil  did  not  crystallise  when 
exposed  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial  vacuum  for  three  weeks ;  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  it  was  very  readily  soluble  in  the  commoner 
organic  solvents.  Its  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  crystallised  when 
surrouDded  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
and  the  crop,   which   separated,   was   drained  off  through  a  funnel 
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surrounded  by  solid  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals  obtained  in  this 
manner  became  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  were  freed 
from  alcohol  by  heating ;  when  nucleated  by  a  crystal  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  small  portion  of  the  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  at  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ethyl  alcohol,  the 
oil  solidified  to  a  mass  of  minute,  colourless,  feathery  needles. 

I'Bomyl  d-mandelate,  Cf^El^'GILiOliyCO^'C^QlI^^  (m.  p.  60—61°),  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water  and  readily  soluble  in  the  commoner 
organic  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature  : 

0-1820  gave  0-5021  COg  and  0-1390  HgO.     C-75-2 ;  H  =  8-5. 
CigHj^Oj  requires  C  =  75*0 ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl  alcohol  gave  the 
following  result : 

1  =  2,  0  =  4-4425,  a?  +2-06°,  [a]?  +23-2°. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  isomeric  ^mandelate,  the  esterification  of 
^-mandelic  acid,  obtained  from  amygdalin,  was  conducted  as  in  the 
former  case.  After  removal  of  free  acid  and  bomeol,  the  residual  oil 
quickly  solidified  to  a  solid  cake,  which  was  crystallised  by  surround- 
ing its  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt. 

VBomyl  hmanddaU,  CgH5*CH(OH)-C02-CioHi^  (m.  p.  78**),  forms 
colourless  glassy  prisms,  the  behaviour  of  which  towards  solvents  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ester  already  described  : 

0-2012  gave  0-5512  OOj  and  0-1503  HgO.     0  =  747  ;  H  =  8-4. 
^18^24^8  requires  C  =  75-0 ;  H  =  8*4  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl  alcohol  gave  the 
result : 

^  =  2,  c  =  4-6375,  aS'  -7-81°,  [a]r  -84-2^ 

Since  the  esters  in  question  are  saponified  exceedingly  slowly  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  the  measurements  described  were  conducted  with 
ethyl-alcoholic  solutions.  The  ester  was  dissolved  in  a  definite  volume 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  a  definite  volume  of  standard  ethyl-alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  was  then  added,  and  10  ac.  of  the  reaction  mixture  with- 
drawn at  intervals.  This  amount  was  run  into  an  excess  of  standard 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (25  c.c.)  and^the  amount  of  free  add  then 
estimated  by  titration  against  standard  barium  hydroxide  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

The  usual  precautions  as  to  constancy  of  temperature  were  main- 
tained throughout.  Before  mixing  the  ester  solution  and  the  alkali, 
both  were  adjusted  to  the  desired  temperature  in  a  thermostat ;  after 
mixing,  10  c.c  of  the  solution  were  immediately  withdrawn  and  run 
into  an  excess  of  standard  acid  In  this  manner  the  initial  concentra- 
tion of  the  ester  in  the  solution  undergoing  saponification  was  deter- 
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mined.  The  final  concentration  of  the  ester  was  determined  by 
heating  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  one  hour, 
adding  standard  acid  and  estimating  the  amount  of  free  acid  as 
usual 

Experiment  I. 

In  this  and  in  subsequent  experiments : 

Column  a  « time  in  minutes. 

,y       b  =  c.c.  baryta  required  to  neutralise  excess  of  mineral 

acid. 
,f      e  —  C.C.  acid  used  from  25  ac. 
„      d  —  percentage  of  ester  saponified. 
T^ 27° ;  HCl - 003095  N (10  c.c.  =  16-38  c,c.  baryta). 


l-Bomyl  l-Tnandelate. 


a. 

ft. 

c. 

d. 

O. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

6-80 

21-15 



0 

6-32 

21-14 

— 

34 

9-85 

18-99 

87» 

86 

9-82 

19-00 

39^ 

105 

14-00 

16-45 

81» 

106 

13-85 

16-64 

83^ 

151 

14-75 

16-00 

89» 

161 

14-68 

16-04 

92^ 

00 

16-76 
k= 

15-38 
=26-1. 

100 
EXPERII 

00 

4ENT  II. 

15-37 
k= 

27-8 

15-62 

100 

I'Bomyl  d-mandelate. 


r=27°;  HCl  =  0-03374  iT  (10  c.c.  =  17-85  c.c.  baryta). 
l-Bamyl  l-mandelais.  l-Bomyl  d-7nandelcUe. 


k=25'l. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

5-80 

21-75 

— 

0 

5-73 

21-79 

— 

18 

7-02 

21-07 

22 

19 

7-06 

21-04 

24 

38 

8-42 

20-28 

47» 

88 

8-50 

20-24 

50* 

59 

9-55 

19-65 

67* 

60 

9-60 

19-68 

68* 

80 

10-00 

19-40 

75* 

81 

10-07 

19-36 

79* 

109 

10-50 

19-12 

84* 

109 

10-60 

19-12 

86* 

146 

10-90 

18-89 

91* 

146 

10-85 

18-92 

98* 

208 

11-00 

18-84 

93 

211 

10-90 

18-89 

94 

00 

11-40 

18-61 

100 

CO 

11-25 

18-70 

100 

;fc=27-2. 


Experiment  III. 

T-27°;  HC1-0-U9  iV^(10  c.c.  =  38-45  c.c.  baryta). 

I'Bamyl  l-mandelate,  I  l-Bomyl  d-mandelcUe, 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

16-28 

20-78 

— 

11 

17-65 

20-41 

40^ 

23 

18-85 

20-10 

78^ 

84 

19-30 

19-98 

86* 

00 

19-80 

19-86 

100 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

0 

16-77 

20-64 

— 

11 

18-40 

20-21 

45^ 

23 

19-60 

19-90 

77^ 

34  . 

20-15 

19-76 

92^ 

00 

20-46 

19-68 

100 

*  The  yalue  for  k  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  values  deduced  from  the 
experiments  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 
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EzFEKIMElfT  lY. 

T=27^;  HC1  =  0-U9  1^(10  c.a«38-45  c.c.  baryta). 
l-Bamyl  l-manddaU.  l-Bomyl  d-mandelaie. 


a.              b. 

<?.               d. 

O. 

h. 

c 

d. 

0           18-8S 

20-10           — 

0 

18-60 

20-16 



9-5        '2007 

19-78           83» 

10 

20-05 

19-79 

U* 

18           20-90 

19-56            55* 

18 

21-07 

19-52 

et^ 

86           21-95 

19-29            Si* 

85-5 

2203 

19-27 

86« 

00            22-57 

19-13          100 

00 

22-60 

19-12 

100 

General  meaE 

i:  Jfc=16-6. 

{ 

Qenerel  mean : 

lr=19-2. 

(Calculated  from  III  and  IV). 

(Calculated  from  III  and  IV). 

EXPEBIHBNT  Y. 

T-40°;  HOI  -  0-07725  iV^  (10  c.c.  =  19-93  c.c.  baryta). 
\-Bcmyl  l-mandelate.  l-Bomyl  d-manMaie. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

15-67 

17-14 



4 

16  90 

16-52 

27^ 

8 

18-20 

15-87 

56^ 

12-5 

1900 

15-47 

74^ 

21-5 

19-77 

1508 

9V 

81-5 

19-97 

14-98 

96 

00 

20-17 

14-88 

100 

A:=81-2. 


a. 

6. 

c 

iL 

0 

15-65 

17-15 



4 

16-87 

16-54 

28« 

8-5 

18-20 

15-87 

58* 

12-5 

19-00 

15-47 

77* 

21 

19-65 

15-14 

«• 

29-5 

19-87 

16-08 

97 

00 

20-00 

14-96 

100 

i(;=:84-9. 


EXPB&IMENT  VL 

r=27°;  HOI  =  003576  JV  (10  c.c.  =  7-60  cc  baryta). 
I'Mmthyl  X-manddoiU.  l-Menthyl  d-manddiae. 


ifc=9-5. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c 

d. 

0 

9  02 

13-18 



0 

9-06 

18-09 



61 

9-40 

12-63 

19* 

68 

9-52 

12-47 

23 

148 

9-95 

11-91 

46* 

141 

10-20 

11-68 

55' 

209 

10-38 

11-41 

64» 

205 

11-68 

11-14 

71^ 

00 

11-05 

10-46 

100 

00 

1113 

1036 

100 

*=12-8. 


EXPERIICBNT  YIL 


T=27°;  HOI  =  005411  iV(10  cc  =  11-50  c.a  baryU). 
I'Menthyl  l-mandelaU.  l-Menthyl  d-mandekOe* 


a 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c 

d. 

0 

13-78 

1302 



0 

18-78 

18-06 



71 

14-48 

12-45 

35» 

71 

14-68 

12^ 

42* 

119 

14-85 

12-09 

66» 

116 

16-05 

11-91 

62* 

182 

15-23 

11-76 

75» 

180 

16-40 

11-61 

?«• 

00 

15-70 

11-85 

100 

00 

16-87 

11-20 

100 

A:=10-l.  ifc=12-l. 

The  value  for  k  is  obtained  by  taking  the  moan  of  the  valnee  deduced  from  tbe 


experiments  denoted  by  an  aatorisk. 
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EXPBBIMBNT  VIII. 

r=27°;  HC1  =  0-05411  iV^(10  c.c.  =  11-60  c.c.  baryta). 
I'MerUhyl  l-mandelate,  l-Menthyl  d-mandelcOe. 


a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

0 

11 -15 

15-31 

— 

0 

11-18 

15-28 



104 

12-22 

14-38 

62* 

102 

12-46 

14-18 

59 

156 

12-58 

1406 

70* 

155 

12-85 

13-83 

78 

220 

12-80 

13-87 

80* 

218 

13-05 

13-65 

88 

00 

13-20 

1362 

100 

00 

13-32 

13-42 

100 

T=27°; 

JSXPBRIM 

HOI  =  00541  liV^I 

ENT   iJL, 

;ioc.c.- 

11-45  C.C 

.  baryta). 

I'Menthyl  l-mandelaie. 

1. 

Menthyl  d-mandelafe. 

> 

a. 

5. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

' 

0 

9-12 

17-03 



0 

9-20 

16-97 



41 

9-68 

16-55 

25* 

40 

10-00 

16-27 

37* 

87 

10-15 

16-14 

47* 

86 

10-50 

15-83 

61* 

146 

10-63 

15-72 

70* 

146 

10-88 

15-64 

76* 

p 

207 

10-93 

15-45 

83* 

206 

11-06 

15-84 

87  • 

324 

11-13 

15-28 

92* 

324 

11-26 

15-17 

96' 

00 

11-30 

15-18 
=8-9. 

100 
EXPERII 

00 

tfENT  X. 

11-86 
k= 

16-09 
12-0. 

100 

T=27^;  HC1  =  0-05411  ir(10  c.c.  =  11-45  c.c.  baryta). 
I'Menthyl  l-mandelate.  \-Menihyl  d-mandektte. 


a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

11-20 

15-22 

— 

0 

11-85 

15-09 



30 

11-75 

14-74 

14* 

30 

1207 

14-46 

18^ 

62 

12-43 

14-14 

32* 

62 

12-86 

13-77 

39^ 

118 

18-46 

13-25 

59* 

118 

13-90 

12-86 

65^ 

160 

13-95 

12-82 

72* 

166 

14-88 

12-44 

78 

eo 

15-02 

11-88 

100 

00 

15-26 

11-68 

100 

ifc=8-8. 


ft =11-1. 


*  The  value  for  k  Ts  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  yalnes  deduced  firom  the 
experiments  denoted  by  an  asterlBk. 
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EZPERIHEKT  XI. 
T=  27° ;  HOI  =  003384  iT (10  c.c.  =  17-9  c.c.  baryta). 


l-MefUhyl  \-manddate^ 


l-Menthyl  d-mandelaie. 


a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

0 

4-80 

22-32 



0 

4-82 

22-31 

__ 

47 

6  10 

21-59 

25* 

45-6 

6-45 

21-40 

80* 

68 

6-75 

21-23 

37* 

66 

7-10 

2103 

43* 

97 

7-60 

2075 

53* 

95 

8-00 

20-53 

59* 

125 

8*15 

20-45 

68* 

124 

8-67 

2016 

72* 

154 

8-65 

20-17 

7S* 

152 

8-97 

19-99 

/?• 

201 

918 

19-90 

82* 

199 

9-27 

19-82 

83» 

814 

9-60 

19-64 

91* 

313 

9-77 

19-54 

92* 

00 

10-07 

19-37 

100 

00 

1018 

19-81 

100 

k= 

=  10-6. 

k= 

:12-6. 

EXPEBIliKNT   XII. 

r=27°;  HCU0U9  1^(10  c.c.  =  38-46  c.c.  baryta). 


I'Menihyl  l-mandelate. 


ifc=5-0. 


I'Menthyl  d-manddaie. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c 

d. 

0 

16-50 

20-71 



0 

16-45 

20-72 



12 

16-95 

20-59 

13 

12 

17-07 

20-56 

17 

22 

37-27 

20-51 

22* 

22-5 

17-90 

20-34 

40^ 

84 

17-78 

20-39 

36* 

34 

18-30 

20-24 

50* 

46 

18-27 

20-25 

52* 

46 

18-80 

20-11 

64» 

58 

18-57 

20-17 

61* 

58-5 

1907 

2004 

71* 

71 

18-90 

20  08 

71* 

71 

19-30 

19-98 

■  77* 

96 

19-17 

20  01 

79* 

94 

19-50 

19-98 

82» 

00 

19-90 

19-82 

100 

00 

20-18 

19-76 

100 

*=r6-9. 


Experiment  XIII. 

T=40°;  HCl  =  0-07725  ^^(10  c.c.-19-93  c.c.  baryta). 

I'Menthyl  l-mandelate,  l-Menthyl  d-mandelate. 


A:=28-5. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

tu 

6. 

c 

dL 

0 

15-83 

17-06 



0 

15-90 

17  02 

.^ 

7-5 

16  60 

16-67 

17 

8-5 

17-20 

16-37 

29 

15 

17-60 

16-17 

40* 

15-5 

18-17 

16-88 

50* 

22-5 

18-27 

15-83 

55* 

23-5 

18-90 

15-52 

66* 

30-5 

18-87 

15-53 

68* 

31 

19-30 

15-32 

75* 

42-5 

19-30 

15-32 

78* 

42-5 

19-73 

15  10 

84* 

65 

19-87 

15-03 

91* 

65-5 

20-15 

14-89 

93* 

87 

20-10 

14-91 

96 

87-5 

20-35 

14-79 

98 

00 

20-30 

14-82 

100 

100 

20-45 

14-74 

100 

it =35 -6. 


*  The  value  for  k  is  obtained  bj  taking  the  mean  of  the  values  deduced  from  the 
experiments  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 
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LXXIV. — The  Action  of  Ethyl  Oxalate  on  Thioacetanilide 
and  its  Homology^. 

By     SlEOFBIED     KUHEMANN. 

The  study  of  the  behaviour  of  ethyl  oxalate  towards  acetanilide  and 
its  analogues  (see  Euhemann,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1236,  1847)  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  compounds  the  representative  of  which,  xanthoxalanil, 
has  the  formula 

This  constitution  has  been  derived  not  only  from  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  substance,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  on  hydrolysis 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  dianilaconitic  acid*  which  in  turn 
furnishes  aconitic  acid  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  have  induced  me  to  examine  the 
reaction  of  thioacetanilide  and  its  homologues  with  ethyl  oxalate,  and  I 
have  found  that  coloured  compounds  are  formed  which  in  composition 
differ  from  xanthoxalanil  and  its  analogues  only  inasmuch  as  two  of 
their  oxygen  atoms  are  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  substance  which  is 
produced  from  thioacetanilide,  therefore,  has  the  formula 

This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitution  of  the  compound 
is  analogous  to  that  of  xanthoxalanil,  namely : 

*  I  had  pointed  oat  before  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1850)  that  a  compound  with  this 
formula  had  heen  prepared  by  Michael  (Anter,  Chem,  J.,  1887,  9,  192)  which,  in 
melting  point,  differed  by  about  lO""  from  the  dianilaconitic  acid  obtained  by  me 
from  xanthoxalanil.  I  have  since  prepared  Michael's  substance  and  find  that  the 
yield  is  very  small,  although  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  dianiline  salt  of  aconitic 
acid  had  been  kept  for  more  than  four  weeks.  A  comparison  of  the  two  dianil- 
aconitic acids  has  established  the  fact  that  they  differ  not  only  in  their  melting 
points,  but  also  in  their  behaviour  towards  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  this 
readily  dissolves  Michael's  compound,  as  stated  already  by  this  chemist,  whereas  the 
other  is  insoluble. 
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and  accordingly  is  to  be  called  dithioxanihoxalanxL  Similar  formuke 
must  be  assigned  to  the  substances  which  are  formed  from  the 
homologues  of  thioacetanilide.  These  compounds  are  highly  coloured 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  most  solvents.  With  regard  to  their  colour  I 
have  noticed  that  they  show  similar  differences  from  the  corresponding 
compounds  derived  from  acetanilide  and  its  analogues,  dithioxanthox- 
alanil  beiog  dark  brown,  whereas  its  homologues  have  a  lighter  shade. 
These  thio-derivatives  have  no  acidic  properties,  and  in  this  respect 
resemble  the  other  class  of  compounds ;  theyMiffer,  however,  from  the 
latter  in  their  great  stability  towards  alkalis.  Whilst  xanthoxalanil, 
on  digestion  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  is  readily  decomposed  and 
yields  dianilaconitic  acid,  dithiozanthozalanil  does  not  suffer  a  similar 
change  under  these  conditions,  but  is  transformed  into  its  tautomerida 
The  fact  that  this  substance  is  very  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis  as  well  as 
alkali  carbonates  points  to  the  formula : 


«-''<^rig=^S>™^ 


The  formation  of  this  compound  is  of  some  interest,  because  tautomeric 
forms  of  thioacetanilide  and  its  homologues  have  not  been  obtained ; 
P.  Jacobson  {Ber.^  1888,  21,  2627),  indeed,  stated  that  thioaceio- 
j3-naphthalide,  on  rapidly  cooling  its  alcoholic  solution,  crystallised  in 
needles  which  changed  into  plates  when  left  in  the  mother  liquor  for 
some  time,  but  both  kinds  of  crystals  melted  at  the  same  temperatura 
This  phenomenon  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  different 
crystallographic  forms  corresponded  to  the  tautomerides, 
CioHy'NH-CS-OHj  and  CioH7N:C(SH)-CH3, 
but  experimental  proofs  in  support  of  this  view  have  not  been  brought 
forward. 

A  more  profound  change  in  dithioxanthoxalanil  takes  place  if  this 
compound  is  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  potash  for  several  hours,  when 
one  atom  of  sulphur  is  substituted  by  oxygen,  and  a  substance,  Mo- 
xanthoxalanil^  is  formed  which,  a  priori^  may  be  represented  either  by 
the  formula 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  compound  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate, 

whereas  xanthoxalanil,  which  contains  the  group  PhN^I^L   |M 

insoluble  in  this  agent,  points  to  the  formula  (1).  Similar  substances 
have  been  obtained  from  dithioxanthoxalo^toluidil  and  dithio- 
xanthoxalo-)3-naphthylamil.      A    complete    decomposition    of   dithio- 
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xanthoxalanil  is  not  effected  until  it  is  boiled  with  concentrated 
(60 — 70  per  cent.)  aqueous  caustic  potash,  when  aniline  and  oxalic  acid 
are  produced. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  dithio- 
zanthoxalanil ;  it  has  been  shown  previously  {loo,  cU,)  that  zanthozalo- 
xylidil,  Cj^HjQOgNj  (this  compound  had  been  chosen  instead  of 
xanthoxalanil  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  glacial  acetic  acid)^ 
absorbs  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  colourless  substance  of  the 
formula  C24H20O5N2.  Dithioxanthoxalanil,  however,  by  the  action  of 
sdnc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  is  transformed  into  a  compound  which  has  the 
composition  CjoHj^gOgNg^  indicating  that  the  sulphur  is  entirely 
replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  that  no  addition  of  hydrogen  takes  place. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold 
alkalis  or  cold  alkali  carbonates,  on  the  other  that  it  is  almost  colour- 
less, leads  to  the  view  that  the  substitution  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  linking.  Its  formation  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  thus : 
dithioxanthoxalanil  first  changes  into  its  tautomeride : 

this  subsequently  is  transformed  into : 

which  finally  is  reduced  to  PhN<^Q''§^    ^^^>NPh. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  with  the  object  of  verifying  this  con- 
stitution, and  also  of  ascertaining  whether  the  conclusion  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  with  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  reduction  product  of  xanthoxalanil  is  correct. 
The  fact  that  the  group  '00*00*  is  not  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
reduction  of  the  thio-compound  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  changed 
in  the  other  case,  and  that  the  compound  ^24^^^6^%  ^  accordingly 
to  be  represented  thus : 

The  reduction  product,  O^QH^gOgN,,  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  is 
characterised  by  its  behaviour  towards  alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates. 
Although  these  reagents  have  no  effect  on  the  compound  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  yet  on  boiling  they  transform  it  into  a  blue 
solid.  This  product  is  the  alkali  derivative  of  a  cherry-red  compound 
which  is  formed  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  blue 
substance.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  study  of  this 
red  compound  owing  to  the  small  yield  of  the  reduction  product 
O2OH10O3N2,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  isomeric  with 
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the  latter  substance.  This  reaction  resembles  the  transformation 
which  the  yellow  product  of  the  reaction  between  aoetylacetone  and 
phenylpropiolyl  chloride  suffers  under  the  influence  of  organic  bases  as 
well  as  sodium  carbonate,  and  which  yields  the  red  substance 

(Ruhemann  and  Merriman,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1383).  This  also  forms 
blue  salts,  as  does  Claisen  and  Ewan's  ozalyldibenzyl  ketone  and 
triethyl  anhydro-oxalaconitate  {loc,  cU,), 

The  analogy  in  the  behaviour  of  these  substances  points  to  the  view 
that  the  red  compound  which  is  formed  from  the  reduction  product  of 
dithiozanthozalanil  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  possesses  a  similar 
constitution.  It  differs  from  the  other  compounds  of  this  type  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  stable  both  towards  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates. 


Experimental. 

IHthiaxanthoxalanil,  C,H,-N<g^;ggL,^^>N'C,H^. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  adding  ethyl  oxalate  (20  grams)  to 
sodium  ethoxide  (9  grams)  suspended  in  dry  benzene  and  mixing  the 
solution  with  thioacetanilide  (20  grams)  dissolved  in  benzene.  After 
a  short  time  a  yellow  solid  separates  which  undoubtedly  is  the  sodiom 
derivative  of  thioacetanilide.  This  disappears  in  the  course  of  several 
hours,  and  a  deep  red  solution  is  formed  which,  on  standing  over- 
night, sets  to  a  semi-solid  mass  of  red  crystals.  These  have  not  been 
examined,  because  they  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  on  attempting  to 
collect  them  are  transformed  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  On  adding 
water  to  the  product  of  the  reaction,  the  solid  readily  dissolves, 
yielding  a  red  solution  which  is  separated  from  the  benzene  layer  and 
treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  cloudiness  is 
produced  which  after  a  short  time  coalesces  into  a  red  solid.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  the 
steam-oven.  The  original  aqueous  filtrate  and  the  dark  alcoholic 
washings  deposit  a  further  amount  of  the  substance  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  The  compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  fairly  soluble  in  hot 
benzene,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid ;  5  grams 
require  more  than  1  litre  of  the  solvent  to  yield  a  deep  red  solutioni 
from  which,  on  cooling,  beautiful,  brown  prisms  separate.  The  yield  of 
the  recrystallised  substance  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  thioacetanilide.  Dithioxanthoxalanil  has  no  definite  melting 
point;  it  darkens  above  200^  and  decomposes  at  about  235°  with 
evolution  of  gas : 
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0-1955  gave  0-4360  CO2  and  00548  H^O.     C - 6082  ;  H  =  3-11. 

0-2396     „     14-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  769  mm.     N  =  7-25. 

0-2395     „     0-2843  BaSO^.     S- 16-30. 

CjoHiaOgNjSg  requires  C  =  61 -22;  H  =  3-06;  N  =  7-14;  S- 16-32 

per  cent. 

Bithioxcmthoxalanil  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  even  on 
boiling;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  either  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic 
potash  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  on  digesting  it  with  dilute 
alkalis  (15  per  cent.)  it  gradually  dissolves  and  is  transformed  into 

The  Isomeride  qf  BUhioocanthoxcUanil, 

This  is  isolated  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  yellow 
alkaline  solution,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a  red  solid.  After 
being  washed  with  water,  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  long,  red  needles  which  do  not  melt,  but 
decompose  at  about  195° : 

0-2012  gave  04495  CO^  and  0-0569  H^O.     C  =  60-93 ;  H  =  3-14. 

0-1970     „     0-4420    „      „    00545      „       0  =  61-19;  TT- 3-07. 

0-2302     „     14-4  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  768  mm.     N  =  7-20. 

0-2105     „     0-2507  BaSO^.     S- 16-35. 
C2oHi203N2S2requiresC  -  61-22;  H«  3-06;  N  =  7-14;  S=  16  32  per  cent. 

The  isomeride  of  dithioxanthozalanil  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  more  readily  so  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in 
caustic  potash  or  in  sodium  carbonate,  yielding  yellowish-red 
solutions. 

Thiaxanthoxalana,  PhN<^^^^^-g_g^'g^NPh. 

This  compound  is  formed  on  boiling  dithioxanthozalanil  with  aqueous 
caustic  potash  (15 — 20  per  cent.)  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  heating  for  some  time.  The  transforma- 
tion is  complete  after  six  hours'  boiling,  otherwise  a  mixture  of 
thioxanthoxalanil  and  the  tautomeride  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  is  pro- 
duced. Their  separation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol, 
in  which  the  latter  substance  is  fairly  soluble,  whereas  thioxanthox- 
alanil is  almost  insoluble.  The  yellowish-red  solution,  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide  and  yields  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  which,  after  being  washed  with  water^  is  dried 
on  porous  porcelain.  The  substance  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  shiny,  orange 
plates  which  melt  and  decompose  at  216 — 218° : 
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0-2053  gave  0-4797  COj  and  0*0603  Kfi.    C  =  63-72  ;  H  =  3-26. 
0-2062     „     13-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  746-5  mm.     N  «  7-48. 
0-2460     „     01510  BaSO^.     S-8-43. 
CjoHijO^NgS requires  C  =  63-83  j  H  =  3-19  ^  N -  7-44  ;  S  =  8*51  percent. 

Thiaxanthoxalanil  dissolves  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  on  warm- 
ing to  yield  a  pale  yellow  solution,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  even  on  boiling. 

The  formation  of  this  substance  is  not  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  s  complete 
decomposition  is  not  effected  by  the  dilute  alkali ;  this  does  not  take 
place  until  dithiozanthoxalanil  is  boiled  with  concentrated  (about 
75  per  cent.)  aqueous  caustic  potash.  The  brown  crystals  fbrst  dis- 
solve, yielding  a  red  solution  which  shortly  deposits  a  yellow  solidi 
this  afterwards  disappears,  and  a  green  liquid  is  produced  which 
retains  an  oil  in  suspension.  After  one  hour's  heating,  the  product 
of  the  reaction  is  agitated  with  ether ;  this  extracts  an  oil  which  has 
been  recognised  as  aniline.  The  alkaline  layer  gives  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  ether  and, 
on  removal  of  the  solvent,  is  left  behind  as  a  green  resin.  The 
remaining  acid  solution  contains  oxalic  acid. 

Dtthiox€mthaocalo']P'toluidilf 
(p)0H.-C.H,-N<^;^^9^N.C.H,.CH,('^). 

Thioaceto-^toluidide,  which  had  been  prepared  according  to  Jacob- 
son  and  Key's  directions  {Ber.^  1889,  22,  906),  is  not  so  readily 
soluble  in  benzene  as  thioacetanilide.  On  adding  this  substance 
(33  grams),  dissolved  in  hot  benzene,  to  the  solution  which  is  formed 
by  mixing  dry  sodium  ethoxide  (13-6  grams)  suspended  in  benzenei 
and  ethyl  oxalate  (29*5  grams),  a  precipitate  is  formed  in  this  case 
also ;  this  dissolves  after  several  hours,  yielding  a  deep  red  solution 
which,  however,  on  standing  overnight,  does  not  deposit  a  solid.  It  is 
agitated  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  layer  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  cloudiness  is  produced  which,  after  a 
short  time,  coalesces  into  a  red  solid ;  this  dissolves  in  much  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  bunches  of  dark  red 
needles  which  are  paler  in  colour  than  dithioxanthoxalaniL  The 
substance  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  248^  : 

0-2020  gave  0-4645  CO,  and  0-0708  Hfi.     C-62-71  ;  H=3-89. 

0-2080  „  11-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  775  mm.  N-6-63. 
CjjHjgOjNjSg  requires  C  «  62-85  ;  H  =  3-81 ;  N  =  6*67  per  cent 
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ITiioxcmthoxalo'^^luidil, 
0,)CH,.C.H,.N<^Wi^9^^N.C.H,.OH.(p). 

Dithioxanthozalo^toluidil  dissolves  in  dilate  aqueous  caustic  potash, 
but  not  so  readily  as  dithioxantboxalanil ;  it  yields  a  dark  red  solution 
which,  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  red  precipitate, 
and  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved.  This  indicates 
that  the  formation  of  the  isomeride  of  the  dithio>derivative  is 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  thioxanthoxalo-^toluidil.  This 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  red  precipitate  is  a 
mixture.  I  have  not  been  able  to  separate  it,  and  on  analysis  of  the 
product,  which  had  been  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 

0-2004  gave  0-4683  00^  and  0  0725  HgO.     0  =  63-73;  H-4-01; 
which  lie  between  the  numbers  required  for  the  two  substances  : 
CjgHigOjNjSj  requires  C  =  62-85  ;  H  -  381, 
OgjHigO^NaS        „        C  =  65 -34  ;  H  =  3-96  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prepare  thioxanthoxalo^-toluidil  in  a  pure  state,  the 
dithio-compound  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  (15—20 
per  cent.)  for  five  to  six  hours ;  the  alkaline  solution,  when  cold,  is 
mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
evolved  and  a  yellow  solid  is  precipitated.  This,  after  being  washed 
with  water,  is  dried  on  a  porous  plate  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble ;  on  cooling,  shiny, 
orange  plates  separate  which  are  paler  in  colour  than  the 
corresponding  thioxanthoxalanil,  and  melt  at  226 — 228^  with 
decomposition : 

0-2018  gave  0-4815  CO,  and  00722  HgO.     C  =  66-07 ;  H  =  3-97. 
CjgHigO^NjS  requires  C  =  6534 ;  H  =  396  per  cent. 
This  substance,  like  thioxanthoxalanil,  readily  dissolves  in  alkalis  as 
well  as  alkali  carbonates. 

DWitoocanthoxalo-m-xylidiL 
(1 : 3)(CH,),-CaH.(4)N<^^;^^^^N(4)-C.H3(CH,),(l :  3). 

The  solution  which  is  formed  on  adding  ethyl  oxalate  (11  grams)  to 
sodium  ethoxide  (5  grams),  suspended  in  benzene,  when  mixed  with 
thioaceto-77i-xylidide  (13  grams)  dissolved  in  benzene  (it  is  readily 
soluble  in  this  solvent),  yields  a  precipitate  which  disappears  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  forming  a  dark  red  solution.      This  does  not  depo.-it  a 
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solid,  but  on  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid  an 
oily  product  is  precipitated  which,  on  standing,  sets  to  a  dark  brown 
solid.  This  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  than  the 
former  dithio-derivative,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  brick-red, 
prismatic  plates  which  soften  at  225^  and  melt  at  about  235^  with 
decomposition : 

0-2002  gave  04710  CO,  and  0-0820  H^O.     C- 64-1 6 ;  H«4-55. 

0-2270     „     12-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  773  mm.    N  =  6-40. 

0-2587    „     0-2722  BaSO^.     8=1445. 

Cg^H^OjNjjSj  requires  C  =  6428 ;  H  =  4-46 ;  N  =  625  ;  S  =  14-29 

per  cent. 

Dithioxanthoxalo-P-napfuhylamil, 

This  substance  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  dithio-com- 
pound,  using  )3-naphthylthioacetamide.  In  order  to  dissolve  the  amide^ 
a  large  quantity  of  hot  benzene  is  required;  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained on  adding  this  solution  to  the  mixture  of  sodium  ethoxide 
and  ethyl  oxalate  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  solution,  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  deposits  a  red  solid  which  is  soluble  in  water.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous  layer,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  boiling 
nitrobenzene  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  small  red  needles.  These 
are  separated  from  the  dark  coloured  mother  liquor  by  filtration 
and  frequently  washed  with  boiling  alcohoL  The  substance  does 
not  melt,  but  begins  to  darken  at  about  250°  and  finally  turns 
black  : 

0-2020  gave  0-5065  COg  and  00625  HjO.     C  =  68-38 ;  H  =  3-43. 

0-2123     „      10-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  770  mm.    N  »  5*70 
C^HigOgNjSj  requires  0  =  68-29  ;  H«3-25;  N-5-69  per  cent. 

This  compound  reacts  with  caustic  potash  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dithio-derivatives.  On  boiling  with  the  alkali  (15  per  cent.),  it 
dissolves  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  solid; 
the  dark  colour  of  the  solution  then  changes  to  yellowish-red.  After 
four  hours'  heating,  the  solution  is  poured  off  from  the  solid  which 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  flask  and  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  and  a  red  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid;  it  dissolves  in 
boiling  nitrobenzene,  but  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  does  not  deposit  any  solid.  I  have  not  analysed 
this  substance,  but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  thioxanihoxalo- 
iS-naphthylamil. 
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Reduction  of  Dithioxanihoxalanil, 

The  dark  red  solution  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
rapidly  decolorised  by  zinc  dust.  Instead  of  bringing  the  dithio- 
compound  into  solution,  which  requires  a  considerable  volume  of  the 
solvent,  it  is  more  convenient  to  boil  the  substance  (8  grams)  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (about  500  cc),  and  to  add 
gradually  an  excess  of  zinc  dust  to  the  suspension,  when  in  a  few 
minutes  the  action  is  complete.  The  product  is  filtered  while  hot 
through  asbestos,  and  the  residue  again  extracted  with  acetic  acid. 
The  filtrate,  which  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  cannot  be  concentrated 
by  distillation  of  the  acid,  because  it  turns  red ;  it  is  therefore  mixed 
with  water,  when  a  gelatinous  substance  is  precipitated.  This  is  washed 
with  water,  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  and  dissolved  in  boUing  glacial 
acetic  acid;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  grey,  shiny  plates 
which  do  not  melt,  but  begin  to  darken  at  about  240°  and  finally  turn 
black : 

0-2015  gave  05330  CO,  and  0-0886  HjO.     C  =  72-14  ;  H  =  4*88. 
0-2160     „     15-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  768  mm.     N=s8-53. 
CgoHi^OjNj  requires  C  -  7230  ;  H  -  4-82  ;  N  =  8*43  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  insoluble  in  benzene,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  more  readily  so,  however,  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its 
constitution,  as  stated  before  (p.  799),  is  probably  to  be  represented 
thus: 


-'^<six^>"^'- 


A  similar  compound  is  formed  from  dithioxanthoxalo-p-toluidil, 
which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  nearly  colourless  prisms, 
and  on  heating  behaves  like  the  former  substance.  The  yield  in  both 
cases  is  very  small. 

The  compound,  Cj^Hj^OgNgt  which  is  produced  on  reduction  of 
dithioxanthoxalanil  (and  the  corresponding  substance  obtained  from 
the  homologue  of  the  dithio-derivative)  is  not  soluble  either  in  sodium 
carbonate  or  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  on  boiling 
with  these  reagents  yields  a  blue  substance ;  this,  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  it  dissolves,  however,  fairiy 
readily  when  the  alkali  has  been  washed  away.  The  blue  solid  and  its 
solution,  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  turn  red,  and  yield  a 
compound  which  by  alkalis  is  transformed  back  again  into  its  blue 
salts.  The  red  substance  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  hot  nitrobenzene,  and  on  cooling  separates  in  reddish- 
brown  crystals.     The  small  yield  of  the  reduction  product  of  dithio- 
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zanthozalanil  has  prevented  me  from  Btudying  more  closely  Ute 
remarkable  transformation  it  undergoes  when  treated  with  alkalis, 
but  I  am  continuing  this  investigation  in  order  to  prove  the  relation 
of  the  substance  which  is  thus  formed  to  the  compounds  with  sunilar 
properties. 

GONYILLE  AND   CAIUS   CoLLEOE, 

Camdridgx. 


LXXV. — The  Magnetic  Rotation  of  Sexatriene, 
CH/.CH-CHrCH-CHlCHa,  and  its  Belationship  to 
Benzene  and  other  Aromatic  Compounds:  also 
its  Refractive  Power.* 

By  SiE  WiLLUM  Hbnbt  Pbrkin. 

In  a  paper  on  magnetic  rotatory  power,  especially  of  aromatic  coid- 
pounds  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1025),  attention  is  repeatedly  drawn  to  tk 
very  high  rotations  of  aromatic  compounds,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  abnormally  high  values  is  espectally 
emphasised.     That  the  values  for  aromatic  compounds  should  be  mnch 
higher  than  those  of  aliphatic  saturated  compounds  was  to  be  expected, 
because  rotations  increase  for  every  unsaturated  grouping  which  tlie 
substance  contains,  but  that  they  should  be  so  abnorm«Jly  high  as 
they  have  been  found  to  be,  admitted,  at  that  time,  of  no  satisfactory 
explanation.     The  examination  of  hexylene,  diallyl,  and  dipropaigjl 
showed  that  their  magnetic  rotations  appeared  to  be  about  normal,  ud 
the  value  for  each  unsaturated  grouping  rose  only  slightlj  as  the 
number  of  these  groupings  increased  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  255 1).    The 
two  acetylene  groupings  in   dipropargyl,  CH:C'CHj*CB[,*CiCH,  abo 
seemed   to  act  like  four   ordinary  unsaturated    groups,    but  when 
dipropargyl  was  compared  with  its  isomeiide  benzene,  a  very  strikiiig 
di£Perence  in  rotation  was  observed,  the  value  for  dipropargyl  (10-435) 
being  much  lower  than  that  of  benzene  (11 '284).     It  was  supposed  at 
the  time  that  this  difference  was  due,  in  some  way,  to  the  ring  forma* 
tion  of  benzene. 

♦  Compare  J.  W.  Bruhl  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  116,  and  Ber.  1907,  40,  878). 

t  Grfzier  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys,,  1892,  [vi],  2(3,  328,  846)  has  shown  that  diallyl  ud 
dipropargj'l  as  ordinarily  prepared  are  not  pure  products,  but  contain  small  qnantitiei 
of  isomeric  ^hydrocarbons,  so  that  the  true  magnetic  rotations  of  the  pure  snbstanoes 
may  be  found  to  differ  to  some  slight  extent  from  those  given  in  tlus  paper. 
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That  this  was  the  chief  reason  became,  however,  very  doubtful  when 
the  remarkable  observation  was  made  that  (2-A*'^*^^menthadiene, 

which  contains  two  unsaturated  groupings  in  conjunction,  yielded 
abnormally  high^numbers  for  the  magnetic  rotation  (Trans.,  1906,  89, 
854).  This  result  seemed  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  high 
rotations  of  benzene  derivatives  and  other  substances  containing 
unsaturated  groups  in  conjunction  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  groups. 

In  order  to  test  this  supposition,  it  seemed  very  desirable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  examine  some  open  chain  compounds  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  association  might  be  determined  without  any  disturbing 
influence  due  to  ring  formation.  Fortunately  this  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  discovery  of  P.  van  Bomburgh  and  W.  van  Dorssen 
{Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.,  Amsterdam,  1905,  8,  565)  of  hexairiene, 
CHjICH'CHICH'CHICHg,  which  contains  three  contiguous  unsaturated 
groups,  and  I  have  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  in 
placing  about  25  c.c.  of  this  rare  substance  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  examination.  Two  separate  determinations  of  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  the  freshly  fractionated  hydrocarbon  were  made  and  these 
gave  concordant  results,  the  average  value  being  12*196.  This  is  a 
remarkably  high  number,  higher  indeed  than  that  of  benzene  itself 
(11*284),  from  which  hexatriene  only  differs  in  containing  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  more. 

The  difference  in  the  formulie  of  hexatriene  and  benzene  is  simply 
the  difference  of  ring  formation  due  to  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  hexane 
and  hexam ethylene ;  the  latter  value  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally and  found  to  be  0*982  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  295). 

If  we  subtract  this  difference  from  hexatriene,  we  obtain  a  value  for 
the  magnetic  rotation  of  benzene  based  on  the  assumption  that  benzene 
contains  three  unsaturated  groupings. 

Magnetic  rotation  of  hexatriene    12*196 

Difference  for  ring  formation    0*982 

Calculated  rotation  of  benzene 1 1  '214 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  number  is  practically  identical 
with  that  actually  found  for  the  rotation  of  benzene  (11*284),  and  this 
fact  seems  to  point  to  two  important  conclusions,  namely,  that  benzene 
contains  three  contiguous  unsaturated  groupings  (Kekul^'s  formula), 
and  secondly  that  these  have  substantially  the  same  value  as  in  the 
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case  of  open  chain  compounds.     Another  set  of  oomparisons  which 
point  in  the  same  direction  is  the  following  : 


1 


Hezatriene 

Hexane  

...     12-196 
...       6-646 

Benzene 

Hezamethylene . . 

Difference 

11-284 
5-664 

Difference  

...       5-560 

5-620 

These  comparisons  of  such  widely  differing  suhstances  are,  moreover, 
interesting  for  another  reason,  namely,  because  the  difference  (5-6 
approx.)  gives  us  a  reliable  value  for  the  association  of  three  doable 
linkings.*  In  this  connexion,  the  following  comparisons  of  hexatriene, 
CHjICH-CHrOH-CHrOHy  and  diallyl,  CH^rCH-CHj-CH^-CHICHy 
serve  to  show  the  remarkable  effect  which  is  produced  when  two  on- 
saturated  groups  become  united  by  means  of  a  third.  In  the  formula 
for  diallyl,  there  are  two  unsaturated  groups  separated  by  'CHj-CH^*; 
in  hexatriene  this  intermediate  group  is  displaced  by  "GHIGH-,  a 
displacement  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  cause  a  rise 
of  rotation  of  about  0*730.  The  actual  determinations  gave,  however, 
the  following  figures : 

Hexatriene 12196 

Diallyl ; 8-420 


Difference    3-776 

and  it  is  seen  that  the  rise  in  rotation  is  about  three  whole  numbers 
more  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  unsaturated  gronpings 
not  been  associated. 

In  making  some  attempt  to  estimate  approximately  the  effect  of 
association  in  connexion  with  unsaturated  groupings,  the  following 
points  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

(^^»^»)_p-Menthadiene  and  <2-limonene, 

CHMe<ggj:J^>0-C<J^.   and  CKe<^^^>CK-0<^, 

both  contain  two  unsaturated  groupings,  and  are  exactly  similarly 
constituted,  with  the  exception  that  in  d-menthadiene  the  two  un- 
saturated groupings  are  associated,  whereas  in  (i-limonene  they  are 
separated  by  the  group  •CH^'CH,*.  The  difference  in  the  obeerved 
rotations  of  these  two  terpenes  is  1*815,  or  0*907  for  each  associated 

*  By  the  yalue  for  an  associated  double  linking  is  nnderstood  the  number  whidi 
represents  the  conversion  of  the  group  *CHs*CH2*  into  an  asaocicUed  double  linking 
'CH:CH*.  The  actual  effect  due  to  association  would  be  obtained  by  sabtrvcting 
from  this  the  value  for  unsaturation  (that  is,  the  value  obtained  when  the  groap 
'CH^'CH,'  is  converted  into  an  ordinary  unsaturated  group). 
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unsaturated  group,  as  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  their 
respective  rotations  : 

(i-A''^-p-Menthadiene    13061 

cf-Limonene 11  *246 


2)1;816^ 
6-907 


If  0*730  (the  ordinary  value  for  unsaturation)  is  added  to  this,  we 
obtain  1*637  as  the  rise  in  rotation  due  to  the  conversion  of  a 
group,  *CH^*CH,*,  into  an  associated  double  linking,  *CHICH*.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  value  is  considerably  less  than  that 
observed  in  the  case  of  thar€B  associated  double  Unkings,  because,  if 
the  difference  between  hexatriene  and  hezane  (namely,  5*550,  see 
above)  is  divided  by  three,  we  obtain  1*85  as  the  value  for  each  of 
the  three  double  linkings  in  hexatriene. 

In  the  case  of  (]{-A''^'-^menthadiene,  we  have  the  interestiog  con- 
dition that  one  of  the  associated  double  linkings  is  situated  within 
whilst  the  other  is  outside  the  ring,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  similar  rise  in  value  to  that  observed  when 
both  associated  linkings  are  inside  or  outside  a  ring,  although  there 
may,  of  course,  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  rise. 

The  only  case  of  the  association  of  two  unsaturated  groupings 
within  the  ring  which  has  been  directly  measured  is  the  case  of 
A^  -'-dihydrobenzene, 

(Crossley,  Trans.,  1904,  85, 1418),  which  was  found  to  have  a  rotation 
of  8*093.  If  the  value  for  hexamethylene  (5*664)  is  deducted  from 
this,  we  obtain  2*429  as  the  value  of  the  two  associated  double  linkings 
or  1*218  for  each,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  rather  smaller  value  than  might 
have  been  expected.  No  open  chain  compound  has,  so  far,  been 
measured  which  contains  two  associated  double  linkings,  but  a  substance 
of  this  type  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  the  determination  of 
its  magnetic  rotation  should  yield  very  interesting  results. 

In  comparing  <f-A''^*^-j9-menthadiene  with  hexatriene  it  was 
indicated  that  rotation  rises  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  the  number  of 
associated  double  linkings  in  the  molecule  iocreases,  and  that  this  rise 
quickly  becomes  enormous  may  be  shown  from  the  following  considera- 
tions.    Styrene, 

is  benzene  to  which  an  associated  double  linking  has  been  added,  and 
the  effect  of  this  addition  may  be  estimated  as  follows. 
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When  st3rrene  is  compared  with  ethylbenzene,  it  is  clear  that  Uie 
former  is  derived  from  the  latter  hy  the  conversion  of  the  groap 
•CH^'CH^*  into  the  associated  double  linking  'GHIGHf 

If,  then,  we  deduct  the  rotation  of  ethylbenzene  (13*382)  from  thit 
of  styrene  (16*041)  we  obtain  the  high  figure  2*659  as  the  resalt  of 
this  change.  This  number  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  value  of 
the  additional  associated  double  linking ;  it  is  obviously  the 
in  value  of  the  three  double  Unkings  contained  in  benzene  by  i 
tion  with  a  fourth.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  three 
associated  double  linkings  in  benzene  have  a  value  of  5*620  or 
1*87  for  each,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  four  associated 
double  linkings  in  styrene  may  be  calculated  as  8*279  (5*630+ 
2*659)  or  2*07  for  each.  Clearly  then  there  has  been  a  consider 
able  rise  in  the  value  for  each  associated  linking  in  passing  from 
a  compound  containing  three  to  one  containing  four  such  linkiDgs.  If 
the  molecule  contains  still  more  associated  double  linkings,  the  rise  in 
rotation  increases  enormously  with  the  number  of  such  linkings  and, 
in  this  conoezion,  the  case  of  stilbene, 

CH<^g:^5>C-CH:CH-C<g|:gg>CH 

which  contains  seven  associated  double  linkings,  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  The  rotation  of  stilbene  is  33*143,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  rotation  of  dibenzyl,  24*997,  we  obtain  8-146  as  the  reenlt 
of  introducing  the  seventh  associated  double  linking.  The  total  nee 
in  rotation  due  to  the  seven  double  linkings  is  therefore  19*366 
(8*146  +  11-240  from  two  benzene  rings)  or  about  2*77  for  each. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  naphthalene,  the  enormoos 
rotation  of  which  is  probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  suggested  in 
considering  the  other  cases  mentioned  above.  If  naphthalene  is 
represented  by  the  formula 

'?         S  ^^ 

:h      c        ch 

it  contains  five  associated  double  linkings,  and  is  derived  from  bennna 
by  the  addition  of  two  such  linkings.  The  rotation  of  naphthalene  iff 
25-125,  and  if  the  value  of  benzene,  -2H,  10*776,  is  deducted  from 
this  we  obtain  the  enormous  value  14*349  for  the  introduction  of  tbs 
grouping  •CHICH-CHICH-.  The  actual  value  of  each  of  the  fin 
associated  double  linkings  in  naphthalene  may  be  roughly  calen* 
lated  thus.  The  rotation  of  hexamethylene  is  5*664  and  two- 
thirds  of  this,  or  3-776,  represents  the  value  of  •CH,*CH,-CH,'CH,* 
in  the  ring. 
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The  value  for  decahydronaphthalene, 

CH,  CH, 


j/Hj  Y         T     2 
m.  CH    CH.   ' 

CHj,  CHj 


calculated  on  this  basis  is  therefore 

Hexamethylene  -2H 6'166 

•CHj-CHj-CHj-CHa     3776 

Decahydronaphthalene 8*932 

If  this  is  deducted  from  the  rotation  of  naphthalene  (25*125)  we 
obtain  16*193  as  the  value  for  five  associated  double  Unkings  or  3*24 
for  each  of  these.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  rise 
due  to  association  is  brought  to  light  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  rotations  of  benzene  and  diphenyl.  Diphenyl  is  produced 
when  2  molecules  of  benzene  unite  with  the  loss  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  rotation  of  diphenyl  is  25*304,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  value  of  2  molecules  of  benzene  less  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
22*060,  we  have  a  rise  of  rotation  of  3*244,  which  can  only  be  due  to 
the  association  of  the  two  sets  of  three  double  Unkings  which  is  brought 
about  when  the  two  phenyl  groups  combine. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  each  of  the  three  double  linkings  in 
benzene  has  risen  from  1*87  to  2*41  in  diphenyl  simply  as  the  result 
of  causing  the  two  sets  of  three  to  combine  and  become  six. 

Leaving  out  the  case  of  naphthalene,  which  is  not  quite  comparable, 
the  above  deductions  may  be  conveniently  summarised  and  we  then 
obtain  a  clear  representation  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  rise  of 
rotation  due  to  association  increases  more  or  less  uniformly  with  the 
number  of  associated  Unkings  contained  in  the  molecule. 

In  dihydrobenzene,  two  associated  double  Unkings  have  a  value  of 
1*22  each ;  in  benzene,  three  have  the  value  of  1*87  each;  in  styrene, 
/our  have  the  value  of  2*07  each ;  in  diphenyl  six  have  the  value  of 
2 '61  each,  and  in  stilbene,  seven  have  the  value  of  2*77  each. 

In  my  paper  on  ''The  Magnetic  Botatory  Power  of  Aromatic 
Compounds"  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1161)  attention  was  repeatedly  called 
to  the  ''  screening  "  effect  which  is  observed  when  a  group  enters  the 
molecule  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  double  linkings  from  becoming 
associated.  The  value  of  C^H^^*  in  benzene  is  11*03;  when  two  of 
these  groups  are  united,  in  diphenylmethane,  by  a  'CH,*  group^  the 
value  of  each,  C^H^*  rises  to  11*411. 

When,  however,   the    intervening   'CH,*   in   diphenylmethane    is 
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removed,  so  that  the  two  phenyl  groups  come  into  direct  anion,  the 
influence  of  each  C^H^*  group  rises  to  12*657. 

It  seems  therefore  that  when  the  associated  doable  linkings  are 
screened  by  'OH^*,  they  still  exert  a  certain  although  comparatiTely 
slight  influence  on  the  rotation  of  the  molecule.  When  the  screening 
group  contains  oxygen,  the  effect  is  still  more  marked,  as  is  evideot 
from  the  consideration  of  the  two  following  cases.  In  allyl  benioate, 
CHjICH-CHj-COj-C^Hg,  the  screening  effect  of  the  group  -CHj-COj- 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  group  CHjICH*  is  scarcely  influenced  hj 
the  presence  of  the  phenyl  group  and  has  an  almost  normal  value,  aod 
again  in  the  case  of  phenyl  allyl  ether,  CgHg-O-CHj-CHICHy  Uw 
group  'O^CHj*  greatly  minimises  the  effect  of  the  phenyl  group  on 
the  unsaturated  grouping  •GHICH^'  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1141). 

Attention  had  previously  been  called  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1095, 1098, 
1162)  to  the  very  remarkable  difference  which  had  been  observed  io 
the  influence  of  the  'NO^,  ^Hj,  and  'NMcj  groups,  when  introduced 
into  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  NOj  group,  in  which  nitrogen  is 
quinqaevalent,  causes  a  diminution  in  the  rotation  of  benzene,  whereis 
the  NH,  and  NMe,  groups  with  tervalent  nitrogen  raise  the  rotation 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  as  the  following  comparisons  show : 

Mag.  rot.  Mai^.  rot. 

Nitrobenzene  9361  Aniline 16076 

Benzene  11*284  Benzene    11*284 


Difference  -1*923  Difference +4*792 

The  cases  of  dimethylaniline  (22*888)  and  dimethyl-/3.naphthylamioe 
(47*377)  are  even  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  first  instance  the 
introduction  of  the  *NMe2  group  into  benzene  raises  the  rotation  bj 
11*604,  and  in  the  second  that  of  naphthalene  by  22*252,  whereas  this 
group,  in  the  aliphatic  series,  has  only  a  very  small  rotation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rotation  of  ethylamine  (dimethylamine  has  not  been 
measured)  is  only  3*609.  It  seems  probable  that  the  large  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  the  NH^  and  NMoj  groups  is  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  'CHICH^*  group  (p.  810),  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  association  of  the  unsaturated  groups  with  the  associated 
double  linkings  of  the  nucleus.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  ohsem- 
tion  that  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline  and  dimethylaniline  in  which 
the  nitrogen  atoms  have  become  saturated  have  in  the  case  of  aniline 
a  rotation  very  little  higher  than  that  of  this  base,  and  in  dimethji- 
aniline  a  considerably  lower  rotation  (aniline  16*076  aniline  hydro- 
chloride =  16*394;  dimethylaniline  22*888,  dimethylaniline  hydro- 
chloride =  18*326).  When  therefore  the  value  of  hydrogen  chloride 
(2*245)  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  addition  with  con- 
sequent saturation  of  the  nitrogen  atom  has  produced  a  remarkable 
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loweriDg  in  the  rotation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  introduction 
of  a  second  NO^,  NHg,  or  NMe,  group  does  not  act  like  the  first.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  NO,  group  there  is  no  longer  a  reduction,  but  a 
slight  rise  in  the  rotation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second  NHj  and  NMe, 
groups  the  rise  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  intro- 
duction. 


Comparison  qf  the  EqfracHve  Power  qf  Bexatriene  u)Uh  that  of 

JBenzene* 

The  careful  examination  of  freshly  distilled  hexatrienOi  OgHg,  has 
shown  that  the  refraction,  and  especially  the  dispersion,  of  ^is  sub- 
stance are  both  considerably  higher  than  the  calculated. 

Refraction  f^p.  Dispersion  Hy-Ho. 

51'650  4-472 

The  calculated  refractive  power  of  a  substance,  C^Hg,  containing 
three  double  linkings  is  47*300,  or  4  350  less  than  was  actually  found, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  dispersion  of  benzene,  containing  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  less,  is  only  2*426,  or  not  much  more  than  half  that  of 
hexatriene. 

The  comparison  of  the  above  values  for  hexatrieno  with  those  of 
benzene  show  that  the  differences  do  not  run  parallel  with  the 
magnetic  rotation  results.  As  stated  on  p.  808,  the  differences  in 
rotation  between  hexatriene  and  hexane  (5 '550)  and  between  hexa- 
methylene  and  benzene  (5*620)  are  practically  the  same.  But  when 
a  similar  comparison  of  the  refractive  powers  is  made  an  entirely 
different  result  is  obtained. 

Ha.  Ha. 

Hexatriene 51*650  Benzene  44*087 

Hexane  48*630  Hexamethylene ...     45*824 

Difference  +3020  -1*737 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  -these  striking  differences,  but  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that,  although  there  is  often  a  similarity 
between  refractive  powers  and  magnetic  rotations,  many  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  very  little  relationship  seems  to  exist  between 
the  two  sets  of  values.  Thus,  for  example,  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
benzene  is  mt^A  larger  than  that  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a  compound,  C^H^,  containing  three  double  linkings  of  the  ordinary 
value,  whereas  the  refractive  power  is  actually  less  than  that  calcu- 
lated on  the  same  basis.     Similar  peculiarities  have  been  observed  in 
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a  number  of  other  cases,  and  these  tend  to  show  that  magnetic  rotation 
not  infrequently  detects  differences  which  the  determination  of  the 
refractive  power  fails  to  reveal. 

EZPEBIMBNTAL. 

The  specimen  of  hexatriene  (about  25  c.c.)  was  received  in  a  aealed 
glass  flask.     When  opened,  it  was  found   that  a  few  drops  of  the 
substance,  when  placed  on  bibulous  paper,  did  not  entirely  evaponte^ 
but  left  an  oily  stain ;   it  had  therefore  apparently  polymerised  to 
some  extent,  as  its  original  boiling  point  was  79 '5— 8 P.     On  distil- 
lation, most  of  it  passed  over  between  77°  and  80°,  chiefly  78--dCP. 
The  temperature  was  then  allowed  to  rise  to  96°,  when  the  distillatioQ 
almost  ceased,  about  3  c.c.  of  a  viscid  oily  product  being  left  behind. 
The  fraction  77 — 80°  was  examined  as  to  its  density,  magnetic  rotaii(m, 
and   refractive   power.     Seventeen  days  later  this  product  was  re- 
fractionated  ;  it  then  passed  over  mostly  between  77*5°  and  79°,  only  a 
small  amount  of  polymerised  product  being  left  behind.     This  fraction 
was  also  examined,  and  was  found  to  have  practically  the  same  density, 
magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  as  the  previous  product.    On 
keeping  this  for  several  weeks  it  underwent  scarcely  any  change,  only 
a  minute  quantity  of  polymerised  product  being  formed.    It  almost 
appears  as  though  the  original  product  contained  two  isomeric  hydro- 
carbons, one  polymerising  quickly  and  the  other  slowly,  the  specimeo 
I  examined  consisting  of  the  latter,  but  as  very  small  changes  of  con- 
ditions often  greatly  influence  the  rate  of  polymerisation,  this  is  a 
point  that   cannot  be  decided   without  further  experiment.     Strong 
sulphuric  acid  causes  polymerisation   to   take   place   instantly  with 
formation  of  a  solid  substance.     It  was  also  found  that  if  hexatriene 
is    placed    in   a    tube  full   of    oxygen    over  mercury  it    undergoes 
oxidation,  the  volume  of  gas  soon  becoming  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  results  are  the  averages  obtained  from  the  examinatioo 
of  the  two  fractions  above  referred  to,  obtained  after  different  intervals 
of  time  : 

Av.  b.  p.  77-7—79°. 

DmsUy  :  d4°/4°   075190 ;  c^l5°/15°,  0-74229  ;  c^25°/25^  073444. 


Magnetic  rotation : 

t. 

Sp.  rot. 

MoL  rot 

13-75° 

2-0402 

12196 
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Refractive  power : 

(il6-2°/4°«  0-74067 

M  16-2-.                     -d-  d^ 

H.     1-47819                 0-64562  51650 

H^     1-50272                0-67878  54302 

Hy     1-51958                0-70155  56-124 

Disp.Hy- Ha  =4-472. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
magnetic  rotation  and  refraction  values  of  the  crude  polymerised  pro- 
duct left  from  the  distillation  of  hexatriene,  because  if  it  were  formed 
from  the  hydrocarbon  with  the  production  of 

CH^XH-CpH-CH-CHICH, 
CHjICH'CH-Cfl-CHICHj' 

this  substance  would  contain  no  associated  double  Unkings  and  would 
therefore  give  very  much  lower  values  than  two  molecules  of  hezatriene 
itself.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Polymerised  hexatriene  diatilling  above  95°. 

Density  :  d  15°/15°  088494 ;  d  25725°  0'87920. 

Magnetic  rotation: 

Mol.  Rot. 

t  Sp.  Rot.  ForCaHg.        For  (CeHg)^. 

14°  1-7605  8-836  17673 

Refractive  poioer : 

c2  16-75°/4°  =  0-88295 

M-1 

-1  ^-^ 

^^^'75'^  "T"  ForCeHa.     For  (CeHs)^ 

Ha 1-51569         0-58406  46725         93450 

Hp 1-53348         0-60421  48337         96*674 

Hy 1-54481         0-61703  49362         98-724 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained    compared    With   those   of 
hexatriene : 

Magnetic  rotation :       ^ 

Rot.  of  2  mols.  of  Hexatriene  24*380 

„  „  polymerised  product  |  itato 

taken  as  (CeHg),        /    -         '^'^^^ 

Keduction  due  to  polymerisation      ...  6-708 
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Rrfractive  power : 

Ha  2  mols.  of  Hexatriene      103'3(>0 

„                polymerised  product  1  qo.ijq 

taken  as  (CejHg)^        J            '"  ^'^  *" 

Reduction  due  to  polymerisation         ...  9 '851 

The  magnetic  rotation  of  a  polymeride  of  the  above  constitntion 
should  be  about  equivalent  to  that  of  2  molecules  of  dialljl 
less  4H,  thus  : 

Rot.  of  2  mola  diallyl  (8*420  x  2)  =  16*840 
le88  4H  1016 


15-824 


Considering  the  product  still  contained  traces  of  hexatriene  which 
would  raise  its  rotation  (which  is  about  1*85  too  high),  it  would 
appear  not  unlikely  that  polymerisation  takes  place  in  the  direction 
indicated  above. 


LXXVI. — The    Action     of   Tribromopropane      on     the 
Sodium  Derivative  of  Ethyl  Malonate.     Part  L 

By   William    Heney    Perkin,   jun.,  and    John    Lionel    SmoNssar 
(Schunck  Research  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connexion  with  the  chemistry 
of  closed  carbon  chains  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  stability 
of  the  rings  in  the  series,  cyc^propane,  eyc/obutane,  c^e/opentane,  eydo- 
hexane,  <&c., 

During  the  discussion  of  his  well  known  *'  Spannungs  Theorie  "  * 
{Ber,,  1885,  18,  2279),  Baeyer  expressed  the  view  that  the  five-earbon 
cycZbpentane  ring  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  stable  combination^ 
and  that  the  cyclohutAne  ring  would  be  more  stable  than  the  cydo- 
propane  ring.  Many  facts  have,  however,  come  to  ligh^,  especially 
during  the  last  few  years,  which  seem  to  indicate  that,  whilst  the 
eyc^obutane  ring  is,  on  the  whole,  more  stable  than  the  cyclopropane 
ring,  the  cyc^propane  ring  is,  at  all  events  under  certain  conditioiis» 
much  more  readily  produced  than  the  cyc^obutane  ring.     It  is  well 
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known  that  trimethylenecarboxylic  acid  8u£Eers  disruption  when  it  is 
treated  with  hjdrobromic  acid  in  the  cold, 

/\  — >        CHjBr-CHj-CHg-COaH. 

CHj-CH-CO^H 

^e^oBtttanecarboxjlic  acid  is  stable  to  hydrobromic  acid,  but  cyclo- 
batanol,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  into  ay-dibromobutane  when 
it  is  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid, 

CHj<^^>CH-OH        — ^        CHj-CHBr-CHj-CHgBr, 

and  the  dimethylcyc^obutane  ring  in  pinene  su£Pers  disruption  when 
tlie  terpene  is  treated  with  hydrogen  chloride  even  at  -  20^  : 
CH:CMe-CH  CHj^-CHMeCHCl 


CMej 


CMe, 


Pinene.  isoBornyl  chloride. 

The  careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  derivatives 
clearly  proves  that  the  stability  of  the  cydopro'p&ne  and  c^c^obutane 
rings  depends  to  a  much  greater  extent  on^the  nature  and  position  of 
the  groups  attached  to  the  ring  than  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms 
which  the  ring  contains.     Thus,  for  example,  whilst   c^cZopropane- 

1 : 1-dicarboxylic  acid,   y/\  ,  is  characterised   by   the  ease 

CH,-0(C02H), 
with  which  it  suffers  disruption,  the  1 : 2-dicarboxylic  acid, 

/\ 
COjH-CH-CH-COjH 

is  a  substance  of  quite  remarkable  stability. 

With  regard  to  whether  the  cyclopropane  or  the  c^c/obutane  ring  is 
the  more  readily  produced,  the  evidence  seems  to  be,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  in  favour  of  the  c^/opropane  ring,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  considerations. 

Acetylpropyl  bromide  yields  acotylc^cZopropane  when  it  is  treated 
with  alkalis, 

/\  ->  /\    • 

CH,'CO-CH,  CHjBr  CHg-CO-CH-CHj 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  ethyl  a-bromoglutarate  into  c^opropane- 

1 : 2-dicarbox7lic  acid, 

CHj  CHj 

/\  -^  /\  . 

OO^t-CH,  OHBr-COjEt  COjHCH— CH'COjH 
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and  caronic  acid  is   produced  quantitatively  when  ethyl  hydrogen 
a-bromodimethylglutarate  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash, 
CMeo  CMe, 

COjH-CHj  CHBr'COjEt  CO^H-CH-CH-COjH 

The  e^c^butane  ring  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  under  conditions 
analogous  to  the  above. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  endeavour  to  soire 
the  problem  of  the  relative  ease  of  formation  of  the  ^ycfopropane  and 
e^c^obutane  rings  experimentally  by  employing  some  reaction  whieh 
offered  equal  possibilities  for  the  formation  of  the  two  lings.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethjl  malonate  reacts  with 
ethylene  bromide  and  trimethylene  bromide  with  the  formation  of 
o^c^propane-  and  cyc/obutane-dicarboxylic  esters, 

2^^  +  Na^qCOaEt),  -    ^I^CXCOjEt)^   +   2NaBr 

^^2<cH'Br  +  NajCCCOjEt)^  -  CHj<g^>C(COjEt),  +  2NaBr. 

Now  tribromopropane,  CHjBr'CHBr'CHjBr,  may  be  said  to  contain, 
within  its  molecule,  both  ethylene  bromide  and  trimethylene  bromide, 
and  therefore,  always  provided  that,  of  the  three  bromine  atoms,  one 
of  those  in  the  a-position  reacts  in  the  first  instance  with  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  malonate,  there  should  then  be  equal  chances  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  reaction  for  the  closing  of  either  the  cyclo- 
propane or  cydohvitaiie  ring, 
(C02Et)jCNa-CH2-CHBr-CH3Br    — > 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  stability  of  the  a-  and  )3-bromine 
atoms,  we  treated  tribromopropane  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  obtaiaed 
j3-bromoallyl  ethyl  ether,  CH^ICBr'CH^'OEt,  a  decomposition  which 
proves  that  the  )3- bromine  atom  reacts  less  readily  than  the  two  others, 
and  this  would  rather  favour  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  eydo- 
butane  ring. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate  was  now  mixed  with  tri- 
bromopropane when  a  vigorous  reaction  took  place,  and  we  obtained  a 
bromo-ester,  Ci^HuO^Br,  which  yielded  a  dibasic  acid,  C4H4((X),H)p 
on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  this  acid  was  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat  with  formation  of  the  correpondiog  monobasic  acid, 
C^Hj'COgH.  The  two  formulas  for  the  bromo-ester  which  at  once 
suggested  themselves  were 
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and  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  with  elimination  of  hydrogen 
bromide  would  then  lead  to  formulae  such  as 

for  the  dibasic  acid,  formulsB  which  appeared  to  agree  remarkably  well 
with  the  observed  properties  of  this  acid.*^  After  a  long  investigation, 
however,  we  ultimately  discovered  that  the  decomposition  of  tribromo- 
propane,  by  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate,  proceeds  in  a 
quite  unexpected  direction,  since  it  is  entirely  different  from  that 
exhibited  by  ethylene  bromide  or  trimethylene  bromide  under  exactly 
similar  conditions.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  bromo-ester, 
CioHjgO^Br,  is  ethyl  y-hr<moaUyhndlonate,  CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(C08Et)2, 
and  the  proof  of  its  constitution  is  as  follows. 

(a)  When  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  methyl  iodide  it  yields 
a-methyl  derivative,  CH2lCBr'CH2'CMe{C02Et)j,  and  therefore,  since 
it  contains  a  replaceable  hydrogen  atom,  it  cannot  be  a  ring  compound, 
as  is  represented  by  the  formulae  given  above. 

(6)  It  is  reduced  with  difficulty,  but  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
added  to  molten  sodium  it  yields  allylmalonic  acid, 
CH2:CH-CH2'CH(C02H)2. 

(c)  The  y-position  of  the  bromine  atom  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  bromo-ester  yields  acelonylmcUanic  acid  when  it  is  treated  either 
with  (i)  potassium  carbonate  or  (ii)  with  hydrobromic  acid, 

(i)  CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(C02Et)2  ->  CH2:C(OH)-CH2-OH(C02Et)2 

-^  CH2-CO-CH2-CH(C02H)2 

(ii)  CH2:CBr-CH2-OH(C02Et)2  -^  CH3-CBr2-CH,-CH(C02Et)2 

-->  OH3-CO-CH2-CH(C02H)2, 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acid  thus  produced  is  acetonyl- 

malonic   acid,  since  heat  decomposes  it    with  elimination  of   carbon 

dioxide  and  formation  of  levulinic  acid.     The  properties  of  the  acid, 

C^K^(C02K)2t  obtained  when  the  bromo-ester  is  treated  with  alcoholic 

potash  suggested  that  it  was  probably  an    unsaturated  c^c^propane 

derivative  produced  according  to  the  scheme  : 

CHj.'CBr  CH2:C 

I  -^  /\  » 

CH2-CH(C02Et)2  CH,-C(C02H)2 

but  this  assumption  was  again  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  discovery 

that  the  ester  of  this  acid,  when  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  and 

methyl  iodide,  yields  a  methyl  derivative  and  therefore  contains  a 

replaceable  hydrogen  atom.     The  observation  was  then  made  that  the 

dibasic  acid,   C4H^(C02H)2,   and    the    monobasic    acid,   C^B^'CO^IB; 

*  Compare  Proc,  1906,  22,  188,  where  the  formula  of  the  bromo-ester  is, 
however,  erroneously  given  as  C]oHiB026r  instead  of  GioH]0O4Br. 
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derived  from  it  by  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  not  onlj  yield 
abnormal  and  explosive  silver  salts  of  the  formulae 

C,H,(CO,Ag)„AgOH 
and  0^11^(002 A.g)^AgOH  respectivelyi  but  also  that  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  with  the 
formation  of  yellow  copper  derivatives.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  brpmo-ester  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  acetylene  derivative,  and  the  constitutional  formulae  of 
the  dibasic  and  monobasic  acids  must  therefore  be 

CH:C'CH,-CH(CO,H),  and  CHiO-CHj-CHj-CO^BL 

We  propose  the  names  Ay-btUinene-aa-diearbaxylie  acid  and 
Ay-btUinene-a-carboxylic  cicid  for  these  two  acids. 

Aj-Butinene-aa-dicarboxylic  acid  is  remarkably  stable,  since  it  is  not 
reduced  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ester  is  reduced  to  allylmalonic  acid, 

CH,:CH-CH,-CH(C02H)j, 
when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  gradually  added  to  molten  sodium. 
Although  butinenedicarboxylic  acid  does  not  yield  an  additive  com- 
pound with  bromine,  it  reacts  readily  with  hydrobromic  acid,  bat  the 
additive  compound  formed  is  very  easily  attacked  by  moisture  with 
the  formation  of  acetonylmalonic  acid,  a  process  which  probably  takes 
place  thus  : 

CH:0-CH,-CH(CO,H)g  ->  CH3-CBr,-CH,-CH(C0jH), 
-->  CH3-00-CHj-CH(C02H)y 

^y-BtUinene-a-carboxyllG  acid  is  also  remarkably  stable  and  is  not 
attacked  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam, 
nor  could  a  definite  additive  product  with  bromine  be  isolated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  yielded  yy-dibramovaUric  acid^ 
CHj-CBrg-CH^-OHj-COjH, 
and  yy-di-iodovcderic    acid,   CHj-CIj-CHj-CHj-OO^H,   when    it    was 
treated  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  in  the  cold  and  the  ester 
was  reduced  to  allylacetic  acid,  CHjICH-CHj-Cfla'CO^H,  by  treatment 
with  alcohol  and  sodium. 

The  methyl  derivatives  of  the  above  acids,  namely, 

CH:C-CHj-OMe(C02H)2  and  CHsC-CH,-0HMe-COaH 

{X^-peTUtTicne-PP-dioarboxylic  add  and  A^-pentincne-P'Oarboxylie  acid), 
have  been  prepared  by  several  processes  and  carefully  investigated ; 
they  exhibit  properties  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  the  parent 
acids. 

The  determination  of  the  densities,  magnetic  rotations,  and 
refractive  powers  of  the  new  substances  described  in  this  commnni* 
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cation  was  undertaken  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  (p.  835),  and  the  bearing 
of  the  results  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  these  substances  is 
discussed  on  p.  838. 

Ethyl  y-Bromoallylmalonate,  CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(COjEt)j. 

In  preparing  this  ester,  Fodium  (33  grams)  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  (400  c.c.)  and,  after  cooling,  a  mixture  of  tribromopropane 
(200  grams)  and  ethyl  malonate  (228  grams)  gradually  added. 

The  reaction  takes  place  with  sufficient  evolution  of  heat  to  bring 
the  alcohol  to  the  boiling  point,  much  sodium  bromide  is  deposited, 
and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the  whole  is  heated  on  the  water-bath 
for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  ensure  complete  decomposition.  Water  is 
then  added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  almost  colourless 
residue  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  (26  mm.).  After  a  good 
deal  of  unchanged  ethyl  malonate  has  passied  over  at  about  100 — 120^, 
the  thermometer  rises  to  about  150^,  between  which  point  and  160^  a 
large  fraction  is  obtained  and  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  described  later 
(p.  842),  {A)  remains  in  the  distilling  flask. 

The  fraction  150 — 160°  (26  mm.)  is  then  subjected  to  further 
fractionation,  when  an  oil  is  readily  obtained  which  distils  constantly 
at  154°  (26  mm.),  but,  in  spite  of  the  constant  boiling  point,  very 
varying  analytical  numbers  were  obtaioed  with  different  specimens,  a 
fact  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  elimination  of  some  hydrogen  bromide 
during  distillation.  In  one  case  the  following  relatively  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  : 

0-1651  gave  02480  CO,  and  0-0735  H,0.     C  =  41-0;  H  =  5-0. 

0-2407     „     0-1650  AgBr.     Br  =  29-1. 

CioHi^O^Br  requires  0  =  43*0  ;  H:  =  5-5  ;  Br  =28-7  per  cent. 

Other  specimens  contained  bromine  varying  between  27*9  and  30*9 
per  cent.  Ethyl  y-bromoallylmalonate  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a 
pungent,  unpleasant  odour,  in  which  the  bromine  atom  is  firmly  fixed, 
since  it  is  only  very  slowly  eliminated  when  the  ester  is  digested  with 
diethylaniline. 

Action  of  ffydrobromtc  Acid,  Formation  of  Acetonylmalonic  Acid, 
CHg-00'CH2-CH(C02H)2.— The  bromo-ester  (10  c.c.)  was  mixed  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  five  times  its  weight  of  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid 
(saturated  at  0°)  and  gently  warmed,  when  the  ester  completely 
dissolved  and,  after  heating  at  100°  for  half  an  hour,  an  oil  was 
observed  to  have  separated  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  brown 
liquid  was  poured  into  water  and  extracted  three  times  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
evaporated,   when  a  brown,  oily  acid  was  obtained  which  gradually 
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became  semi-solid.  In  contact  with  porous  porcelain  the  dark  oQy 
impurity  was  rapidly  absorbed,  and,  after  crystallising  from  water,  a 
colourless  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which  melted  at  about  14S^ 
with  decompositioD.  That  this  acid  was  aoUonylmalonxc  add  wu 
proved  by  careful  comparison  with  a  specimen  of  this  acid  which  hid 
been  prepared  by  the  process  described  on  p.  826. 

Action  of  Potassium  Carbonate  on  Ethyl  y-BronioaUylmdcmU, 
Formation  of  Acetonylmalonie  Acid. — In  studying  this  decomposition, 
the  bromo-ester  (30  grams)  was  digested  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  (90  grams)  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  when  the  oil 
gradually  dissolved,  but  even  after  sixty  hours  a  small  quantity  still 
remained.  This  was  removed  by  filtration,  the  aqueous  solution  wis 
then  acidified,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated, 
when  a  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which,  after  remaining  in  contact 
with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil,  was  recrystallised  from 
ethyl  acetate : 

01 399  gave  02297  COj  and  0-0657  H,0.     C  =  44'8 ;  H  =  5-3. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  45*0 ;  H  =  5*0  per  cent. 

This  acid  melted  at  about  146^  with  decomposition,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  specimen  of  acetonylmalonie  acid,  prepared  by  the  proooBs 
described  on  p.  826,  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  was  147—148°. 

Eeduction    to    Allylmahnic    Acid,    CH,:CH*CH,-CH(CO,H)^— In 
studying  this  reduction,  sodium  (25  grams)  was  heated  at  120^  in  a 
h  —  reflux  apparatus  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  and  then  the  bromo-ester 

(20  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (300  grams)  was  gradually  added 
through  the  condenser.  When  all  the  sodium  had  dissolved,  the 
product  was  mixed  with  water,  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol, 
acidified,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  when  a  solid  add  was 
obtained  which,  after  crystallising  from  water,  melted  at  102^  and 
consisted  of  aUylmalonic  acid. 

01684  gave  03100  COg  and  0-0806  HgO.     C  =  50-2 ;  H-5-3. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  50-0;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  the  acid  was  further  proved  by  direct  comparison 
with  a  specimen  of  aUylmalonic  acid  prepared  from  ethyl  malonate. 

Ay-Butinene-aa'dicarhoxylic  Acid,  CH:C*CH,'CH(CO,H),. 

This  acid  is  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  y-bromoallyl- 
malonate  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  conditions  most  suitable  for 
its  formation  seem  to  be  the  following. 

.  Ethyl  y-bromoallylmalonate  (30  grams)  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (60  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and  heated  to 
boiling  for  one  hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  during  which  operation 
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mneh  potassiam  bromide  separates.  The  product  is  diluted  with  water 
and  evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol ;  it  is  then  acidified 
and  extracted  ten  times  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium 
chloride  and  evaporating,  the  ethereal  solution  deposits  an  oil  which, 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  soon  begins  to  crystallise 
and  ultimately  becomes  semi-solid.  In  contact  with  porous  porcelain 
the  oily  impurity  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  residual  acid  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

The  yield  of  pure  acid  is,  however,  much  improved  if  the  crude  acid 
18  converted  into  its  ester,  and  this,  after  fractionation,  hydrolysed. 
The  crude  acid  (30  grams)  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol 
(300  cc)  and  sulphuric  acid  (30  cc),  and,  after  remaining  overnight, 
heated  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath. 

The  product  is  mixed  with  ether,  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  separated,  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  After  two 
distillations,  almost  the  whole  of  the  ester  passes  over  at  129° 
(22  mm.)  as  a  colourless  oil  with  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  : 

0-2095  gave  0-4657  CO,  and  0-1325  H^O.     C  =  605 ;  H  =  71, 
CjqHj^O^  requires  C  =  60-6  ;  H  =  7-l  per  cent. 

The  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  ^y-btUinejie-aa'dioarboxylate  was  carried  out 
as  follows:  sodium  (3*5  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  (50  cc),  the 
solution  mixed  with  water  (50  cc),  and  the  ester  (15  grams)  added. 
After  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  the  oil  had  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  then  mixed  with  water  and 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol.  The  residue  was  acidified,  extracted 
ten  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  when  a  crystalline  solid  remained  which  consisted  of 
the  almost  pure  dibasic  acid. 

For  analysis  it  was  recrystallised  from  ether  : 

01905  gave  0-3524  CO,  and  00735  H^O.     C  =  504 ;  H - 4-3. 
0-1768    „    0-3287  CO,    „    00698  H,0.    C  =  50-7j  H«4-3. 
Cja^fi^  requires  C » 507 ;  H  =  42  per  cent. 

^y-BuUnene-aa-dioarhaxylic  acid  crystallises  from  ether,  in  which  it 
is  readily  soluble,  in  colourless,  glistening  plates;  it  softens  at  130° 
and  melts  at  139°  with  vigorous  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
formation  of  the  corresponding  monocarboxylic  acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  but  sparingly 
80  in  benzene,  chloroform,  or  light  petroleum.  The  determination  of 
the  dissociation  constant  gave  A  »  0*2258. 

Salts  qf  Ar-ButtneM'-aa'diearbaxt/lic  Aoid. — ^The  basicity  of  the 
acid  was  first  determined  by  titration  with  iV/10  caustic  soda,  using 
phenolphthalein   as  indicator,    when    0*1212    neutralised     16*9   cc, 
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whereas  this  amount   of  a  dibasic  acid,  C^H^O^,  should  neutnlisa 
170  C.C. 

The  silver  salt,  CgH^O^AggjAgOH.— When  the  solution  of  the  add  in 
water  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and,  after  warming  to 
50^,  mited  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  a  white,  caseous  precipiUte 
separates,  which  is  collected,  well  washed  with  water,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  dried  at  80°.  As  this 
salt  explodes  violently  on  heating,  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  in 
analysing  it.  The  silver  was  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  in  carrying  ont 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  determinations  the  salt  was  mixed  with  a 
long  layer  of  copper  oxide  : 

0-2933  gave  01 655  CO,  and  00348  HgO.     C=  154  ;  H  =  0-9. 
0-2925     „     0-1691  CO,    „    0-0269  H^O.     C  =  15-7 ;  H  =  1-0. 
0-890      „     0-7910  AgCl.     Ag  =  66-7. 
0-4432     „     0-3967  AgCl.     Ag  =  67-4. 
CgH^O^Agj,  AgOH  requires  C  =  15*0 ;  H  =  1  0 ;  Ag  =  674  per  cent 

Since  this  silver  salt  had  such  an  abnormal  composition,  it  seemed 
at  first  possible  that  during  preparation  addition  of  water  might  hare 
taken  place  with  formation  of  a  hydroxy-tribasic  acid  capable  of  form- 
ing a  trisilver  salt.  In  order  to  investigate  this  point,  a  quantity  of 
the  silver  salt  was  prepared,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  after  pre- 
cipitating the  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  acid  was  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk;  when  almost  colourless  crystals  gradnallj 
separated  which  melted  at  139°  and  consisted  of  pure  AY-butinene- 
aa-dicarboxylic  acid  : 

0-1807  gave  03359  COg  and  00751  H^O.     C  =  50-6 ;  H  =  4-2. 
CflHgO^  requires  C  =  50*7  ;  H  =  4-2  per  cent. 

The  curious  composition  of  the  silver  salt  made  it  interesting  to  see 
whether  other  salts  were  abnormal,  and  the  behaviour  of  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  was  therefore  investigated, 
with  the  result  that  the  highly  characteristic  calcium  salt  was  selected 
for  examination. 

When  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  the  cold  slightly  alkaline  soln- 
tion  of  the  ammonium  salt  the  liquid  remains  clear,  but  warming  on 
the  water-bath  soon  causes  the  calcium  salt  to  separate  as  a  faeavj, 
sandy  powder,  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
nearly  square  plates.  The  salt  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pomp 
and  washed  well,  when,  after  remaining  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
days,  it  yielded  analytical  results  agreeing  fairly  well  with  the  formula 
^e^40^Csi,2B.fiy  and  therefore  this  salt  is  normally  constituted: 
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0-2183  gave  0-2603  OOg,  00691  H^O,  and  00600  CaO.    C  =  32-54; 

H  =  3-5;  Ca=20-0. 

C^Ufi^C&fiKfi  requires  C  =  33-3 ;  H:  =  37  ;  Ca  =  18*5  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  carbon  is  rather  low  and  the  calcium  too  high  is 
due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  completely  freeing  the  lime  from 
carbon.  A  determination  of  the  calcium  as  sulphate  was  therefore 
carried  out : 

0-3156  gave  0-1958  CaSO^.    Ca  =  18-5. 

This  salt  does  not  appear  to  lose  water  of  crystallisation  when  dried 
at  100°;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  dibasic  acid  is 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  extraction  with  ether. 

The  ammonium  salt  of  the  dibasic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with 
barium  chloride  even  on  boiling ;  lead  acetate  produces  an  immediate 
curdy  white  precipitate,  and  copper  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  in 
the  cold,  but,  on  boiling,  the  solution  clouds  and  copper  is  gradually 
reduced. 

Properties  of  Ay-BtUinene-aa-dicarhoxylic  Acid. — When  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
ammonia  a  very  pale  yellow,  voluminous  precipitate  of  the  copper 
derivative  separates,  which  becomes  deeper  yellow  and  caseous  on 
warming.  The  acid  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  acid,  since  its  solution 
in  sodium  carbonate  reduces  permanganate,  although  not  very  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  chloroform  does  not 
decolorise  bromine,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  dibromo-addition  pro- 
duct, by  leaving  the  acid  in  contact  with  bromine  or  bromine  vapour, 
lead  only  to  sticky  products  from  which  nothing  crystalline  could  be 
obtained.  The  stability  of  the  acid  towards  sodium  amalgam  was  well 
shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

The  pure  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  and  the 
boiling  solution  treated  with  100  grams  of  3  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam. 

After  cooling  and  acidifying,  ether  extracted  about  1  gram  of  a 
crystalline  acid,  which,  after  crystallising  from  ether,  melted  at  139° 
and  consisted  of  the  unchanged  dibasic  acid. 

When,  however,  the  ester  of  butinenedicarboxylic  acid  (p.  823),  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  is  added  to  molten  sodium  under  the  conditions  given 
in  detail  in  the  case  of  the  ester  of  the  monocarboxylic  acid  (p.  829), 
it  yields  a  crystalline  acid  which  contains  aliylmalonic  acid,  since  it  is 
decomposed  on  distillation  with  formation  of  allylacetic  acid,  the 
identity  of  which  was  proved  by  conversion  into  y8-dibromovaleric 
acid,  CH2Br-CHBr-CH/CH2-C02H  (m.  p.  58°). 
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AeeUmyhnalanie  Acid,  CH3-CO-CH2"CH(COjH)y 

This  acid  is  formed  when  AY-butinene-aa-dicarbozjlic  acid  is  treated 
with  hjdrobroinic  acid.  The  powdered  acid  is  just  covered  with  fumisg 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0^)  and  kept  in  ice  and  sah, 
when  it  gradually  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  some  gas,  and  after 
remaining  overnight  the  dark  brown  solution  will  be  found  to  haTe 
deposited  a  crystalline  substance.  This  is  collected  and  purified  bj 
recrystallisation  from  dry  ether,  in  which  it  is  rather  sparingly  solablfl 
and  from  which  it  separates  in  colourless,  glistening  plates : 

0-1831  gave  0-2993  CO,  and  0-0828  Rfi.     C  =  44-6  ;  H  =  51. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  45*0 ;  H  =  50  per  cent. 

Acetonylmalonic  cLdd  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  150° 
with  decomposition  into  carbon  dioxide  and  levulinic  acid. 

The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
caustic  potash  solution,  when  0*1168  neutralised  0*081  KOH,  whereas 
this  amount  of  a  dibasic  acid,  C^HgOg,  should  neutralise  0'0818  KOE 
The  iUver  salt  was  obtained  as  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt : 

01689  gave  00973  Ag.     Ag-57-6. 

CgHgOgAg,  requires  Ag  =  57'7  per  cent. 

The  semioarbazone  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
semicarbazide  acetate  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  stellate  groups  and  melts  at  about  170°  with 
vigorous  decomposition : 

0-1645  gave  26-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14^  and  773  mm.     N  =  195. 
C7H11O5N3  requires  N=  19*4  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  acetonylmalonic  acid  is  proved  by  its  conversion 
into  levulinic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  on  heating  above  its  melting 
point.  The  dibasic  acid  was  heated  at  about  180°  until  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  had  ceased,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and 
warmed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  and  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  (E,  Fischer,  Annalen,  1886,  236,  146),  when  an  oily  pre- 
cipitate separated  which  soon  crystallised. 

This  hydrazone,  after  crystallisation  from  benzene,  melted  at  108', 
and,  when  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  the  hydrazone  of  levulinic  add, 
no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  observed. 

The  semicarbazone  of  the  levulinic  acid,  obtained  by  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  acetonylmalonic  acid,  separated  at  once  when 
the    aqueous    solution   was   mixed   with   semicarbazide  acetate  and 
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crystallised  from  water  in  fern-like  groups  melting  at  186 — 188°  with 
decomposition : 

0-2889  gave  589  c.c.  nitrogen  at  IS^'and  771  mm.     N  =  24-6. 
CjHuOgNj  requires  N  =  24*3  per  cent. 

As  we  were  unable  to  find  a  description  of  the  semicarbazone  of 
levulinic  acid,  we  prepared  it  in  the  ordinary  way  and  found  that,  after 
crystallisation  from  water,  it  melted  at  about  188°  with  decomposition. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  (pp.  821,  822)  that  acetonylmalonic  acid  is  also 
produced  when  ethyl  y-bromoallylmalonate  is  treated  with  hydrobromic 


c  acid  or  digested  with  potassium  carbonate. 


Ay-BtUinene-a-carboxylic  Acid,  CH-C'CHj-CHg-COjH. 

This  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  AY-butinene-aa-dicarboxylic 
acid  at  150°  until  all  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased,  and  that 
the  decomposition  is  a  quantitative  one  was  proved  by  the  following 
experiment :  0'32  gram  of  the  dibasic  acid  yielded  0'23  gram  of 
butinenecarbozylic  acid,  whereas  theoretically  0*22  gram  should  have 
been  produced.  The  solid  acid,  thus  obtained,  is  readily  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  separates  in  long, 
satiny  needles  which  resemble  benzoic  acid  : 

0-1999  gave  0-4481  COj  and  01117  HgO.     C  =  6M;  H  =  6-2. 

01573     „    0-3542  CO2    „    0-0903  HgO.     C  =  61-3;  H  =  6-3. 
CjHgOj  requires  0  =  61-2  ;  H  =  61  per  cent. 

Ay-BtUinene-a-earbaxylio  oGid  melts  at  57°  and  distils  at  203 — 204° 
(766  mm.)  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  most  organic 
solvents.  The  determination  of  the  dissociation  constant  gave 
A;  =  0-00404. 

SaUa  qf  Ay-BtUinene-a-carbaxylic  Add, — ^The  basicity  of  the  acid  was 
first  determined  by  titration  with  J^/10  caustic  soda,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as* indicator,  when  it  was  found  that  0-0626  gram  of  the  acid 
neutralised  6*4  c.c,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid,  CgEJgOg, 
should  have  neutralised  6*38  c.c. 

The  stiver  salt,  CgH^O^Ag^  AgOH,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and, 
in  order  to  prepare  it,  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt  was  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  was 
then  collected,  washed  as  well  as  possible,  and  drained  on  porous 
porcelain.  The  salt  explodes  vigorously  when  heated  in  a  test-tube, 
giving  a  light,  carbonaceous  mass  which  covers  the  empty  part  of  the 
tube ;  the  combustion  bad  therefore  to  be  carried  out  by  mixing  the 
substance  with  a  long  layer  of  finely-divided  copper  oxide.  The  silver 
was  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  the  salt  with  nitric  acid  aod 
hydrochloric  add  at  180°  for  two  hours  : 
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0-2570  gave  0-1561  CO,  and  00454  HjO.     C=  167 ;  H  =  2-0. 

0-2334     „     0-1671  COj    „    0-0320  HgO.     0  =  195 ;  H  =  l-5. 

0-2863     „     0-2536  AgCl.     Ag  =  66-6. 

CjHgOjAg,  AgOH  requires  0  =  182 ;  H  =  1-9  ;  Ag  =  665  percent 

The  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  witk 
barium  or  calcium  chlorides  or  with  lead  acetate;  copper  sulpkate 
gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but,  on  warming,  the  solution  doads 
and  the  copper  is  gradually  reduced. 

Properties  of  ^y-Butinene-a-carboxylie  Acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  yields,  on  the  addition  of  ammo- 
niacal  cuprous  chloride,  a  very  voluminous,  yellow,  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  the  copper  derivative. 

Although  unsaturated,  butinenecarboxylic  acid  is  not  reduced  eren 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam  and  the 
solution  in  chloroform  does  not  decolorise  bromine.  If,  however,  tbe 
acid  is  dissolved  in  dry  bromine  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  allowed  to 
slowly  evaporate  over  potash  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  a  viscid,  almost 
colourless  oil  is  obtained  which  contains  68  per  cent,  of  bromine, 
whereas  the  additive  compound,  O^H^OgBr,,  contains  62  per  cent 

OxidcUion  to  Succinio  Acid, — Like  the  corresponding  dibasic  add, 
AY-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  does  not  reduce  permanganate  verj 
rapidly,  but  the  oxidation  proceeds  regularly  if  the  solution  in  sodiom 
carbonate  is  agitated  with  a  stirrer  and  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  daring 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  permanganate.  When  the  colour  remaios 
for  half  an  hour,  the  excess  is  removed  with  sodium  bisulphite,  tbe 
whole  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  of  the 
manganese  precipitate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified,  and 
extracted  many  times  with  ether.  On  evaporation,  the  etheresi 
solution  deposited  a  solid  acid  which,  after  crystallisation  from  water, 
melted  at  185°  and  consisted  of  pure  succinic  acid  : 

01787  gave  02654  COj  and  00864  HjO.     C-40-5  ;  H  =  5-3. 
C^HjO^  requires  C  =  40-7 ;  H  =  5*1  per  cent. 

yy-DUn-omovcUeric  Add,  CHj-OBrj-CHj-CHj-COjH. 

AY-Butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid, 
saturated  at  0°,  with  much  evolution  of  heat,  and,  in  order  to  araid 
rise  of  temperature,  the  acid  (1  gram)  was  gradually  added  to  the 
hydrobromic  acid  (5  grams)  and  the  whole  carefully  cooled  with  ice 
and  salt.  After  remaining  overnight,  water  precipitated  an  oil  which 
soon  solidified.  The  crystals  were  collected,  drained  on  porous  por- 
celain,  and  crystallised  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  yy-dibromo- 
valeric  add  separated  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  52 — 53° : 
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0-2042  gave  01705  COj  and  0*0520  HjO.     0  =:22-7  ;  H- 2-8. 

01644     „     0-2379  AgBr.     Br  =  61-5. 

CgHgOjBrj  requires  C  =  230 ;  H  =  30;  Br  =  61-5  per  cent. 

yy-Di'iodoval&rie  acid,  CH3'Cl2*OHj"CH2-COjH,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  bj  gradually  adding  AY-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid 
(2*5  grams)  to  10  grams  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  iodide  in  acetic 
acid  (saturated  at  0°),  the  whole  being  carefully  cooled  in  ice  and  salt. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  was  poured  into  water,  the 
yellow  solid  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed  with  dilute 
sodium  bisulphite  to  remove  iodine,  and  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  light  petroleum,  from  which  yy-di-iodovaleric  acid  separates  in 
colourless  needles  melting  at  90° : 

0-2182  gave  0-1431  COg  and  0-0439  H,0.     C=.17-8;  H  =  2-2. 

00991     „     01321  AgBr.     1  =  72-0 

CgHgOjIj  requires  0  =  169  ;  H  =  2-2  ;  I  =  71-7  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ^y-Butinene-a-carhoxylaU,  CHSC-CHj-CHj-COjEt. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  ester,  the  pure  acid  (7  grams)  is  dissolved 
in  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol  (60  grams)  and  sulphuric  acid  (7  grams). 
After  seven  days,  water  is  added,  the  oily  ester  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  distilled. 

01914  gave  04665  COj  and  01317  H,0.     0  =  66-6;  H  =  7-9. 
C7H10O2  requires  0  =  665;  H  =  7-7  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ^y-btUinene-a-carboxylate  distils  at  160 — 161°  (765  mm.)  and 
has  a  pungent  and  rather  unpleasant  odour. 


Reduction  of  Ethyl  Ay-Butinene-a-cctrboxylate  to  Allylacetic  Acid, 

^  In  carrying  out  this  reduction  the  ester  (20  grams)  was  dissolved  in 

alcohol  (200  grams)  and  gradually  added  through  a  long  condenser  to 
sodium  (25  grams)  kept  at  120°  by  means  of  an  oil-bath.  Alcohol  was 
then  gradually  added  until  the  sodium  had  completely  dissolved,  and, 
after  the  addition  of  water,  the  solution  was  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  until  free  from  alcohol.  The  liquid  was  then  acidified  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  distilled,  when  almost  the  whole 
quantity  passed  over  at  188°  (759  mm.) : 

0-1716  gave  0-3742  00^  and  01241  HgO;  0-69-4;  H-8-1. 
OgHgOa  requires  0  =  600  ;  H  =*  8*0  per  cent. 

That  this  oil  was  allylacetic  acid  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
exposed  to  bromine  vapour,  it  was  gradually  converted  into  a  solid 
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substance  which,  after  crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at 
58°  and  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

01641  gave  0  1294  COj  and  0-0406  H,0.    C  =  22-8;  H  =  2-9. 
0-2116     „     0-3070  AgBr.     Br  =  61-7. 

CgHgOgBrj  requires  C  -  23  0  ;  H  =  30 ;  Br  =  6 1  5  per  cent 

This  substance  is  obviously  yS-dibromavaleric  acid^ 
CHjBr-CHBr-CHj-CHj-COjH, 
the  melting  point  of  which,  prepared  from  allylacetic  acid,  is  stated  bj 
Messerschmidt  {AmuUen,  1881,  208,  100)  to  be  58"^. 


^^'Pentinene-PP-diearhaxylic  Acid,  CH:C-CHj'CMe(C02H)j. 

This  acid  has  been  prepared  by  three  different  processes. 

I.  By  the  Action  of  TribroTnopropane  en  the  Sodium  Derivative  rf 
Ethyl  MethylmcUonate. — In  carrying  out  this  sjrnthesis,  sodium 
(33  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (400  c.c.)  was  mixed  with  tribromopro- 
pane  (200  grams)  and  ethyl  methylmalonate  (248  grams),  when  a 
vigorous  action  set  in  and  the  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  the  boiliof 
point. 

The  product  was  treated  in  the  way  already  described  in  detail  in 
the  case  of  ethyl  malonate  (p.  821),  and  yielded  an  oil  almost  the 
whole  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  unchanged  ethyl  metbylmaloDate) 
distilled  at  145 — 147°  (13  mm.)  and  did  not  leave  an  oil  of  high  boiling 
point  as  was  the  case  when  ethyl  malonate  was  employed. 

The  oil  which  distilled  at  145—147^  is  ethyl  methyl-ybromoaO^- 
malonate,  CH2:CBr*CH2'CMe(C02Et)2,  as  the  following  analysis  shofws: 

0-2266  gave  03583  CO,  and  01095  Kfi;  C  =  43-l ;  H  =  5-4. 
0-1631     ,.     0-1069  AgBr.     Br  =  27-8. 

CnHj^O^Br  requires  0  =  450;  H  =  58  ;  Br  =  27*3  per  cent 

When  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  under  the  conditions  described 
on  p.  822,  this  bromo-ester  yielded  a  colourless,  crystalline  acid  which 
separated  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  colourless 
plates  : 

0-2052  gave  0-4039  CO,  and  0-0894  H^O.   0  =  53-7  ;  H  =  4-8. 
CyHgO^  requires  0  =  53 -8;  H  —  S-l  per  cent. 

A^'Pentinene-Pfi'dicarboxylic  acid  melts  at  134°  with  decompodtion 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  corresponding  monobasic  acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  bemener 
but  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives,  with 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  a  very  pale  yellow,  voluminous  precipitit* 
of  the  copper  derivative,  which,  on  warming,  becomes  deeper  yellow 
and   caseous.     The  acid  is  not  reduced  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
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I         boiled  with  sodium  amalgam  and,  in  spite  of  several  attempts,  no 
addition  product  with  bromine  could  be  isolated. 

The  oxidation  of  A^-pentinene-)3)8-dicarbozylic  acid,  carried  out 
exactly  as  described  on  p.  828,  yielded  methylsuccinic  acid  which,  after 
crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  112°,  and  the  identity  of 
which  was  proved  by  mixing  with  a  sample  of  methylsuccinic  acid  pre- 
pared by  another  process,  when  no  alteration  in  melting  point  could 
be  observed.     The  acid  was  also  analysed  :  * 

'  0-1512  gave  0-2516  CO,  and  00813  H2O.     C  «  453  ;  H  =  60. 

CgHgO^  requires  C  =  45  4 ;  H  «  6-1  per  cent. 
The  silver  salt  of  A*-pentinene-/3)8-dicarboxylic  acid, 
CyHe04A.g„AgOH, 
'         was  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  was  added  to  a 
i         slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt.     Since  it  was  not  so 
explosive  as  the  silver  salt  of  AY-butinene-aa-dicarboxylic  acid  (p.  824) 
k        it  was  found  possible  to  analyse  it  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  results 

obtained  were  rather  low  : 
I  0-1799  gave  0-1144  Ag.     Ag  =  63-5. 

0-2971     „    0-1879  Ag.     Ag  =  63-2. 

CyHgO^AggjAgOH  requires  Ag  =  65'4  percent. 

Ethyl  A^'Pentinene-fip-dicarboxylaU,  CH:C-CH2-CMe(C02Et)j. 

F  This  ester  was  prepared  by  leaving  the  pure  dibasic  acid  (20  grams) 

^         in   contact   with  alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  heating  on  the  water  bath  for  two  hours. 
'         It  is  a  colourless  oil  which  distils  at  122 — 123°  (15  mm.)  and  possesses 
^         a  pungent  but  not  disagreeable  odour  : 

01473  gave  0-3362  CO,  and  01003  H2O.    C  =  623  ;  H  =»  7-5. 
^11^16^4  requires  0  =  62*3 ;  H  «  7*5  per  cent. 
(  When  the  ester  is  shaken  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 

,)         chloride,  an  almost   colourless,  flocculent  precipitate   of  the  copper 
I         derivative  rapidly  separates. 

^  II.  By  the  Action  of  Methyl  Iodide  on  the  Sodium  Derivative  qf  Ethyl 

y-Bromoallylnudonate. — This  process  was  carried  out  as  follows.    Ethyl 

y-bromoallylmalonate  (29  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of 

sodium   (2*4   grams)    in    alcohol  (35  c.c.)   and   then   methyl   iodide 

(20  grams)  added,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  40°  by  cooling 

I         with  water.      After  remaining  overnight,  water  was  added,  the  oil 

extracted  with  ether  and  fractionated,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 

I  distilled  at  145 — 150°  (18  mm.).     This  was  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic 

I  potash   in   the  usual   manner,   and,   after    mixing   with   water  and 

I  evaporating  until  free  from  alcohol,  the  solution  was  acidified  and 

extracted  with  ether.     The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium 
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chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  solid  acid  was  obtained  which  separated 
from  light  petroleum  in  plates,  melted  at  134^  with  deoomposition, 
and  consisted  of  pure  A^'peTUinene-PP-dicarboxylic  acid : 

01314  gave  0-2582  COj  and  0-0615  H,0.    C-53-6 ;  H-5-2. 
CyHgO^  requires  0  =  538;  H  =  6*1  per  cent 

III.  Bi/  the  Action  qf  Methyl  Iodide  on  the'  Sodium  Derivalive  ^ 
Ethyl  Ay-Butinene-aa-dicarboxylate. — In  carrying  out  this  method  of 
preparation,  sodium  (0*6  gram)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with 
ethyl  AY-butinene-<ia-dicarboxylate  (5  grams)  and  methyl  iodide 
(3*5  grams),  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours.  The  pro- 
duct was  mixed  with  water,  the  ester  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after 
removing  the  ether  by  evaporation,  the  residue  was  hydrolysed  by 
digesting  with  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  solution  wu 
diluted  with  water,  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  tnd 
extracted  with  ether,  when  a  solid  acid  was  obtained  which  crystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  plates,  melted  at  131^, 
and  was  found  by  direct  comparison  to  be  identical  with  the 
A^-pentiQene-)3)9-dicarboxylic  acid  described  above. 


^^'Fentinene-P-carhoxylic  Acid,  CHiC-CHj-CHMe-COjH. 

When  A^-pentinene-jS^-dicarboxylic  acid  is  heated  in  a  distillipg 
flask  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  and  sn 
oil  passes  over  at  200 — 210°  which,  after  redistillation,  boils  constantly 
at  207—208°  (768  mm.). 

0-2666  gave  0-6228  COg  and  01670  Rfi.     C-63-7  ;  H  =  7-0. 
CgHgO,  requires  0  =  643  ;  H  =  7-l  per  cent, 

A^-Fentinene-p-carboxylic  acid  is  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  which  has  an 
unpleasant  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid. 

It  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  its  solution  in  sodiom 
carbonate  rapidly  decolorises  permanganate.  The  basicity  of  the  acid 
was  first  determined  by  titration  with  standard  caustic  potash  solution, 
when  0*3088  gram  neutralised  0-151  KOU,  whereas  this  amount  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  C^UgOg,  should  neutralise  0-153  KOH. 

The  silver  salt,  C^U^O^AgjAgOH,  is  obtained  as  a  white,  floocalent 
precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solotion 
of  the  ammonium  salt.  It  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump, 
washed  well  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator : 

0-2271  gave  0-1429  Ag.     Ag  =  62-9. 

0-2796     „     0-1767  Ag.     Ag  =  631. 

CaH702Ag,AgOH  requires  Ag  =  62-8  per  cent 

Hthyl  A^-Pentinene-fi'carboxylaU,  CH:C*CH,*CHMe-COjEt.— In  pre- 
paring this  ester,  the  pure  acid  (15  grams)   was  mixed  with  a  cold 
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solution  of  Bulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  in  alcohol  (80  c.c.)  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  ten  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Water  was  then 
added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated, 
and  the  ester  twice  fractionated  : 

0-1759  gave  0-4400  COg  and  0-1342  Kfi.    C  =  68-2 ;  H  =  8-4. 
CgHijOj  requires  C  -  686  ;  H  =  8-6  per  cent. 

Ethf/l  ^^-pentinene-p-carhoxylaU  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and 
distils  at  165—167°  (757  mm.). 

Action    of    Sodium    Ethoxide    on    Tribromopropane.     Formation    of 
P'BromodLlyl  Ethyl  Ether,  CHglCBr-OHj-O-CaHg. 

When  tribromopropane  (100  grams)  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of 
sodium  (24*5  grams)  in  alcohol  (300  grams),  a  rapid  rise  of  temper- 
ature takes  place  and  much  sodium  bromide  separates.  After  boiling 
on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  the  product  was  diluted  with 
water,  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  very  slowly  distilled  off.  On 
fractionating  the  oil,  it  was  separated  into  two  portions  boiling  at 
80— 130°  and  130—135°.  The  latter  is  fi-bromoallyl  ethyl  ether  and 
identical  with  the  substance  which  Henry  {Ber.,  1872, 6, 188)  prepared 
from  ethyl  dibromohydrin,  CHgBr-CHBr'CH^'O-CjHg,  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda : 

0-2317  gave  03094  CO,  and  01 169  HjO.     0  =  364;  H-5-6, 

0-1964    „     0-2203  AgBr.     Br-480. 

OgHgOBr  requires  0  =  363 ;  H  =  5*4  ;  Br  =»  48*4  per  cent. 

The  fraction  80 — 130°  probably  contained  A^-propinene  ethyl  ether, 
CHiO'OHj'O'OjHg,  since  it  yielded  a  silver  derivative  when  treated 
with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  but  it  was  not  further  investigated. 

Preparation  of  Propiolic  Acid,  OHiO'OOjH,    and  Ethyl  Propiolate, 

0H:C'002Et. 

Since  AT-butinene-a-caiboxylic  acid,  CHiO-OHj-CHj-COgH,  is  closely 
allied  to  propiolic  acid,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prove  this  relation- 
ship by  a  careful  comparison  of  their  physical  properties  and  especially 
of  the  magnetic  rotations  of  the  acids  and  their  esters.  Furthermore, 
considerable  quantities  of  propiolic  acid  were  required  for  other 
investigations  and  it  was  therefore  important  to  work  out,  as  carefully 
as  possible,  the  best  method  for  its  preparation.  After  many  com- 
parative experiments,  the  following  process,  which  is  a  modification  of 
that  devised  by  Bandrowski  {B$r.,  1880,  13,  2340;  1882,  16,  2701) 
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and  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1885,  18,  677  and  2209),  was  adopted  as  the  oosi 
Batisfactory. 

DibromoBuccinic  acid  (50  grams)  is  dissolved  in  as  little  hoi  aloobol 
as  possible,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with  strong  aleohoik 
potash  (KOH  »  55  grams),  the  latter  being  added  in  four  portions,  tk 
whole  well  agitated,  and  the  temperature  kept  below  40°  during  tlie 
addition.  A  caseous  precipitate  separates  at  first,  but  this  soon 
becomes  crystalline  and,  after  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  ok 
hour,  the  product  is  fQtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  the  precipitate 
washed  twice  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  about  40^. 

The  colourless,  crystalline  mass  (potassium  acetjlenedicarboxyUte 
and  potassium  bromide)  from  three  such  operations  is  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,  mixed  with  cold  30  per  cent,  sulphuric  add 
(40  grams  HgSO^),  and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the  precipitate  is 
collected,^  dissolved  in  hot  water  (350  cc),  and  heated  in  a  reflax 
apparatus  for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath  and  then  for  one  hour  to 
boiling.  The  solution  is  then  cooled,  acidified,  saturated  with  ammonios 
sulphate,  and  extracted  fifteen  times  with  washed  ether,  the  eth^ 
solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  propiok 
acid  purified  by  distillation.  The  purity  of  the  acid  prepared  in  tfa^ 
way  was  controlled  by  analysis  : 

01521  gave  0-2860  CO,  and  00411  H^O.     C  =  51-l ;  H=3-0. 
CgHgOg  requires  C=s5r4;  H  =  2-9  per  cent. 

Propiolic  add  distils  at  83 — 84^  (50  mm.)  and  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  which  melts  at  about  9^;  the  yield  obtained  from  100  giuas 
of  dibromosuccinic  acid  was  18 — 20  grams.  It  is  a  very  irritatiBg 
liquid  which  blisters  the  skin  much  in  the  same  way  as  formic  adii 
does.  In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  propiolate,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  sealed  tubes  as  recommended  by  Baeyer  {loe.  cU.,  p.  688). 

The  acid  (20  grams)  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  (60  c.c»)  and  sulphur 
acid  (6  grams)!  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  water  is  tk® 
added,  the  ester  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride  9iA 
fractionated : 

0-1319  gave  0-2945  00,  and  00749  H^O.     C  =  60-8 ;  H  =  6-4, 
CgHgOg  requires  C=»6r2;  H  — 6*1  per  cent. 

*  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (10  grams  HcSOJ  and,  if  • 
farther  precipitate  separates,  this  is  collected  and  decomposed  by  heating  with  water 
and,  in  this  way,  a  further  small  quantity  of  propiolic  acid  may  sometiawa  be 
obtained. 

t  If  larger  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed  and  the  solution  is  ht«t0di 
esters  of  higher  boiling  point  are  apt  to  be  produced  which  have  not  been  futiMr 
iuvestigated. 
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Eikyl  propiolate,  GHiC'COgEt,  distils,  as  stated  by  Baeyer,  at 
119^  (745  mm.)  and  its  vapour  has  a  very  irritating  action  on  the 
eyes  and  skin. 

Densities,  Magnetic  Rotations,  and  R^raetive  Powers  of  Ethyl 
^y-Butinene-aa-dicarhooDylate,  Ethyl  Ay-BtUinene-a-carbooGylate, 
Ethyl  ^^'Pentinene-PP'dicarboxylate,  Ethyl  ^^-Pentinene-fi' 
carboxylate,  Propiolio  Add,  and  Ethyl  Propiolate. 

The  magnetic  rotations  and  refractive  powers  of  the  above 
substances  were  determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  with  the  following 
results. 

Ethyl  ^ky-Butinene-aa-dicarboxylate. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  ester  examined  was  prepared  by  digesting 
the  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  way.  It  distilled 
at  129°  under  22  mm.  pressure. 

Density : 

d  474°=  1-0541 ;  (£15715°=!  0444;  d  25726°=  1  0367. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t,  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

1515°  11143  11-737 

Refractive  power : 

(£15-9°/4°=  104175. 

ft.,  d  d 

a 1-44253       0-42479  84-108 

p 1-45176       0-43366  85-864 

y 1-45700       0-43868  86-860 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  2*752. 

Since  these  results  did  not  agree  quite  satisfactorily  with  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  monocarboxylic  ester 
(p.  836),  a  second  specimen  of  the  ester  was  prepared  from  very  care- 
fully purified  dibasic  acid  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
in  the  cold.  It  distilled  at  the  same  temperature  as  before  and  gave 
density  and  magnetic  rotation  values  agreeing  closely  with  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  first  specimen. 

Density: 

d  10°/10°=  1-0492;  d  15715°  =  1-0449  ;  d  20°/20°=:l'04lO. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t,  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-9°  1-1139  11-733 
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Ethyl  Ay-Butinene-a-carbaxf/laU. 
The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  160 — 16P  (765  mm.). 
Density  : 
d  474°  =  0-96848;  d  15716°  =  0-96835;  d  26725°  «  0-95002. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

L  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-3°  M126  8-129 

Rrfractive  power : 

d  16-774°= 0-95585. 

fu                            d  d  ^ 

a 1-42673       0-44644  56-251 

p 1-43516       0-45526  57-362 

y 1-44001       0-46003  58-002 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  1  '75 1 . 

Ethyl  A^-Pentinene-PP'diearboxylcUe, 

The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  122 — 123°  (15  mm.). 

Density: 

d  4°/4°  -  1  04203;      d  15715°  =  1-03188;      d  20°/20°  =  1  02799; 
£^25°/25°-l  02421. 
Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

16-6°  1-0467  11-949. 

Refractive  power  : 

(£17°/4°=  1-02913. 

/*.  d  d  ^ 

a 1-43718       0-42481  90-059 

P 1-44565       0*43303  91-803 

y 1-45066       0-43791  92-836 

Dispersion,  y-a  =  2-777. 

Ethyl  ^^-PentinenC'P'CarboacyhUe. 

This  ester  distilled  at  165—167°  (757  mm.). 

Density : 

rf4°/4°  =  0-95424;  <i  15715°  =  094404  ;  rf  20720°  =  0-93989  ; 
c?25°/25°  =  0-93602. 
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Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot 

16-75°  10944  9030 

Refractive  power : 

rf  1774°  =  0-94128. 

II.  d  d 

a 1-42654  0-45314  63-440 

fi 1-43486  0-46198  64-677 

y 1-43991  0-46735  65-429 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  1  -989. 


Propiolic  Acid. 

The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  83 — 84°  (50  mm.). 

Density : 

d  474°=  1-1499;  d  15715°- 1-1387;  d  25°/25°- 1-1301. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-3°  1-2415  4-241 

Refractive  power : 

dl5°/4°  =  l-13780. 

/A.                               d   '  rf 

a 1-43146                0-37921  26-545 

P 1-44293                0-38929  27-250 

y 1-44623                0-39218  27-452 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  0-907. 

Ethyl  Propiolate, 
This  ester  distilled  at  119°  (745  mm.). 
Density : 

d  4°/4°  =  0-9788 ;  d  157 15°  =  0-9676  ^  '^  25725°  =  0-9583. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-3°  1-1199  6-311. 
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R^ractive  power ; 

c^l5°/4°- 0-96676. 

/*.  d  d  ^ 

a 1-41133  0-42677  41-725 

P 142065  0-43642  42-671 

y 1-42611  0-44108  42226 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  0-501 . 

The  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
the  magnetic  rotation  and  refractive  power  of  the  substances  described 
in  this  paper,  and  which  contain  the  grouping  CHiC'GH*,  was 
rendered  very  difficult  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  acetylenic  linking.  The  only  acetylene  derivative 
which  had  been  examined  was  dipropargyl,  CHiC'CH^'OH^'CiCH,  tbe 
magnetic  rotation  of  which  was  found  to  be  10-435.  If  this  be 
compared  with  the  value  for  diallyl,0H,:CH'CH,*CHj'CH:CH5  (8-420), 
it  is  seen  that  the  change  from  two  ethylenic  lin  kings  to  two 
acetylenic  linkings  in  the  same  position  is  2-015.  Again,  the  effect 
of  converting  tbe  corresponding  saturated  substance  into  diallyl  is 
easily  calculated  by  subtracting  the  magnetic  rotation  of  hexane 
(6-646)  from  that  of  diallyl  (8-420),  when  we  obtained  1*774  as  tiie 
rise  in  rotation  due  to  the  two  double  linkings,  or  0-887  *  for  eacL 

These  considerations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  rise  in  rotation, 
due  to  converting  the  group  •CH^-CHg*  into  •C:C*,  was  rather  more 
than  twice  that  which  is  produced  when  'CHj'CH^*  is  converted  into 
'CHICH*.     The  rotation  of  ethyl  AY-butinene-a-carboxylate  was  thare- 

f ore  calculated  in  the  following  way  : 

Mol.  rot. 

Ethyl  n-valerate  7-600 

Acetylenic  linking    1-905 


Calculated  rotation 9*405 

and,  since  the  value  actually  found  was  8-129,  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  this  ester  could  not  contain,  an  acetylenic  linking  and  must 
therefore  be  an  unsaturated  closed  chain  compound  possessing  either 
of  the  formule, 

or  some  formula  closely  allied  to  these,  and  the  observed  magDetic 
rotation  was  in  excellent  accord  with  this  assumption  (compare  Froc, 
1906,  22, 133). 

*  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  diallyl  contains  tioo  doable  linkingp,  Uni 
namber  is  rather  high.  The  asnal  value  for  the  conyenion  of  *CH,'OHf*  into 
'CH:CH'  deduoed  from  a  large  number  of  cases  is  about  0-720. 
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During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  facts  gradually  came  to 
light  which  pointed  strongly  in  favour  of  the  acetylenic  constitution 
of  the  substances  described  in  this  paper,  and  It  therefore  became 
important  to  determine  the  magnetic  rotation  of  acetylene  derivatives 
other  than  dipropargyl  with  ra  view  to  ascertaining  whether  this 
isolated  case  might  not  possibly  be  abnormal.  A  very  pure  specimen 
of  propiolic  acid,  CHiC'GOgH,  was  accordingly  prepared  and  examined 
and  the  results  compared  with  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  correspond- 
ing saturated  substance  : 

Mol.  rot. 

Propiolic  acid    4'241 

Propionic  acid  3*462 

Difference 0779 

with  the  surprising  result  that  the  rise  in  rotation  in  this  case  was 
found  to  be  almost  exactly  that  which  is  produced  when  a  saturated 
substance  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  unsaturated  substance 
containing  an  ethylenic  linking.  In  other  words,  the  rise  of  rotation 
was  only  half  that  which  had  been  observed  in  connexion  with  an 
acetylenic  linking  in  dipropargyl.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
high  value  of  the  two  acetylenic  Unkings  in  dipropargyl  is  due  to  the 
influence  which  the  two  groups  exert  on  one  another.*^ 

A  comparison  of  the  formulsa  of  ethyl  propiolate,  CHiC'CO^Et,  and 
ethyl  A-y-butinene-a-carboxylate,  CH:C'CH2'CHj'C02Et,  shows  that 
these  substances  are  closely  related,  and  if  the  difference  for  the  change 
from  propionic  acid  to  propiolic  acid  is  applied,  we  find  that  the  calcu- 
lated rotation  of  ethyl  AY-butinene-a-carboxylate 

Ethyl  w-valerate    7*500 

Acetylenic  linking    0779 

Calculated  rotation  8*279 

agrees  well  with  that  actually  found  (8*129),  especially  when  we  note 
that  the  acetylenic  linking  is  in  a  different  position  with  respect  to  the 
carboxyethyl-group  in  the  two  cases. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  magnetic  rotation  values  of  ethyl 
A^-pentinene-)3-carboxylate  and  the  other  substances,  described  in  this 
paper  as  derivatives  of  acetylene,  are  in  all  cases  in  harmony  with  this 

*  While  this  communication  was  in  the  press  we  fonnd  two  papers  by  Griner 
{Ann,  Chm.  Phys.,  1892  [vi],  26,  347)  and  Faworsky  (J.  pr,  Chem,,  1891,  [ii],  44, 
288)  in  which  it  is  shown  that  dipropargyl,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from 
diallyl,  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  ordinary  dipro- 
pargyl contains  the  hydrocarbon,  CH,'C;C*C:C*CHg,  the  presence  of  the  two 
associated  treble  linkings  may  account  for  the  high  value  found  for  the  magnetic 
rotation. 
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view  of  their  constitution.  It  is  also  interesting  to  obeerye  that  Um 
values  obtained  for  the  refractive  power  of  propiolic  add  and  its  ester 
point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  rotation  values,  and  indicate 
that  the  rise  in  refraction,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  acetylenie 
linking,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  introdndog  to 
ethylenic  linking. 

Thus  the  refractive  power  of  propiolic  acid  for  Ha  is  26*545,  whenu 
the  value  calculated  for  an  add,  CjH^Oj,  containing  an  ethylenic  link- 
ing is  26 '1. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Research  Fnnd 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  this 
investigation. 

The  Sghunck  Laboratort, 
Thb  Victobia  Uniybbsity  of  Manohesteb. 


LXXVII. — The  Action  of  Tribromopropane  on  the  Sodium 
Derivative  of  Ethyl  Malonate.  Part  II.  Fomiatum 
of  ^'^-Heptadi-inene-S-carboocylic  Acid  (^m-Jb/wic 
Acid),  (CH:C-CH2)2C{CO,H),. 

By  William   Hbnry   Perkin,   jun.,    and    John   Lionel   Simorsh 
(Schunck  Research  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester)* 

The  principal  product  of  the  action  of  tribromopropane  on  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  malonate  is  ethj/l  y-hromoaUylmalonate,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  communication,  and  it  is 
there  stated  that  besides  this  substance,  another  bromo-ester  (h.  p^ 
19F/11  mm.)  is  always  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  this  bromo-ester  is  ethyl  yy-dibromodiaU^- 
malonate,  produced  according  to  the  equation 
2CH,Br-CHBr-CH,Br  +4NaCH(C02Et),= 

(CHjICBr  •CH,)jC(C02Et)j  +  3CH,(00,Et),  +  4NaBr. 
When  this  ester  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  deoompooed 
with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  ^•^'keptadi- 
inenS'S-earboxyUc  acid, 

which  crystallises  in  prisms  and  melts  at  47**.     This  interesting  add, 
like  Ay-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid,  CH.'O'OHj-CHj-COjH  (p.  827),  of 
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which  it  is  a  derivative,  evidently  contains  acetylene  iinkings,  since  it 
yields  a  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mized  with 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  and  the  silver  salt  has  an  abnormal 
composition,  the  analytical  numbers  lying  between  those  required  by 
the  formula  CgH^OjAg.AgOH  and  2AgOH. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  acid  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
ease  with  which  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  m-toluic  acid,  and  this 
remarkable  intramolecular  change  led  us  in  the  first  instance  (Proc., 
1906,  22,  134)  to  name  the  acid  " ilf-m-toluic  acid"  and  to  assign  to  it 
the  constitution 

ch:ch-ch 

The  conversion  into  m-toluic  acid  takes  place  when  the  acid  is  simply 
boiled  with  water  or  when  it  is  treated  in  the  cold  with  hydrobromic 
acid,  but  heat  alone  does  not  bring  about  this  change. 

The  discovery  that  the  acid  yields  a  copper  derivative  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  values  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  ethyl  i^-7ii-toluate  (p.  845)  caused  us  to  discard  the  above 
formula,  and  there  can  now  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 

^-m-Toluic  acid  is  therefore  somewhat  closely  allied  to  i«ophenyl- 
acetic  acid,* 


g 


(Buchner,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  987;  Braren  and  Buchner,  Ber,,  1891,  34, 
987),  and  it  is  worthy  ot  note  that  this  acid  when  heated  at  100°  with 
a  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  is  converted  by  intra- 
molecular change  into  a  derivative  of  /7-toluic  acid, 

CH,-C<^|:gg>C-CO,H. 

The  only  other  somewhat  similar  cases  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find  are  the  formation  of  tetramethyldihydrobenzene  (euterpene)  from 
dihydroeucarveol  by  the  action  first  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and 
then  of  quinoline  (Baeyer,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  2077), 

CHMe<^g^ CH:6h  ^     ^^^CMe:CH-^^^^2' 

*  For  some  time  we  were  of  opinion  that  «^-m-toluic  acid  was  identical  with 
a-wophenylacetic  acid,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Bachnerfor  sending  ns  a 
specimen  of  this  valuable  acid  which  enabled  ns  to  decide  against  the  identity. 
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and  the  case  of  eucarvone,  which  when  heated  to  boiling  for  an  boor 
is  quantitatively  converted  into  carvacrol, 

^^*^ch-ch:ch      ~^    ^**^H CH^^™***- 

and  when  treated  in  the  cold  with  phosphoms  pentachloride  yields 
2-chloroc7mene  (Klages  and  Eraith,  Ber.,  1899,  32,  2558). 

In  endeavouring  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  ease  vitii 
which  ^-m-toluic  acid  is  converted  into  m-toluic  acid,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  intramolecular  change  takes  place  rapidlj  whea 
the  acid  is  boiled  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  but  is  not  brought  aboot 
by  heat  alone  (p.  843).  If  we  assume  that  the  water,  which  appeus 
to  be  essential  to  the  transformation,  is  added  to  the  acetylenic  linkinfs 
in  ^-m-toluic  acid  (in  the  way  so  frequently  observed  in  other  caws) 
and  is  then  eliminated  again,  we  obtain  the  following  comparatiTelj 
simple  explanation  of  the  conversion  into  m-toluic  acid : 

CH3-C(0H):0Hv  CHjj-tC  =  OH. 

ch3-c(oh):ch/  \c(oh):oh/ 

CHj-^CrCHv  CH8-7C=CHv 

Ethyl  yy-Dibromodiallylmalonate,  (0BI^:CBr-CH,)jC(C05Et),.  tmd  iU 
Conversion  into  {i^'Heptadi-inene-B-carhoxylic  Acid  (^-m-T<A« 
Acid),  (CH:C-0H2),C(COjH)j. 

When  tribromopropane  reacts  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  etbyl 
malonate,  under  the  conditions  described  in  the  preceding  communici- 
tion,  an  oil  (A)  of  high  boiling  point  is  always  obtained  in  ooDBide^ 
able  quantity  (compare  p.  821).  This  was  twice  fractionated  under 
11  mm.  pressure,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  distilled  at  aboat 
19P: 

0-2296  gave  0-3313  COg  and  0-0971  H,0.     C  =  39-3 ;  H  =  4-7. 

0-2434     „     0-2310  AgBr.     Br  =  40-3. 

CijHigO^Brg  requires  C  =  392 ;  H  =  4-5  ;  Br  =  40*2  per  cent 

Ethyl  yydib7'omodiallylmalonate  is  a  viscid,  heavy  oil,  possessing  > 
rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  ^th 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  potassium  carbonate.  Its  oonverQOO 
into  ^-m-toluic  acid  was  effected  as  follows. 

The  dibromo-ester  (20  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  w 
caustic  potash  (25  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol,  when  a  tli^ge  quantity 
of  sodium  bromide  immediately  separated,  and,  after  boiling  for  thne 
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(  hours  on  the  water-bath,  the  solution  was  diluted  with  water  and 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol.  After  mixing  with  powdered  ice, 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  until  the  solution  just  reacted  ..with  congo- 

*  paper,  and  the  oily  precipitate  was  rapidly  extracted  three  times  with 
pther.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated,  when  an  oil  remained  which,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator,  gradually  crystallised.  The  crystals  were  left  in 
contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil,  and  then 
recrystallised  several  times  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 70°). 
Three  different  preparations  were  analysed  : 

c  0-1027  gave  02639  CO,  and  00633  H,0. 

J  0-1837     „     0-4670  COj    „    00998  H,0. 

;  01469    „    0-3726  COg    „    0-0782  H,0. 
(  CgHgO,  requires  C  «  70-6 ;  H  = 

dk'^HBptadirinene^earboxylic  add  (^^»i-toluic  acid)  melts  at  47°  and 

^;  is  unaltered  by  heating  at  160°  for  half  an  hour,  since  the  acid  solidified 
again  on  cooling  and  melted  at  the  same  temperature  as  before.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  rather  sparingly  so  in 
cold  water  or  light  petroleum.  When  its  solution  in  light  petroleum 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneouely,  the  acid  separates  in  magnifi- 
cent, glistening  prisms.  The  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  decolorises 
permanganate  instantly,  but  the  acid  is  not  reduced  when  it  is  treated 
with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  gives  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  an  imme- 
diate dense  yellow  precipitate  of  the  copper  derivative.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  dissociation  constant  of  ^-m-toluic  acid  gave 
A;  =  0-01307,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  wi-toluic  acid 

,         (^  =  0-00614). 

I  SalU  qf  \lf-m-Toluic  Acid. — The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined 

by   titration  with  standard    caustic   potash   solution,   when   0-1299 

I  neutralised  0*072  KOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid, 
CgHgOg,  should  neutralise  0-0727  KOH.  The  neutral  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with  barium,  calcium,  zinc,  or 
magnesium  chlorides ;  copper  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  warming,  a  deep  blue  copper  salt  separates. 

The  silver  salt,  like  the  corresponding  silver  salt  of  Av-butinene-a- 
carboxylic  acid  (p.  827),  has  an  abnormal  composition.  It  was 
prepared  by  adding  excess  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  cold,  slightly  alkaline 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
voluminous,  white  precipitate,  which  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the 
pump,  washed  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  Although  only  slowly  affected 
by  light,  this  salt  is  highly  explosive,  and  the  silver  had  therefore  to 
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be  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  the  salt  with  hydroehlorio  md 
nitric  acids  in  a  sealed  tube.  Two  different  preparations  gare  the 
following  results : 

0-3615  gave  0-3035  AgOl.     Ag= 63-1. 

01704    „     01464  AgCl.     Ag-64-6. 
CgHyO^AgjAgOH    requires  Ag  =  58-7;    OgH^OsAg,2AgOH  reqditi 
Ag  B  65*7  per  cent. 

These  analyses  indicate  that  the  salt,  prepared  in  the  above 
manner,  is  a  mixture  of  varying  quantities  of  the  two  silver  etlts, 
OgHyOjAgjAgOH  and  C8H702Ag,2AgOH. 

Ethyl  ilf-m-toluaU,  {CmC'CH^)fiIL*CX)^Et,  was  prepared  by  addin; 
the  pure  acid  (20  grams)  to  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol  (100  c.c)  aod 
sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c),  and,  after  remaining  for  a  week,  the  eoktioo 
was  mixed  with  water  and  the  ester  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbooate, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  ester  distilled  under  reduced  pre»im : 

0-1250  gave  03334  CO,  and  00821  H,0.    C-  727 ;  H-7-3. 
CiqHijO,  requires  0  =  73*1 ;  H»  7*3  per  cent. 

JSthyl  ilf-m-toluate  is  a  colourless  oil  which  possesses  a  pleanai, 
ethereal  odour  and  distils  at  113°  (20  mm.).  On  hydrolysis  it  jiekb 
^-m-toluic  acid,  showing  that  no  molecular  change  had  taken  place 
during  its  preparation. 

The  density,  magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  of  ethyl 
^-m-toluate  and  of  a  very  pure  specimen  of  ethyl  m-toluate  wen 
determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  with  the  following  results : 

Ethyl  ^-m-Toluaie. 
Density: 

d  10710°=  1*0052;  d  15715^-1  0009;  d  20°/20°= 09971. 

Mctgnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  MoL  rot 

15-4°  1*3031  11*876 

E^ractive  power : 

(f  15374° -0*99993. 

d   '  d  ^' 

a 1*45795                0*45798  75*109 

/J 1*46806                0-46809  76*767 

y 1*47397               0*47401  77*737 

Dispersion,  y-ae 2*628. 
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Ethyl  m-TolwUe,  b.  p.  231°  (760  mm.). 


Density  : 

d  10710°-!  0374;  d  16°/15°«10336  ;  d  20720-10301. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot  Mol.  rot 

15-6°  1-6746  14-773 


R^ractive  power : 


c2 14-574°=  1-03313. 


M-^l  /i:J^. 


d  d 

a 1-60468                0-48850  80114 

p 1-52085                0-60415  82-680 

y 1-53124                0-51420  84-329 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  4*2 1 5. 

These  values  are  interesting  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place 
they  show  clearly  the  close  relationship  existing  between  ethyl 
\^-m-tolaate  and  ethyl  Av-butinene-a-carboxylate. 

Ethyl   AY-butinene-a-carboxylate,   CHiO-CHj-CHj-COjEt,  may  be 

regarded  as  acetic  ester  in  which  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the 

group  CH:C'CHj%  and  the  value  for  this  group  may  therefore  be 

calculated  by  subtracting  the  rotation  of  ethyl  acetate  (4-462)  from 

that  of  ethyl  AY-butinene-a-carbozylate  (8-129)  and  amounts  to  3-667. 

Since,  then,  ethyl  ^-m-toluate,  (CH:C-CH2)2CH-C02Et,  is  acetic  ester 

in    which   two  atoms    of    hydrogen    have    been    replaced    by    two 

OHiC'CHj*  groups,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnetic  rotation  of  this  ester 

may  be  calculated  in  the  following  way  : 

Mol.  rot. 
Acetic  ester  4462 

2CH:C-CH2-  replacing  2H 7334 

Ethyl  ^-w»-toluat^  (calc.) 1 1  -79 6 

This  number  agrees  well  with  that  actually  found  (11*876),  and  this 
fact  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  constitutions  of 
AY-butinene-a-carbozylic  acid  and  ^-m-toluic  acid  which  have  been 
adopted  in  these  communications.  Another  point  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  relationship  between  ^m-toluic  and  m-toluic  acids  is 
the  remarkable  rise  in  magnetic  rotation  and  also  in  refractive  power 
and  dispersion  which  accompanies  the  intramolecular  change  "from^the 
^-acid  to  the  benzene  derivative,  as  is  well  seen  from  the  following 
comparison : 

Mol.  rot.  Refrastion.        Dispersion. 

^-wi-Toluic  ester 11-876  75-109  2-628 

OT-Toluic  ester    14-773  80114  4-215 
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Mr.  E.  C.  0.  Baly  kindly  undertook  to  determine  the  xdfara-violet 
absorption  spectra  of  i^-7n-toluic  acid  and  m-tolaic  acid,  and  the 
absorption  curves  of  these  substances  are  shown  in  the  accompuiyiDg 
figure. 

OscillcUion  frequencies. 
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Upper  curve :  jp-m-  Toluic  (teid. 
Lower  curve :  m- Toluic  acid. 


Mr.  Baly  adds  the  following  comment.  "  ^-m-Toluic  acid  shows  t 
small  absorption  band  which  is  undoubted  evidence  of  some  form  of 
tautomerism,  and  this  may,  possibly,  be  due  to  the  mobility  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  two  -CH,'  groups,  and  may  be  exprewed 
thus : 


CRIC'CrP"^^'^^^^ 


c^icS2>^«-^^^- 


There  is  a  very  striking  di£Perence  between  the  curves  of  ^-w-toluic. 
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and  mrtoluic  acids,  for,  although  they  are  of  the  same  shape,  the 
benzenoid  absorption  occurs  at  a  hundred  times  the  dilution  at  which 
the  absorption  of  the  ^-acid  occurs.  This  is  clear  evidence  that 
^-m-toluic  acid  is  not  benzenoid  in  character,  since  simple  benzene 
derivatives  do  not  ezhibit  their  absorption  spectra  at  such  great 
concentrations  (iV/10)." 


Conversion  of  ^^'Heptadi-inene-B-carboxf/lie  Acid  (^-wi-Toluic 
Acid)  into  m-Toluie  Acid. 

This  remarkable  intramolecular  change  takes  place  readily  under 
the  following  conditions. 

(a)  j5y  Boiling  with  WeUer. — When  ^-rw-toluic  acid  is  boiled  with 
water  for  two  hours  it  completely  dissolves  and,  on  cooling,  a 
crystalline  acid  separates  which  melts  at  110 — HP  and  consists  of 
pure  m-toluic  add. 

00944  gave  0-244  COg  and  0-052  H^O.     C  =  70-5,  H  =  6-1. 
CgHgOj  requires  C  =  70*5  ;  H  =  6-9  per  cent. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  acid  is  digested  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

(b)  By  the  Action  qf  Hydrohromic  Add  in  the  Cold, — In  carrying  out 
this  experiment,  ^-m-toluic  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  a  cold 
solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  (saturated  at  0°,  5  grams), 
and,  after  standing  overnight,  the  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
over  solid  potash  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  when  an  almost  colourless, 
crystalline  residue  remained  which,  after  crystallisation  from  light 
petroleum,  melted  at  110^  and  consisted,  as  direct  comparison  showed, 
of  pure  m-toluic  acid. 

(c)  By  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  Fentachloride. — This  experiment, 
made  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  amide  of  ^-m-toluic  acid, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  amide  of  m-toluic  acid.  ^-m-Toluic 
acid  (6  grams)  was  mixed  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (10  grams) 
and,  when  the  reaction  had  subsided,  the  liquid  was  warmed  until  the 
pentachloride  had  completely  dissolved.  The  product  was  cooled  and 
then  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  A  good  deal  of  a  dark  tarry  mass  separated,  this 
was  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate,  on  standing,  deposited^  crystals  of 
an  amide  which  deparated  from  ether  in  colourless  needles  and  melted 
at  93° : 

0-1969  gave  16-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  12-5  and  758  mm.     N=»  9-7. 
CgHgOjN  requires  N  =  9-3  per  cent. 

That   this  substance  was  the  amide  of  m-toluic  acid  and   not  of 
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^-m-toluic  acid  was  proved  by  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash,  when 
it  yielded  pure  m-toluic  acid  of  melting  point  110^.  Moreover,  Remsen 
and  Eeid  {Amer.  Ghent.  J.,  1899,  21,  290)  state  that  the  amide  of 
m-toluic  acid  melts  at  94°. 

Thb  Sohitnck  Laboratobt, 
The  Victoria  University  of  Manohbstsr. 


LXXVIIL — The  Action    of    Tribromopropane    on    the 
Sodium  Derivative  of  Ethyl  AcetoacetcUe. 

By  Thomas  Edward  Gardner  and  William  Henbt  Peruf,  jon. 

When  tribromopropane  is   digested   in  alcoholic   solution   with   the 
sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  decomposition  takes  place  readily, 
and  the  principal  product  of  the  action  is  ethyl  y-hrfymoaUylctostoacebUe 
(b.  p.  121°  under  8  mm.): 
CHjBr-CHBr-CHgBr  +  2COMe-CHNa-C02Et  = 

CH2:CBr-CH2'CH(COMe)C02Et  +  COMe-CH,-CO,Et  +  2NaBr. 
Hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  converts  ethyl  y-bromoallylaeeto- 
acetate  into  Ay-butineTie-a-carboxylic  add,  CH:C*CHj*CHj*COjH,  but 
when  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  gradually  undergoes  ketonic 
hydrolysis  with  formation  oi  ■  y-bromoallylaceione  (b.  p.  83°  under 
8  mm.) : 

CH2:CBr-OHj-0H(COMe)CO3Et  +  HgO  = 

CHalCBr-CHj-CHj-COMe  +  CO,  +  Et-OH. 

y-Bromoallylacetone  yields  an  oxime  and  a  semicarbazone,  and  when 
reduced  with  alcohol  and  sodium  is  converted  into  24tydrox^'5- 
hexene  (methylcrotonylcarbinol),  CH2:CH-CHj*CH,-CH(0H)Me. 

When  the  bromo-ketone  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  deocmi- 
posed  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  meik^ 
r^y-butinene  ketone,  CH-C-CHg-CHj-COMe;  a  colourless  oil  distilling  at 
149°  (749  mm.),  which  yields  a  crystalline  oxime  and  semicarbaxone 
and  shows  the  behaviour  of  an  acetylene  derivative,  since  it  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  the  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution 
is  mixed  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  methylacetoacetate  reacts  readily 
with  tribromopropane,  and  the  ethyl  methyl-y-bromoallylitoeloacettUSf 
CH,:CBr-CH,-OMe(COMe)CO,Et,  produced,  when  hydrolysed  by 
alcoholic  potash,  yields  ^i^'penttnene-ficarhoxylie  aeid. 


CH:CCH,OHMe-CO,H. 
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In  the  preceding  oommunication  it  was  bhown  that  one  of  the 
prodocts  of  the  action  of  tribromopropana  on  the  sodium  derivative  of 
ethyl  malonate  is  ethyl  yy-dibromodiallylmalonate, 

(CH,:CBr-CH,),C(C02Et)j^ 
and  that  this  sabstance,  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields 
A"^'heptadi-inene-S-carboxylic  acid  (i^-m^toluic  acid), 
(CH:C-0H3),0H-C0,H. 
The  analogous  substance,  ethyl  yy^ibromodiallylacetoacelate, 
(CHo:CBr-CH2)2C(COMe)CO,Et, 
is  produced  during  the  action  of  tribromopropane  on  the  sodium  deriv- 
ttiye  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  is  also  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash 
with  formation  of  ^-m-toluic  acid. 

Ethyl  yBromoallylaceloacetale,  CHj:CBr'CH3'CH(C0Me)-C0,Et. 

In  preparing  this  substance,  sodium  (23  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and  when  quite  cold  mixed  with  ethyl  acetoacetate 
(130  grams)  and  tribromopropane  (145  grams).  Eeaction  commenced 
in  the  cold,  and,  after  heating  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath,  water 
was  added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
weU,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual 
oil  repeatedly  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  8  mm.  It  was  thus 
separated  into  three  portions,  namely,  unchanged  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
an  oil  boiling  at  120 — 121^,  and  an  oil  {C)  which  distilled  approxi- 
mately at  175 — 180^  and  which  is  further  described  on  p.  854. 

The  oil  distilling  at  120—121''  (8  mm.)  is  ethyl  y-bromoallylaceio- 
ttcetate  i 

0-2555  gave  04020  00^  and  0-1215  H^O.     0  =  429;  H  =  5-3. 

0  2578     „     01983  AgBr.     Br  =  32-7. 

CjHigOjBr  requires  C  =  433  j  H  =  52 ;  Br  =  32*1  per  cent. 

Ethyl  y-bromoallylacetoacetate  is  a  colourless  oil  of  unpleasant 
odour  which  has  the  speciBc  gravity  d  10710°=  1-3620;  d  15715°  = 
1*3569 ;  d  20°/20°=  13522.  It  is  a  very  stable  substance,  since  it  is 
apparently  unchaoged  by  boiling  with  diethylaniline,  and  even 
quinoline  at  the  boiling  point  seems  to  attack  it  only  very  slowly. 

When  this  ester  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash,  separation  of 
potassium  bromide  occurs,  and  the  product,  after  evaporation  with 
water,  acidifying,  and  extracting  with  ether,  yields  an  acid  of  melting 
point  53°,  which  consists  of  almost  pure  ^y-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid, 
since  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  this  acid  and  of  the  acid  of  this 
ooQstitution  described  in  the  previous  communication  (p.  827)  melted 
at  55— 57°. 
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This  ketone  is  produced  when  ethyl  yb]V>inoall7lacetoiioetate  is 
digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  crude  bromo-ester,  distlUiag 
at  120— -130°  (8  mm.)  in  quantities  of  100  grams,  was  digested  witk 
20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  (400  c.c.)  for  several  hours,  cooled,  and 
extracted  three  times  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating,  the  residue  was  separated  into  y-bromoaliylaoetooe, 
distilling  at  83°  (8  mm.))  and  unchanged  ethyl  y-bromoallylacetoaoetAto, 
which  latter  was  again  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  this 
way  a  very  good  yield  of  the  bromo-ketone  was  ultimately  obtained  t 

0-2366  gave  03520  COj^  and  01 120  H,0.     0  =  40-6 ;  H-5-3. 

0-3120    „     0-3315  AgBr.     Br-45-2. 

CgHgOBr  requires  C  =  40*7 ;  H  «  51 ;  Br  =  45  2  per  cent. 

y^BromoaUf/lacetone  distils  at  83°  (8  mm.),  and,  when  quite  pare»  at 
about  195°  (757  mm.)  with  little  decomposition. 

The  osnme,  CH^ICBr-CH^'OH/CMelN'OH,  was  prepared  tf 
follows* 

Sodium  (2*3  grams)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and  mixed  with 
A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
(7  grams),  and,  after  filtering  from  the  precipitated  sodium  chloride, 
the  bromo-ketone  (12  grams)  was  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  solatioa 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
oxime  extracted  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  aud  the  residue  rapidly  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure : 

0-2371  gave  16  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =  7'8. 
C^H^jONBr  requires  N  =  7-3  per  cent. 

y-Bromoallylacetoxime  is  a  colourless  oil  which  distils  at  118 — 12(P 
under  12  mm.  pressure. 

yBromoailylaostone  semicarbazone, 

CH^rCBr-CHj-CHj-CMelN-NH-CO-NHj, 
^-When  the  bromo-ketone  (1-8  grams)  is  mixed  with  a  coDoentnted 
aqueous   solution    of   semicarbazide   hydrochloride   (1*2  grams)  and       i 
sodium  acetate  (3  grams)  and  vigorously  shaken  on  the  machine,  the       { 
crystalline  semicarbazone  soon  commences  to  separate.     After  sevenl 
hours,  the  crystals  were  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  first  with  water,       | 
then  with  alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  when 
the  semicarbazone  was  obtained  in  glistening  plates  melting  at  150°       j 
without  decomposition : 

0-2200  gave  35  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  mm,     N  » 18*5. 
CyHjjONjBr  requires  N- 17-7  per  cent. 
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Reduction  of  y-BramoaUylacetoM  to  '2-E'ydroxy'5hexene  (methyl- 
crotonylcai-binol),  CH5:CH-OH3-CH,-CH(OH)*CHg.— When  a  solution 
of  the  bromo-ketone  (20  grains)  in  alcohol  (50  grams)  is  gradually 
added  to  sodium  (30  grams),  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  at  120^  by 
means  of  an  oil-bath,  a  vigorous  reaction  takes  place  with  separation 
of  sodium  bromide,  and  when  this  has  sUckeaed  alcohol  is  gradually 
added  until  the  whole  of  the  sodium  has  dissolved.  The  product  is 
mixed  with  water,  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  potassium  carbonate,  and 
evaporated,  when  an  oil  remains  which  distils  at  140°  (759  mm.)  : 

01412  gave  0-3726  CO,  and  0-1550  H,0.     C-720;  H  =  12-2. 
CeH„0  requires  C  «  72-0 ;  H  =  12*0  per  cent. 

Methylcrotonylcarbinol  had  already  been  prepared  by  Crow 
(Annalen,  1880,  201,  42)  from  allylacetone  by  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  and  the  boiling  point  observed  by  that  author 
was  139°. 

When  this  alcohol  was  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  using 
an  excess  of  25  per  cent.,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  contained 
unchanged  alcohol,  but,  after  purification  by  conversion  into 
the  semicarbazone  and  regeneration  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  distilled  at  128°  (749  mm.)  and  consisted  of  pure  allylacetone : 

0-1285  gave  03464  COg  and  0-1204  HjO.     C  =  73-5  ;  H=  10-4. 
C^Hi^O  requires  C  =  73-6  ;  H  =  10*2  per  cent. 

The  density  and  magnetic  rotation  of  y-bromoally  lace  tone  were 
•determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  with  the  following  re.-iults  : 

Density : 

d  107 10°  =1-38989;  d  15°/15°«  1-38439  j  d  20720°=  1-37934. 

Magnetic  rotation*. 

i.  Sp.  rot  Mol.  rot. 

17-2°  1'4018  9-973 


Methyl  ^y-Dutinene  Ketone,  CHiC'CH^'CHj-CO-CHg. 

In  preparing  this  ketone,  y-bromoallylacetone  (60  grams)  was  mixed 
^ith  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  (60  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol 
'(200  grams)  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  three  hours, 
when  decomposition  took  place  readily  with  separation  of  potassium 
bromide  and  the  liquid  became  very  dark-coloured. 

The  product  was  mixed  with  water  and  the  ketone  extracted  several 
'times  with  ether,  the  iBthereal  solution  was  wa>hed  with  water,  dried 
•over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  crude  ketone  puri- 
fied by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  : 
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01311  gave  0-3595  COj  and  01010  H^O.    C-74-8)  H-8-5. 
CflHgO  requires  C  =  75  0 ;  H  »  83  per  cent 

Methyl  ^y-butinene  ketone  distils  at  149^^  (749  mm.)  and  has  t 
characteristic  odour.  It  readily  decolorises  permanganate^  gives  i 
yolominooSy  yellow,  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution  ia  mixed 
with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  and  yields  crystalline  derivalifea 
with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  phenylhydrazine,  hydroi^lamine,  and 
semicarbazide.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  the  formatkm 
of  substances  of  high  boiling  point  during  the  above  meti&od  of  pte> 
paration,  the  yield  of  ketone  was  always  very  unsatisfactory. 

Afethyl  ^y-BuHnene  ketoxime,  CH:C-0Hs-0H2-CMe:N*0H,  was 
prepared  by  adding  the  ketone  (5  grams)  to  hydrozylamine  hydro- 
chloride (3 '5  grams)  and  caustic  potash  (10  grams)  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  sufficient  methyl  alcohol  being  added  to  produce  a  dear 
solution. 

After  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was  rendered  acid  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evapoiated, 
when  a  colourless  oil  was  obtained  which,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum,  gradually  solidified.  The  crystals  were  drained  on  pcvons 
porcelain  and  crystallised  from  water,  from  which  the  oxime  separated 
in  colourless  plates  of  melting  point  48^-49^  : 

0175  gave  19*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  768  mm.    N-t  13*9. 
O^HgON  requires  N«- 12*6  per  cent. 

Methyl  ^y-btUinene  ketone  eemioarbazone  separates  rapidly  when  the 
ketone  is  shaken  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  semifsrhaade 
acetate.  The  crystalline  precipitate  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the 
pump,  washed  with  water  and  cold  alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystalli- 
sation  from  dilute  alcohol,  from  which  the  semicarbasone  separatee  as 
a  glistening,  crystalline  mass  and  melts  at  135 — 136°  without  decom- 
position : 

0-2269  gave  52  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  766  mm.    N«27'4. 
CyHijONj  requires  N-27*4  per  cent. 

The  density,  magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  of  methjl 
Ar-butinene  ketone  were  determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  with  the 
following  results : 

Density: 

d  474°-0-91956;  d  15716^-0-91005  ;  d  26725° « 090245. 

Majnstic  rotation 

N 

S/.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot 

1-2267  7-179 


\^ 
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Refractive  power : 

dl2-574**  =  0-91174. 

A*.                     d  d^ 

a 1-43693     0-47923  46006 

P 1-44601     0-48918  46961 

y 1-45162     0-49522  47-541 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  1-535. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  magnetic  rotation  of  methyl  Av-buti- 
nene  ketone  are  interesting  because  they  confirm  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  this  ketone  and  Ar-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  and  its 
ester.  The  effect  produced  by  converting  an  ester  into  the  corre- 
sponding ketone  may  be  estimated  thus : 

Mol.  rot. 

Ethyl  propionate,  CHj-CHj-CHj-COjEt    6-477 

Methyl  propyl  ketone,  CHg'CHj-CHj'OO'CH, 5*499 

Difference 0978 

and  this  is  practically  the  same  as  the  difference  (0*950)  between  the 
magnetic  rotations  of  ethyl  Ar-butinene-a-carboxylate, 

CHiC-CHj-OHj-COaEt 
(8-129),    and   methyl  Ar-butinene   ketone,    CHiO-CHj-OHg-CO-CHj 
(7*179),  a  proof  that  these  compounds  are  analogously  constituted. 

Blhyl  Methyl-yAjTomoaUylaeetoaeeUjiief 
CH3:CBr-CH,-CMe(C0Me)-C0,Et. 

In  preparing  this  substance,  sodium  (23  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and,  when  quite  cold,  mixed  with  ethyl  methylaceto- 
acetate  (144  grams)  and  tribromopropane  (140  grams),  care  being 
taken  that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  40^  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  reaction  commenced  at  once  and,  after  heating  on  the  water- 
bath  for  three  hours,  the  product  was  isolated  and  purified  by  dis- 
tillation in  the  usual  manner  (p.  849)  and  found  to  boil  at  about 
138'' (26  mm.): 

0*2500  gave  0*4183  CO,  and  0*1305  "Bjd.    C  =  45*6 ;  H  =  5*8. 

0-3222     „     0-2293  AgBr.     Br » 30*3. 

CioHijOjBr  requires  0  =  45-6  ;  H  =  5-7  ;  Br  =  30*4  per  cent. 

When  ethyl  meUiyl-y-hromoaUylaeetoacetate  was  hydroljrsed  with  alco- 
holic potash  it  yielded  an  acid  which  distilled  at  207 — 208°  and  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

01574  gave  0-3678  CO,  and  01039  HjO.     C  =  63*7 ;  H  =  7*3. 
C^HgO,  requires  C  =  64'3 ;  H«7-l  per  cnt. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  acid  is  identical  with  dfi-paUmeM- 
a-carboxi/lic  aeid,  CHiG'CHg'CiiMe'GOjHy  the  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  which  are  described  in  detail  on  p.  833. 

Ethyl  yy- Dibromodiallylaeeioaeetaie,  (CH5:CBr*OH:,),C(OOMe)-00,Efc| 
and  its  Conversion  into  ^i'^ffeptadi-inMe'^^arbaxyUe  Aad^ 
(,/r.m-Toluic  Acid),  (CH:C-CHj),CH-COaH. 

Whmi  the  product  of  the  action  of  tribromopropane  on  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  fractionated,  a  considerable  qnantitj 
of  an  oil  of  high  boiling  point  is  obtained  {C.  p.  849)  which  distils  at  about 
175—180^  (8  mm.)  with  slight  decomposition.  Althoagh  the 
analytical  results  were  rather  low  (Br  <-  38;  whereas  O^JEL^fifit  requires 
43*4  per  cent.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  substance  is  <fAy( 
yy-dibromodiaUylacetoacetaie  and  corresponds  with  ethyl  yy-dibromo- 
diallylmalonate  which  is  obtained  (p.  842)  when  tribromopropane 
reacts  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  behaviour  of  the  dibromo-ester  on  treatment  wiUi 
alcoholic  potash. 

EtJiyl  yy-dibromodiaUylaceUMcetaie  was  digested  with  excess  of 
alcoholic  potash  and  the  product  evaporated  with  water  until  free 
from  alcohol,  cooled  to  0^,  carefully  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  On  evaporation,  the  etheresl 
solution  deposited  a  viscid  syrup  and,  since  this  showed  no  signs  of 
crystallising,  it  was  converted  into  the  est^r  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  portion  distilling  at  90 — 100^  (10  mm.) 
again  hydrolysed.  The  syrupy  acid  now  gradually  solidified  and, 
after  draining  on  porous  porcelain,  it  was  recrystallised  from  light 
petroleum,  when  colourless  crystals  were  'obtained  which  melted  at 
47 — 48°  and  consisted  of  pure  ilf-m-toluic  add : 

0-2088  gave  05400  CO,  and  01153  H,0.     C  =  706 ;  H =61. 
CgHgO,  requires  C  =»  70-5 ;  H  »  5*9  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  this  acid  with  ^-m-toluic  acid  (p.  843)  was  proved 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  two  preparations,  when  no  alteration 
in  melting  point  could  be  observed. 

The  Schunck  Labobatory, 
The  Yictobia  University  of  Manohestxb. 
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LXXIX. — Aromatic  Azoimides.     Part  /.    Parahydroxy^ 
phenylazoimide. 
it  By  Martin  Onslow  Fobster  and  Hans  Eduabd  Fiebz. 

In  view  of   the  indifference  displayed  by  phenylazoimide  towards 
alcoholic  potash,  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  camphorylazo^ 
^        imide  is  resolved  into  iminocamphor  and  nitrogen  by  minute  quantities 
.f         of  this  agent  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826)  suggests  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  structure  which  we  believe  is  best  e^cplained  by  regarding  the 
1^         camphoryl    derivative    as    capable  of   acting  in    the    enolio    form, 

*         CgHi^«<U     *  ,  in  which  hydrogen  might   be    expected  to  migrate 


r 


^        readily.    Supporting  this  suggestion,  a  more  recent  observation  should 
be  noted,  namely,  the  relative  stability  of  the  oxime,  ^g^i4^Xvnw' 

which  is  not  altered  by  cold,  alcoholic  potash ;  moreover,  whilst  the 
g  transparent  and  colourless   crystals   of    camphorylazoimide  quickly 

become  opaque  and  pink  in  daylight,  a  specimen  of  the  ozime  has  now 
been  exposed  during  12  months  without  undergoing  any  noticeable 
change. 

From  this  standpoint,  a  study  of  the  bydroxyphenylazoimides, 
particularly  the  ortho-derivative,  seemed  attractive,  analogy  with  the 
enolic  modification  of  camphorylazoimide  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
proceeding  to  o-benaoquinone 

Ns  NH 

with  perhaps  less  uncertainty  than  by  the  method  of  Willstatter  and 
Pfannenstiel  (Ber.,  1904,  87,  4744). 

Since  Griess  discovered  phenylazoimide  in  1866,  a  considerable 
number  of  aromatic  azoimides  have  been  described  in  which  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  halogens,  and  by  the  carboxyl,  cyano-,  amino^,  nitro*, 
triazo-,  and  sulphonic  groups.  Hydroxy-derivatives  appear  to  have 
escaped  attention,  however,  owing  perhaps  to  various  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  diazophenols,  and  with  the  object  of  gaining  experience 
in  the  manipulation  of  bydroxyphenylazoimides  before  attacking  the 
meta-  and  ortho-derivatives,  we  have  studied  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  the  para-compound. 

In  selecting  a  method  for  preparing  the  substance,  it  was  recognised 
^hat  the  original  process  for  obtaining  an  aromatic  azoimid^  was 
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inapplicable^  owing  to  the  subsidiary  changes  induced  by  bromiiML 
Among  other  methods,  we  therefore  tried  one  suggested  bj  the 
behaviour  of  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazinocamphor  towards  very  dilute 
alkali,  which  resolves  it  into  phenylazoimide  and  camphoryl-^-carbamids 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  222).  After  several  preliminary  failures,  howerv, 
the  method  finally  adopted  was  the  general  one  described  by  BnO 
Fischer  {Annahn,  1877,  100,  96),  namely,  addition  of  sodium  carbootte 
to  the  diazonium  salt  mixed  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride;  tbii 
action  has  been  studied  also  by  Mai  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  372),  who,  under 
modified  conditions,  effected  a  replacement  of  the  diazo-  by  the 
amino-group,  and  later  by  Rupe  and  von  Majewski  (Ber.^  1900,  83, 
3408). 

Although  we  are  now  able  to  prepare  p-hydrozyphenylazoimide  in 
considerable  quantity  and  excellent  condition,  the  early  experiments 
were  very  discouraging,  both  as  regards  quality  and  yield.  Wa 
ascribe  this  to  the  tendency  displayed  by  the  diazotised  phenol*  to 
undergo  decomposition  when  the  solution  of  hydroxylamine  is  added, 
and  find  that  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  small  proportions  li 
this  stage  has  a  marked  effect  in  improving  the  yield.  The  exict 
course  of  the  action  is  still  obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
hydroxylamine  forms  with  the  diazo-anhydride  a  hydroxylamino- 
derivative  which,  when  treated  with  potash,  undergoes  rearrangement, 
and  then  loses  water. 

NNHOH      N:N-0H 
N  NH 

KOH 

HO  HO  HC 

This  appears  to  us  more  plausible  than  the  explanation  put  forward 
by  Mai  {loc.  cU,),  according  to  whom  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
conversion  of  diazotised  toluidine  into  tolylazoimide  is  the  condensation 
product,  C^H^Me'NIN'O'NHj,  which  is  represented  as  then  losing 
water ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  compound  would  arise  from 
the  diazotised  aminophenol,  which  is  itself  an  anhydride. 

In  its  behaviour  towards  alcoholic  potash,  p-hydroxyphenylazotmide 
might  be  expected  to  behave  in  a  manner  recalling  either  camphoryl- 

*  The  present  occasion  is  not  suited  to  a  discussion  of  the  coostitutioD  of  diaaotiied 
phenols,  and  although  aware  that  Wolff  {Annalen,  1900,  812,  126)  reprenentt  tlicai 
as  quinonediazides,  and  has  been  supported  in  this  action  by  Hantzsch  (^<r.,  IMS, 
86,  888),  Orton  also  inclining  to  this  view  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  796),  we  believe  that 
tbe  change  under  consideration  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  anhydride  formula  best 
meets  the  facts.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  other  changes  also  have  been  foond 
in  oloeer  agreement  with  this  representation  (Morgan  and  Micklethwait,  Trana., 
1905,  87,  1302,  and  1906,  89,  4). 
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I       azoimide  or  certain  aromatic  azoimides  in  which  hydrogen  has  been 

{       replaced  by  a  negative  group,  as,  for  example,  |>-nitrophenylazoimide, 

I       which  yields  hydrazoic  acid  and  /^-azoxyphenetole,  arising  from  the 

,       corresponding  nitrophenol  (Noelting,  Grandmougin,  and  Michel,  £er,, 

1892, 25,  3328).    Neither  of  these  changes  has  been  observed,  however, 

the  potassium  derivative  of  p-hydrozyphenylazoimide  behaving  in  a 

,       distinctive   manner  which  is  very  interesting.     As  precipitated  by 

alcoholic  potash  from  a  freshly  prepared  specimen  of  the  phenol  in  dry 

ether,  the  substance  is  practically  colourless,  but  when  a  solution  in 

absolute  alcohol  is  warmed,  it  rapidly  becomes  intensely  blue,  and  on 

^       treatment  with  ether  or  chloroform  furnishes  a  dark  blue,  crystalline 

potassium  derivative  which  is  apparently  isomeric  with  the  original 

substance.     During  this  change  there  is  no  liberation  of  gas,  and  on 

acidification,  />-hydroxyphenylazoimide  is  recovered,  unaccompanied  by 

hydrazoic   acid,   distinguishing   the  change   from   that  observed   by 

Gurtius,  who  noticed  a  blue  coloration  on  dissolving  hippurylazoimide 

in  sodium  hydroxide  {J.  pr.  Chem,,  1895,  [ii],  62,  243). 

Before  this  blue  salt  was  isolated  and  analysed,  we  believed  the 
development  of  colour  to  be  due  to  indophenol  formation,  which  would 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  the  very  change  we  hoped  to  effect,  because 
an  indophenol  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  /^-quinoneimine  be- 
coming condensed  with  unaltered  jv-hydrozyphenylazoimide,  to 

o:c,h,:n-g,h,-N3. 

Such  an  action,  however,  involves  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore 
precluded  in  the  present  instance.  We  are  more  disposed  to  think 
that  the  case  must  be  parallel  with  the  observation  of  Loring 
Jackson  and  Oenslager  {Ber,,  1895,  28,  1614),  who  found  that  when 
/)-quinone  and  sodium  phenoxide  are  mixed  in  ether,  a  deep  blue 
precipitate  is  formed  having  the  composition  CgH^02,2CjjH5"ONa.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  to  us  quite  likely  that  the  colourless  potassium 
derivative  is  capable  of  undergoing  transformation  into  a  quinonoid 
modification, 

N=N  N=N  N— NK 

\/  \/  \/ 

N  NK  N 

-   ^  0  - 

OK  V 

0  O 

which  immediately  combines  with  unaltered  isomeride  to  produce  a 

deep  blue  substance.      We  have  made  many  attempts  to  isolate  the 

benzoyl  and  fn-nitrobenzoyl  derivatives  in  quinonoid  modifications, 

hitherto  unsuccessfully,  but  it  is  significant  that  specimens  of  these 

compounds  prepared  from  the  blue  derivative,  Talthough  melting  at 


V 
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the  fiame  temperature  as  those  from  the  coloarleas  variety,  an  uni- 
formlj  much  darker  coloured,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  m-mtn- 
oompound  the  crystalline  habit  appears  to  be  different 

Even  when  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  is  employed  as  ^ 
starting  material  for  the  benzoic  ether,  there  is  considerable  diScnlij 
in  obtaioing  the  product  free  from  colour,  and  at  first  it  appeand 
uncertain  whether  this  compound  might  not  be  the  quinonoid  vaikty; 
accordingly  we  prepared  it  by  a  method  which  renders  that  possibility 
remote,  from  js-nitrophenol,  as  follows, 

NO.  NO,  NHj  N^Br,  N, 

O-O-O-O-Q' 

HO  BzO  BzO  BzO  BiO. 

obtaining  a  benzoyl  derivative  identical  with  the  one  fomislNdlif 
the  colourless  potassium  derivative  of  /?-hydroxyphenylaioiiM^ 
Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benzoyl  derivativa  »^ 
freshly  prepared  from  a  good  specimen  of  the  colourless  alkali  cob- 
pound  contains  at  most  a  trace  of  the  quinonoid  variety,  whiek  a 
perceptibly  augmented,  however,  in  the  product  from  the  bine  awtt 
cation.  Although  it  may  appear  somewhat  bold  to  suggaat  tbi 
change  in  question,  namely, 

N=N  N=N 

\/  \/ 

N  NBz 


A 


or 


BzO  ^ 

external  justification  may  be  found  in  some  recent  experiments  bj 
Auwers  {Annalen,  1904,  332,  159),  who  gives  evidence  of  the  chaop 
BiO-OgHjBrg-CHj-NH-CgHg  -->  HO-CeH^Brj^CHj-NBa'C^Hy 
It  is  true  that  this  is  confined  to  orthorderivatives,  and  does  not  tab 
place  with  meta-  and  para-compounds,  but  on  the  other  hand  Iheneog' 
nition  by  Hantzsch  and  Gcrke  of  (»ct-nitrophenol  eaters  among  *^ 
products  of  the  action  between  anhydrous  alkyl  halides  and  thecaiefQuy 
dried  silver  saltsof  nitrophenols(^^.,  1906,30, 1073) places  the cbanp 
in  question  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Moreover,  joat  as  tha 
nitrophenols  yield  a  solution  in  alkali  which  must  be  regarded  a8 
containing  the  aoi-nitrophenol  salt,  OIOgH^INO-OR,  in  prepondeiatiBf 
amount,  so  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  of  p-hjds^tJJ^y 
azoimide,  when  dissolved  in  water,  changes  spontaneously  into  taa 
coloured  variety,  and  very  rapidly  wbeji  Wfuined,     We  hcf^  howenr, 
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to  gain  more  iaformation  on  this  point  bj  studying  the  meta<  and 
ortho-compounds,  which  are  now  in  hand. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed  before  describing  the  experiments. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  nitrosophenol, 


HO  O 

we  treated  p-hydroxyphenylazoimide  with  nitrous  acid,  which  converts 
it,  however,  into  the  azoimide  derivative  of  o-nitrophenol ;  previous 
cases  of  this  action  have  been  recorded,  salicylic  acid,  for  example, 
undergoing  nitration  in  the  same  circumstances,  whilst  pyrene  is 
converted  into  the  nitro-derivative  when  an  ethereal  solution,  floating 
on  concentrated  aqueous  potassiam  nitrite,  is  slowly  treated  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  />-hydroxyphenyl- 
azoimide,  although  volatile  in  steam,  rapidly  undergoes  deterioration 
with  boiling  water,  the  m7ro-derivative  is  quite  stable,  and  may  be 
purified  by  steam  distillation ;  moreover,  the  potassium  derivative  of 
the  latter  substance  is  distinguished,  by  its  stability,  from  the  colour- 
less p-hydroxyphenylazoimide  compound,  which  suggests  that  the 
formation  of  a  blue  derivative  is  suspended  by  the  stronger  demand 
of  the  nitro-group  for  metal. 

EXPEBIUENTAL. 

^' Hydroxy pJienylazoimide, 

HO 

An  ice-cold  solution  of  |>-aminophenol  hydrochloride,  prepared  from 
30  grams,  and  200  c.c.  of  hot  water,  was  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  slowly  diazotised  with  15  grams  of 
sodium  nitrite  in  50  c.c.  of  ice-water;  20  grams  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  were  then  added,  the 
mixture  being  promptly  poured  into  1200  c.c.  of  ice-cold  water  in 
which  150  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  had  been  dissolved. 
The  liquid  became  intensely  yellow,  but  after  a  brief  interval  some 
tarry  material  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  was  now 
turbid  and  brown,  whilst  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  characteristic  of 
p-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  became  perceptible.  About  this  time  a 
.  moderate  effervescence  began,  and,  becoming  quite  brisk  after  fifteen 
minutes,  50  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  were 
added,  thus  checking  the  gas  evolution,  and  the  liquidi  QQW  A-mQuntin^ 
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to  1750  CO.,  was  freed  from  tar  by  passage  through  a  large  fluted 
filter.  The  alkaline  filtrate  was  next  treated  with  20  per  cent,  aoetie 
acid  until  brisk  effervescence  occurred,  but  excess  of  the  acid  need 
not  be  used,  as  the  hydroxjphenylazoimide  is  quite  easily  extracted  by 
ether  from  its  solutions  in  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate ; 
over,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  which  is  saturated  with 
and  consequently  three  separate  extractions  with  300  cc  of  the 
solvent  were  sufficient  to  remove  it  from  the  salt  solution. 

The  combined  ethereal  solutions  were  very  dark  brown,  and  if  dried 
without  further  treatment  yielded  a  most  unsatisfactory  specimen  of 
the  azoimide,  which  is  most  conveniently  isolated  in  the  form  of  its 
potassium  derivative  ;  dilute  potash  followed  by  a  50  per  cent,  aolatum 
precipitated  the  potassium  derivative  in  lustrous  plates,  but  these 
crystals  were  almost  invariably  dark  brown  or  greenish-brown,  and 
could  not  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisation.  A  white,  or  at  most 
slightly  yellow,  specimen  of  the  potassium  derivative  can  be  obtained, 
however,  by  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  several  times  with  aqueous 
sodium  carbooate  until  the  colour  is  reduced  from  dark  brown  to  pale 
pink ;  the  first  extracts  are  almost  black,  and  the  final  ones  bluishi 
twenty  or  twenty-five  extractions  being  necessary.  The  ethereal  solotioo 
may  be  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  but  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  is 
to  be  preferred,  because  the  dissolved  material  undergoes  resinifioatioa 
more  quickly  when  in  contact  with  the  former  material.  From  the 
dried  solution  the  potassium  derivative  was  prepared  by  adding  8  graau 
of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  40  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  which 
precipitated  18'5  grams  of  a  colourless  material  quickly  assuming  a 
faint  greenish-yellow  tinge  ;  this  derivative  was  filtered  with  the  aid  of 
a  pump,  washed  with  absolute  ether,  and  dried  in  a  deeiocator  pro- 
tected from  light.  The  mother  liquor  unavoidably  contained  some  of 
the  azoimide  derivative,  because  if  potash  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate 
is  contaminated  with  free  alkali. 

The  p-hydroxyazoimide,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  has  been 
obtained  by  adding  acetic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  white 
potassium  derivative,  and  on  evaporating  an  ethereal  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  absence  of  water,  there  was  deposited  a 
viscous  oil  which  quickly  solidified  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  melted 
again  at  about  20^ ;  but  this  product  soon  became  almost  black  in  the 
desiccator,  and  an  attempt  to  purify  it  by  steam  distillation  was 
unsuccessful,  as  it  decomposes  profoundly  when  heated  with  water. 
Distillation  under  reduced  pressure  was  equally  disappointing.    Under 
0*5 — 1  mm.,  ebullition  appeared  to  begin  at  about  150®,  but  suddenly 
gas  was  evolved  in  torrents,' and  an  alarming  explosion  took  pbee, 
pulverising  the  porcelain  dish  which  served  as  an  oil-bath ;  attempts  to 
obtain   the  substance  in  a  form  suitable   for  analysis   have  been 
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abandoned  in  consequence.  The  azoimide  is  a  definite  substance, 
however,  giving  rise  to  certain  derivatives  described  below ;  it  has  a 
strongly  sweet  taste,  and  the  odour  suggests  phenol  and  hydrazoic 
acid,  producing  in  a  modified  degree  the  characteristic  throbbing  at 
the  base  of  the  forehead  when  the  vapour  is  inhaled.  Ferric  chloride 
develops  a  pink  coloration  ;  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  resolves 
it  into  |>-aminophenol  and  ammonia. 

The  Benzoyl  Derivative, — ^This  compound  is  readily  obtained  by 
shaking  benzoyl  chloride  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  colourless  or 
blue  potassium  derivatives  described  below.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
ethyl  acetate,  acetone,  benzene,  pyridine,  methyl  alcohol,  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  but  only  moderately  in  light  petroleum  boiling  at  50 — 60% 
and  is  most  conveniently  crystallised  from  the  last-named,  which 
deposits  it  on  cooling  in  lustrous  needles,  melting  at  80 — 81^.  Although 
stable  when  protected  from  light,  it  becomes  opaque  and  dull  on  ex- 
posure, this  change  in  appearance  being  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the 
melting  point,  which  becomes  indefinite  at  70 — 75%  On  one  occasion 
we  obtained  colourless  crystals  of  the  benzoyl  derivative,  but  usually 
the  substance  is  pale  brown,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  in 
the  melting  point  of  various  specimens. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  estioiation  of 
carbon,  the  percentage  of  which  frequently  appeared  to  be  0'8 — 1*2 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  formula  ;  this  was  observed 
also  in  connexion  with  the  m-nitrobenzoyl  derivative  described  below, 
and  it  has  been  recorded  that  formazyl  compounds  present  great  diffi- 
culty (Bamberger,  Ber,^  1894,  2^7,  157),  whilst  azines  gave  results 
approximating  to  8  per  cent,  surplus  of  nitrogen  (Klingemann,  Ber.f 
1889,  22,  3064).  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  ultimately  by 
using  both  silver  and  copper  reducing  spirals  amounting  to  25  cm.  in 
length. 

01986  gave  04757  00, and  0-0723  HjO.     0  =  65-33  ;  H  =  4-04. 

0-1294    „     19-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  773  mm.;  N  =  17-64. 
OijHj^OjNg  requires  C  «  65-27  ;  H  =  3-77  ;  N  =  17-57  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  molecular  weight  gave  the  average  value  203  in 
benzene,  that  calculated  for  C^gHgO^N,  being  239.  The  behaviour  of 
the  substance  towards  80  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  recalls  that  of  other 
azoimides,  nitrogen  being  set  free  suddenly  in  quantity  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  total  content. 

0-2272  gave  22-4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20^  and  751  mm.    N«  1135. 
OijHgOjNg  requires  2/3  N  =  1 1  -71  per  cent. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  is  readily  hjdrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  and 
hjdrochloric  acid,  the  same  effect  being  proiuced  by  he.\ting  with 
hydroxylamine  acetate  in  absolute  alcohol     it  is  indifferent  towards 
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aqueous  stannous  chloride,  but  an  alcoholie  solution  reduces  the  sab- 
stance  verj  readily,  forming  benzojl-p-aminophenol  and  ammonia, 
unaccompanied  by  nitrogen ;  this  behaviour  is  distinctive  from  that  of 
camphorylazoimide,  which  changes  quantitatively  into  aminocampliQr 
and  nitrogen. 

Tht  m-Nitrobenzoi/l  Derivative^ — ^The  substance  is  prepared  by  sbak- 
ing  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  potassium  derivative  with  finslj 
divided  m-nitrobenzoyl  chloride,  and  recrystaliising  the  product  from 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which  deposits  long,  lustrous,  faintly  yeLk)W 
needles  melting  at  118^. 

01700  gave  03442  QO^  and  0-0537  H,0.     C  =  5521  j  H  =  8-51. 

0-1790     „     30-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  756  mm.     N  =  19-81. 
CjgHgO^N^  requires  0  =  54-93;  H«2-82;  N  =  19-7I  percent. 

The  w-nitrobenzoyl  derivative  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  which 
causes  the  crystals  to  become  deep  yellow  and  depresses  the  melting 
point.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in 
petroleum,  which  dissolves  it  sparingly  when  boiled  ;  in  benaene 
chloroform  or  hot  alcohol  it  is  readily  soluble. 

21ie  Methyl  Ether. — This  compoand  was  first  obtained  by  Rupe  and 
von  Majewski  {Ber,^  loc.  cit.)  from  diazotised  ^-anisidine,  and  later 
by  one  of  us  from  /t^methoxybenzenediazo-^-semicarbazinocampborand 
aqueous  alkali  (Trans.,  1906,89,238).  We  have  prepared  it  again 
from  the  former  source,  and  confirm  the  observatioos  of  the  authors 
mentioned,  obtaining  the  substance  from  a  petroleum  solution  in 
lustrous,  yellowish  plates  melting  at  35° ;  an  attempt  to  distil  it  under 
29  mm.  pressure  was  unsuccessful,  decomposition  occurring  at  150°. 

The  Colourless  Potassium  Derivative. — When  freshly  prepared  from 
a  carefully  purified  ethereal  solution  of  the  azoimide,  the  potassium 
derivative  is  colourless,  and  forms  colourless  solutioDs  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol ;  on  adding  ether  or  chloroform  to  the  latter,  it  is  precipi* 
tated  in  lustrous  plates  which  usually  have  a  brownish  tinge,  and  these 
crystals  appear  to  contain  alcohol  of  crystallisation,  although  oar 
analytical  results  agree  only  approximately  with  those  required  by 
calculation. 

0-2538  gave  40-7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  750  mm.     N  =  18-64, 
0-2461     „     01011  KjSO^.     K- 18-48. 

CoH^ONjK requires N  =  2428 ;  K  =  2254  per ceni 
CeH^ON3K,C2H^O        „      N  =  19-18 ;  K  « 17-81 

These  figures  might  be  expected  from  a  specimen  oontaiinng  « 
small  proportion  of  alkali  carbonate,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  decom* 
position  with  80  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid : 

0*2488  gave  25*6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  750  mm.     N«  11*81 
C,H^ON,K,C,H^O  requires  2/3  N  =  13-79  per  cent. 
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When  the  colourless  potaasiom  derivative  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  (1  : 1),  a  very  vigorous 
action  ensues,  and  a  quantitative  yield  of  tetrachloroquinone  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  Blue  Potasgium  Derivative. — Although  when  freshly  prepared 
the  potassium  derivative  is  practically  colourless  and  forms  a  colourless 
solution  in  water,  the  dry  substance  becomes  green  during  a  few  hours 
even  when  protected  from  light,  and  then  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
bluish-green  shade.  If  such  a  solution  is  gently  heated,  the  colour 
rapidly  intensifies  to  the  magnificent  *'  Iting^s  blue  "  associated  with  a 
successful  application  of  the  Liebermann  test  for  nitroso-oompounds, 
and  evolution  of  gas  occars  simultaneously.  The  latter  change  appears 
to  follow  the  development  of  colour,  because  we  have  isolated  a  definite 
blue  derivative  by  warming  the  colourless  compound  with  absolute 
alcohol  during  one  hour  at  50 — 60^  and  adding  dry  ether  to  the  deep 
blue  liquid,  when  a  lustrous,  blue,  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed ; 
during  this  process,  moreover,  there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  provided 
water  is  excluded  from  the  system. 

The  product  dissolves  freely  in  water,  developing  the  rich  colour 
mentioned  above,  and  as  the  aqueous  solution  evolves  gas  when  heated, 
it  appears  that  the  change  undergone  by  the  colourless  derivative  when 
the  solution  in  water  is  heated  consists  of  transformation  into  the 
coloured  variety  followed  by  decomposition  involving  liberation  of  gas ; 
if  this  more  profound  alteration  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  pure  blue 
colour  changes  to  dirty  greenish-blue,  and  acidification  yields  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  alkali,  but  has  not  yet  furnished 
a  homogeneous,  crystalline  material.  Benzoquinone,  although  carefully 
sought,  has  not  been  recognised  in  the  product. 

Analysis  gave  results  indicatiog  isomerism  between  this  compound 
and  the  colourless  variety  : 

0*2290  gave  35-0  c.c  of  nitrogen  at  20^  and  751  mm.     N=  18*40. 

0-1567    „    0-0728  Pt.    K=  18-58. 

CgH^ONjKjCgH^O  requires  N  =  1918  j  K  =  1 781  per  cent. 

Two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  was  liberated  by  cold  80  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid : 

0-2234  gave  22-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  750  mm.     N=  11-63. 

The  same  proportion  was  gradually  evolved  on  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution  continuously : 

0-2524  gave  28*2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20"^  and  760  mm.     N=  13-21. 
CgH^0N3K,CjH^0  requires  2/3  N  =  1279  per  cent. 

During  the  latter  decomposition  a  very  small  proportion  of  ammonia 
was  produced,  and  identified  in  the  form  of  platioichloride. 

The  blue  derivative  readily  undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation  when 
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the  aqueous  solution  is  diluted,  the  intense  blue  colour  being  quicklj 
destroyed,  and  changing  to  delicate  pink ;  in  this  solution  the  blue  mloor 
is  immediately  restored  by  alkali  If  a  concentrated  solution  ia  acidified 
with  an  organic  or  mineral  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  red,  and  the  blue 
colour  is  restored  on  adding  alkali ;  the  hydrozyphenylazoimide  liber- 
ated by  acids  appears  to  have  the  properties  of  the  original  maierttl, 
but  the  solid  potassium  derivative  obtained  from  it  is  bluishgreen. 
Moreover,  although  the  benzoyl  and  m-nitrobenzoyl  derivatives  obtained 
by  agitating  the  blue  derivative  in  water  with  the  respective  chlocidei 
melted  at  the  temperatures  just  recorded,  in  each  case  the  spedmsiis 
were  deep  red,  and  the  nitro-compound  crystallised  in  hard,  lostroas 
prisms  instead  of  silky  needles.  The  methozy-compound  obtained  by 
heating  the  blue  derivative  in  absolute  alcohol  with  methyl  iodide  was 
identical  with  that  prepared  from  />-anisidine,  however,  although  the 
yield  was  very  bad,  more  than  half  the  material  remaining  in  the  dis- 
tillation flask  in  the  form  of  a  red,  amorphous  solid. 


Z-Nitro-i^iydri^Xf/phenylcuoimicU, 

HO 


\/NOy 


Five  grams  of  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  of  j>*hydrozy- 
phenylazoimide  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  water  were  treated  with 
15  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  cooled  with  ice ;  to  the  well-stizred 
liquid  a  solution  containing  4  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  was  added 
slowly,  the  first  drop  producing  turbidity  soon  followed  by  yellow 
crystals,  unaccompanied  by  gas  evolution.  After  one  hour  the  prodaci 
was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residoe 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  which  carried  over  bright  yellow 
needles  weighing  2*5  grams;  recrystallisation  from  petroleum  followed 
by  alcohol  raised  the  melting  point  to  91"« 

0-1148  gave  31*3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  21'' and  752  mm.    N«31'S2. 
CgH^OjN^  requires  N  — 31*11  per  cent. 

The  nitro-compound,  which  has  a  pungent,  quinone-like  odour  in 
steam,  is  obtained  also  when  an  ethereal  solution  of  />-hydrozypheDyl- 
azoimide  is  treated  with  nitrosyl  chloride  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  ii 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  beautiful  reddish-oran^ 
prisms  from  both  alcohol  and  petroleum;  the  ciystals  become  dirk 
brown  when  exposed  to  light,  and  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the 
substance  the  specimen  bottle  is  quickly  covered  with  a  deep  rod 
film. 

The  potassium  derivative  forms  dark  red  needles,  and  the  aquaoas 
solution,  which  resembles   that  of  o-nitropbenol  in   alkali,  becomes 
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first  yellow,  then  colourless  when  treated  with  acid,  the  neutral  stage 
being  well  defined. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  pyridine  method,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  long,  lustrous,  colourless  needles  melting  at  103^ 
after  sintering  a  few  degrees  lower. 

0*1454  gave  24-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20"^  and  758  mm.    K- 19*67. 

CigHgO^N^  requires  N— 19*72  per  cent. 
The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  petroleum,  from  which  it 
I     crystallises  in    lustrous    plates;    it  dissolves   freely   in  chloroform, 
I     separating  in  needles  on  adding  petroleum.     The  crystals  become  pink 

when  exposed  to  light. 

I         Having  noticed  that  m-nitrophenylazoimide  is  quickly  reduced  to 

f     m-nitraniline  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  we  applied  this  process 

I     to  the  identification  of  the  nitrohydrozyphenylazoimide,  because  the 

I     product  which   should  arise   by  reduction,   namely,   o-nitro-^amino- 

phenol,  has  been  characterised  by  Friedlander  and  Zeitlin  (Ber,,  1894, 

27^  196),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  66  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 

on  m-nitrophenylazoimide : 

NOa-CeH^-Ng  +  H,0  -  N03-CeH3(OH)-NH3  +  Nj. 

,         Hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed  into  a  solution  containing  1  gram 

of  nitrohydroxyphenylazoimide  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  when  the  dark 

colour  became    intensified,   and   brisk    effervescence    occurred;    the 

solution  was  filtered  from  sulphur  and  evaporated,  the  residue  being 

recrystallised  from  boiling  petroleum,  which  deposited  long,   silky, 

'     dark  red  needles  having  a  brown    lustre,   and    melting    at    131°. 

^     Friedlander  and  Zeitlin  having  given  126 — 128^  as  the  melting  point, 

I     a  specimen  was  prepared  by  their  method,  and  found  to  be  identical 

(     with  our  own. 


Z-NUrO'i-hydo'axyphenylazoimide  from  i^Hydroxyphenylhydroun7h$, 

The  foregoing  method  for  preparing  the  nitro-compound  being  one 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield  the  corresponding  nitroso- 
derivative,  it  appeared  desirable  to  study  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  /)-hydroxyphenylhydrazine  (Altschul,  J,  pr,  Chem.^  1898,  [ii], 
67,  203).  Five  grams  of  the  hydrochloride  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c. 
of  6  per  cent. '.hydrochloric  acid,  cooled  with  ice,  and  treated  with 
8  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  ;  yellow  crystals  quickly  separated,  and  by 
the  treatment  previously  applied,  3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylaaBoimide 
was  obtained  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  91%  which  do  not  depress 
the  melting  point  of  the  former  specimen  when  mixed  with  it. 

In  the  paper  quoted,  Altschul  described  the  nitrosamine  of  ^hydroxy- 
phenylhydrazine  as  consisting  of  brownish  crystals  characterised  by 
the  stupefying  odour  of  nitrosophenylhydrazinej   the  melting  point 
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was  not  recorded,  however,  and  we  belieye  tliifl  speeimea  to  bare  1 
very  impure,  because  repetition  of  the  experiment  under  the 
ditions  prescribed  by  Altschul  gave  snow-white,  lustrous  needles. 
This  product  was  odourless,  and  could  be  recrystallised  from  imrm 
methyl  alcohol,  when  it  melted  at  123 — 124^;  it  has  been  prasvred 
during  two  months  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  gives  the 
Liebermann  reaction  very  well  defined  in  all  stages.  The  snbstaaoe 
is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis,  and  is  decomposed  by  warm  mineral  acids, 
producing  a  quinone-like  odour,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
observation  of  Altschul. 


Preparation  of  i-Benxocst/phenf/la»<nmide/r(nn  ^NUrtfphmwl* 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  colourless  specunen  of  the 
benzoyl  derivative  of  />-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  coupled  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  earlier  analytical  results,  rendered  it  important  to 
prepare  the  substance  by  an  independent  method,  if  possible  one 
excluding  the  probability  of  the  substance  having  a  quinonoid  struc- 
ture. This  has  been  carried  out  by  converting  /7-nitrophenol  into  the 
benzoyl  derivative,  reducing  this  to  j9-benzoxyaniline,  and  tranafmning 
the  diazonium  salt  of  this  base  into  the  perbromide,  which,  on  treat- 
ment with  ammonia,  yielded  ^benzoxyphenylazoimide. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  of  />-nitrophenol  was  obtained  quantitative] j 
by  heating  70  grams  with  62  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  until  hydrogen 
chloride  was  no  longer  evolved,  dissolving  the  hard  cake  in  boiling  glacial 
$u;etic  acid  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  ester  is  hydrolysed  not  only  precludes  its  preparaUon  by  the 
Schotten-Baumann  method ;  it  also  renders  the  reduction  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Hiibner  {Annalen^  1881,  210^  379)  effected 
this  by  using  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin,  but  on  repeating  his 
experiment  we  obtained  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  base,  the  remain- 
ing ester  becoming  hydrolysed.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  atteoipts 
to  reduce  with  zinc  dust  and  water,  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide^  iran 
with  acetic  acid,  and  aluminium  amalgam  in  moist  ether,  but  a 
good  yield  of  j9-benzoxyaniline  was  ultimately  obtained  by  redueiiig 
the  nitro-compound  with  alcoholic  acetic  acid  and  sine.  Fifty  grans 
of  benzoylated  ;>nitrophenol  were  suspended  in  500  cc.  of  aloobol 
mixed  with  200  cc.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid ;  to  the  wdl-starrsd 
liquid  100  grams  of  zinc  dust  made  pasty  with  aloohol  were  added  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  temperature  below  40^,  and  when  this 
amount  of  metal  had  been  used,  50  cc.  of  glacial  aoe&  add  wen 
added,  and  the  liquid  stirred  until  potash  no  longer  developed  a  yellow 
coloration  when  heated  with  the  alcoholic  liquid.  On  filtering  from 
zinc  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the  latter  with  boiling  water  as  well  as 
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alcohol,  because  a  portion  of  the  base  remains  in  the  form  of  a  doable 
salt  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  water ; 
the  filtrate  deposited  40  grams  of  pure,  crystalliDO,  p-benzoxyaniline. 
The  conversion  of  this  compound  into  the  azoimide  was  attempted 
first  by  Fischer's  method,  but  a  more  satisfactory  yield  was  obtained 
by  converting  the  diazonium  salt  into  the  perbromide,  and  treating 
this  with  ammonia. 

^BenzoxiidicLzobenzene  Perbromidey  CgH^'OO'O'C^H^-NjBrj,  was  pre- 
pared by  diazotising  with  10  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  in  20  c.c.  of 
water  an  ice-cold  paste  containing  30  grams  of  jp-benzozyaniline, 
150  C.C,  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  30  c  c.  of  hydrobromic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*42),  afterwards  adding  to  the  filtered  solution  33  grams  of  bromine 
dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  the  liquid  was  diluted  with 
its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the  filtered  perbromide,  of  which  the 
yield  was  quaDtitative,  recrystallised  from  hot,  absolute  alcohol, 
forming  beautiful,  lustrous,  orange  needles,  decomposing  at  106 — 108^. 

01417  gave  01700  AgBr.     Br-5106. 

CjjH^OjNjBrj  requires  Br  =  51*61  per  cent. 

It  was  necessary  to  heat  the  Garius  tube  at  400 — 420^  during  eight 
hours;  estimations  at  260-- 300"^  and  320—360''  gave  42  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  bromine  respectively. 

The  conversion  of  the  perbromide  into  the  azoimide  took  place  in  the 
ordinary  fashion,  and  the  resulting  material  was  identical  with  the 
substance  obtained  on  benzoylating  /^-hydroxypheoylazoimide,  thus 
establishing  the  constitution  of  this  compound.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  a  convenient  source  of  the  azoimide  itself,  because  although  very 
readily  hydrolysed,  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  product  is  a 
troublesome  process. 

Royal  Collboie  or  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


LXXX. — Studies  in  the  Camphane  Seines.     Part  XXIII. 
Oximes  of  Camphorylseniicarhazide  and  CamphoryU 
azoimide. 
By  Martin  Onslow  Fobsteb  and  Hans  Eduard  Fierz. 

During  the  past  four  years  various  unsuccessful  attempts  liave  been 
made  by  one  of  us  to  obtain  a  structural  isomeride  of  camphor  through  ' 
the  missing  monoxime  of  camphorquinone  isomeric  with  uonitroso- 
camphor,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  to  produce  the  monoxime 
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appearing  to  follow  from  the  observation  that  a  trace  of  alooholk 
potash  elimiDates  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  from  camphorylazoinude, 
leaving  iminocamphor  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826),  we  hoped  to  complete 
the  following  series : 

o.H„<g-   ->   c.n,<^-^-   -*   O.H..<gJj  -* 

On  preparing  the  oxime  of  camphorylazoimide,  however,  we  wen 
disappointed  to  find  it  quite  indifferent  tovrards  cold  alcoholic  potul>i 
so  that  the  next  step  in  the  series  could  not  be  taken.  Anote 
distinctive  feature  of  the  substance  is  its  resistance  to  light)  whki 
quickly  renders  the  colourless,  transparent  crystals  of  the  uemk 
opaque  and  pink,  whereas  the  oxime  has  now  been  exposed  duin{ 
twelve  months  without  undergoing  apparent  change.  In  seeking  t^ 
explanation  of  these  differences,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  acdfitf  of 
the  azoimide  was  due  to  enolisation,  a  process  which  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  oxime,  and  we  are  therefore  studying  the  hydioxj* 
phenylazoimides  with  a  view  to  making  comparison  betvwB 
camphorylazoimide  and  o-hydroxyphenylazoimide  (compare  Tnia* 
this  vol.,  p.  855)  : 

CaHH<^'^'    or     C.H,<§:^^    and    O.M,^^^^ 

In  conjunction  with  these  experiments  we  have  investigated  tk 
behaviour  of  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  towards  hydroxylamiDe,  im 
have  incidentally  observed  a  case  of  isomerism  which  appears  to  wtK^ 
description.  For  reasons  given  in  previous  papers  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  110  and  722),  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  is  represented  by  the 
formula 

^''^"<6(0H)-NH>^' 
and  on  heating  the  acetate  in  alcohol  with  the  acetate  of  hydroxjl- 
amine,  there  is  produced  an  oxime  which  has  [ajo  105*4^  in  glac>^ 
acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  242^ ;  we  represent  this  compound  as  derifci 
from  normal  camphorylsemicarbazide,  principally  because  hot  Fehling^* 
solution,  which  oxidises  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  itself  to  cani]^} 
converts  the  oxime  into  camphoroxime : 

CH-N{NH,)-CO-NH,    _^    ^  H  A^ 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  camphoryl'^^^emicarbaiide  u 
characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  undergoes  condeoiiAMin 
with  aldehydes,  and  as  the  oxime  would  appear  to  contain  a  priairj 
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aemicarbazide  nucleus,  we  expected  to  find  ibat  this  compound  also 
would  combine  freely  with  aldehydes.  That,  however,  is  not  th^  case. 
Oondensation  products  have  been  obtained,  it  is  true,  from  benz- 
aldehyde,  f»-nitrobenzaldehyde,  and  furfuraldehyde,  but  only  with 
greet  difficulty,  and  experiments  with  other  aldehydes  failed  to  yield 
derivatives.  Moreover,  the  compounds  obtained  from  the  aldehydes 
mentioned  are  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  their  components  so  easily 
ai  to  distinguish  them  sharply  from  camphoryl-^-semicarbazones.  The 
unusually  high  speciGc  rotatory  power  which  characterised  the  latter 
group  is  not  observed  among  the  members  of  the  oxime  series. 

By  the  action  of  acids  on  the  oxime  of  camphorylsemicarbazide 
(m.  p.  242°),  there  is  produced  an  isomeric  substance  melting  at  222°, 
the  converse  change  being  effected  by  worm,  dilute  potassium  hydr- 
oxide. This  oxime  is  levorotatory,  and  is  further  distinguished  from 
the  original  modification  by  the  readiness  with  which  hydroxylamine  is 
eliminated  under  the  influence  of  acids,  regenerating  camphoryl>^-semi- 
carbazide.  This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  substituted  camphoroxime 
is  quite  unusual,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  unique,  because  one '  of  the 
meet  conspicuous  features  of  camphoroxime,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
majority  of  ketoximes,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  oximino-group 
resists  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents. 

Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  isomerism  among  the  substitution 
products  of  camphoroxime  has  not  been  observed  hitherto,  and  in  this 
connexion  the  properties  of  a  substance  first  described  by  Lapworth 
and  Harvey  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  553)  appear  highly  interesting.  These 
authors  warmed  the  hydrochloride  of  aminocamphoroxime  with 
potassium  cyanate,  obtaining  the  oxime  of  camphorylcarbamide, 

CH-NH-00-NH, 

which  we  prepared  subsequently  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on 
camphorylcarbamide  and  its  paeuda-modi^c&iion  (Trans.,  1905, 87, 114). 
They  noted  two  crystalline  forms,  needles  and  plates,  both  of  which 
appeared  to  melt  at  203 — 204^ ;  on  one  occasion,  however,  they  found 
the  plates  melted  at  158^159^,  immediately  solidified,  and  melted 
again  at  203 — 204^  In  the  light  of  our  own  experiments,  it  appears 
to  us  probable  that  a  specimen  of  the  oxime  which  melts  at  203 — 204^ 
contains  two  modifications,  because  we  have  raised  the  melting  point 
to  212^  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  then,  by  the  action  of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid,  converted  it  into  a  modification  which,  when  crys- 
tallised from  methyl  alcohol,  partly  fuses  at  about  180^,  immediately 
resolidifies,  and  finally  melts  at  202^. 

Much  remains  to  be  aocomplished  before  the  exact  relation  between 
the  two  ozimea  of  camphorylsemicarbazide  can  be  established,  but  the 
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existence  of  camphorozime  and  its  derivatiTes  in  one  form  only  hn 
long  been  a  puzzling  circumgtance  to  workers  on  the  aabject^and  makti 
it  worth  while  to  record  the  existence  of  these  two  oompomidB.  Tb 
most  significant  point  as  regards  this  relationship,  however,  u  the 
facility  with  which  hydroxyhimine  is  eliminated  from  the  niodificitim 
which  melts  at  222°.  The  behaviour  of  the  bensjlidene  denntivi 
towards  acids  indicates  that  the  less  fusible  modification  does  not  to 
lose  the  oximino-group,  and  the  natural  condnsion  is  that  tbe  tio 
compounds  are  oxime  and  tso-oximey 

because  the  only  camphor  derivative  in  which  the  uo-oxime  stmebureiMt 
been  conclusively  recognised,  namely,  the  i^^-methyl  ether  of  iwnitroeo- 
camphor,  is  hydrolysed  immediately  by  warm,  dilute,  mineral  adds, 
yielding  camphorquinone  and  /3-methylhydroxylamine  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  89Q). 

EXPBRIMBNTAI.. 

Oxirm  of  Camphorylsemiearhiizidef  CgHj^^T^       ^      *'  *. 

One  hundred  grams  of  camphoryl-^semicarbazide  nitrate  were  eoD- 
verted  into  the  acetate,  and  heated  in  700  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  with 
50  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  50  grams  of  crystallised 
sodium  acetate  dissolved  in  water ;  after  four  hours  the  liqnid  vu 
diluted,  and  evaporated  until  crystals  began  to  separate,  70  gnms 
being  thus  obtained.  It  was  found  that  the  yield  is  greatly  diminished 
if  the  alcohol  is  removed  before  adding  water,  owing  to  the  hydrol7t» 
action  of  the  free  acetic  acid  ;  moreover,  much  time  is  saved  by  oaDg 
the  acetone  compound  of  the  ^-semicarbazide  instead  of  the  aoetato, 
the  yield  of  oxime  being  the  same. 

The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  boiling  absolute  aloabol, 
separating  in  lustrous,  transparent,  six-sided  plates;  it  melts  at  343^i 
with  violent  intumescence : 

01757  gave  03520  00,  and  01304  H,0.    C  =  64-64 ;  H-8-26. 

0-2436    „     49-8  cc.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.    N-SS-fii 
CuHj^OjN^  requires  C«5500;  H-8-33;  N»  23*33  per  cent 

A  solution  containing  0*1026  gram  in  25  cc.  of  pyndine  gave 
Op  0°40'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [o]^  81-3%  and  0-2114  goM 
dissolved  in  25  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  gave  a^  1^47',  ooireBpoodiof 
to  [a]i)  105*4^  The  oxime  is  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  diesotvei 
very  sparingly  in  boiling  acetone,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  acetate ;  it  ^ 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  cold  pyridine^  or  hot  mtcobsnsn^ 
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diflsolTiDg  readily  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates 
on  considerable  dilation  with  water.  The  substance  dissolves  in  dilate 
aqueooB  alkalis^  being  reprecipitated  by  acids,  bat  is  insolable  in 
sodiam  carbonate.  The  alcoholic  solation  gives  a  mirror  when  warmed 
with  ammoniacal  silver  oxide,  bat  it  is  indifferent  to  ferric  chloride, 
even  on  boiling. 

The  action  of  Fehling's  solation  on  the  ozime  indicates  very  clearly 
the  position  of  the  oximino-groap.  This  agent  has  been  ^own  to 
oxidise  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  to  camphor,  with  simultaneoas 
elimination  of  cyanic  add ;  the  oxime  also  reduces  Fehling's  solation 
on  warming,  the  product  consisting  of  camphoroxime,  which  can  be 
extracted  by  ether  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  copper  derivative. 

The  IsofMrie  Owime, — When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a 
suspension  of  the  finely  powdered  oxime  in  benzene  no  change  occurs, 
but  if  solid  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  oxime  in 
20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
colourless,  crystalline  precipitate  is  found  to  be  distinct  from  the 
original  oxime,  although  isomeric  with  it,  whilst  the  filtrate  reduces 
cold  Fehling*s  solution.  The  elimination  of  hydroxylamine  to  which 
this  reduction  is  due  makes  it  impossible  to  convert  the  oxime  into 
the  isomeride  quantitatively,  because  the  dissolution  in  add  proceeds 
very  slowly,  and  before  it  is  complete  the  product  has  begun  to  lose 
hydroxylamine.  The  isomeride  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallises  in  flat,  lustrous  needles,  melting  with 
decomposition  at  222^. 

01811  gave  03634  OO, and  01393  Kfi.    C« 54*73 ;  H»8'54. 
01356    „     27*9  C.O.  of  nitrogen  at  24"^  and  766  mm.    N»  23*26. 
OiiH^OjN^  requires  C  =.  6500 ;  H  »  8*33 ;  N  »  23*33  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*1015  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  pyridine  gave 
ao  -  0°23'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [o]d  -  37*7^  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  chloro- 
form, being  slightly  more  soluble  in  boiling  ethyl  acetate ;  cold 
pyridine  dissolves  it  less  readily  than  the  original  oxime. 

Before  this  compound  was  analysed,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
anhydride  of  the  dextrorotatory  oxime,  because  the  latter  is  re. 
generated  when  the  solution  is  heated  with  aqueous  potash ;  the  cold 
agent  has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  warming  the  liquid  effects  dissolution, 
and  on  neutralising  the  diluted  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
crystalline  precipitate  consists  of  the  dextrorotatory  oxime.  The 
isomerides  are  distinguished  by  their  behaviour  towards  alcoholic 
ferric  chloride,  which  develops  with  the  Issvorotatory  oxime  a  grass- 
green  coloration,  doubtless  due  to  the  hydroxylamine  eliminated  by 
aeids,  because  the  colour  of  the  liquid  resembles  exactly  that  produced 
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by  ferric  chloride  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  The  readinees 
with  which  hydrozylamine  is  eliminated  is  further  shown  bj  the 
behaviour  of  Fehling's  solution,  which  has  no  action  on  a  ooM 
alkaline  suspension  of  the  Itevorotatory  ozime ;  if,  however,  the 
latter  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  promptly  raidend 
alkaline,  Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  without  warming. 

Action  qf  Nitrous  Acid, — ^Five  grams  of  the  dextrorotatory  ozime 
were  dissolved  in  50  c.a  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled  with 
ice  during  the  gradual  addition  of  16  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite;  no  marked  change  occurred  until  13  cc.  had  been 
added,  when  suddenly  a  flocculent  precipitate  appeared  in  the  some- 
what turbid  liquid.  On  spreading  the  filtered  material  over  poiroiis 
earthenware,  it  was  found  to  be  yellow  and  slimy,  but  when  exposed 
to  air  it  gradually  became  pale  and  friable,  liberating  cyanic  acid ; 
when  quite  hard  and  odourless  the  product  was  crystallised  from 
absolute  alcohol,  and  found  to  consist  of  camphorylazoimide,  melting 
at  67^.  The  filtrate  from  the  slimy  precipitate  was  warmed  to  about 
80^,  when  brisk  evolution  of  cyanic  acid  took  place,  and  camphoiyl- 
azoimide  separated. 

Condensation  of  the  Camphorylsemiearhazide  Oxime  with  Aldehydes, 

The   lenzylider^    compouBd.    C^,,<^^^^''''^''''^^"^-^'^ 

was  obtained  by  heating  ,5  grams  of  the  oxime  in  alcohol  with  3  grama 
of  benzaldehyde  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  during  four  honrSy  a 
preliminary  experiment  having  shown  that  condensation  does  not  oceor 
unless  the  liquid  is  faintly  ammoniacal ;  the  product  was  crystalliaed 
from  acetone  and  then  twice  from  hot  alcohol,  which  yielded  lufltffO«iB» 
transparent  prisms,  melting  with  decomposition  at  205^ : 

01919  gave  0'6077  CO,  and  0-2691  H,0.     0  =  6396 ;  H-.8'23. 

0-2936     „     38-8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17*^  and  742  mm.     N  - 15-30. 

OigHg^OjN^  requires  0  =  65-85  ;  H  =  7-31 ;  N  =  17-07. 

OigHj^OaN^  +  OaHgO       „       0-6417;  H-802;  N=  1497 per ccnk 

A  solution  containing  026 12  gram  in  25  cc.  of  chloroform  gave 
aj)  2^18'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]^  110*  P.  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  is  only  moderately  soluble  in  hot  benaene^ 
but  it  dissolves  readily  in  ethyl  acetate,  and  freely  in  chloroform  and 
pyridine ;  when  covered  with  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  or  aoetoDe» 
the  compound  absorbs  the  solvent,  and  dissolves  only  on  heating  with 
a  further  quantity.  Cold  Fehling's  solution  has  no  action,  bat  is 
reduced  on  boiling,  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  also  undex^goes  slight 
reduction  when  warmed  with  the  alcoholic  solution. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  the  benzylidene  compound  by  heating  benz- 
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aldehyde  camphoryl-^-semicarbazone  in  absolute  alcohol  with  bjdroxyl- 
amine  acetate  was  unsucoessfnl,  the  oxime  of  camphorylsemicarbazide 
being  produced  instead. 

When  the  finely-powdered  benzylidene  compound  was  covered  with 
cold  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the  odour  of  benzaldehyde  slowly 
became  perceptible,  but  the  solid  did  not  disappear ;  after  four  weeks 
the  filtrate,  when  rendered  alkaline,  reduced  cold  Fehling's  solution 
immediately,  whilst  the  solid  contained  the  Isevorotatory  ozime  and 
benzaldehyde  camphoryl-^-semicarbazone.  Thus,  the  action  of  acid 
first  eliminates  benzaldehyde  and  converts  a  portion  of  the  regenerated 
ozime  into  its  isomeride  j  this  loses  hydrozylamine,  forming  camphoryl- 
^-semicarbazide,  which  at  once  combines  with  the  liberated  benz- 
aldehyde. 

The  m'TiUrobenz^ltdene  compound, 

^  ^      XH-N(N:OH-CeH4-NO,)-CO-NH2 

was  prepared  from  5  grams  of  the  oxime  and  3*2  grams  of  m-nitro- 
benzaldehyde  by  heating  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
in  a  sealed  tube  during  four  hours  at  100°.  On  crystallising  the 
product  from  acetone  mixed  with  petroleum,  it  was  obtained  in  minute, 
fiat,  transparent  needles,  melting  at  215°  with  vigorous  decompositioti : 
01923  gave  0-4061  COj  and  01117  H,0.  C  =  57'45  ;  H  =  6-45, 
CigHogO^Ng  requires  C  =  67'91 ;  H  =  616  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*1367  gram  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form gave  od  1°23'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]D  126-5°  The 
substance  is  insoluble  in  petroleum, ,  dissolving  sparingly  in  cold 
chloroform  or  boiling  benzene,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  silky 
needles ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
in  cold  ethyl  acetate,  whilst  cold  acetone  and  glacial  acetic  acid  dis- 
solve it  freely. 

The/w/ttry/«fen«  compound,  C8Hi4<J.^^  *    *  '  S 

obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of  the  ozime  with  2*5  grams  of  furfuraide- 
hyde  in  absolute  alcohol  during  three  days  under  a  reflux  condenser, 
was  crystallised,  several  times  from  alcohol,  and  finally  precipitated 
from  chloroform  by  petroleum ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  225°  : 
01869  gave  28 -4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  770  mm.     N  =  17-71. 
CjgHgaOjN^  requires  N«  17-61  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0-3311  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave 
ao  3°12'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  120  8°  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  benzene  in 
slender,  transparent,  prismatic  needles ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone,  combining  with  the  last-named 
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medium.    Ethyl  alcohol  deposits  it  in  fern-like  aggregates,  and  it 
crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  transparent,  hexagonal  prisma. 

Oaeime  of  Camphorykusoimide,  ^s^ii'OC-Ttjnw' 

Forty  grams  of  camphorylazoimide  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  were  treated  during  eight  hours  with  20  grams  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  and  30  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  dissolTcd 
in  water,  then  for  a  few  hours  with  a  further  10  grams  of  the  hydro- 
chloride and  15  grams  of  the  acetate ;  the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated 
and  treated  with  water,  but  the  product,  even  after  the  second  treat- 
ment with  hydroxylamine,  solidified  very  slowly,  and  required  to  be 
recrystallised  several  times  from  dUute  alcohol  before  the  melting 
point  remained  constant.  The  oxime  forms  lustrous,  silky  needles 
melting  at  Si'' : 

0-1989  gave  04192  COj  and  0-U62  HjO.     0  =  57-48;  H-8-16. 

0-1163     „     27-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  23°  and  770°  mm.     N  =  27-34. 
CjoHigON^  requires  C  =  57-69 ;  H  =  7-70  ;  N=  2692  per  cent. 

Determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  carried  out  in  a  2-dcm.  tube. 
25  c.c.  of  solvent  being  employed  in  each  case  : 
0*5046  gram  in  benzene  gave  ai>  -  8°0',  whence  [a]i,  - 198*2^. 
0-5037     „     in  absolute  alcohol  gave  a^  -  6°27',  whence  [a]©  -  160"1° 
0-5128     „      in  acetone  gave  a©  -  6°43',  whence  [a]j>  —163-7°. 
0-5230    „      in  chloroform  gave  o^  -  6°45',  whence  [a]©  -  ICrS**. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  petroleum  or  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  thread- 
like needles ;  it  is  odourless,  and  only  very  slightly  volatile  in  steam. 
Compared  with  camphorylazoimide  and  camphoroxime,  the  sab- 
stance  is  most  inert.  It  does  not  yield  a  benzoyl  derivative  by  the 
Schotten-Baumann  method,  and  it  is  indifferent  towards  cold  alcoholic 
potash ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  without  ftHminaAiT^g 
hydroxylamine,  and  if  the  acid  solution  is  boiled  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  a  volatile  oil,  probably  a  ni|rile,  is  formed,  having  a  pungent 
odour  of  peppermint,  again  without  production  of  hydroxylamine. 

In  working  with  camphorylazoimide  we  made  many  attempts,  under 
varying  conditions,  to  remove  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  hydraioie 
acid,  but  without  success.  The  oxime,  however,  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  yields  hydrazoic  acid,  which  has  been  isolated  as  usual 
in  the  form  of  the  silver  salt ;  we  have  not  identified  the  remaining 
products,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  hoped-for  stmctoral 
isomeride  of  i«onitrosocamphor  is  not  among  them. 

Royal  College  of  Scibno£»  London, 
South  KxNsiNOTOK,  S.W, 
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LXXXL — The  Constituents  of  the  Essential  Oil  of 
AmeHcan  Pennyroyal.  Occurrence  of  a  Dextro^ 
MerUhone. 

By  Marmaduke  Bareowcliff. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  bj  distillation  from  the  labiate  plant 
Hedeoma  pulegioides  (Linno)  Persoon,  commonly  known  as  American 
Pennyroyal,  was  first  investigated  by  Kremers  {Proc.  Afner,  Pharm, 
Assoc. f  1887,  86,  546),  who  stated  that  it  contained  esters  of  formic, 
acetic,  and  woheptoic  acids,  together  with  two  compounds  having  the 
empirical  formula  CjoHjgO,  which  were  designated  ''  hedeomol."  These 
compounds,  which  were  separated  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the 
hydrolysed  oil,  were  found  to  boil  respectively  at  168 — 171°  and 
206 — 209°.  In  a  subsequent  communication  {Pharm,  Bundschau, 
1891,  9,  130),  Kremera  showed  that  both  these  compounds  were 
ketones.  From  the  fraction  of  the  oil  boiling  at  168 — 171°  he  pre- 
pared a  crystalline  oxime  melting  at  41 — 43°,  whilst  the  fraction 
boiling  at  206 — 209°  yielded  an  oxime  melting  at  52°,  which  he  indi- 
cated might  possibly  be  /-menthoxime.  Somewhat  later,  Habhegger 
(Anwr.  J.  Pharm,f  1893,  66,  417)  identified  pulegone  as  a  constituent 
of  the  oil. 

The  necessity  having  arisen  for  preparing  a  quantity  of  pulegone,  for 
which  the  oil  of  hedeoma  appeared  to  be  a  convenient  source,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  examine  more  completely  the  other  constituents 
of  this  oil,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  communication. 

ExPEEIMENTAIi. 

The  material  employed  for  this  investigation  was  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Fritzsche  Brothers,  New  York,  and  possessed  the  characters 
of  a  genuine  hedeoma  oil.  It  had  a  density  of  0*9297  at  15°/15°,  an 
optical  rotation  at  22°  of  +  25°44'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  and  was  soluble  in 
twice  its  volume  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol.  By  a  preliminary  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  free  and  combined  acids,  it  was  found  that 
20  grams  of  the  oil  required  0*064  gram  NaOH  to  neutralise  the  free 
adds  and  0*1025  gram  NaOH  to  hydrolyse  the  esters  present. 

TrwtmmU  mih  Sodium  CarhmuOe. — The  entire  amount  of  oil 
(2200  grams)  was  first  shaken  three  times  successively  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  combined  alkaline  liquids 
were  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  any  suspended  oil,  then  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  steam.  The  distillate,  which  con- 
tained some  oily  drops,  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
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solation  well  washed  with  water,  the  washings  being  added  to  the 
aqueous  distillate.  From  the  acids  remaining  in  the  latter  a  barium 
salt  was  prepared,  which  gave  the  reactions  of  formic  and  butyric 
acids.  The  oily  acids  which  had  been  extracted  by  ether  were 
neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  subsequently  converted 
into  silver  salts  by  fractional  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.    These  were  washed,  dried,  and  analysed  : 

Fraction     I.     01837  of  silver  salt  gave  0-0707  Ag.  Ag=  38-4. 

„    OOSUAg.  Ag-39-9. 

„    0-0918  Ag.  Ag  =  40-7. 

„    00914  Ag.  Ag«41-4. 

„  „    00975  Ag.  Ag  =  41 -8. 

„    00786  Ag.  Ag  =  42-6. 
^] 0^10^2^^  requires  Ag»  39*0  per  cent. 
CgHjjOaAg          „       Ag  =  430       „ 

The  oily  acids  therefore  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  octoic  and 
decylic  acids.  No  indication  was  obtained  of  the  presence  of 
Moheptoic  acid,  which  Kremors  (Proo.  Amer.  Fharm,  Assoc,,  1887,  85^ 
546)  considered  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  oil. 

TrecUment  toith  Potassium  Hydroxxds, — After  the  treatment  with 
sodium  carbonate  the  oil  was  extracted  three  times  successively  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  The  combined  alkaline 
liquids  were  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  a  small  amount  of 
suspended  oil,  then  acidi6ed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  extracted 
with  ether.  This  ethereal  liquid  was  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  washed,  dried,  and  the  solvent  removed,  when  a  very  small 
amount  of  a  viscid  oil  was  obtained  which  had  a  creosote-like  odour 
and  gave  a  brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  This  substance  was 
evidently  a  phenol,  but  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  crystalline  benaoyl 
derivative  from  it  was  unsuccessful. 


Identification  qf  Salicylie  Acid, 

The  alkaline  liquid  obtained  by  shaking  the  above-mentioned 
ethereal  liquid  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  was  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  This  ethereal  liquid,  after  the 
removal  of  the  solvent,  yielded  a  small  amount  of  a  crystalline  solid, 
which  was  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  remove  a  little  adhering  ofl, 
and  then  recrystallised  from  water,  from  which  it  separated  in  needlea 
melting  at  156°.     It  gave  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  : 

01046 gave  02332  COg  and  00411  Iffi,     C-60-8 ;  H  =  4-4. 
CyH^jOg  requires  0  =  609 ;  H  =  4-3  per  cent 
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This  substance  was  thus  identified  as  salicylic  acid.  As  the  original 
oil  had  previously  been  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate,  this  acid 
could  not  have  existed  in  it  in  a  free  state,  and  was  probably  present 
in  the  form  of  methyl  salicylate,  which  had  become  hydrolysed  in  the 
process  of  isolation. 

PrtUminary  Examination  of  the  Terpenes, — In  order  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  an  olefinie  or  other  unstable  terpene,  the  oil  which  had 
previously  been  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate  land  caustic  alkali,  as 
above  described,  was  distilled  under  60  mm.  pressure,  and  the  portion 
which  passed  over  below  120^  (about  50  c.c.)  separately  collected. 
This  was  again  distilled  under  the  same  pressure,  when  it  was  resolved 
into  the  following  fractions:  below  105°,  105—120°;  above  120°. 
The  fraction  boiling  below  105°/60  mm.  had  the  odour  of  pinene  and  a 
density  of  0*8508  at  15°/15°,  which  indicated  the  absence  of  any 
olefinie  terpene.  The  fraction  105 — 120°/60  mm.  was  specially  tested 
for  phellandrene,  but  with  a  negative  result.  All  the  above  fractions 
were  subsequently  added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  oil  after  the  latter 
had  been  hydrolysed. 

Isolation  of  Pttlegone. 

The  entire  portion  of  the  oil  boiling  above  120°/60  mm.  was  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  according  to  the  method  employed 
by  Baeyer  for  the  separation  of  pulegone  from  the  oil  of  Mentha 
Ffdegium  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  652),  and  the  mixture  actively  shaken  for 
ten  days.  This  effected  the  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  crys* 
talline  bisulphite  compound,  which  was  removed  by  filtration  and 
washed  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  uncombined  oil  contained  in  the 
filtrate  and  washings  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  After  the  removal  of  the 
ether  the  residual  dil  was  rectified  under  60  mm.  pressure,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  resinous  matter  remained  in  the  flask.  The  further 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  oil  is  subsequently  described. 

The  solid  bisulphite  compound  and  the  aqueous  filtrate  therefrom, 
which  had  been  freed  from  uncombined  oil,  T^ere  then  separately 
decomposed  by  warming  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
the  liberated  ketone  extracted  with  ether  and  dried.  That  obtained 
from  the  solid  bisulphite  compound  distilled  at  135 — 140°/65  mm.  as  a 
colourless  oil,  which  acquired  a  slight  yellow  colour  on  standing,  and 
amounted  to  390  grams  : 

0-1027  gave  02966  COj  and  00979  HgO.    C - 78-8 ;  H  =  106. 
CioHijO  requires  0  =  78*9  ;  H- 10*5  per  cent. 

ci«  0-9377  at  20720°;  ai>  +19°50'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[oId  +21-16° 

A  portion  of  this  ketone  was  treated  with  semicarbazide  hydro- 
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chloride  and  sodium  acetate,  when  a  semicarbazone  was  obtained 
which,  after  ciystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  melted  sharply  at  171^ 
the  melting  point  of  pulegone  semicarbazone. 

The  oil  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  bisulphite  liquid  with 
alkali  likewise  distilled  at  135 — 140^65  mm.,  and  amounted  to 
140  grams.  It  had  an  optical  rotation  of  + 18^28'  in  a  1-dcm.  tnbe^ 
and  yielded  a  semicarbazone  melting  at  17  P.  It  therefore  also  eon- 
sisted  of  pulegone,  and  the  somewhat  lower  rotatory  power  may  be 
due  to  its  having  become  partially  racemised.  The  total  quantity  of 
pulegone  obtained  by  the  above  treatment  with  bisulphite  thus 
corresponds  to  24*1  per  cent,  of  the  original  oil. 

Eydrclysis  of  the  OiL 

The  oil  from  which  the  pulegone  had  been  removed  as  completely  aa 
possible  by  the  above-described  treatment  with  bisulphite  was  hydro- 
lised  by  boiling  it  for  two  hours  with  a  solution  of  16  grams  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  400  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  shaken.  After  removing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
alcohol,  a  quantity  of  water  was  added,  and  the  mixture  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  subsequently  washed  with 
water  and  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  After  the  removal 
of  the  ether  the  product  was  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  60  mm., 
when  the  greater  portion  passed  over  between  135^  and  155%  a  small 
quantity  of  resinous  substance  being  left  in  the  flask.  The  weight  of 
the  hydrolysed  oil  thus  obtained  was  1115  grams. 

Fractional  DUiiUatum  qfthe  Oil. 

The  whole  of  the  oil  remaining  from  the  foregoing  treatment,  to 
which  was  added  the  small  portion  that  had  been  separated  for  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  terpenes,  was  then  subjected  to  repeated 
fractional  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  when  the  following 
fractions  were  finally  collected;  155—165%  165—170°,  170—180°, 
180—190°,  190—200°,  200—207°,  207—212°,  212—217°,  217—224°, 
224—240°,  240—250°,  250—260°,  260—270°,  270—280°,  280-290°, 
290—300°,  300—310° 

Identification  of  Pinena, 

Fraction  155—165°. — ^This  was  a  colourless,    mobile  liquid  and 
amounted  to  7  grams  : 
01237  gave  03536  CO,  and  01248  H,0.    C-780 ;  H«  11-2. 

d  16-5°/16-5°  =  0-8867  ;  a|>  -3°32'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 
The  characters  of   this  fraction  indicated  that  it  consisted  of  a 
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terpene,  mixed  with  sooie  of  the  oxygenated  constituents  of  the  oil. 
In  order  to  remove  the  latter  as  completely  as  possible,  it  was  washed 
several  times  with  70  per  cent,  aloohc^,  when  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
remained  which  was  sparingly  soluble  in  this  solvent.  It  then  yielded 
a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  nitrosochloride,  melting  at  103 — 104% 
from  which  the  corresponding  nitrolbenzylamine,  melting  at  122^,  was 
prepared.  The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  /-pinene  in  the  oil  was 
thus  established. 

Ideniificaiion  qf  I'MeAyhZ-CYAohexanone* 

Fraction  165—170°. — ^This  was  a  colourless,  limpid  liquid  having 
an  agreeal^e  odour.  It  distilled  for  the  most  part  at  166 — 168°  and 
amounted  to  87  grams : 

01337  gave  03780  CO,  and  01324  HjO.    C-77-1  j  H-110. 
d  16-6716-5°- 0-9006  j  a^  -0°10'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

This  fraction,  although  consisting  chiefly  of  an  oxygenated  sub- 
stance, evidently  contained  some  pinene.  Its  solution  in  chloroform 
decolorised  a  considerable  amount  of  bromine,  hydrogen  bromine  being 
evolved. 

On  treatment  with  hydroxylamine  an  oxime  was  obtained  which 
distilled  at  130°  under  33  mm.  pressure,  and  then  slowly  solidified  in 
fine  needles  melting  at  41 — 43°.  This  melting  point  corresponds  with 
that  of  an  oxime  obtained  by  Kremers  {Pharm.  Rundtchau^  1891,  9, 
130)  from  a  fraction  of  hedeoma  oil  boiling  at  168—171°,  but  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  identified  or  further  examined  by  him : 

01073  gave  0-2685  CO,  and  00985  H^O.    0 « 65-7 ;  H  =  10-2. 
C^HijON  requires  C«=  66*1 ;  H«  10*2  per  cent. 

A  portion  of  the  fraction  was  treated  with  semicarbazide  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  acetate,  when  a  semicarbazone  was  readily 
obtained.  After  crystallisation  from  alcohol  it  was  obtained  in 
glistening  plates  melting  at  182 — 183°: 

01164  gave  0-2420  CO,  and  00919  HjO.    C-56-7;  H  =  8-8. 
CgHijONg  requires  C  =  56-8  3  H  -  8*9  per  cent. 

Nine  grams  of  the  semicarbazone  were  decomposed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  ketone  distilled  in  steam.  The  distil- 
late was  then  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried,  and  the 
solvent  removed,  when  a  residue  was  obtained  which  distilled  at 
167 — 168°  as  a  colourless,  mobile  oil : 

01098  gave  0-3018  GO,  and  01068  H^O.    C  =  750 ;  H  =  10-8. 
CyHijO  requires  C  -  75-0 ;  11-10-7  per  cent. 

d  =  0-9154  at  20°/20°3  a^  ■hl2°0'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a]D+131° 
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This  ketone  is  thus  seen  to  agree  in  its  composition  and  chaimcters 
with  l-metbyl-3-cyc^ohexanone  (compare  Aschan,  Chemie  der  edicjf- 
Uiseheii  VerbinduTigtn,  1905,  p.  651),  and  it  appears  to  be  the  fini 
instance  in  which  its  occurrence  in  nature  has  been  observed.  Forthor 
confirmation  of  its  identity  was  afforded  by  condensing  a  portion  with 
benzaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodiam  hydroxide, 
when  a  dibenzylidene  compound  was  obtained,  which  ciystallifled  froia 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  125 — 126^ 

By  the  treatment  of  the  above  fraction  (b.  p.  165 — 170^)  with  an 
excess  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  distillation  of  the  product 
under  diminished  pressure,  a  small  fraction  was  obtained  which 
distilled  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  ozime  (130^/33  mm.).  This, 
on  redistillation  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  boiled  at  170 — 176^,  had 
the  odour  of  limonene,  and  an  optical  rotation  of  •  42^  in  a  1-dcm. 
tube.  When  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  bromine,  and  the  pct)daci 
crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  dipentene  tetrabromide  (m.  p.  124^ 
was  obtained.  The  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of  the 
latter  compound  yielded  a  small  amount  of  limonene  tetrabromide 
(m.  p.  104°): 

Fractum  170 — 180°. — This  amounted  to  7  grams  : 

01 170  gave  03276  CO,  and  01154  H,0.    C  =  76-4;  H-10-9. 
d  16-5716-5°= 0*9048;  od  +2°4'  in  a  l-dcm.  tube. 

This  fraction  was  tested  for  cineol,  but  with  a  negative  resultb  It 
was  distilled  twice  over  sodium,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oxygenated  substances  was  removed,  and  was  then  found  to  contain 
small  amounts  of  dipentene  and  limonene,  which  were  identified  by 
means  of  their  tetrabromo-derivatives : 

Fraction  180 — 190°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  7  grama  : 

0  0984  gave  0-2748  CO,  and  00981  H,0.     C-76-2 ;  H« IM. 
d  16  5716-5°= 0-9051 ;  o^  +3°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  190— 200°.— This  amounted  to  only  3  grams  : 

01075  gave  0-3039  CO,  and  01082  H,0.     C  =  77*1 ;  H- 11-2. 
d  16  5°/16-5°- 0-9023;  aj,  +5°40'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  200 — 207°. — ^This  was  the  same  in  amount  as  the  preoeding 
fraction : 

0-1047  gave  0-2966  00,  and  0-1055  H,0.    C-77-2  ;  H»  11-2. 
d  16-5°/16-5°« 0-9031 ;  o^  +7°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  three  preceding  fractions  were  too  small  in  amount  to  admit  of 
further  examination.  They  evidently  consisted  of  mixtures  of  the 
constituents  of  the  fractions  of  lower  and  higher  boiling  point. 

Fraction  207— 212°. —The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  65  grams  : 
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01165  gave  0-3302  CO2  and  01176  HjO.     0  =  773 ;  H=  11-2. 
CioHigO  requires  0  =  77-9  ;  H  - 1 1'7  per  cent. 
d  20720^-0-9048;  0|>  +16°22'  in  a  Idem.  tube. 
This  fraction  was  examined  after  the  composition  of  the  following 
one  had  been  determined,  and  was  found  to  consist  largely  of  the 
constituents  of  that  fraction. 

Fraction  212^21 7^— This  was  by  far  the  largest  fraction  obtained 
and  amounted  to  620  grams  : 

01349  gave  03849  COj  and  01358  H,0.     C  «  778  ;  H  =  11  -2. 
OioHjgO  requires  C  =  77*9 ;  H  =  1 1*7  per  cent. 
CioH.eO        „      0«78-9;  H-10-5        „ 
d  20720^=0-9121 ;  ao  + 19°8'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 
This  fraction  combined  completely  with  hydrozylamine,  yielding  an 
oily  ozime  which  deposited  no  solid,  even  on  long  standing.     As  there 
appeared  to  be  still  some  pulegone  present,  100  grams  of  the  fraction 
were  treated  with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  when  8*5  grams  of  a  bisulphite  compound  were  obtained. 
This,  when  decomposed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  yielded 
an  oil  which,  both  by  its  boiling  point  and  by  its  semicarbazone,  was 
identified  as  pulegone. 

Isolation  of  \MerUhane  and  ^-vsoMerUhone. 

Ten  grams  of  the  fraction  (b.  p.  212 — 217°)  from  which  the  further 
quantity  of  pulegone  had  been  removed,  were  treated  with  semi- 
carbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate.  The  semicarbazone  thus 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  the  greater 
portion  appeared  to  be  very  sparingly  soluble.  On  cooling,  a  quantity 
(8*5  grams)  of  a  substance  separated  in  long,  handsome  needles  which 
melted  at  184 — 186%  and  this  melting  point  was  not  altered  by  further 
crystallisation.  This  substance  corresponded  in  melting  point  with 
Z-menthone  semicarbazone,  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  the  semicarbazone 
from  pure  Z-menthone  (Kahlbaum)  showed  no  diminution  in  melting 
point.  The  ketone  was  regenerated  from  it  by  distilling  rapidly  in 
steam  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  was  then  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate, 
and  the  solvent  removed,  when  a  liquid  was  obtained  which  distilled 
completely  at  207—208° : 

01320  gave  0-3768  COj  and  0-1370  H^O.    0  =  778  ;  H-11-5. 
Qi^ifi  requires  0  =  77'9 ;  H  =  11-7  per  cent. 

rf  =  0-8957  at  20720°;  a^  -  10°8'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a],  -11-3°. 

This  substance  was  evidently  /-menthone,  and  the  difference  between 
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its  optical  rotation  and  that  of  pure  2-menthone  may  be  attnlrated  to 
its  having  become  partially  racemised  by  the  action  of  the  salphorie 
acid  during  its  liberation  from  the  semicarbasEone. 

The  ozime  was  prepared,  and,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
melted  at  58 — 59''. 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  above-mentioned  semiearbajBoiie  were 
concentrated,  and  the  solid  obtained  from  them  fractionally  eryrtal- 
lised  from  alcohol.  A  further  small  quantity  of  Z-menthone  aeni- 
carbafx>ne  was  thus  separated,  and  also  3*5  grams  of  a  aabsUnee 
melting  at  136 — 139^,  which  crystallised  in  hard  masses  ci  im- 
perfectly formed  cubea  The  ketone  regenerated  from  this  was 
,  found  to  distil  at  211—216'' : 

00954  gave  02730  CO,  and  00976  H^O.    C  -  78-0 ;  H  - 11-3. 
d  20°/20''= 0-9148  I  aj,  +24^6'  in  a  l-Acm.  tuba 

From  the  analytical  figures  and  physical  characters  it  appeared 
probable  that  this  substance  was  a  mixture  of  a  strongly  deztaro- 
rotatory  ketone,  C^JS.^fi,  with  some  pulegone. 

The  above-mentioned  mother  liquors  also  yielded  about  3  grams  ol 
an  uncrystallisable  oil  from  which  the  ketone  was  regenerated.  Hus 
distilled  at  210—214''  and  had  ai>  +  31^^36'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube : 

0  1157  gave  03302  CO,  and  0-1182  H,0.     0  =  778;  H-11-3. 
OioHjgO  requires  C  =  779 ;  H  =  11 7  per  cent. 

It  was  evident  that  this  substance  also  consisted  largely  of  a  ketone 
of  the  formula  O^qH^^O. 

It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  if  the  pulegone  still  contained  in 
the  fraction  of  oil  boiling  at  212 — 217^^  could  be  removed,  the  semi- 
carbazone  of  the  dextrorotatory  ketone  might  be  isolated  in  a  state  ol 
purity.  With  this  object  in  view  100  grams  of  the  respective  fraction 
were  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  33  grams  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
1 1  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  shaken.  The  unchanged  ketone  was  then  distilled  in  steam 
and  extracted,  when  a  liquid  was  obtained  which  distilled  at  211 — 213^, 
and  had  a^  +15°36'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  Fifteen  grams  of  this  Uqaid 
were  converted  into  semicarbazonee,  which  were  fractionally  cryatal- 
lised  from  alcohol,  when  12*5  grams  of  ^menthone  semicarbaxone  were 
obtained.  The  remainder  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  compound 
which,  after  drying  at  lOO'',  melted  at  125 — 126",  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  product  being  uncrystallisable. 

The  semicarbazone  melting  at  125 — 126"  was  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  ketone  distilled  as  lapidlj  as 
possible  in  steam.  It  was  then  extracted,  and  found  to  boil  constantly 
at  209—210°; 
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0-1187  gave  0*3392  00,  and  0-1247  H^O.     C-77-9 ;  H  =  11-7. 
CjqHjsO  requires  C  «  77*9 ;  H  =  1 1  7  per  cent. 

rf  =  0-8961  at  20720*^;  at,  +43°36'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a]o  +48-6°. 

It  seemed  likely  that  this  ketone  was  a  stereoisomeride  of  Z-menthone, 
as  the  physical  constants  of  the  two  compounds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  optical  rotation,  were  practically  the  same.  Its  ozime  is 
an  oil. 

Beckmann  {Annalent  1889,  260,  322)  has  shown  that  when 
Z-menthone  ([ajo  about  -  28^)  is  treated  with  90  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  a  product  is  obtained  which  possesses  a  rotatory  power  of  about 
[ajo  +28^.  It  appeared  probable  that  this  change  was  due  to  the 
racemisation  of  one  of  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  contained  in 
the  ketone,  and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  resulting  mixture  might 
be  separated  into  its  components  by  the  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  semicarbazones  obtained  from  it.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
this  could  be  accomplished,  the  following  experiment  was  conducted. 

Fifteen  grams  of  Z-menthone  (Kahlbaum)  having  a  rotation  of 
[a]i>  -28*0^  were  inverted  according  to  the  method  employed  by 
Beckmann  {loe.  ciL),  when  a  product  was  obtained  which  had  a 
rotation  of  [ajo  +22°.  Twelve  grams  of  this  were  converted  into  the 
semicarbazones,  which  were  fractionally  crystallised  from  alcohol. 
A  quantity  (9*6  grams)  of  a  compound  melting  at  184 — 186°  was 
thus  obtained,  which  was  shown  to  be  Z-menthone  semicarbazooe,  both 
by  comparison  with  the  latter  and  by  the  characters  of  the  regenerated 
ketona  The  mother  liquors  yielded  a  substance  melting  at  126 — 1 27°  * 
which  crystallised  in  imperfectly- formed  cubes.  This  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  above-described  semicarbazone  melting  at 
125 — 126°.  The  ketone  regenerated  from  it  was  found  to  boil  at 
208^209°,  had  rf- 0-8988  at  20°/20°,  and  a^  +42°20'  in  a  l-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [a]o  +47-1°.  This  menthone  thus  possesses  the  highest 
dextrorotatory  power  that  has  as  yet  been  observed. 

Beckmann  {J,  pr.  Chem.^  1897,  55,  18),  by  oxidising  t«omenthol 
with  chromic  acid,  obtained  menthones  varying  in  optical  rotation 
from  [o]d  +30°  to  [a]|,  +35°,  values  considerably  lower  than  that 
recorded  above. 

The  amount  of  /-menthone  semicarbazone  obtained  from  the  above- 
described  "inverted  menthone"  ([a]^  +22°)  indicates  that  it  must 
have  contained  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  /-menthone  ([a]i,  -  28°).  The 
specific  rotation  of  the  dextrorotatory  constituerjt  of  this  mixture, 
calculated  from  these  figures,  would  therefore  be  [a]o  +97°.     It  is 

*  The  mother  liqaon  from  this  second  semicarbazono  yielded  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  a  Bubatance  which  crystallised  in  fine  needles  melting  at  161—168*.  The 
nature  of  this  compound  has  not  been  determined. 
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thus  probable  that  the  above-described  dextrorotatory  menihone  did 
not  possess  its  full  degree  of  optical  activity,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  calculated  value  ([ajo  +97^)  and  the  figoreB  actually 
obtained  ([ajo  +47'1°  to  +48*6^)  may  be  attributed  to  raoemisatian 
having  taken  place  during  the  liberation  of  the  ketone  from  its  aenii- 
carbazone. 

Since  the  menthone  molecule  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
ordinary  ^menthone  must  be  represented  by  either  the  configuration 
or  —  + .  On  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  these  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms,  without  doubt  the  one  situated  in  the  a-podtioii 
to  the  keto-group,  undergoes  racemisation,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  resulting  mixture  consists  of  /-menthone,  together  with  a 
second  menthone  possessing  a  rotatory  power  of  opposite  sign  but  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  the  former  ketone.  It  follows  from  this 
that  ordinary  ^menthone  must  be  represented  by  the  second  con- 
figuration, namely,  —  + ,  and  that  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  add 
the  carbon  atom  possessing  a  Isevorotatory  power  undergoes  racemisa- 
tion.  The  (f-menthone  contained  in  hedeoma  oil,  and  also  in  Beck- 
mann's  *' dextro-menthone "  (Annalen,  1889,  250,  322),  most 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  configuration  +  + .  As  this  ketone 
is  not  the  optical  aniipode  of  ^menthone,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
denote  it  by  some  distinctive  name,  such  as  (2-womenthone.*    The  two 

other  possible  menthones,  possessing  the  configurations and  +  - 

respectively,  both  of  which  are  apparently  at  present  unknown,  woold 
then  be  designated  respectively  as  ^isomenthone  and  {l-menthone, 

jFh'oction  217 — 224°. — ^The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  43  graniB : 
01616  gave  04638  00^  and  01565  HjjO.    C  =  78-3 ;  H- lO'S. 
d  20720^  =  0-9257;  a^  +23°0'  in  a  l-dcm.  tuba 

A  portion  of  this  fraction  was  treated  with  semicarbazide  and  the 
resulting  semicarbazones  fractionally  crystallised,  when  it  was  foond 
to  consist  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  fraction,  but  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  pulegone  than  the  latter. 

Fraciion  220— 240**.— This  amounted  to  10  grams  : 

0-1083  gave  03125  CO,  and  0-1052  H^O.     C  =  78-7  ;  H- 10-8. 
d  20720*^  =  0-9270 ;  fiD  + 12°4'  in  a  1-dcm,  tube. 

This  consisted  of  pulegone  and  the  constituents  of  the  fractiona  of 
higher  boiling  point. 

*  This  nomenclature  is  iu  accordance  with  that  adopted  by  Asehan  (Cktmii  dtr 
alicyklischen  Verbindungerif  1905,  p.  657),  who  designated  the  "  <f-menthoiie  **  of 
Beckmann  as  <2-tA)menthone,  but  recognised  that  this  is  a  mixture  of  2-iiieatheo« 
and  a  hitherto  unknown  dextrorotatory  menthone  which,  when  isolated,  wonld 
properly  receive  the  name  c{-t5omenthone. 
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liradion  240 — 260°. — ^The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  only  3  grams : 

01008  gave  0-2935  OOg  and  00978  HjO.     C  =  798  ;  H  =  108. 
d  20°/20°  -0-9296 ;  0|>  +4°56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraelion  250— 260°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams : 

0-1173  gave  0-3415  CO,  and  01146  H,0.    C  =  79-4;  H  =  10-8. 
d  20°/20°  =0-9302;  o^  -0°24'  in  a  Mem.  tube. 

FractUm  260— 270°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams : 

0-1100  gave  03163  CO,  and  01067  HjO.     C  =  78-4  ;  H  =  108. 
d  20°/20°  =0-9322 ;  o^  +0°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fractwn  270— 280°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams : 

0-1289  gave  03717  CO,  and  01246  HjO.     C  =  78  6  ;  H - 10-7. 

d  20°/20°  =0-9385  ;  o^,  +  r56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 
Fraetum  280— 290°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams : 

01090  gave  03121  CO,  and  01056  HgO.     0 - 781 ;  H  =  10-7. 
d  20°/20°  =0-9375  ;  o^  +4°56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

As  the  five  preceding  fractions  were  all  so  very  small  in  amount, 
they  were  not  further  examined. 

Fraction  290 — 300°. — ^The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  8  grams  : 

01099  gave  03187  CO,  and  0-1092  H,0.     0  =  791 ;  H  =  110. 
d  20°/20°  =0-9307 ;  o^  +9°32'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  characters  of  this  fraction  indicated  it  to  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  fractions. 
FrcieUon  300 — 310°. — ^The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  7  grams  : 

0-1160  gave  0-3376  CO,  and  01151  HgO.     0  =  800  ;  H=  111. 
OijHjgO  requires  0  =  81-1 ;  H=  11-7  per  cent. 
d  20°/20°  =0-9269 ;  [a\,  + 12°48'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  analysis  and  boiling  point  of  this  fraction  indicated  that  it 
might  contain  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  was  deemed  of  interest  to 
prepare  the  corresponding  sesquiterpene  from  it.  The  entire  fraction 
was  accordingly  distilled  several  times  over  phosphoric  oxide, 
and  then  twice  over  metallic  sodium  under  60  mm.  pressure,  when  it 
finally  passed  over  between  160°  and  170°.  Under  the  ordinary 
pressure  it  distilled  between  270°  and  280° : 

0-0890  gave  02872  00,  and  00916  H^O.     0  =  880 ;  H=  11-4. 
OijH,^  requires  0  =  88*2 ;  H  =  11*8  per  cent. 
d  20°/20°  =0*8981 ;  0|>  +1°4'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube;  nj?  =1-5001. 

Molecular  refraction,  66*80. 

The  value  obtained  for  the  molecular  refraction  indicates  that  this 
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substance  belongs  to  the  group  of  bicycUc  seequiterpenes  with  two 
ethylenic  Unkings.  By  the  production  of  this  eesquiterpene  indirect 
evidence  is  afforded  of  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  a  sesqniterpeoa 
alcohol  in  hedeoma  oil. 


Adds  Obtained  by  the  Hydrolysis  of  the  OiL 

The  strongly  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  which  was  separated  from  the 
hydrolysed  oil,  and  from  which  all  adhering  oil  had  been  removed  by 
extraction  with  ether,  as  previously  described,  was  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  distillate  contained  a  small  amount  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  was 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  subsequently  washed 
with  water  and  dried.  The  acids  remaining  in  the  aqueous  distillate  wore 
converted  into  their  barium  salts  and  found  to  be  formic  and  aoetie 
acids.  After  removing  the  solvent  from  the  ethereal  solution  of 
volatile  acids,  the  latter  were  converted  into  the  sodium  salts,  from 
which,  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  the  corresponding  silver  salts 
were  precipitated  in  five  fractions.  These  were  washed,  dried,  and 
analysed : 

Fraction      I.  0*2130  of  silver  salt  gave  0-0827  Ag.  Ag=  38-82, 

„         11.01154        „                „    00455  Ag.  Ag=39-43. 

111.01214        „                „     00493  Ag.  Ag«4060. 

IV.  01048        „                „    00435  Ag.  Ag- 41-50. 

V.  0-1179        „                „    00500  Ag.  Ag-42-40. 

CjoHigOjAg  requires  Ags39-0  per  cent. 

CgHijOjAg       „        Ag-43-0       „ 

These  volatile  acids  would  thus  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
octoic  and  decylic  acids. 

After  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  acids  there  remained  in  the 
distilling  flask  about  5  grams  of  an  oily  liquid  which  was  not  volatile 
in  steam.  This  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid 
subsequently  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
aqueous  alkaline  liquid  was  then  acidified,  when  a  viscous,  brown  oil 
was  precipitated,  which  was  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  the  solvent,  distilled  under  20  mm.  pressure.  The  main 
portion  passed  over  at  180 — 240^  as  a  viscid,  pale  brown  oil,  which, 
after  standing  for  some  weeks,  deposited  a  fatty-looking  solid  sub- 
stance. This  was  separated  by  filtration,  brought  on  a  porous  plate 
to  remove  a  little  adhering  oil,  and  then  crystallised  from  ethyl  aoetate, 
from  which  it  separated  in  needles  melting  at  83 — 85^ : 

01 072  gave  02 136  COg  and  0*0762  Ufi.    C-54-3  ;  H-7-9. 
CgHj^O^  requires  C  «  55-4 ;  H  «  8-0  per  cent 
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Fkt>in  the  ammoniam  salt  of  this  acid  the  silver  salt  was  prepared 
and  analysed : 

0-0896  of  silver  salt  gave  0*0491  Ag.     Ag-  54*8. 

CgHijO^Ag,  requires  Ag  »>  66*6  per  cent. 

These  analytical  figures  render  it  probable  that  this  crystalline 
inbetanoe  is  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  formula  CgHi^O^. 

Summary, 

From  the  results  of  this  investigation  the  essential  oil  of  Hedeoma 
fmUgiaide$  is  seen  to  contaio  the  following  substances  : 

1.  An  undetermined  phenol,  in  very  small  amount. 

2.  /-Pinene      \ 

3.  Mimonene  >in  small  amount. 

4.  Dipentene  j 

6.  l-Methyl-3-eyt^hezanoney  about  8  per  cent. 

6.  Pulegone,  about  30  per  cent. 

7.  Mfenthone      )  ^. '  an  ^  l 

«     , .     ,^     ,        V  about  50  per  cent. 

8.  d-iBoMerUhane  )  ^ 

9.  A  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  about  2  per  cent. 

10.  An  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  probably  methyl  salicylate. 

11.  Esters  of  formici  acetic,  octoic,  and  decylic  acids,  together  with 
an  ester  of  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  probable  formula  CgH240^. 

12.  Formic,  butyric,  octoic,  and  decylic  acids  in  the  free  state. 
All  the  above-mentioned  esters  and  acids  are  present  only  in  small 
amoont. 

The  anther  desires  to  express  his  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  F.  B. 
Power,  both  for  the  suggestion  of  this  investigation,  and  for  the  kind 
advice  and  assistance  he  has  afforded  throughout  the  course  of  it. 

Tbb  Wblucoms  Cubmioal  Rbsbarch  Laburatoriis, 
London,  E.C. 


LXXXII. — The  Constitution  of  Homoeriodictyol. — A 
Crystalline  Substance  from  Eriodictyon  Leaves, 

By  Frbdbbiok  Beldimg  Power  and  Frank  Totin. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  September,  1906,  a  paper  was  communicated  by 
the  authors,  entitled  '*  Chemical  Examination  of  Eriodictyon  "  (com- 
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pare  Fharm.  J.,  1906,  77,  381,  and  Absiar.,  1906,90,  ii,  885).  The 
material  used  for  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  leaves  of 
Eriodictyon  califomicum  (Hooker  and  Amott),  Greene  (syn.  I, 
glutinosum,  Benth.),  which  had  been  specially  collected  f or  nt  in 
California. 

In  the  above-mentioned  communication  it  was  shown  that  the  leavM 
of  eriodictyon  contain,  besides  a  small  amount  of  essential  oO,  a  eon- 
siderable  amount  of  glucose,  resins,  and  other  amorphous  subsUnoes, 
the  hydrocarbons  triacontane  (m.  p.  65*2^)  and  pentatriacontane  (m.  p. 
74'5 — 75^),  together  with  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  cerotic,  and  oUnt 
acids,  both  in  the  free  state  and  as  glycerides,  and  a  very  small  amc«mt 
of  a  phytosterol  (m.  p.  136^137^).  In  addition  to  these)  three  new 
crystalline  substances  of  a  phenolic  nature  were  isolated  and  described, 
namely : 

1.  A  substance  crystallising  in  fawn-coloured  plates,  melting  at 
267^,  and  possessing  the  formula  Oj^Hj^O^,  which  was  dedgnaied 
eriodictyol'^ 

2.  A  substance  crystallising  in  pale  yellow  plates,  melting  at  223°, 
and  possessing  the  formula  Ci^H^^Oq.  As  this  substance  was  appaientiy 
a  homologue  of  the  preceding  one,  differing  by  the  increment  of  CH^ 
it  was  designated  homoeriodictyol. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  substance  crystallising  in  minaie, 
bright  yellow  spangles,  and  possessing  the  formula  C^^Hj^O^* 

The  amount  of  this  last-mentioned  substance  present  in  the  leaves 
(0*014  per  cent.)  was  too  small  to  permit  of  its  further  examinaticai, 
and  hence  no  name  was  given  to  it.  Homoeriodictyol  and  eriodictyoi, 
however,  which  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  3  and  0*23  per  cent- 
respectively  of  the  weight  of  dried  leaves,  have  now  been  furthflr 
investigated,  and  the  results  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  presept 
communication. 

Homoeriodictyol  is  isomeric  with  hesperitin,  and  its  melting  point 
(223°)  is  but  three  degrees  lower  than  that  recorded  for  the  latter 
compound.  It  is  also  similar  to  hesperitin  in  most  of  its  properties, 
and  gives  the  same  reaction  as  the  latter  compound  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam  (Beilstein's  Handbuch,  Bd.  III.,  594).  It  was  shown, 
however,  not  to  be  identical  with  hesperitin  by  the  fact  that  its  sodiom 
derivative  possesses  the  normal  formula  Ci^H^jO^Na,  whereas  sodium 
hesperitin  has  a  composition  agreeing  with  the  formula 

CigHi30aNa,CieHi40, 
(Perkin,  Trans.,  1698,  73,  1037).    It  was  therefore  concluded  thsl 
homoeriodictyol  possessed  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  hesperitin 

*  111  Abstr.,  1906,  90,  ii,  885,  the  formula  of  this  sabstanoe  is  incorrectly  girenu 
•'Ci.H«Oe(CieHHOe?}." 
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to  which  Tiemann  and  Will  (Ber.,  1881, 14, 970)  assigned  the  following 
formula : 

OH 

OlT  OH 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  homoeriodictyol  has  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  under  the  same  conditions 
as  were  employed  by  Tiemann  and  Will  (loc.  cU,)  for  the  hydrolysis  of 
hesperitin,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  undergoes  hydrolysis  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  the  latter  compound.  The 
products  yielded  by  the  hydrolysis  of  homoeriodictyol  are  phloro- 
glucinol  and  ferulic  acid  (i-hydroxy-S-methoxycinnamic  acid),  whilst 
hesperitin  gives  the  same  phenol  together  with  tsoferulic  acid 
(3-hydroxy-4-methoxycinnamic  acid).  On  fusion  with  potash,  homo- 
eriodictyol, like  hesperitin,  readily  gives  protocatechuic  acid.  It  would 
appear  from  these  results  that  homoeriodictyol  differs  from  hesperitin 
only  in  the  position  of  the  methylated  hydroxyl  group  and  that  it 
possesses  a  constitution  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

OH 

Ho<r~N-CH:cH-co-o-<^^ 

CHg-O  OH 

If  this  were  the  case,  homoeriodictyol  would  contain  three  hydroxyl 
groups  and  should  give  a  triacetyl  derivative.  Acetylhomoeriodictyol 
(m.  p.  154^)  was  therefore  prepared,  but  on  examining  this  compound 
it  was  found  to  contain  four  acetyl  groups.  Homoeriodictyol  cannot 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  above  formula.  The  only  alternative 
is  that  it  possesses  a  ketonic  structure,  analogous  to  that  of  pbloretin 
(Ber.y  1895,  28,  1393),  and  consequently  must  possess  the  following 
constitution : 

OH 

ho/"^-ch:ch-co-/~\oh. 

CH,-0  OH 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  homo- 
eriodictyol is  not  so  closely  related  to  hesperitin  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  provided  that  the  latter  compound  is  correctly  represented 
by  the  ester  structure  assigned  to  it  by  Tiemann  and  Will.  The  chief 
evidence  in  support  of  this  ester  structure  for  hesperitin  appears  to  be 
that  deduced  by  A.  G.  Perkin  {loe.  eit,),  who  obtained  from  the  latter 
a  triacetyl  derivative.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hesperitin  is  a  true 
ester  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  yield  phloroglucinol  and 
woferulic  acid  when  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  alkalis. 
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and  that  when  heated  with  more  dilute  alkali  only  amorphous  ooloiir« 
iDg  matters  should  be  produced  (compare  Tiemann  and  Will,  loe,  9iLf 
p.  953).  It  was,  moreover,  shown  by  Perkin  that  when  acetyl- 
hesperitin  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  it  gim  a 
quantitative  yield  of  hesperitin,  none  of  the  latter  undergoing  hydro- 
lysis, and  this  behaviour  would  not  be  expected  were  hesperitin  itself 
an  ester.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  most  probable  that 
hesperitin  also  possesses  the  ketonic  structure,  notwithstandiBg  the 
fact  that  no  tetra-acetyl  derivative  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  caae^  hesperitin 
would  have  the  following  constitution : 

OH 

CHjO/^-CHICH-CO-/^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  for  hesperitin  differs  from  that 
assigned  to  homoeriodictyol  only  in  the  position  of  the  meUioxy- 
group. 

The  fact  that  the  empirical  formula  of  eriodictyol  (C^^Hi^O^  diffen 
from  that  of  homoeriodictyol  (Cj^H^^Og)  by  the  elements  CH^,  and 
that  these  two  substances  occur  together  in  the  plant,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  compound  might  be  a  monomethyl  ether  of  the 
former.  This  view  receives  support  from  a  comparison  of  their 
properties  and  also  from  the  fact  that  eriodictyol  contains  no  methoxyl 
group,  whilst  it  has  been  shown  that  homoeriodictyol  contains  one  such 
group. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  eriodictyol  two  oomponnds 
have  been  obtained.  One  of  these  melts  at  137^  and  yielded  resolts 
on  analysis  which  indicate  that  it  contains  either  four  or  five  acetyl 
groups,  whilst  the  other  melts  at  195 — 196^  The  latter  compound  is 
obtained  by  the  more  prolonged  action  of  the  anhydride,  and  is 
possibly  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water  from  the 
acetyl  derivative  melting  at  137°  (compare  Ciamician  and  Silber,  Ar., 
1895,  28,  1395).  The  amount  of  eriodictyol  at  our  disposal  was 
insufficient  to  permit  of  its  constitution  being  definitely  ascertained. 

Since  the  publication  of  abstracts  of  our  paper  (/oe.  dt,)  on  the 
"  Chemical  Examination  of  Eriodictyon "  *  a  communication  by 
Mossier  has  appeared,  entitled :  *'  Ueber  di$  ehemi$che  UnUrmtthaig 
von  Eriodictyon  glutinosum  *'  {Annalen,  1907, 351,  233).  The  author  of 
this  paper  has  isolated  from  eriodictyon  leaves  a  substance  of  the 
formula  O^^^fi^  (m.  p.  214 — 215°)  and  proposes  to  designate  it 
"  eriodyctionon."     This  substance  is  evidently  identical  with  the  cob- 

*  The  fall  paper  will  ai>pear  in  the  Proceedings  of  ih$  Atnerkan  Phamwc$uUaU 
Agtociatian,  1906. 
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pound  which  the  present  authors  had  previously  described  and 
designated  hamoeriodictyol,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  a  melting 
point  eight  degrees  lower  than  that  of  homoeriodictyol.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mossier  respecting  the  presence  in  homoeriodictyol  of  one 
methoxyl  and  four  hydrozyl  groups  are  in  agreement  with  the  results 
recorded  in  the  present  paper^  but  we  are  unable  to  confirm  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  formation  of  an  oxime  from  homoeriodictyol  and 
its  acetyl  derivative  respectively.  On  treating  acetylhomoeriodictyol 
with  hydroxylamine  or  with  semicarbazide,  hydrolysis  resulted,  the 
product  in  both  cases  being  readily  soluble  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  Homoeriodictyol,  after  treatment  with  hydroxy  1- 
amine,  was  recovered  unchanged. 

It  was  finally  stated  by  Mossier  {loe,  cU,,  p.  263)  that  the  results 
obtained  by  him  did  not  permit  of  forming  a  conclusive  opinion 
respecting  the  substance  of  the  composition  Oj^H^^O^,  which  he  had 
isolated  from  eriodictyon  leaves. 

EXPSBIMENTAL. 

The  method  by  which  eriodictyol  and  homoeriodictyol  were  isolated 
from  the  leaves  of  Eriodietyan  ealifomicum  was  described  in  detail  id 
the  previous  communication  {loe,  cU,),  and  was  briefly  as  follows.  The 
concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  was  distilled  in  steam  for 
the  removal  of  the  volatile  constituents,  after  which  the  aqueous  liquid 
in  the  distillation  flask  was  separated  from  the  large  cake  of  resins, 
and  extracted  with  ether.  On  shaking  this  ethereal  extract  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  an  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  was  obtained, 
which  contained  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol. 
This  substance  was  collected,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water,  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  homoeriodictyol  thus  ob- 
tained recrystallised  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The  original  filtrate 
from  the  sodium  homoeriodictyol,  when  acidified  and  extracted  with 
ether,  3delded  eriodictyol,  which  was  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  and  subsequently  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid. 

The  resins  which  remained  in  the  distilling  flask  were  extracted  with 
light  petroleum  and  subsequently  with  ether,  and  on  shaking  the 
ethereal  liquid  thus  obtained  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  a 
further  and  larger  quantity  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol  separated. 

Homoeriodictyol,  C^^Hj^O^,  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  ethyl  acetate,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  either  chloroform  or  benzene.  When 
crystallised  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid  it  is  obtained  in  handsome^ 
pale  yellow  plates,  which  melt  at  223°,  and  possess  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste.     If  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  homoeriodictyol  a  drop  of 
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ferric  chloride  solution  is  added,  an  intense  reddish-brown  eolonr  is 
produced. 

An  estimation  of  the  methozyl  groups  present  in  homoeriodieljQl 
by  means  of  Perkin's  modification  of  Zeisel's  method  gave  the  fofloir. 
ing  result : 

0-2656  gave  0*2032  Agl.    MeO«  10-1. 

I  CigHjiOft'OMe  requires  MeOs  10*3  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  homoeriodictjol  contains  one  methoxyl 
group. 

Hydrolysis   qf  HomoeriodictyoL      Formation   of  Phlorogluetnd  and 

Ferviic  Acid, 

«  Six  grams  of  homoeriodictjol  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  18 
grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  60  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  mixtcuv^ 
which  rapidly  became  very  dark  in  colour,  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a 
flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser.  The  liquid  was  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  quantity  of  tany 
matter  separated.  As  it  was  probable  that  this  precipitate  contained 
unchanged  homoeriodictyol,  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  was  added, 
the  mixture  heated  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  filtered.  The  filUata^ 
which  was  very  brown  in  colour,  did  not  become  decolorised  when 
boiled  with  animal  charcoal.  Sodium  carbonate  solution  was  therefore 
gradually  added  to  the  hot  liquid,  when  the  precipitate  of  oaktnm 
carbonate  which  was  formed  carried  down  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  colouring  matter,  and  was  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was 
concentrated  somewhat  under  diminished  pressure,  then  repeatedlj 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid,  after  being  washed  with 
water  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  yidded  on  evaporation  a  synipy 
residue,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  instantly  became 
crystalline.  This  crystalline  substance  possessed  a  strong  vanilla-lika 
odour,  and  its  aqueous  solution  gave  a  dark  violet  colour  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  It  was  recrystalliaed  from 
water,  when  it  separated  in  plates  which  possessed  a  somewhat  brown 
colour,  and  were  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  a  viscid  snbetanoe, 
but  was  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  a  little  anhydrous  ellijl 
acetate.  This  substance,  when  separated  from  its  aqueous  aolntioD, 
evidently  contained  water  of  crystallisation,  but,  when  crystallised  from 
dry  ethyl  acetate,  was  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Whenn^dly 
heated  it  melted  at  about  218° : 

00778  gave  01 622  COj  and  00344  HgO.    C « 66-9  ;  H - 4-9. 
CgHjOj  requires  C  =  571 ;  H  =  4-8  per  cent. 

This  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  homoeriodictyol  was  thus  identified 
as  phloroglucinol,  and  the  viscid  substance  originally  associated  with  id 
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>  which  possessed  the  vanilla- like  odour,  doubtless  contained  yanillin,  as 
this  compound  would  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ferulic  acid 
which  was  subsequently  isolated. 

The  aqueous  liquid,  from  which  the  phloroglucinol  had  been  removed 

bj  means  of  ether,  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  an  acid  of 

a  tarry  nature  separated.     This  mixture  was  then  shaken  with  a  con- 

I         siderable  volume  of  ether,  when  a  quantity  of  a  liquid  tarry  substance 

,         did  not  dissolve,  but  remained  mixed  with  the  eUiereal  liquid.    The 

aqueous  liquid  was  therefore  separated,  and  the  ethereal  solution  shaken 

with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered.     Ou  evaporating   the  filtrate,  a 

crystalline  residue  was  obtained,  which  was    dissolved  in  hot  ethyl 

acetate,  when,  on  cooling,  it  sepeurated  in  almost  colourless  needles 

which  melted  at  170^.     A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  gave  with 

li         ferric  chloride  a  dark  red  precipitate.     The  acid  was  analysed  with  the 

I         following  result : 

»  0-1103  gave  0-2608  CO2  and  00617  H^O.     C  =  620;  H  =  5-2. 

C10H1OO4  requires  0  =  61*9;  H  =  5-2  per  cent. 
^  The  properties  of  this  substance  agree  with  those  of  ferulic  acid 

^         (4-hydroxy-3-methoxycinnamic  acid),  but  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
*        its  identity  with  the  latter  a  portion  of  it  was  methylated  by  means  of 
sodium  and  methyl  iodide,  when  3  :  4-dimethoxycinDamic  acid  (m.  p. 
'         180°)  and  its  methyl  ester  (m.  p.  64^)  were  obtained. 
1'  Fusion  <if  ffomoeriodictyol  with  Potmnum  Hydroxide. — Two  grams 

<  of  homoeriodictyol  were  gradually  added  to  a  fused  mixture  of  20 
^  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  a  little  water,  the  temperature  of 
(  which  was  about  120°.  A  considerable  amount  of  gas  was  evolved  and 
I  the  melt  at  first  assumed  a  red  'colour,  but  when  the  temperature 
1  reached  190°  the  mass  became  c6lourless  and  tranquil.  It  was  then 
(  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with 
I  ether,  when  an  acid  was  obtained  which  crystallised  from  water  in 
needles  melting  at  192°.  This  substance  was  evidently  protocatechuic 
I  add,  as  it  gave  with  ferric  chloride  the  colour  reaction  characteristic  of 
I  this  compound. 
I 

Tetra-acetylhomoeriodictyol,  Qy^yfyjl(uO'OU^^, 
i 

Two  grams  of  homoeriodictyol  were  dissolved  in  10  grams  of  acetic 

anhydride  and  1  gram  of  fused  sodium  acetate  added.  After  boiling 
the  mixture  for  four  hours  it  was  shaken  with  water  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  anhydride  was  decomposed.  Ether  was  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  again  shaken  vigorously,  when  the  acetylated  product, 
which  had  not  become  solid,  was  dissolved  by  the  ether,  from  which 
it  separated  almost  immediately  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  crystal- 
line acetyl  derivative  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and 
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recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  readily  separated  in  dightly 
yellow  needles  which  melted  at  154°.  On  concentrating  the  mother 
liquors  from  this  acetyl  derivative,  *  a  substance  separated  wUdi 
appeared  to  be  not  quite  homogeneous,  bat  no  compound  other  tkn 
the  acetylhomoeriodictyol  melting  at  154°  could  be  isolated,  nor  wu 
the  melting  point  of  this  acetyl  derivative  altered  by  further  crystftl- 
lisation : 

01239  gave  0 2794  00,  and  00524  Ufi.    C-61-5  ;  H  =  4-7. 
CieHiiO<j(CO-CH8)8  requures  C  =  617  j  H  =  47  per  cent 
CiflHioOe(CO-CH,),       „       0-61-3;  H  =  4-7        „ 

The  acetyl  groups  present  in  acetylhomoeriodictyol  were  estimsted 
as  follows.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  was  hydrolyaed  by 
heating  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  after  which  the  liquid 
was  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distOled  from  a  double-necked 
flask  until  acid  ceased  to  pass  over : 

0*3180  gave  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  equivalent  to  0*1072  NaOE 

OHj-CO-36-2. 
0*2964  gave  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  equivalent  to  0*1016  KaOH. 
CHj-CO  =  36-8. 
0,6HiiOg(00-OH8)8  requires  OH8-OO  =  30l  per  cent. 
Ci6HxoOe(CO-OH,),  ^    „       CH8-00  =  36*6        „ 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Mossier  {loe.  ciL)  that  aoetylhomo- 
eriodictyol  affords  an  ozime,  the  following  experiments  were  conducteiL 
Haifa  gram  of  acetylhomoeriodictyol  was  dissolved  in  aloohol,  and 
an  aqueous  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and 
0*9  gram  of  sodium  acetate  added  The  mixture,  which  rapidly  hecsiae 
bright  yellow,  was  allowed  to  s'tand  overnight,  when,  on  the  addition 
of  water,  a  yellow,  viscid  product  separated.  This  contained  no 
nitrogen,  and  was  completely  soluble  in  a  dilate  solution  of  eodinm 
carbonate.  An  analogous  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  nee  of 
semicarbaadde  hydrochloride,  and  a  similar  result  was  obtained.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  hydroxylamine  would  react  with  homo- 
eriodictyol  itself,  1  gram  of  the  latter  substance  was  dieaolvod  in 
alcohol  and  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  0*47  gram  of  hydroxjt- 
amine  hydrochloride  added.  To  this  a  solution  of  0*15  gram  of  sodiim 
in  ethyl  alcohol  was  then  added,  the  mixture  warmed,  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight,  after  whidi  it  was  mixed  with  a  large  volunw  of 
water.  A  substance  was  thus  precipitated,  which  was  coUected  on  i 
filter  and  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  dissolved  cnlj 
sparingly.  It  was  then  found  to  melt  at  223^,  and  evidently  oonsiflted 
of  unchanged  homoeriodictyol. 

Several  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  asesriainiDg 
whether  a  completely  methylated  homoeriodictyol  could  be  obtained, 
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but  it  WAS  found  that  the  desired  product  was  not  readily  formed.  A 
fnonomdhylhornowiodictyol  was,  however,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  A  quantity  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol  was  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  with  an  excess  of  methyl  alcohol  and  methyl  iodide,  when  the 
solid  gradually  passed  into  solution.  After  the  heating  had  been 
continued  for  about  three  hours,  water  was  added  to  the  mixture, 
when  a  yellow  substance  was  precipitated.  This  substance  would  not 
crystallise  from  anhydrous  solvents,  but  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  it  separated  in  aggregates  of  pale  yellow  leaflets  which 
melted  at  about  80^.  As  thus  obtained  it  evidently  contained  water 
of  crystallisation,  for,  when  heated  at  100^,  the  fused  substance 
gradually  soUdified,  and  was  then  found  to  melt  at  138 — 139^ : 

0-1146,  on  heating  at  105°,  lost  0-0062  H^O.     HjO  =  6-4. 

0-1084,  dried  at  105^  gave  0-2569  COg  and  00503  H^O.     0  =  64-6 ; 
H-5-2. 

Ci7Hi50g,HjO  requires  HjO  =  5-4  per  cent. 
Ci^HigOg  requires  C  =  64-6;  H«5-l        „ 

Eriodictyoly  CigHj^O^. 

Eriodictyol  crystallises  in  fawn-coloured  plates  which  melt  at  267°. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  very  sparingly 
so  in  boiling  water,  and  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble,  in 
the  other  usual  organic  solvents.  The  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline 
carbonates  readily  dissolve  it,  yielding  at  first  almost  colourless  solutions, 
which,  however,  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  and  assume  a  deep  brown  colour. 
It  was  ascertained,  by  means  of  Perkin's  modification  of  Zeisel's 
method,  that  eriodictyol  contains  no  methoxyl  group. 

Action  of  Acetic  Anhydride  on  Eriodictyol. — A  small  quantity  of 
eriodictyol  was  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  hot  acetic  anhydride  and 
the  mixture  boiled  for  six  hours.  The  greater  part  of  the  anhydride 
was  then  removed  by  distillation  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
added,  when,  after  standing  for  some  time,  a  solid  substance  separated. 
This  was  collected,  and  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  was 
obtained  in  small  tufts  of  minute,  nearly  colourless  needles  which 
melted  at  195 — 196°.  In  another  experiment  1  gram  of  eriodictyol 
was  boiled  for  two  hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  1  gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
water  was  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  until  the  anhydride  was 
decomposed.  The  product,  which  had  not  solidified,  was  then  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  being  washed  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  subsequently  with  water.  On  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ether,  a  solid  substance  separated  in  the  form  of 
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almost  colourless  prisms.  This  substance  was  collected  on  a  filter  and 
recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  was  observed  to  be  not 
quite  homogeneous.  After  two  recrystallisations,  however,  it  wia 
obtained  pure,  and  was  then  found  to  melt  at  137^ : 

00970  gave  0-2146  00,  and  0-0405  H,0.     C  =  60-3  ;  H  =  4-6. 
Oi5H«08(CO-CH3)4  requires  0  =  60-5 ;  H  =  44  per  cent. 
Ci5H,Oe(CO-CH3),        „       C-60-2;H-4-4       „ 

The  mother  liquors  from  this  acetyl  derivative  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  which  crystallised  in  tufts  of  white  neediet 
melting  at  196 — 196^,  and  was  identical  with  the  compound  meltiiig 
at  this'  temperature  which  had  previously  been  obtained  by  the  more 
prolonged  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  eriodictyoL  The  amount  of 
eriodictyol  available  did  not  permit  of  the  further  ezanunation  of 
these  acetyl  derivatives. 

The  Wallcome  Cjiemical  Research  Laboratobiks, 
LoKDoy,  £.C. 


LXXXIIL — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Oxygen 
Compounds.  IL  The  Compounds  of  Cineol^ 
Diphenylsulphoxide,  Nitroso-derivatives,  and  the 
Carbamides  with  Acids  and  Salts. 

By  Robert  Howson  Pickabd  and  Joseph  Kektoh. 

In  Part  I  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  262)  we  have  shown  that  the  various 
tri-alkyl  phosphine  oxides  form  compounds  with  acids  and  with  metallie 
salts  and  can  replace  the  ether  m  a  '*  Grignard  "  reagent. 

A  variation  in  character  of  the  substituent  R  in  R^PO  has  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  capacity  of  these  oxides  to  form  so-called  molecular 
compounds.  In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  (if  any)  of  the 
phosphorus  atom  on  the  formation  of  these  compounds  we  have 
investigated  the  capacity  of  numerous  other  substances  to  combine 
with  acids  and  metallic  salts. 

Cineol  is  a  compound  which  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
property  of  forming  such  compounds.  Baeyer  and  Yilliger  (Ber.,  1903, 
36, 1210)  have  shown  that  it  will  combine  with  acids  and  phenols,  and 
we  have  found  that  it  combines  equally  readily  with  metallic  salts  and 
organo-magnesium  halides.  No  regularity  is  observable  in  the 
proportion  of  cineol  present  in  these;  thus  in  its  compounds  with 
a-  and  ySnaphthol  and   pyrogallol   the  constituents  are  present   in 
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molecular  proportions,  but  one  molecule  of  cadmium  or  zinc  iodide, 
resorcinol,  magnesium  ethyl  iodide,  or  of  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanic  acid 
combines  with  two  molecules,  whilst  one  molecule  of  cobalticyanic  acid 
combines  with  three  molecules  of  cineol.  These  compounds  of  cineol 
are  in  general  decomposed  by  solvents  or  in  a  vacuum  and  have  there- 
fore little  in  common  with  the  additive  compounds  of  the  phosphine 
oxides,  some  of  which  can  be  recrystallised  from  water  (Part  I,  loc.  cit,). 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  volatility  of  cineol,  but  seems  to  indicate 
an  influence  of  the  phosphorus  atom  on  the  capacity  of  the  oxygen 
atom  in  the  oxides  to  form  additive  compounds.  As  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  its  similarity  in  constitution  to  cineol,  cineolic  acid  also 
possesses  the  power  of  forming  compounds  with  acids,  although  these 
are  not  formed  with  the  same  readiness.  We  find  that  diphenyl- 
sulphoxide,  {C^'Bl^)^^,  combines  with  metallic  salts  and  acids,  whereas 
no  such  compounds  of  diphenylsulphone,  {C^H.^)^029  have  been  obtained, 
and  its  solubility  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  same  as 
in  absolute  alcohol.  In  our  investigation  of  the  power  of  various 
substances  containing  oxygen  to  form  these  additive  compounds,  we 
have,  after  failure  to  obtain  such  by  the  ordinary  methods,  as  a  further 
test  determined  the  solubility  of  the  substance  in  (i)  absolute  alcohol, 
and  (ii)  the  same  solvent  after  passing  in  hydrogen  chloride.  In  the 
cases  where  the  solubility  was  the  same  we  have  assumed  that  the 
substance  under  examination  does  not  form  additive  compounds.  This 
assumption  seems  justifiable,  since  those  substances  which  have  yielded 
compounds  with  acids  have  not  the  same  solubility  in  alcoholic  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  in  alcohol,  and,  in  general,  substances  which  form 
additive  compounds  with  acids  also  form  them  with  metallic  salts. 
Since  diphenylsulphoxide  *  forms  these  compounds  and  the  correspond- 
ing sulphone  does  not,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  sulphone  the  oxygen 
and  sulphur  atoms  are  united  in  a  ring  in  such  a  manner  that  any 

residual  valencies  of  the  same  are  mutually  satisfied  thus,  E^IS^r-' I 

^^ 

or  less  likely  It2'^C  •  (''^^©r®  *^®  <^ots  represent  subsidiary  valencies). 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  properties  of  such  compounds  as  benzene- 
sulpho-p-toluidide  and  benzenesulphonamide,  which  do  not  form  these 

additive  compounds.     Were  the  formula  for  a  sulphone  R^'S'^q,  it  is 

not  clear  why  there  should  be  this  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
Bulphoxide  RjISIO,  if  the  slight  basic  properties  of  the  latter  are  due 
to  the  oxygen  atom.  Similarly,  the  formulae  of  nitrobenzene  and 
*  An  additive  compound  of  dibenzylsalphoxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
recenUy  described  by  Herrmann  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  3815). 
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azoxybenzene  can  be  written  CgHj-Ns;^.  I  and  CgHj-N— N*C^H,  and 

6 

the  non-formation  of  molecular  compounds  by  these  ascribed  to  Um 
internal  saturation  of  any  residual  or  subsidiary  valencies  in  the 
molecule. 

We  have  been  unable  to  prepare  any  additive  product  of  a  nitroso- 
compound  with  an  acid,  owing  probably  to  the  instability  of  tjiis  clifl 
of  substances  in  the  presence  of  acids,  but  have  found  that  ni<»)«h 
benzene  forms  a  stable  compound  with  cadmium  iodide  of  Uie 
formula  (C0Hg*NO)0*Cdl2.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  bimolecabur 
variety  of  so  many  of  these  nitroso-compounds  should  be  formulated, 

B-N:0- -OIN-R,  rather  than,  R-N<3>N*R,  as  mere  solution  of  the 

colourless  bimolecular  variety  yields  the  unimolecular  form. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  green  or  dark  blue  substances  of  the 
type  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  (or  p-nitrosoaniline),  which  is  best 

formulated  O-NIOoH^INMe,  (see  O.  Fischer  and  Hepp,  Ber.^  1887, 90, 
1262),  give  with  acids  yellow  compounds  of  the  n&tore  of  >atti» 
whilst  the  additive  compounds  with  metallic  salts  are  all  blue  or  blue- 
green.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  class  of  these  Bubstances  are  of 
the  general  type,  HO-NIOeH^INMe^X,  in  which  the  nitrosoanine 
behaves  as  a  mono-acid  base^  whilst  the  latter  owe  their  formation  to 
the  subsidiary  valencies  of  the  ozygen  atom.  The  platinichloride  of 
"j9-nitrosodimethylaniline"  must  be  excepted  from  ihis  statement, 
and  several  other  examples  of  additive  compounds  containing  hydrogen 
platinichloride,  which  are  anomalous  in  constitution  have  been  obtained. 
Several  of  such  have  been  summarised  by  Morgan  and  Mickletkwait 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  868),  and,  with  other  compounds  described  in  ovr 
communications,  cannot  be  formulated  on  the  simple  oxonium  type. 

These  results  naturally  led  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  salts 
and  molecular  compounds  formed  by  amides  are  due  to  the  further 
combining  power  of  the  nitrogen  or  of  the  oxygen  atoms. 

It  has  already  been  suggeeted  by  Werner  {AnnaUny  1902,  322, 296) 
that  the  salts  of  carbamidee  owe  their  existence  rather  to  the 
subsidiary  valency  of  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  lOIO*"  group  than  to 
that  of  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  since,  for  example,  a  dinitrate  of 
carbamide  might  be  expected  to  exist,  whereas  only  a  mononitrate  is 
known. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  this  is  very  probeU^ 
since  the  molecular  proportion  of  carbamide  in  its  additive  eompoandt 
with  acids  (and  metallic  salts)  is  very  variaUe  and  not  compatible 
with  the  usually  regular  increase  of  the  valeiMiy  of  one  or  bolh  of  the 
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nitrogen  atoms  from  three  to  five.  Oar  investigation  of  the  arj]« 
euhstitated  carhamides  affords  some  further  evidence.  Contrary  to 
the  statements  in  most  text-books,  mono-aryl  carhamides  do  form 
tx>mpound8  with  acids,  which  exhibit  much  variation  in  stabilitj, 
whUst  di-  and  totra-aryl  carhamides  are  more  soluble  in  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  than  in  alcohol,  form  additive  compounds  with 
metallic  salts,  and  in  common  with  all  carbamides  form  additive 
compounds  with  organo-magnesium  halides,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water  with  the  liberation  of  the  carbamide. 

Further,  compounds  of  acetanilide  with  hydrochloric  acid  have  long 
been  known,  whilst  the  solubility  of  benzanilide  in  alcoholic  hydro^ 
•chloric  acid  is  greater  than  in  alcohol.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  amides  of  aryl-sulphonio  acids  do  not  form  additive 
compounds,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  NHg 
^roup  in  these  is  readily  replaceable  by  an  electropositive  atom. 

The  formation  of  salts  and  additive  compounds  of  carbamides  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  residual  or  subsidiary  valency  of 
the  oxygen  atom.  The  relative  stability  of  compounds,  as,  for  example, 
carbamide  hydrogen  nitrate,  or  trimethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen 
dichromate  (Part  I,  loc,  cit.),  compared  with  that  of  the  additive  com- 
pounds of  cineol,  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  influepoe  of  the 
tiitrogen  or  phosphorus  atom  on  the  subsidiary  valency  of  the  oxygen 
atom. 

Reaction  qf  Cineol  mih^Organo^magneeium  Halides* 

When  cineol  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  an  organo-magnesium 
balide,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  If  this  is  decomposed 
by  dilute  acids  in  the  usual  manner,  cineol  is  almost  quantitatively 
regenerated.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  is  heated  for  some  time  at 
about  170 — ISO**,  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  is  evolved,  and  the  powder 
remaining,  when  decomposed  with  dilute  acids,  yields  terpineol 
[A^-j^-mentheno^S)].  The  reaction,  which  is  a  very  violent  one,  can  be 
represented  as  follows  : 

yO— CMe,v 
CMe^CH3-CHj--^CH  +  CH.-Mgl «  CH.  + 
NCfla-CHj/ 

CMe<g]g^5«>CH-CMe,-0MgI, 

The  action  of  cineol  on  a  Orignard  reagent  is  therefore  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ether  with  the  formation  of  an  oxygen  additive  compound 
of  cineol  with  the  alkyl  magnesium  halide.  This  additive  compound, 
when  heated,  undergoes  intramolecular  change  with  the  formation  in  • 
the  first  place  of  derivatives  of  terpineol,  which,  if  the  heating  is  not 
kept  under  control,  polymerise  to  hydrocarbons  containing  twenty  or 
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more  carbon  atoms.  A  similar  series  of  reactions  takes  place  if  a 
mixture  of  cineol,  ethyl  iodide,  benzene,  and  magnesium  is  warmed  oo 
a  water-bath,  whilst  the  same  mixture,  without  the  benzene,  reacts 
with  explosive  violence  when  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  but  under  these 
conditions  very  little,  if  any,  terpineol  is  formed,  the  main  prodnci 
being  j^-cymene.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  with  or  without  the 
benzene  an  additive  compound  is  formed,  and  if  the  mixture  is  not 
allowed  to  get  warm,  this  regenerates  cineol  on  treatment  with  cold 
dilate  acids.  In  no  instance  was  the  formation  of  any  terpin  hydrate 
observed 

Since  most  compounds  of  the  character  of  anhydrides  form  additare 
compounds  with  magnesium  alkyl  halides,  this  type  of  reaction  may 
prove  of  service  with  substances,  which  like  cineol  are  not  easily 
hydrolysed. 

EXPBBIMSNTAL. 

The  additive  compounds  of  cineol  with  the  two  naphthols,  briefly 
described  by  Henning  (P.II.-P.  1897, 100551),  were  analysed  and  each 
found  to  contain  molecular  proportions  of  the  two  constituents.  Hie 
compound  with  a-naphthol  melted  at  78^,  and  when  distiUed  in  steam 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  left  behind  47*7  per  cent,  of 
naphthol.  (Theoretical  for  molecular  proportions  «48-3  per  cent) 
The  compound  with  /^-naphthol  melted  sharply  at  50^,  and  gave  47*9 
per  cent,  of  /^-naphthol. 

Cineol  hydrogen  cobalticyanide,  described  but  not  analysed  by 
Baeyer  and  Yilliger  {loe,  cU,)^  gave  on  titration  HgC^CN)^ » 32*7. 
and  was  unaltered  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  remaining  in  a 
vacuum. 

(CioHigO)j*HgCo(CN)g  requires  H,Co(ON)j  -  32-3  per  cent. 

Cineol  zinc  iodide  *  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  small,  colourieaa 
prisms  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  iodide  containing  cioeoL 
These  become  pasty  when  heated  at  75 — 80°,  and  melt  at  130— ISr, 
giving  two  layers.  The  compound,  which  is  not  deliquescent,  is 
decomposed  by  hot  water,  and  slowly  loses  its  cineol  when  heated  at 
100 — 105%  leaving  50*6  per  cent,  of  zinc  iodide, 

(CioHjgO)2*Znl2  requires  ZnI^^bO'1  per  cent 

Cineol  cctdmium  iodide  is  very  similar  to  the  zinc  iodide.  It  forma 
large,  colourless  cubes,  has  no  definite  melting  point,  and  is  stable  in 
ail*  at  the  ordinary  temperature.     Analysis  gave  Gdl^*  54*3. 

(CioHi80),*CdIj  requires  CdI,  =  54-3  per  cent. 

Cineolic  acid  forms  a  compound  with  hydrogen  cobalticyanide,  which 

*  As  a  rule,  substances  contaiuing  oxygon  form  additive  coixipoands  more  readily 
with  metallic  salts,  which  are  only  slightly  ionisod. 
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separates  in  pale  yellow  crystals  from  alcohol,  and  does  not  melt  below 
285°.     Analysis  gave  N  =  102. 

(OioHie06)3-H3Co(CN)g  requires  N»9-7  per  cent. 

Compwmda  wiih  Diphenyhulphoodde, 

Diphenylsulphoxide  cadmium  iodide  crystallises  from  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  components  in  hard,  irregular  nodules. 
It  can  be  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  and  melts  at  136^ 
Analysis  gave  Od  « 14*6 ;  I  -  334. 

{(CgH5)jSO}2-CdIj  requires  Cd- 14-5  ;  1  =  33-1  per  cent. 

Diphenylsulphoxide  hydrogen  platinichloride  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  forms  hard,  irregular  crystals,  which  melt  at  128°. 
AnalysU  gave  Pt  =  1 3*6  j  HjPtOle  =  285 ;  C  =  508  ;  H  =  4-4. 

{(C6H5),SO}5-HjPtCle  requires Pt  =  136 ;  HgPtCle  =  28*8 ;  C  =  508 ; 
H  =  3-7  percent. 

Diphenylsulphoxide  hydrogen  aurichloride  separates  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  two  components  in  orange-yellow  prisms,  which  melt  at 
117 — 118°.  Antlysis  of  a  specimen  recrystallised  from  96  per  cent, 
alcohol  gave  Au=>  26*5. 

{{CjH5)2SO}j-HAuOl4  requires  Au  =  26-4  per  cent. 

Diphenylsulphoxide  hydrogen  f err ocyanide  separates  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  two  compodents  in  white  or  very  pale  green  crystal- 
line plates,  which  slowly  turn  blue  on  heating,  and  have  no  definite 
melting  point.     Analysis  gave  H4Fe(CN)0  ■>  34*5. 

{(CeH5)2SO},-H4Fe(CN)^  requires  H^Fe(CN)3=.34-8  per  cent. 

Compofwnd  of  I^ilroeobenzene  unth  Cadmium  Iodide. 

The  green  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrosobenzene,  when  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cadmium  iodide,  slowly  deposits  very  small,  white 
crystals.  These  melt  at  114°,  are  slowly  decomposed  by  cold,  more 
quickly  by  hot,  water,  and  give  a  green  solution  in  alcohol,  from  which 
the  compound  can  be  repeatedly  recrystallised  without  alteration.  A 
product,  which  had  been  recrystallised  five  times  from  alcohol  without 
undergoing  change,  on  analysis  gave  Gd  » 15*0  ]  Cdl^  =  49*4. 

(C^Hj'NO^-Cdlj  requires  Cd=  151 ;  Cdl2«49-4  per  cent. 

Compounds  of  ^Niirosodimieihylaniline. 

The  compounds  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  with  acids  which  are 
described  in  the  literature  (see  Bailstein,  3te  Auf.  11.  329)  are  all 
yellow  or  yellowish-red.    We  have  in  addition  prepared  the  foUowiug 
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salts,  which  are  all  yellow,  crystalline  suhstanoee;  iheirtMaroaceiaU, 
HONIOeH^INMea'CO-CClj,  which  melts  at  103*^;  theptcrote, 

H0-N:C«H4:NMe,-0-CeH,(N0^ip 
which  decomposes  at  140^;  the  eobaltief/anide,* 

{ON-CoH,-NMe,},-H3Co(CN)«, 
which  decomposes  at  ahout  185%  and  the  plcUiniMoridef* 

{0N-C«H/NMe,}3-HjFtCae, 
which  decomposes  violently  at  183°  and  is  anomalous  in  oonsiitniioD. 

^NitrosodimethylanUins  zinc  chloride^  which  is  to  he  regarded  as 
an  oxygen  additive  compound,  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  components  in  steel-hlue  plates  with  a  metallic  lustra  These  yield 
a  carmine-red  powder,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  176^.  Analysis 
gave  N«  13-2. 

{N(0H3),:C<jH^:N0},-ZnCl,  requires  N- 12-9  per  cent. 

Additive  Compounds  of  Carbamidet, 

Carbamide  hydrogen  platiniohloride  (compare  Heints,  AnnaUn,  1879, 
198,  91),  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  components,  crystal- 
lises from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  red,  prismatic  i^ombs  and  mdts 
at  1 19— 120°.     Analysis  gave  Ft  =  30-0. 

{CO(NH,),}4-H2PtClg  requires  Pt=:29-8  per  cent. 

Phenylcarbamide  hydrogen  chloride  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
the  carbamide  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  in  white,  pearly  leaflets. 
It  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  114 — 116°^  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air, 
but  slowly  evolves  hydrogen  chloride  in  moist  air,  being  readily  decom- 
posed by  water.  Analysis  of  different  specimens  gave  HCl «  20*8  and 
21-0. 

CgHg-NH-OO-NH^-HCl  requires  HCl  =  21-2  per  cent. 

Phenylearbamide  hydrogen  nitrate  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
the  carbamide  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  oooL  It 
separates  in  colourless  leaflets,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  134 — 135°. 
It  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  tlia 
carbamide.     Titration  gave  HNOg«-31*5. 

CjjHj-NH-CO-NHj-HNOg  requires  HNO,«31-7  per  cent. 

Phenylearbamide  hydrogen  auriehloride  separates  from  an  alcoholie 
solution  of  the  components  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  in  chocolate^ 
red,  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  147^  and  are  decompoeed  by 
water.     Analysis  gave  Au  =  32 *  1 . 

{CflHj-NH-CO-NHglj-HAttCl^  requires  Au«32-1  per  cent. 

Phenylearbamide  hydrogen  pLatinichlcride  is  obtained  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  the  auriehloride,  and  forms  pale  orange-coloured 

*  To  sare  space,  these  are  not  printed  in  the  qninoaoid  form, 
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crystals,   which  begin    to  darken  at  about  165^   and  decompose   at 
173—175°.     Analysis  gave  Pt  =«  230. 

{Cj,Ha*NH-CO-NH2},-H2PtCle  requires  Pfc  =  23'7  per  cent. 

O'Tolylearhamide  hydrogen  ^rtc^oroacetoto.— o-Tolylcarbamide  dis' 
solves  in  fused  trichloroacetic  acid  and,  on  cooling,  the  additive  com* 
pound  crystallises  out.  The  product,  after  draining  on  a  porous  tile, 
has  usually  a  green  tinge,  is  decomposed  by  solvents,  and  melts  at 
94—98°     Titration  gave  COlg-COgH  =  52-5. 

CHg-CgH^-NH'CO-NHj-CCaa-COjH  requires  CCl3'COjH=^52-2  per 
cent. 

P'Naphthyloa/rhamide  hydrogen  eMoride  crystallises  from  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  lustrous,  white  leaflets,  which  melt 
and  decompose  at  154°,  are  decomposed  by  moisture,  but  are  fairly 
stable  in  dry  air.     Analysis  gave  HCl  »=  15'9. 

C^oHy-NH'CO-NHj-HOl  requires  HCl  =  15-7  per  cent. 

Tetraphenylcarbamide  /errie  chloride  separates  from  anhydrous 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  components  in  large,  hexagonal  tablets  (often 
3  mm.  across)  which  melt  at  64 — 55°.    Analysis  gave  Fe  =  6*3. 

{[(CgH5)2N]2CO}j-FeCl8  requires  Fe  =  6-3  per  cent. 

Carbamides  in  general  and  substituted  oxamides  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  anhydrous  ether.  These  dilute  solutions,  however,  when 
mixed  with  a  Grignard  reagent,  form  white  precipitates  which  are 
difficult  to  analyse  on  account  of  their  hygroscopic  nature.  When 
treated  with  dilute  acids  they  yield  the  original  amide,  and  can  there* 
fore  be  regarded  as  compounds  analogous  to  Grignard  reagents  in 
which  the  ether  is  replaced  by  the  amide,  the  formation  of  each  being 
due  to  the  subsidiary  valencies  of  the  oxygen  atom  in  the  ether  or 
amide  respectively* 

Relative  Solubility  of  Various  SvhsiaTicee  in  Ah$duU  Ethyl  Alcohol  and 
in  a  Solution  qf  Hydrogen  Chloride  in  Absolute  Ethyl  Aloohd. 

Saturated  solutions  of  the  substances  were  made  at  about  35°  in 
the  two  solvents,  and  these  were  allowed  to  attain  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  when  5  c.c,  of  the  clear  supernatant  solution  were  drawn 
off  into  tared  flasks  and  the  solvents  evaporated.  In  each  case  the 
melting  point  of  the  recovered  substance  was  determined  to  prove  that 
no  alteration  bad  taken  place.  The  following  dissolve  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent  in  both  solvents  :  diphenylsulphone,  benzene- 
Bulphonamide,  benzenesulpho-/>-toluidide^  m-dinitrobenzene,  and  azoxy- 
benzene.  The  following  are  more  soluble  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  : 
diphenylsulphoxide^   benzanilide    (about  four  times),    diphenylcarb- 
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amide  (about  seven  times),  tetraphenylcarbamide  (aboat  three  tamesX 
ozanilide  (about  three  times). 

CvMcl  and  Alky  I  Magnesium  Ualxdsa. 

On  the  addition  of  a  dry  ethereal  solution  of  cineol  to  one  of 
magnesium  ethyl  iodide  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  separates.  On 
analysis  this  gave  Mga5*2. 

(C,oH,80)2*EtMgI  requires  Mg  =  4-9  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  very  hygroscopic,  decomposing  with  the  formatim 
of  cineol.  If  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  Grignard  reagent  in 
excess  being  poured  into  the  solution  of  cineol,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  after  distilling  off  the  ether  a  viscous  oil  remains.  When 
this  oil  is  heated  in  the  oil-bath  at  170 — 190°  for  some  hours,  it 
slowly  changes  into  a  hard,  dry  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  evolves  an 
inflammable  and  saturated  gas  (ethane),  which  is  not  condensed  at 
the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
temperature  should  be  allowed  to  rise  very  slowly,  as  otherwise  below 
1 90°  the  explosive  reaction,  which  usually  sets  in  at  about  195°  may 
be  started,  when  much  iodine  is  liberated  and  a  little  p-cymene  with  a 
quantity  of  highly  polymerised  products  is  obtained.  The  powdered 
mass  reacts  vigorously  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  cooled  to  below  0°, 
and  leaves  a  pale  yellow  oil  which  can  be  separated  into  two  portions 
by  distillation  with  steam.  The  volatile  portion  after  extraction  with 
ether  can  be  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure,  and  yields  terpineol 
with  traces  of  unchanged  cineol.  A  similar  result  is  obtained,  if  the 
additive  compound  described  above  is  heated  alone,  except  that  much 
cineol  remains  unchanged.  The  identity  of  the  product  with  A'-/h 
menthenol-(8)  was  proved  by  its  boiling  point,  107V13  m™*  cmd  melting 
point,  35°,  and  by  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  the  following  deriv- 
atives:  the  phenylcarbamide  (m.  p.  110°),  the  nitrosochloride  (m.  p. 
120°),  the  nitrolanilide  (m.  p.  151°),  the  nitrolpiperidide  (m.  p.  160°), 
and  terpin  hydrate.  The  heating  of  the  oil  in  this  way  is  conveniently 
carried  out  in  60  gram  lots  in  Winchester  quart  bottles  immersed  in 
oil-baths.  The  operation  requires  careful  watching,  as  the  "t^tfwial 
froths  when  the  excess  of  the  Grignard  reagent  decompoees  at  abont 
140°.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  2^  molecular  proportions 
of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide  and  1  of  cineol  were  employed.  Three 
operations  (60  grams  each),  carried  out  simultaneously,  gave  75  grams 
of  pure  terpineol,  which  when  cooled  and  seeded  solidified  completely. 

Magnesium  methyl  iodide  or  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  can  be 
used  with  equally  good  results.  Small  quantities  of  dipentene  are 
also  formed,  but  in  successful  operations  the  amount  is  less  than  1  per 
cent.     That  portion  of  the  products  not  volatile  with  steam  waa 
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fractionated.     The  lower  fraction,   b.  p.   191^/18  mm.,  was  an  oil, 

which  gave  on  analysis  0  =  88*3  ;  H»12'2,  and  molecular  weight  bj 

crjoscopic  method  «272. 
Cy^Hjj  requires  0  =  88*3 ;  H  =  11*8 -per  cent.,  and  M.W.  =  272, 
The  oil  is  therefore  a  diterpene.     The  higher  fraction,  b.  p.  about 

2407I8  mm.,  was  deep  yellow,  and  was  not  further  investigated* 

Municipal  Tbchnical  School, 
Blackbuen. 


LXXXIV. — Freezing    Point    Curves    of    the    Menthyl 

Mandelates. 

By  Alexander  Findlat  and  Evelyn  Marion  Hickmans. 

On  determining  the  freezing  points  of  mixtures  of  two  substances 
miscible  with  each  other  in  the  liquid,  but  not  in  the  solid  state,  two 
types  of  curves  are  obtained,  according  as  the  two  components  yield  or 
do  not  yield  a  compound  or  compounds  which  are  stable  in  contact 
with  the  fused  mass.  In  the  latter  case  the  freezing  point  curve  will 
consist  of  two  branches  meeting  in  an  eutectic  point ;  in  the  former 
case,  there  will  be  one  or  more  intermediate  curves,  according  to  the 
number  of  stable  compounds  formed. 

The  same  method  of  Investigation  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
optically  active  substances  in  order  to  decide  whether  a  resolvable 
inactive  body  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  oppositely  active  constituents 
(a  c^^mixture),  or  a  racemic  compound  (H.  W.  B.  Boozeboom,  Zeitich, 
physikal,  Chem.,  1899,  28,  494).  In  the  case  of  such  substances,  the 
freezing  point  curve  must  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  representing  a 
mixture  of  50  per  cent,  of  either  of  the  constituents,  but  this 
symmetry  will  again  disappear  in  the  case  of  partially  racemic 
substances,  for  in  such  cases  the  melting  points  of  the  constituents  are 
no  longer  the  same.  As  no  freezing  point  curves  of  partially  racemic 
substances  had  been  determined,  we  have  sought  to  fill  up  the  gap  by 
a  study  of  the  freezing  point  curves  of  the  /-menthyl  esters  of  d-  and 
/-mandelic  acid. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  J.  H.  Adrian!  (Zeiiaeh.  phi/sikal, 
Chem,,  1900,  ^  453)  that  inactive  mandelic  acid  exists,  at  the 
temperature  of  its  melting  point,  as  a  racemic  compound,  and,  under 
the  same  conditions,  we  have  found  that  the  ^menthyl  ester  of 
r-mandelio  acid  also  occurs  as  a  definite  compound.  This  is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  curve  (Fig.  2),  the  flattened 
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summit  of  which  indicates,  however^  a  certain  amount  of  dimociakiiB 
in  the  liquid  phase.  That  ^menthyl  r-mandelate  is  stable  alao  at  tiie 
ordinary  temperature  has  been  indicated  bj  A.  McKenzie  (Tkuia, 
1904,  85,  1255),  and  solubility  measurements,  on  which  we  tie  it 
present  engaged,  prove  this  to  be  so.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
transition  temperature  at  which  ^-menthyl  r-mandelate  breaks  up  into 
a  conglomerate  of  /-menthyl  (2>mandelate  and  /-menthyl  ^mandelate 
lies  below,  probably  considerably  below,  0^.  We  hope  soon  to  ofaUin 
more  exact  information  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  said  aboye  that  the  flattened  summit  of  the  freeadng 
point  curve  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation  of  the  partiilly 
racemic  compound  in  the  liquid  state,  and  it  appeared  of  interest  to 
attempt  to  calculate,  if  only  approximately,  the  degree  of  dissociatioii. 
This  is  all  the  more  of  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  existeooa 
of  a  racemic  compound  in  the  liquid  state  has  been  considered  to  be 
very  doubtful,  if  it  has  not  been  altogether  denied.  Ladenburg  (liir., 
1895,  28,  163,  1991)  has  asserted  the  existence  of  racemic  coniine,  bat 
his  evidence  has  not  been  accepted  as  convinciDg,  and  in  the  case  oC 
other  inactive  liquids,  such  as  inactive  tetr^ydroqninaMine  and 
inactive  pinene^  W.  J.  Pope  and  S.  J.  Peachey  (Trans.,  1899,  16, 
1111)  concluded  that  the  optically  active  antipodes  when  mixed  do 
not  form  a  racemic  compound.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  wheUier 
the  methods  employed  were  altogether  capable  of  deciding  the  questioD, 
for  one  must  expect,  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  tbe 
formation  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  perhaps,  indeed,  onty  to  an 
inappreciable  extent,  of  the  racemic  compound. 

Although,  in  the  case  of  substances  known  only  in  the  liquid  states 
no  general  method  has  as  yet  been  obtained  to  establish  in  a  suffi- 
ciently convincing  manner  the  existence  of  liquid  raoemates;  still 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  racemates  do  exist,  not  only  in  the  liqiiid 
state,  but  also  in  solution.  Thus,  A.  Byk  (ZtiUck.  fi^mhal.  Ckim.f 
1904,  49,  682)  has  shown  that  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  alkali 
copper  tartrate  (prepared  from  active  tartaric  add)  is  different  from 
that  of  an  equally  concentrated  solution  of  alkali  copper  racemate, 
from  which  the  existence  of  the  latter  in  solution  may  be  ooDduded. 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  racemic  compounds  in  solution  has  also 
been  obtained  by  G.  Bruni  and  M.  Padoa  {AUi  S.  Aeead.  Lmmit 
1902,  [v],  11,  212).  More  recently  Bruhl  (this  vol.,  115)  has  shown 
that  the  liquid  elZ-A'-^^^-p-menthadiene  is  probably  a  racemic  compoond. 

El^dence  of  the  existence  of  racemates  in  the  liquid  state  is  ffn^ 
by  the^eezing  point  curves  of  optically  active  substances  obtainable 
in  the  cr^alh'ne  form.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  Iw 
components^^ombine  to  form  a  compound  stable  at  its  melting  point, 
th^  fi-eezing  j^pint  curve  for  mixtures  of  the  two  compon«kta  will 
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f  exhibit  an  intennediate  portion  which  gives  the  conditions  under 
II  which  the  compound  can  exist  in  contact  with  molten  mixtures.  Not 
^  only  so,  but  it  is  possible,  from  the  shape  of  this  curve,  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  stability  of  the  compound  or  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
compound  undergoes  dissociation  in  the  liquid  state.  The  curvature 
of  the  summit  of  the  curve  is  greater  the  more  the  compound  is 
dissociated  into  its  components  in  the  liquid  state.  The  smaller  the 
degree  of  dissociation,  the  sharper  will  be  the  summit  of  the  curve, 
and  if  the  compound  is  completely  undissociated  in  the  liquid  state 
the  two  branches  of  the  curve  will  intersect.  This  is  found,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  pyridine  and  methyl  iodide  (A.  H.  W.  Aten, 
ZeiUch.  physUcal  Chem.,  1905,  54,  124). 

Since  the  flattening  of  the  freezing  point  curve  of  the  compound  is 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  products  of  dissociation,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  degree  of 
dissociation  with  the  help  of  the  law  of  mass  action  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  depression  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  known 
Amount  of  one  of  the  components.  This  method  has  been  applied  by 
B.  Kiem&nn  {ManaUh.,  1904,  25,  1215;  Zeitach.  £lektrochem.,  1906, 
12,  259)  and  a  graphic  method  by  H.  W.  B.  Roozeboom  and 
A.  H.  W.  Aten  {Zeitsch.  phyaihal.  Chem.,  1905,  53,  463). 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  assumption  underlying  the 
method  may  not  be  completely  fulfilled,  and  although  the  method  can, 
at  best,  be  considered  as  giving  only  approximately  correct  results,  we 
have  nevertheless  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  use  of  it  as  giving 
some  idea  of  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  partially  racemic 
menthyl  r-mandelate. 

The  law  of  mass  action  applied  to  the  dissociation  of  the  binary 
compound  into  its  two  components  yields  the  expression 

X  X      ^  ,  100-aj 

lOO  +  xlOO  +  aj*"  'lOOTaj' 
ipvhere  x  is  the  percentage  number  of  molecules  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponents produced  by  the  dissociation,  and  100  + a;  is  the  total  number 
of  molecules.  From  this  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  k  for  any 
given  value  of  x,  that  is,  for  any  given  degree  of  dissociation.  If, 
sow,  an  excess  of  a  gram-molecules  of  one  of  the  component^  is  added, 
the  dissociation  will  be  altered  in  approximate  accordance  with  the 
expression : 

gg  +  g X         ^  ,     100 -g 

lOO  +  a  +  a'lOO  +  aj  +  a*    '100  +  aj  +  a 

from  which  the  new  value  of  x  can  be  calculated,  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  calculate  the  actual '  number  of  molecules  which  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  freezing  point*    If  we  also  know  the  value  of 
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the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  we  can  calculate  the 

course  of  the  freezing  point  curve  for  mixtures  of  different  compofiitiaii 

and  for  any  assumed  value  of  dissociation.     It  only  remaina  therefore 

to  compare  the  actual  freezing  point  curve  with  those  calcalated  in  the 

above  manner  for  different  degrees  of  dissociation. 

The  value  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  one 

gram-molecule  of  solute  in  100  gram-molecules  of  solvent  can  be  obtaiDed 

0*02  T* 
by  means  of  the  van't  Hoff  formula,  S  =>  — ,  where  L  is  the  latent 

heat  of  fusion.  We  preferred,  however,  to  obtain  it  by  determiniiig 
the  lowering  produced  by  a  known  amount  of  mandelic  acid.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  this  method  is  not  altogether  free  from  objeetioo 
since  Kremann  {loe,  cit.)  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  several  orguiie 
compounds,  the  values  so  obtained  are  not  altogether  in  harmony.  An 
error  may  therefore  enter  into  the  calculation  from  this  source,  bat  we 
do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  large  one,  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  we  are  dealing  with  only  an  approximate  determination  <^  the 
dissociation. 

The  value  obtained  for  S.  is  0*283^.  Using  this  number,  one  obtains 
the  following  'values  for  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  the 
partially  racemic  compound,  assuming  the  degree  of  dissociation  to  be 
35  and  50  per  cent,  respectively  : 


Degree  of  dissociatioD  =  85  per  cent. 

Depression  of 
freezing  point. 

0-03'* 

0-11 

0-41 

0-71 

1-26 


Molar  percentage 
of  compound. 
100-0 
94-4 
89-3 
83-3 
74-1 
66-6 


Degree  of  dissociation =50  per  oeat 


Molar  percentage 
of  compound. 
100-0 
94-4 
89-3 
83-3 
74  1 
66-6 


Depreesion  of 
freezing  poiAL 


0-O48* 
Oil 
0-29 
0-49 


On  the  other  hand,  we  obtain  the  following  table  from  the  expect- 
mentally  determined  freezing  point  curve  : 


Molar  percentage 

of  compound. 

100  0 

83-3 

71-6 

67-8 


Freezing  point. 
88-7'* 
83-5 
83-2 
82-1 


Depression. 

0-2' 
0-6 
1-6 


On  plotting  the  above  numbers  in  the  same  system  of  co-ordinates, 
the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1  result.  From  this  figure  we  see 
that  the  experimental  freezing  point  curve  lies  between  the  curves 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  35  and 
50  per  cent,  respectively.  Although  no  great  accuracy  is  claimed  for 
the  calculation,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  ^menthyl 
r-mandelate  exists  in  the  liquid  statelet  the  temperature  of  its  meliijig 
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point,  and  that  it  is  dissociated  into  its  components  to  an  extent  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

On  examining  the  freezing  point  curves  obtained  by  Adriani  (loe.  cU) 
several  cases  are  also  found  where  the  shape  of  the  curve  indicates  the 
existence  to  a  considerable  extent  of  undissociated  racemate  in  the 
liquid  state.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  racemic  benzoyl- 
tetrahydroquinaldine,  the  sharp  curve  for  which  indicates  a  compara- 
tively small  degree  of  dissociation. 
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Experimental. 

l-Afenthyl  r-mandelaU  was  prepared  in  the  manner  described  by 
A.  McKenzie  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  383).  It  was  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  and  melted  at  86 — 86^.  Its  specific  rotation  determined  in 
ethyl-alcoholic  solution  was  [a]i} '  -  75-03° 

l-Manddic  acid  was  prepared  from  amygdalin  and  was  converted 
into  its  /-menthyl  ester  by  the  hydrogen  chloride  method.  The  product 
was  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilate 
sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  ether  was  then  evaporated,  the  residue 
poured  into  water,  and  subjected  to  steam  distillation  to  remove  the 
excess  of  menthol.  The  liquid  was  again  extracted  with  ether,  and, 
after  evaporating  off  the  latter,  the  residue  was  crystallised  from 
alcohoL  The  product  melted  at  81°  and  had  a  specific  rotation  in 
alcoholic  solution  of  [a]if  - 140*92°.     The  above  method  of  treatment 
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was  adopted  instead  of  distillation  under  redaced  pressure  (McKenzie, 
Trans,  i  1904,  85, 1254)  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  one  preparatioii 
we  obtained  a  partially  racemised  product. 

d'Manddic  acid  was  obtained  from  the  racemic  acid  by  means  of  its 
cinchonine  salt,  and  was  converted  into  its  ^menth7l  ester  in  the  same 
manner  as  i^-mandeiic  acid.  The  ester,  aft^r  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melted  at  98^  and  gave  a  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solutioo 
of[a]r  -9-45^ 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  specific  rotations  obtained  for  the  three 
esters  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  quoted  by  McKenzie  {lae,  cU.) ; 
they  agree,  however,  very  closely  among  themselves,  the  differeoce 
between  the  values  of  [a]i,  for  ^menthyl  ^mandelate  and  l-menihjl 
r-mandelate  being  65*89°,  and  that  between  2-menthyl  r-mandelate  and 
^menthyi  (^mandelate,  65*58°. 

Determination  of  the  Freezing  Painie. — ^The  determinations  of  the  freei- 
ing  point  were  carried  out  in  a  moderately  large  test-tube  surrcMinded 
by  another  tube  to  act  as  an  air  mantle,  and  the  whole  was  immeraed 
in  a  bath  of  glycerol.  Both  the  inner  tube  and  the  bath  were  provided 
with  a  stirrer. and  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
inner  tube  being  immersed  completely  in  the  fused  mixture  the  freezing 
point  of  which  was  being  determined.  On  account  of  the  great 
sluggishness  with  which  crystallisation  took  place,  extensive  super' 
fusion  readily  occurred,  leading  to  too  low  values  of  the  freezing  poiuL 
We  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  alternately  lowering  and  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  very  slowly  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  so  of  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  true  freezing  point 
The  difficulties  were  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  mixtures  from  whicb 
the  ester  of  the  leevo-acid  separated  out,  as  this  crystallised  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  two  esters.  Special  experiments  showed  that 
no  marked  racemisation  occurred  while  the  determination  of  the  freez- 
ing point  was  being  carried  out. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  freezing  points  obtained,  the  numbere^ 
being  also  plotted  in  fig.  2. 


LtBvo-estcr, 
per  ceut.  Freezing  point. 

100-00  77-6' 

94*88  76*0 

89-08  73-8 

86-67  •  72-4 

86*17  72-8 

77*68  76-2 

72*92  78-5 

68-54  82*1 

58*26  88-2 


Lfevo*oster, 
per  cent  Freezing  point. 

64-65  83-5 

50*00  83-7 

45-87  887 

41-77  83-6 

86*16  •  823 

83*6t  827 

26-08  86  1 

14*03  91-6 

0  W-2 


*  Eutectic  miztore. 
Molecular  Depresaian  of  the  Freezing  Paint.-^In  order  to  obtyiv 
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thd  Value  of  the  freezing  point  constant,  determinations  were  made  of 
the  freezing  point  of  Z-menthyl  r-mandelate  to  which  known  weights 
of  mandelic  acid  were  added.  The  value  of  the  constant  k  conld  then 
be  calculated  from  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point. 

0*0857  Gram  of  mandelic  acid   added   to  3*871   grams  of  ester 
depressed  the  freezing  point  by  1*2^     Hence  k»S2iO, 
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Further  addition  of  0*0584  gram  of  mandelic  acid  caused  a  total 
depression  of  20''.     Hence  k  »  8170.     Mean  value  of  A;  =  8205. 

From  this  we  obtain,  since  the  molecular  weight  of  mandelic  acid  is 

Part  of  the  expense  of  the  foregoing  investigation  was  defrayed  by 
a  grant  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  the  Eesearch  Fuird,  for  which 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks. 

Chbiiical  Dbparthent, 

ITKITBRSITr  OF  BiBMIKOHAM. 
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LXXXV. — Acyl'^'derivatives  of  Iminothiocarhamic  Add 
and  their  Isomerides. 

By  Augustus  Edward  Dixok  and  John  Taylor. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  commenced  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of 
us  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  550),  it  was  observed  that  methyl  chloro- 
carbonate  unites  spontaneously  with  phenylthiourea  to  foim  an 
additive  compound,  C^HgN^SyC^HgOjCl.  When  heated,  this  substance 
readily  loses  carbon  dioxide,  thereby  yielding  the  hydrochloride  of 
Bertram's  methyl  ester  of  iminophenylthiocarbamic  acid  or  imino- 
phenylcarbaminethiomethyl,  PhNH-C(NH)-SMe  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  49), 
otherwise  methyl-^-phenylthiourea ;  the  latter  hydrochloride  is  pro- 
duced directly  if  the  constituents  are  heated  together  in  presence  of 
benzene. 

From  the  facts  (i)  that  Bertram's  thiomethyl  base  can  thus  be 
obtained,  whereas  it  is  not  derivable  from  a  thiocarbamide  in  wbidi 
the  carboxymetbyl  group  is  already  united  to  a  nitrogen  atom,  and 
(ii)  that  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
additive  compound,  C7HgN2S,C2HsOCl,  with  formation  of  a  thionm 
containing  a  phenyl  and  a  carboxymetbyl  group,  which  thiourea  b 
isomeric  with  the  a6-carboxymethylphenylthiocarbamide, 

PhNH-CS-NH-COjMe, 
of  Doran  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  908)  there  was  no  difficulty  in   drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  additive  compound  is  the  hydrochloride  of  a 
basic  or  ^-form, 

PhNH-C(NH)-S-CO,Me,HCl. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
deciding  by  direct  means  the  constitution  of  the  substance  left  on 
removal  of  the  halogen  acid,  but  ultimately,  on  the  ground  that  the 
hydrochloride  could  possess  no  other  stActure  than  that  assigned  in 
the  preceding  formula,  it  was  conjectured  that  this  residue  must  be 
the  corresponding  base,  PhNH-C(NH)*S-C02Me.  In  other  words, 
the  constitution  formulated  for  the  base  rested  solely  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  liberated  unchanged  and  remained  so.  But  more  recent 
investigation'^  of  similar  compounds,  derived  from  monosubstitated 
thioureas  and  fatty  acylogens,  having  shown  that  an  acyl  groups 
united  initially  to  sulphur,  is  prone  to  move  vefy  readily  to  one  of  the 
nitrogen  atoms^  as  soon  as  the  combined  halogen  acid  is  withdrawn,  it 
became  necessary  to  revise  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  whether  this 
assumption  is  warrantable. 

That  it  is  not,  seems  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
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(i.)  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  87^;  the  "  base  "  liberated  from  this 
by  treatment  with  alkali  in  the  cold  is,  as  might  be  expected,  an  oil. 
It  does  not,  however,  long  Remain  liquid,  but,  even  during  the  process 
of  precipitation  if  this  is  conducted  by  the  slow  addition  of  the  alkali, 
changes  to  a  solid,  the  meltiog  point  of  which^  166 — 167°,  is  remarkably 
high  compared  with  that  of  the  parent  hydrochloride. 

(ii.)  Whilst  the  pure  hydrochloride  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  the 
**  base,"  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  solidified,  is  practically 
insoluble  in  dilute  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

(iii.)  The  hydrochloride  gives,  in  aqueous  or  weak  alcoholic  solution, 
a  nearly  insoluble  picrate,  whereas  the  *'  base "  does  not  appear 
capable  of  yielding  a  picrate. 

(iv.)  The  *'  base "  is  but  slightly  desulphurised  by  boiling  with 
moderately  strong  alkali  and  a  lead  salt,  whereas  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  a  combination  such  as  FhNH*C(NH)*S'G02Me, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  yield  mercaptan  (on  account  of  the 
heating),  would  undergo  quantitative  desulphurisation.  By  the 
treatment  named,  the  hydrochloride  is  easily  and  copiously  desul- 
phurised, whilst  a  little  mercaptan  escapes ;  thiocyanate  is  formed  also, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

(v.)  The  solidified  ''  base,"  if  boiled  with  caustic  alkali,  yields  no 
mercaptan ;  the  resultant  solution  which  contains,  (iv),  but  little 
sulphide,  gives  an  abundant  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
compound  liberated  from  the  hydrochloride,  at,  least  when  the 
former  has  solidified,  is  not  the  corresponding  base,  but  an  isomeride. 

Since,  as  stated  already,  it  is  isomeric  with  od-carboxymethyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide,  PhNH'CS'Nfl-COjMe,  the  only  constitution 
which  remains  for  it  (neglecting  mere  tautomeric  variants)  is  the 
aa-form,  PhN(C02Me)'C(NB[)*SH.  Similar  considerations  apply,  of 
course,  in  respect  of  the  homologues  described  in  the  paper  named. 

Hugershoff,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  acyl  unsymmetrical  deriv- 
atives of  this  type,*^  including  simple  fatty  radicles  only,  made  the 
curious  discovery  that  they  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  strong 
alkali  into  thiocyanic  acid  and  substituted  amide,  whereas  in  weak 
alkali  they  dissolve  without  decomposition,  but  with  internal  mole- 
cular change  into  the  isomeric  form  of  a5-disubstituted  thiocarbamide 
{£er.,  1899,  32,  3649). 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  shown  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  this 
vol.,  122)  that  acetyl  chloride  unites  spontaneously  with  phenylthio- 

*  He  supposed  his  acetylphenyl  derivative  to  be  an  od-compound  and,  conse- 
quently, the  known  acetylphenylthiooarbamide  to  have  the  oa-confignration 
'Wheeler  showed,  however  (Amer,  Chem.  J,,  1902,  27,  274),  that  the  converse  view 
miut  be  adopted. 

VOL.  XCI.  3^  f 
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urea  to  form  a  hydrochloride,  from  which,  by  cautions  elimiDatkii 
of  the  combined  halogen  acid,  there  is  obtained,  not  the  correspondmg 
base,  PhNH*C(NH)'SAc,  but,  instead,  Hugershoff's  aa-acetylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  AcPhN-CS'NH^,  or,  it  may  be,  the  thiourea,* 

AcPhN-C(NH)-SH. 
By  analogy,  this  tends  to  confirm  the   view   originally  entertained 
(Dixon,  loc.  cU.f  561)  with  regard  to  the  chlorocarbonate  *'  base"  (bat 
ultimately  abandoned  on  the  ground  previously  stated),  that  in  it  botb 
radicles  are  joined  to  a  single  nitrogen  atom. 

In  point  of  stability  there  are  marked  differences  between  the 
aa-disubstituted  acetyl  and  the  carboxymethyl  derivatives.  Thast 
whilst  the  former  arc  destroyed  instantly  by  contact  with  cold  stioDf 
alkali,  the  latter  are  attacked  by  it  with  some  difficulty,  althoDgfa  tiiej 
yield  thiocyanic  acid  at  once  when  the  mixture  is  heated.  The  fonnff 
dissolve  readily  in  cold  dilute  alkali  with  isomeric  change  to  tl» 
a6-form ;  the  latter  do  not  dissolve  and  are  unaffected.  The  fonner, 
when  melted,  undergo  the  same  isomeric  change  as  is  induced  bj 
dissolution  in  weak  alkali ;  the  latter  melt  with  decompofiitio&  an^ 
effervescence. 

Further  experiments  have  now  been  conducted  on  the  interaction  d 
various  acid  chlorides  and  thioureas,  an  account  of  which  we  haT«  t^ 
honour  to  place  before  the  Society. 

Ethyl  ChlarooarhoruUe  cmd  Phsnylikumrea, 

To  finely-divided  phenylthiourea,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  tep^ 
alcohol,  the  chlorocarbonate  was  slowly  added,  the  mixture  beooniBf 
clear  when  about  1  molecular  proportion  had  been  used ;  thus,  61 
grams  of  the  former  required  4*46  grams  of  the  latter,  instead  of  4'S5 
calculated  from  the  equation  : 

PhNH-C(NH)-SH  +  EtO-COCl  =  PhNH-C(NH)-S-CX)jEt,Ha 

The  product,  a  yellow  acid  syrup,  showing  no  teDdencj  to 
crystallise  on  keeping,  was  soluble  in  cold  water  to  an  opalescent 
solution;  this  yielded  with  picric  acid  an  orange-yellow  picrate, 
and  was  freely  desulphurised  by  warming  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  lead. 

On  careful  neutralisation  of  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  by  weak  caustic  alkali,  droplets  of  oil  were  precipitated, 
changing  by  degrees  to  a  granular  solid ;  the  latter,  when  crystalhsed 

•  The  name  "thiourea"  is  used  to  denote  NH,'C(8H):NH  or  its substitntioft 
products;  derivatives  of  CS(NH,)2  are  termed  " thiocarbamidea *'  (see  Tru*! 
1896,  67,  664). 
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from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  although  but 
sparingly  so  in  the  cold,  formed  brilliant,  white,  flattened  prisms, 
free  from  chlorine,  and  melting  without  immediate  effervescence  at 
132—133°. 

Analysis  gave  the  figures  for  a  carbozyethylphenylthiocarbamide, 
CSN2Hj,Ph-C0jEt. 

0-224,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOg,  required   20-1  c.c.  iV7lO  BaCl^. 
S=  14-35. 
0-448, by  Kjeldahl's  method,  required  40*6  c.c.  iV^/10  HgSO^.  N  =  12-65. 
CjoH^OgNgS  requires  S  =  14-29  ;  N  =  1250  per  cent. 

There  is  no  very  considerable  difference  between  the  characters  just 
mentioned  and  those  recorded  by  Doran  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  326)  for 
aft-carbozyethylphenylthiocarbamide,  namely,  monoclinio  tables 
melting  at  130°.  Nevertheless,  the  substances  are  distinctly  isomeric, 
for  whilst  the  a5-compound  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  potash,  but  even 
xfter  boiling  with  this  reagent  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  {loc.  eit.),  our  compound,  when  gently  warmed  with  alkali, 
decomposed,  yielding  a  turbid  mixture ;  this,  when  acidified  and 
treated  with  ferric  chloride,  gave  an  intense  blood-red  coloration, 
thereby  showing  the  presence  of  much  thiocyanic  acid.  To  make 
certain,  we  have  re-examined  the  a5-derivative  and  find  that  under 
this  treatment  it  yields  no  trace  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

Ajb  regards  stability  in  contact  with  water,  the  hydrochloride  is 
more  resistant  than  the  analogous  derivative  containing  acetyl,  namely, 
PhNH*G(NH)«SAc,HCl,  since  on  dissolution  in  water  this  is  hydrolysed 
rapidly  into  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  with  precipitation  of 
phenylthiourea.  Water,  nevertheless,  acts  on  the  salt,  for^  on  allowing 
the  dilute  aqueous  solution  to  stand  for  some  days,  it  gradually 
became  turbid  and  needles  were  deposited.  A  like  change  occurred 
forthwith  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  to  about  50°,  the  product, 
after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melting  in  each  case  at  132 — 133°, 
and  hence  not  consisting  of  phenylthiourea.  It  had  all  the  properties 
of  the  material  precipitated  by  alkali,  and  when  equal  parts  of  the  two 
were  mixed  together,  the  melting  point  underwent  no  change. 

Water,  therefore,  like  caustic  alkali,  eliminated  only  the  combined 
hydrogen  chloride  from  the  additive  compound.  But  the  relatively 
high  melting  point  of  the  solidified  product,  and  especially  the  facts 
that  the  solid  neither  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  nor  gave  a  picrate, 
and  moreover  that  the  hydrochloride,  when  heated  with  alkali,  yielded 
mercaptan,  whereas  the  above  solid  did  not — all  these,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  isomerism  previously  mentioned,  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  substance  melting  at  132 — 133°  is  oa-carboxyethylphenyl- 

3  P  2 
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thiourea.  rhN(C02Et)-C(NH)-SH,  or  its  thiocarbamidic  tantomeriHe. 
PhN(C0,Et)-CS-NH2.* 

This  evideDce,  although  cumulative,  is  indirect ;  it  still  remained  to 
be  shown  that  the  two  groups,  phenyl  and  carboxyethyl,  Are  reaHj 
joined  to  one  and  the  same  nitrogen  atom.  That  snch  is  the  case  may 
be  concluded  from  the  results  of  the  following  experiments. 

A  quantity  of  the  pure  compound  (m.  p.  132 — 133°)  was  covered 
with  strong  (15  :  100)  aqueous  caustic  soda  (3  mols.).  No  sign  of 
action  was  noticeable  at  first,  but  presently  the  liquid  grew  slightly 
turbid,  the  outline  of  the  crystals  becoming  somewhat  indistinct ;  after 
two  hours'  standing,  the  mixture  was  gently  warmed,  whereapon  the 
solid  fused,  thus  showing  that  chemical  action  had  taken  plare  ;  the 
mixture  was  now  extracted  with  ether,  which  dissolved  the  solid,  the 
ethereal  extract  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  aqueous  portion  dilated 
with  water. 

On  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a  dry  solid  was  left  containing  no 
aniline ;  it  retained,  however,  even  after  several  recrystallisatioos 
from  light  petroleum,  a  trace  of  some  desulphurisable  impurity,  and 
melted  at  about  48°.  When  heated  in  a  dry  tube,  it  gave  the  odosr 
of  phenyl  f«ocyanate,  and  hence  consisted  substantially  of  phenyl- 
urethane,  PhNH'COgEt,  melting,  according  to  Wilm  and  WtscJiia 
{Annaleny  1868,  147,  157),  at  51-5—52°. 

As  no  mercaptan  had  been  evolved  during  the  attack  by  canslir 
alkali,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  initially  present  (save  the  mere  tnee 
in  the  ethereal  extract)  must  have  been  in  the  aqueous  portion.  Tlu, 
when  mixed  with  a  lead  salt,  remained  perfectly  clear,  showing  the 
absence  of  sulphide ;  when  the  mixture  was  boiled,  it  became  only 
faintly  brown,  and  hence  contained  practically  none  ef  the  origiaal 
sulphur  compound ;  much  thiocyanic  acid,  of  course,  was  present,  bat 
neither  carbonate  nor  aniline  could  be  detected.  Presumably,  there- 
fore,  the  action  had  proceeded  according  to  the  equation  : 

PhN(COjEt)-CS-NHj  +  NaOH  =  PhNH-CO,Et  +  NaSCN  +  Hp. 

A  quantitative  experiment,  conducted  on  the  lines  jast  indicated, 
gave  the  following  results. 

2*24  Grams,  decomposed  with  alkali,  gave  1*69  grams  of  (crude) 
phenylurethane,  the  calculated  figure  being  1*65  grams.  The  alkaline 
liquor  from  this  was  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  the  thiocyanic  acid 
determined  by  Barnes  and  Liddles'  method,  using  i^/10  copper 
sulphate.    Twenty  c.c.  required  19 '4  c.c.  of  the  solution,  corresponding 

*  As  tliere  is,  at  present,  no  means  of  deciding  betireen  these  two  atmctmnl 
formulflB  for  oA-compouuds,  the  latter  alone  will  be  used  in  what  follows ;  merely  ia 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  but  not  with  the  intention  to  adrance  one  as  prrierahle  to 
the  other. 
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to  0*672  gram    HSON   in  the  whole   100  c.c,  whilst  the  amount, 
according  to  the  equation  given  above,  would  be  0'59  gram. 

Therefore,  in  the  circumstances  given,  the  decomposition  of  the 
oa-compound  by  strong  caustic  alkali  into  thiocyanio  acid  and  phenyl- 
urethane  is  very  nearly  quantitative. 

Hugershoff,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  mentions  as  a  distinction 
between  labile  (that  is,  aa-)  and  stable  (or  ab-)  acetylphenylthio- 
carbamide  that  the  former  is  desulphurised  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
mercuric  oxide,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  affected.  Experiments  now 
made  with  the  corresponding  aa-  and  od-carboxyethylphenylthio- 
carbamides  show  that  in  this  class  the  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 
Both  compounds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide,  were  desulphurised,  the  only  difference  noticed  being 
that  the  change  occurred  much  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  the 
oi-derivative. 

Whilst  the  acyl  group  of  a  fatty  acid  in  oo-disubstitution 
derivatives,  such  as  PhAcN'CS'NH^,  moves  readily  to  the  re- 
maining nitrogen  atom,  so  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  compound, 
PhNH'CS'NHAc,  no  tendency  to  migration  has  ever  been  observed 
where  purely  hydrocarbon  radicles  alone  are  present,  as,  for  example, 
in  MePhN'CS'NHj.  Now,  the  radicle,  COjEt,  is  so  far  electro- 
po>itive  to  the  acetyl  group  that  it  readily  expels  the  latter  from 
PhNH'CS'NHAc,  whilst  the  converse  action  is  not  realised,  even  when 
acetyl  chloride  in  large  excess  is  heated  with  PhNH*CS*NH«CO,Et 
(Doran,  Trans.,  1896,  69,  343) ;  moreover,  in  general  chemical 
behaviour,  'Hhiocyanates "  containing  the  group  CO^R  (where 
R-oalkyl  or  aryl)  are  more  akin  to  ordinary  hydrocarbon  thio- 
carbimides  than  is  the  case  with  their  fatty  acyl  congeners.  It  was  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  learn  how  the  carboxyethyl  group,  CO^Et,  would 
comport  itself  as  regards  migration. 

A  quantity  of  the  oa-carboxyetliylphenyl  compound  was  maintained 
just  at  its  melting  point  for  half  an  hour.  Little  change  occurred, 
save  that  gas  was  very  slowly  evolved,  having  an  odour  of  mercaptan, 
and  containing  carbon  dioxide ;  on  raising  the  temperature  to  about 
1 60^,  this  effervescence  became  vigorous,  and,  on  cooling,  a  tenacious 
oil  was  left,  in  which  nothing  could  definitely  be  recognised,  except 
thiocyanio  acid  and  phenylthiocarbimide.  Heat  led,  therefore,  not  to 
isooioric  change,  but  to  complete  disruption  of  the  molecule.  Transfer 
of  the  acyl  group  by  means  of  cold  weak  alkali  (Hugershoff 's  method, 
/oc.  eU,)  could  not  be  effected,  the  oa-compound  being  insoluble  in  it 
and  apparently  unchanged. 

From  the  results  of  these  and  similar  experiments,  it  would  seem 
that  an  acyl  group  may  usually  be  attached  to  the  sulphur  atom  of  a 
monosubstituted  thiourea,  in  the  same  way  as  an  alkyl  group;  and 
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that  it  will  remain  there  so  long  as,  in  conjunction  with  some  acid 
(hydrochloric,  picric,  or  nitric),  it  can  form  a  salt.  On  with- 
drawal of  the  combined  acid,  it  tends  to  move  to  that  nitrogen  atom 
which  abeady  contains  a  hydrocarbon  radicle ;  if  the  acyl  gronp  u  of 
pronounced  electronegative  character,  it  is  prone  to  move  once  more, 
into  union  with  the  unoccupied  nitrogen  atom,  to  form  a  symmetrical 
thidcarbamide,  whereas,  if  the  electronegative  character  is  of  low 
degree,  this  second  transfer  cannot  be  accomplished  easily,  if  at  all. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  tiie 
free  base,  PhNH-C(NH)-S*COjEt,  is  capable  of  existence.  Thus,  when 
excess  of  strong  alkali  was  added  quickly  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  without  allowing  time  for  solidification  of  the 
precipitate,  the  latter  redissolved  at  once ;  the  solution  had  an  odoor 
of  mercaptan,  and,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evdYed 
both  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  reacted  faintly  for  aniline^ 
and  yielded  a  precipitate;  these  changes  are  probably  due,  in  the 
main,  to  a  primary  decomposition,  through  the  excess  of  alkali,  of  the 
unstable  base,  PhNH-0(NH)-S-008Et,  into  phenylurea  and  ethyl 
thiocarbonic  acid,  EtO*CO*SH,  which  latter  yields  (Bender,  Anmim, 
1868,  148,  IM)  hydrogen  sulphide,  mercaptan,  &c.  The  change  is 
complicated  through  the  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  base  into 
the  oo-isomeride,  for  although  in  some  of  the  experiments  fenic 
chloride  gave  but  a  faint  reddening  of  the  mixture,  yet  in  no  instanee 
was  thiocyanic  acid  entirely  absent. 

Furthermore,  when  the  precipitate  obtained  by  neutralising  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  was  treated  at  once  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  dissolved  readily,  whereas  it  has  previously  been 
mentioned  that,  after  solidification,  this  precipitate  is  practically  in- 
soluble in  the  acid  named. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  at  very  low  temperature  the  free  base 
might  continue  to  exist  as  such,  but  we  had  no  means  of  testing  this 
point  experimentally. 

Concerning  the  hydrochloride  a  few  details  may  here  be  given. 
From  the  alcoholic  mixture,  prepared  as  described  above,  it  bmJ 
conveniently  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  light  petroleum.  The 
resultant  mobile  clear  syrup  became  temporarily  viscid  at  - 15^  hot 
after  half  an  hour  at  this  temperature  showed  no  sign  of  solidification. 
It  was  leather  unstable,  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  beginning  to  detelop 
after  a  few  hours'  standing  at  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  by  warming 
gently  on  the  water-bath  this  change  was  induced  at  once,  the  product 
being'^the  hydrochloride  of  Bertram's  {loe.  eiL)  ethyl  ester  of  imoo- 
phenylfeWocarbamic  acid,  PhNH*C(NH)*SEt,  a  roercaptoid  subflUnoe 
obtained  Ijirectly  (Dixon,  loo,  cit.)  by  heating  phenylthiourea  with 
ethyl  chlof  oWbonate  in  pi-esence  of  benzene.     It  is  necessary,  there- 
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fore,  in  preparing  the  original  hydrochloride  to  avoid  overheating  ; 
combination,  very  slow  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  occurs  rapidly 
at  35^40^,  but  a  temperature  materially  higher  than  this  is  not 
permissible. 

From  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  the  picraU 
separated  on  the  addition  of  aqueous  picric  acid,  as  a  bright^  yellow 
precipitate,  minutely  crystalline,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  melting  at  85 — 86^.  It  was  free  from  chlorine,  was  desulphurised 
by  a  hot  alkaline  solution  of  lead  or  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  3  on 
treatment  with  one  equivalent  of  dilute  alkali,  and  allowing  to  stand 
for  some  minutes,  the  mixture  when  heated  with  strong  alkali  gave 
the  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid  : 

0-4635  gave  0-223  BaSO^.    S  =  6-8. 

CioHi208NaS,OgH307N8  requires  S-7-06  per  cent. 

Ethyl  CMorocarbonate  and  o-Tolylihiaurea, 

The  additive  compound,  a  clear,  mobile,  acid  syrup,  had  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  phenylic  homologue.  It  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  carefully  neutralised  with  dilute  caustic  alkali.  As 
before,  the  precipitated  oil  soon  hardened,  the  solid  product,  insoluble 
in  water,  yielding  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  colourless,  flattened 
prisms,  melting  at  149 — 150^  with  very  slight  effervescence  : 

0-238  gave  0-225  BaSO^.     S  =  130. 

CijHj^OjNgS  requires  8  =  13*45  per  cent. 

Warm,  sti'ong  caustic  alkali  readily  attacked  the  crystals,  producing 
an  oil  which  presently  changed  to  a  solid ;  the  liquor  when  acidified 
reacted  intensely  with  ferric  chloride  for  thiocyanic  acid.  A  picraie 
was  obtainable  from  the  hydrochloride,  but  not  from  the  corresponding 
"  base,"  which  was  plainly  oa-carboxyethyi-o-tolylthiocarbamide, 

C7H7N(C02Et)-CS-NHj, 
isomeric  with  the  a6-compound  of  Doran  {loc,  eit)  melting  at  152*5^. 

Ethyl  CIdorocarbonate  cmd  p-Tolylthiaureaf 

No  material  difference  was  found  as  regards  the  product  in  this  case 
and  in  those   already  described  ;   the  compound,   oa-carbozyethyl-^- 
tolylthiocarbamide,  melted  at  146 — 147%  and  yielded  thiocyanic  acid 
when  attacked  by  warm  caustic  potash. 
Doran's  (loc.  cii.)  a6  isomeride  melts  at  148 — 149° : 
0-238,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNO3,  g^^e  0-2334  BaSO^.     S  =  1 35. 
CnHj^OgNjS  requires  S=  13*45  per  cent. 
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Phenyl  Chlorocarbonate  and  Phenylthiaurea. 

Hitherto,  the  power  of  phenyl  chlorocarbonate  to  unite  with 
thioureas  has  heen  tested  in  but  a  single  case,  Dixon  having  obearvcd 
that  it  can  yield  a  hydrochloride  with  thiourea  (Trans.,  1906, 89,  909). 
The  combination  was  somewhat  unstable,  being  converted  by  hot  water 
into  carbon  dioxide,  phenol,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  regeneration  of 
thiourea  ]  its  cold  aqueous  solution,  when  neutralised  with  Njb  alkali, 
was  decomposed  with  formation  of  diphenyl  carbonate,  and  the  sdid 
was  destroyed  by  melting,  without  production  of  the  expected  ^base^ 
NH2*C(Nn)'SPh.  Hence  the  phenylic  compound  differs  markedly  in 
properties  from  its  methylic  and  ethylic  congeners. 

On  mixing  the  above  constituents,  dissolved  in  acetone,  they  oom- 
bined  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  the  hydrochloride  in  bril- 
liant, white  crystals,  melting  at  115 — 116°  with  effervescence  ;  the 
amount  was  76  per  cent,  of  that  calculated  for  a  molecular  additive 
product : 

0-3085  required  lO'l  c.c.  NjlQ  AgNOj.     Cl=  11-6. 

Cj^HjgOjNjSjHOl  requires  01  =  11-5  per  cent. 

The  substance  was  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  ;  it  dissolved 
moderately  freely  in  cold  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  when  treated  with 
aqueous  picric  acid,  gave  a  bright  yellow  picrcUe.  On  boiling  the  solid 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  there  was  copious  desulpharisatioo  ; 
nevertheless,  only  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  was  thus  eliminated,  for,  on 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  clear  liquid  with 
ferric  chloride,  an  intense  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid  was  obtained. 

On  shaking  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  excess 
of  calcium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  diluting  the  warm  filtrate  with 
water,  oa-carboxyphenylphenylthiocarbonate  crystallised  in  exception- 
ally brilliant,  pearly  leaflets  melting  at  144 — 145°  : 

0-272  gave  0-230  BaSO^.     S  =  11-6. 

Cj^HijOaNgS  requires  S  =  11'77  per  cent. 

On  treatment  with  hot  alkali,  droplets  of  phenylthiocarbimide  woe 
precipitated ;  when  this  was  expelled  by  boiling  and  the  residual  liquid 
acidified,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  escaped  with  effer- 
vescence, the  odour  of  phenol  becoming  marked ;  aniline  was  present, 
and  ferric  chloride  gave  a  strong  red  coloration.  Since  the  contained 
sulphur  appears  both  as  phenylthiocarbimide  and  aa  thiocyanic  acid 
(the  hydrogen  sulphide  possibly  originating  through  the  attack  of  the 
hot  alkali  on  the  former),  the  interaction  must  proceed  in  at  least  two 
distinct  ways,  for  example  : 

(i)  PhCOa-NPh-OS-NHg  +  HgO  =  HSON  +  PhOH  +  CO,  -h  PhNH^ 

(ii)  PhCOj-NPh-CS-NH,  -}-  H^O  =  PhOH  +  CO,  +  NH,  +  Ph-NCS. 
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This  compound  is  isomeric  with  the  a&-derivative, 
PhO-CO-NHOS-NHPh, 
of  Doran  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  343),  melting  at  148—149'',  and  yielding 
with  alkali  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  898)  all  the  products   named 
above  with  the  exception  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

o-Tolyl  CJdorocarbonate  and  Phenylthiourea, 

From  the  mixed  acetone  solutions,  the  hydrochloride  was  deposited 
in  tufts  of  colourless  prisms,  melting  with  effervescence  at  114^ : 

0-3225  required  10-05  c.c.  iVyiO  AgNOj.    Cl  =  IM. 

Cj5Hi^0jNjS,HCl  requires  01=11-01  per  cent. 

This  salt  was  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  and  was  desulphur- 
ised by  an  alkaline  lead  solution,  even  in  the  cold. 

By  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  calcium  carbonate,  evaporat- 
ing the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  crystallising  the  solid  residue  from 
alcohol,  small,  white  prisms  were  obtained,  melting  without  effer- 
vescence at  103 — 104°,  and  giving  with  hot  caustic  alkali  reactions 
similar  to  those  of  the  correspanding  phenylic  derivative : 

0-286  gave  0237  BaSO^.     S  =  1 1-4. 

CijHj^OjNjS  requires  S=  1119  per  cent. 

This  oo-compound  is  isomeric  with  the  a6-form,  melting  at  155 — 156^ 
(corr.),  obtained  by  Dixon  {loo,  oil,,  1906)  from  thiocarbimino-o-tolyl- 
carbonate  and  aniline. 

p-Tolyl  CMorocarbonate  and  Phenylthiourea, 

Vigorous  action  took  place  between  these  constituents  in  acetone, 
the  mixture  quickly  changing  to  a  white  pulp ;  the  yield  of  solid 
product,  apart  from  what  remained  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor, 
amounted  to  74  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  for  an  additive  compound. 

The  crystalline  solid  melted  with  effervescence  at  134°,  was  decom- 
posed by  water,  and  when  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead, 
darkenel,  even  in  the  cold,  owing  to  desulphurisation . 

0-3225  required  10-05  c.c.  AyiO  AgNOg.     01  =  1 M. 

^i5^iAN2S,H01  requires  01  =  1101  per  cent. 

On  withdrawal  of  the  combined  acid  by  means  of  oalcium  carbonate, 
the  base  underwent  the  usual  change,  yielding  aa-carboxy-j9-tolylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  OH3-OeH^-0-00-N(OgH5)-OS-NH2,  in  long,  shining, 
flattened  prisms  melting  at  133 — 134° : 

0-286  gave  0-227  BaSO^.    S  « 10-9. 

OijHj^OjNgS  requires  S=  11*19  per  cent. 

Hot  caustic  alkali  readily  attacked  the  substance,  with  precipitation 
of  an  oil  (phenylthiocarbimide) ;  when  this  was  expelled  by  boiling,  and 
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the  residual  solution  acidified,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide 
escaped,  the  liquor  developing  the  characteristic,  penetrating  odour  of 
/^cresol,  and  reacting  strongly  for  both  aniline  and  thiocyanic  acid. 
This  complex  decomposition  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  a«-earb- 
oxyphenyl  homologue,  and  resembles  that  of  the  a&-isomeride 

CgH^Me-O-OO-NH-CS-NHPh 
(Dixon,  loc.  cit.)y  melting  at  157 — 158^  (corr.),  in  every  respect,  save 
that  the  latter  yields  no  thiocyanic  add. 

Phenyl  Chloroearlnmate  and  o-TolylMaureci. 

The  yield  of  additive  compound,  prepared  in  warm  acetone  solution, 
reached  92  per  cent,  of  that  calculated,  the  product  being  a  white, 
crystalline  solid  melting,  when  quickly  heated,  at  98—99^  with 
effervescence : 

0-3226  required  996  c.c.  iV/lO  AgNO«.     CI  - 10-95. 

CjjHi^OaNgSjHCl  requires  CI  =  1 1  01  per  cent. 

By  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  solution  with  calcium  carbonate,  the 
aa-compound  was  obtained  in  brilliant,  long,  vitreous  prisms,  melting 
at  119 — 120°,  and  yielding  with  caustic  alkali,  o-tolylthiocarbimide, 
phenol,  thiocyanic  acid,  &c.  : 

0-286  gave  02324  BaSO^.     S  =  11-2. 

C^gHj^OjNjS  requires  S  =  1 119  per  cent. 

This  product  is  another  isomeride  of  the  oa-compound  melting  at 
103—104°  akeady  described. 

Phenyl  CMorocarbonaU  and  i^Tolyllhiawrea. 

Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  yield  of  hydrochloride  was  pre- 
cipitated from  the  mixed  acetone  solutions ;  the  salt  occurring  as  a 
white,  crystalline  solid  which  melted,  when  rapidly  heated,  at  108° 
with  effervescence.  The  melting  points  of  all  these  hydrochlorides  are 
influeuced  largely  by  the  rate  of  heating,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
doubtless  conditioned  by  the  gradual  loss,  with  increasing  temperaturey 
of  hydrogen  chloride : 

0-3225  required  9-76  c.c.  NjiO  AgNO,.    CI  =  10-7. 

^16^1  A^a^jHCl  requii-es  CI  =  1 1  -01  per  cent. 

Elimination  of  the  combined  haloid  acid  by  means  of  caldam 
carbonate  in  the  cold,  furnished  a  solid,  which,  after  crystallisation 
from  alcoho],  formed  large,  brilliant,  flattened  prisms  melting  at  153^ 
and  giving  the  reactions  of  an  oa-derivative : 

0-286  yielded  02324  BaSO^.     S -  1 1-2. 

^ifiH^wOjNjS  requires  S«  1119  per  cent. 
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This  substance,  aa-carboxyphenyl'/^-tolylthiocarbamide,  constitutes 
the  third  strict  representative  of  its  class,  being  a  pure  position- 
isomeride  of  the  aa-carboxy-jE^toly]phenylthiocarbamide,  of  m.  p. 
133 — 134°,  previously  described,  and  of  the  corresponding  a6-com pound 
(see  above). 

When  treated  with  hot  alkali  it  decomposes  with  formation  of 
/?'tolylthiocarbimide,  phenol,  thiocyanic  acid,  (be. 

Palmityl  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

On  mixing  these  constituents,  dissolved  in  cold  acetone,  a  copious, 
white  precipitate  separated,  consisting  of  the  hydrochloride, 

NHj-C(NH)-S-C0-C„H3i,HCl  ; 
it  was  apparently  insoluble  in  cold  water,  melted  at  111 — 113°,  and 
gave,  when  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  alcoholic  picric  acid,  a 
bright  yellow  picrate : 

0*3505,  fused  as  before,  required  by  Volhard's  method  9*9  c.c.  iV/10 
AgNOg.     01  =  10-0. 

0-3505  gave  0-226  BaSO^.     S  -  8*9. 

OiyHjftONjClS  requires  01  =  1013  ;  S-912  per  cent. 

Boiling  water  decomposed  the  hydrochloride  with  formation  of  an 
oil  which  solidified  on  cooling.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated,  left  a 
white,  crystalline  solid,  containing  thiocarbamidic  sulphur,  and  yielding 
with  ethyl  nitrite  and  ferric  chloride,  Olaus'  reaction  (Annalen,  1 876, 
170,  129)  for  thiourea ;  the  solidified  oil,  when  crystallised  from  dilute 
alcohol,  separated  in  greasy  crystals,  free  from  chlorine,  nearly  free 
from  sulphur,  giving  a  soap  with  caustic  alkali,  and  melting  at 
64°  ;  this  was  obviously  palmitic  acid  (m.  p.  62°),  containing  a  trace  of 
impurity. 

The  reaction  with  water  is  therefore  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  the  acetyl  homologue,  NH2-0(NH)-S-OOMe,HOI,  Dixon  and 
Hawthorne  {loc,  cU.). 

Palmityl  Chloride  and  PhenyUhiourea. 

From  the  mixed  acetone  solutions  the  hydrochloride  was  deposited 
as  a  bulky,  snow-white  precipitate  melting  at  64 — 65° : 

0-4265,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOj,  required  9*8  c.c.    NjlO  AgNOg. 

01  =  8-16. 
0-4265,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOg,  gave  0-232  BaSO^.    S  =  7-5. 
OjjHggONgOlS  requires  01  =  8-32  ;  S  =  7-50  per  cent. 
Hence  the  product  was  a  molecular  additive  compound. 

When  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  strong  caustic  alkali,  the 
solid  was  attacked,  the  mixture,  when  acidified,  giving  with  ferric 
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chloride  a  strong  reaction  for  thiocyanio  acid,  and  thereby  skowing 
the  presence  of   oo-palmitylphenylthiocarbamide, 
Ci^HjiCO-NPh-OS-NH,. 

This  compound  was  isolated  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate,  and, 
when  recrystallised  from  weak  alcohol,  formed  long  needles  indtiDg 
at  about  74^;  with  caustic  alkali,  it  yielded  thiocyanic  acid,  and 
hence  was  isomeric  with  the  a5-form,  produced  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896, 
69,  1595)  from  palmitylthiocarbimide  and  aniline,  and  melting  at 
62—63^ : 

0-390  gave  0-225  BaSO^.     S  =  7-9. 

C2SH33ON2S  requires  8  =  8*18  per  cent. 
By  heating,  it  is  readily  converted  into  the  a5-isomeride. 

Fhenylaoeiyl  Chloride  and  Thi&wea. 

Using  acetone  solutions,  snow-white,  odourless,  flattened  prisms  were 
obtained,  the  yield  amounting  to  more  than  90  per  oent.  of  that  cal- 
culated from  the  equation  : 

CHgPh-COOl  +  NH,-C(NH)-SH  -  NH,-C(NH)-8-00-CH,Ph,HCI. 

0-461,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNO,,  required  19*3  cc.   ^/10  AgNO,. 
CI  =  14-9. 

0-407,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOs,  gave  0*409  BaSO^.   S»  13*8. 
Cj,HioONjS,HCl  requires  CI  - 1540 ;  8-1388  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  melted  at  81 — 82^ ;  by  dissolution  in  hot  water  it 
was  almost  cQmpletely  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid,  phenylaoeiic 
acid,  and  thiourea : 

0-2305,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  required  for  neutralisation 
18-5  c.c.  i^VlO  KOH,  but  on  diluting  to  about  500  c.c  19*8  cc.  wen 
required,  the  calculated  amount  for  two  equivalents  being  20  cc 

By  dropping  a  freshly-prepared,  concentrated  solution  into  aqaeoos 
picric  acid,  a  bright,  orange-yellow  picraU  was  obtained  in  fine  needles, 
free  from  chlorine,  and  melting  at  107 — 108°  with  decomposition  ;  this 
Fialt  is  dissociated  by  hot  water. 

Phenylaeetyl  Chloride  aiid  PhenyUhiaurea, 

The  constituents  united  vigorously  in  warm  acetone ;  by  recryatal- 
lisation  from  this  solvent  the  product  was  obtained  as  a  bulky,  snow- 
white  solid  melting  at  130—131°  : 
0-542,  fused    with   NaOH,  <fec.,  required   17*9  c.c  iVVlO  AgNO^ 

CI  =  11-7. 
0-3065  gave  02292  BaSO^.     8- 103. 

Ci6Hi40N2S,HCl  requires  Cl=  11-68 ;  8-10-44  per  cent. 
The  hydrochloride  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  inoolable  in  coM 
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water,  but  apparently  decomposed  by  it,  the  mixture  yielding  no 
reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid.  By  contact  with  strong  caustic  alkali  it 
was  readily  attacked,  with  formation  of  thiocyanic  acid,  and  hence 
with  production  of  aa-phenylacetylphenylthiocarbamide;  the  ad-com- 
pound when  thus  treated  yields  no  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  oa-derivatiye  was  isolated  by  shaking  a  cold  alpoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  filtrate,  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  yielding  beautiful,  vitreous,  rhombic  crystals. 
These  were  freed  from  a  trace  of  phenylthiourea  by  treatment  with 
cold  chloroform,  in  which  the  latter  is  practically  insoluble ;  on 
evaporating  the  solvent  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohoL 
long,  colourless  prisms  were  obtained  melting  at  113 — 114^  (corr.)  : 

0-27  gave  0-2362  BaSO^.    S  =  1 20. 

Ci^Hj^ONgS  requires  S  =  11*86  per  cent. 

The  product  was  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  freely  so  in  chloroform.  It  was  desulphurised  im- 
perfectly by  boiling  with  alkaline  lead  tartrate,  and  when  heated 
with  alkali  yielded  a  turbid  mixture  reacting  strongly  for  thiocyanic 
acid,  consequently  it  is  isomeric  with  the  a6-phenylacetylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  CffjPh-CO-NH-CS-NHPh,  of  m.  p.  109—110°,  ob- 
tained by  Dixon  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  866)  from  phenylacetylthio> 
carbimide  and  aniline. 

Action  of  Heal  on  aA-PAenylaeetylphenylihioearbamide. — A  quantity 
was  melted  and  kept  for  two  hours  at  110°.  No  effervescence  occurred, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  was  immaterial  (less  than  0*5  per  cent.);  the 
cooled  fusion,  a  resin,  was  dissolved  in  cold  chloroform,  the  solution 
after  spontaneous  evaporation  leaving  a  white  solid,  which  on  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol  separated  in  tufts  of  lustrous,  white  prisms, 
containing  thiocarbamidic  sulphur,  but  giving  no  reaction  for  thio- 
cyanic acid  when  treated  with  hot  alkali.  Its  mixture  with  the 
original  ao-compound  melted  indistinctly  between  90°  and  102°;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  three  tubes,  charged  respectively  with  (1)  the 
above  substance,  (2)  a  specimen  of  a6-phenylacetylphenylthiocarbamide, 
prepared  from  the  corresponding  thiocarbimide  and  aniline,  and  (3)  a 
mixture  in  equal  parts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  attached  to  the  same 
thermometer,  they  all  melted  sharply  at  the  same  moment  at 
109 — 110**  (corr.).  Consequently,  the  product  was  a5-phenylaoetyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide. 

Now  the  original  hydrochloride,  when  treated  with  picric  acid, 
yields  a  piorate  and  hence  contains  a  basic  form,  whilst  neither  the 
aa-  nor  the  a6-derivative  reacts  with  picric  acid.  The  phenylacetyl 
group,  therefore,  primarily  attached  to  sulphur,  leaves  it  when  the 
base  is  liberated  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and   passes  to  the 
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phenylated  nitrogen  atom,  yielding  a  compound  stable  enough  to 
admit  of  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  but  undergoing  a  aeoond 
transposition  at  its  melting  point:  PhNH*C(NH:)'S*CO-CH,Ph,HCl-> 
PhCHj-CO-NPh-CS-NHj  -^  PhCHa-CO-NH-OS-NttPh. 


Fhenylbenzylcarhamie  Chloride  and  Phenylthiottrea, 

In  a  recent  paper  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  loc.  cil,)  it  was  shown 
that  disubstituted  carbamic  chlorides,  when  heated  with  thioorea, 
yield  molecular  additive  compounds,  the  hydrochlorides  of  basas, 
NH2-C(NH)'S-C0-NXY,  the  nitrates  and  picrates  of  which  an 
sufficiently  stable  to  allow  of  their  being  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.  I'he  bases,  however,  being  attacked  with  great  ease  by  dilute 
alkali  were  not  isolated  ;  they  are  isomeric  with  certain  thiobiurets  of 
the  form,  NXY-CO-NH-CS-NHj,  prepared  by  Dixon  (Trans.,  1899, 
75,  388)  from  disubstituted  carbamylthiocarbimides  and  ammonia. 
It  remained  now  to  be  learned  whether  substituted  thioureas  also 
would  unite  with  these  carbamic  chlorides. 

Phenyl beozylcarbamic  chloride  and  phenylthiourea  were  selected  for 
experiment. 

Unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  on  fusing  the  constituenU 
together  directly;  the  chloride  was  therefore  dissolved  in  benxane 
and  the  solution  heated  with  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  thiourea, 
using  a  reflux  condenser;  in  these  circumstances  carbonyl  sulphide 
was  evolved  and  a  pasty  solid  left.  By  means  of  acetone  this  was 
separated  into  benzylaniline  hydrochloride  and  a  tenacious  syrup, 
almost  free  from  sulphur,  and  consisting  probably  of  phoiyl- 
cyanamide,  BzPhN-COCl  +  PhNH-C(NH)-SH  =-  BzPhNH,HCl  + 
COS  +  PhNH-CN. 

This  unexpected  result,  namely,  desulphurisation  of  the  thiourea^ 
recalls  a  somewhat  analogous  change  observed  with  phenylmethyl- 
carbamic  chloride  and  thiocarbanilide ;  these  substances,  when  gently 
heated  together,  decomposing  with  evolution  of  carbonyl  sulphide  and 
production  of  phenylthiocarbimide,  together  with  the  hydrochloride  of 
triphenylguanidine  {loc,  oU,,  405).         • 

The  previous  experiment  was  repeated  by  heating  phenylbensyl- 
carbamic  chloride  and  phenylthiourea  with  acetone  for  some  days 
at  40 — 45°,  but  although  interaction  took  place,  no  additive  oompoand 
could  be  isolated  from  the  viscid  reaction  product. 

In  the  paper  by  Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  cited  above,  is  mentioned 
the  failure  of  attempts  to  prepare  from  the  hydrochloride, 

PhN-C(NH)-S-COPh,HCl, 
the  oo-derivative,  PhN(COPh)-CS-NHj. 
That  this  substance  existed  in  the  material  left  on  elimination  of 
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the  combined  halogen. acid  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  after  treat- 
ment with  caustic  alkali  it  yielded  the  reaction  for  tbiocyanic  acid. 
Yet  on  recrystallisation  the  only  product  which  separated  was  the 
o^-compound,  the  mother  liquor  giving  an  enfeebled  tbiocyanic  reaction 
with  potash ;'  the  solid  residue,  obtained  by  evaporating  this  liquor 
when  again  crystallised,  yielded  more  of  the  a&-derivative,  but  the 
solution  now  gave  practically  no  tbiocyanic  reaction  with  alkali. 

As  a  reason  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  power  of  yielding 
tbiocyanic  acid,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  benzoyl  group  might 
possess  so  free  a  mobility  that  the  mere  warming  necessary  for 
recrystallisation  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  transference  from  the 
phenylated  to  the  non-substituted  nitrogen  atom,  thus  : 

PhN(C0Ph)-CS-NH2    — >    PhNH-CS-NH(COPh) ; 
at  the  time  it  was  not  possible  to  test  this  experimentally. 

In  dealing  with  this  hydrochloride,  whether  the  halogen  acid  was 
removed  by  sodium  ethoxide  or  by  calcium  carbonate  (both  methods 
were  tried),  the  salt  was  previously  dissolved  in  nearly  absolute 
alcohol  which  effected  considerable  dissociation  (into  benzoic  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  phenylthiourea),  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  these  by-products  from  the  oo-compound  formed,  a  process 
obviously  both  circuitous  and  wasteful.  With  the  view  of  achieving 
more  directly  the  production  of  the  substance  required,  we  now  had 
recourse  to  Hugershoff's  method,  namely,  interaction  of  the  thiourea 
and  the  acid  anhydride. 

Benzoic  Anhydride  and  Phenylthiow*ea. 

When  phenylthiourea  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  a  slight 
excess  of  benzoic  anhydride  until  the  mixtiire  became  clear,  the 
product  (which  at  first  gave  the  tbiocyanic  reaction),  after  two 
recrystallisations  from  alcohol,  formed  vitreous  prisma  melting  at 
145 — 146°  (uncorr.);  these  gave  no  trace  of  tbiocyanic  acid  with 
caustic  alkali,  and  consisted  no  doubt  of  a5-benzoylphenylthiocarb- 
amide,  COPb-NH-CS-NHPh. 

Benzoic  AnJiydride  and  p-Tolylthiourea. 

It  being  evident  from  the  last  result  that  if  an  ao-compound  had 
been  formed  at  all  the  benzoyl  group  must  then  have  changed  its 
position,  the  experiment  was  repeated  at  a  lower  temperature.  More- 
over, as  in  the  previous  experiments  {loc.  cil.),  attempts  to  prepare 
a  hydrochloride  from  phenylthiourea  had  been  unsuccessful,  the 
hydrochloride  actually  obtained  being  that  derived  from  ^-tolylthio- 
urea,  the  latter  was  now  selected  for  examination. 

In  the  first  test,  />-tolylthiourea  was  heated  with  benzoic  anhydride 
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at  80^ ;  in  about  ten  minutes  the  mixture  began  to  give  the  reaction 
with  caustic  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid  ;  it  did  not  clear,  however,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  pasty,  brown  melt  was  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  The  material  deposited  gave  no  thiocyanic  reactioii, 
and  consisted  of  pure  o^-benzoyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide;  the  liquor 
fn>m  this  gave  the  reaction,  but  on  concentration  yielded  only  the 
a5-compound. 

The  trial  was  repeated  at  a  temperatuie  not  exceeding  60^ ;  in  ihue 
circumstances  interaction  occurred  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  aem- 
fused  product  giving  the  thiocyanic  reaction  for  an  oo^oompoond. 
But,  as  before,  the  only  substance  which  could  deOnitely  be  isolated  was 
o^benzoyl-^tolylthiocarbamide.  From  those  results  it  would  appear 
that  the  oo-compound  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  constituents 
named,  but  that  at  the  temperature  of  this  reaction  considerable 
change  occurs  in  the  a&-form,  and  that  by  recrystallisatioD  from 
alcohol  the  same  change  is  easily  completed.  It  is  carious  that  the 
benzoyl  group,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  high  combining  weighty  should 
exhibit  mobility  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  acetyl,  propionyl,  Ac. 


For  convenience  and  in  order  to  collect  the  somewhat  scattered 
literature  of  the  subject,  a  list  is  subjoined  of  the  basic  acyl-^thio- 
urea  forms  now  known  as  salts,  and  of  their  isomerides,  the  acylthio- 
ureas,  together  with  the  respective  melting  points  and  references  to 
original  papers. 

Table  I  includes  the  hydrochlorides  of  acyl-^-thioureas, 
NHj-0(NH)-SR, 


Table  I. — Monosvhsiitution  Derivaiivet, 


Acyl-if'- thiourea  (hydrochloride). 


Melting 
point. 


Acetyl,  CH.-CO    i  109' 

Palmityl,  C,5H„-C0 ,  HI— US' 

Phenylacetyl,  PhCH^'CO    |         82" 

Benzoyl,  PhCO i  116 

Carboxymethyl,  MeO-CO    \        90 

Carboxyeihyl,  EtO'CO      117 

Carboxyphonyl,  PhO'CO 130 


Diphenylcarbamyl,  PhjN'CO 188 

I     About 
Phenylmethylcarbamyl,  MePhN'COi       176 


Phenylethylcarbamyl,  EtPhN'CO. 


160 


Observer 

and 
reference. 


C.  D.  and  H. 
D.  and  T. 

D.  and  H. 

D.(i) 
PL,  D.  (i) 

D.  (ii) 

D.  and  H. 


M.  p.  or  I  Obaerrer 
acylthio-i       and 
urea.    '  rerereace. 


165*    '  N.  and  L. 


170 
166 
140 
175 

(corr.) 
183 

(conr.) 
167 

(corr.) 
148 

(OOfT.) 


Pk. 

Do.(i| 
Do.  (ii) 
D.  (li) 

D.(iii) 
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and   the  corresponding    acyl thioureas,   NHR'C(NH)*SH    (where    R 
represents  the  acyl  group). 

Table  II  comprises  disubstitution  isomerides  of  the  form  (i) 
NHX-C(NH)-SR,HC1,  (ii)  NXR-CS-NH,,  and  (iii)  NHR-CS-NHX 
(where  X  indicates  a  hydrocarbon  radicle  and  R,  as  before,  an  acyl 
group). 

Table  II. — JDisubsiUtUion  Derivatives, 


(i). 

Groupa  included. 
R.                      X. 

M.  p.  of  acyl-i|r- 
form   (hydro- 
chloride). 

Acetyl 
»> 

Pailnityl 
Benzoyl 

Phenyl 
o-Tolyl 
p-Tolyl 
Phenyl 
p-Tolyl 

96 
103 

66 
188 

PhenyUcetyl 

Phenyl 

181 

Carbozymethyl 

Phenyl 

87 

>» 

o-Tolyl 

93 

»> 

p-Tolyl 

solid 

Carboxyethyl 

Phenyl 

syrup 

(ii). 

(iii). 

Observer 

C^4         • 

Observer 

Observer 

and 

"g 

and 

"g 

and 

reference. 

reference. 

^1 

reference. 

D.  and  H. 

189'' 

Hu. 

173' 

M.  (i),  S. 

11 

140 

i> 

184 

D.  (iv) 

»> 

137 

it 

176 

M.  (ii) 

D.  and  T. 

74 

D.  and  T. 

63 

D.  (V) 

D.  and  H. 

— 

— 

159 

M.  (i),  D. 
andH. 

D.  and  T. 

114 

(corr. ) 

D.  and  T. 

110 

D.  (vi) 

D.(i) 

167 
(corr.) 

D.  (i) 

158 

Do,  (i) 

}) 

176 
(corr. ) 

>f 

172 

»» 

»i 

176 
(corr.) 

»» 

158 

»» 

D.  and  T. 

183 

D.  and  T. 

130 

Do.  (ii) 

C.=  Claus,  Bcr.,  1875,  8,  42 ;  D.  (i)  =  Dixon,  Trans.,  1908,  88,  650 ;  D.  (ii)  = 
Trana.,  1906,  89,  892 ;  D.  (iii)  =  Trans.,  1899,  76,  388 ;  D.  (iv)  =  Trans.,  1889, 
55,  804;  D.  (v)  =  Trans.,  1896,  69,  1695;  D.  (vi)  =  Trans.,  1896,  69,  866; 
D.  and  H.  =  Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  122 ;  D.  and  T.  =  Dixon 
and  Taylor,  this  paper ;  Do,  (i)  =  Doran,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  906  ;  Do.  (ii)  =  Trans., 
1896,  69,  824  ;  Do.  (iu)  =  Trans.,  1905,  87,  843 ;  Hu.  =  Hugershoff,  Bcr.,  1899, 
82,  3649 ;  M.  (i)  =  Miquel,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,,  1877,  [v],  11,  318 ;  M.  (ii)  =  BuZl, 
Soc.  chim.,  1877,  [ii],  28,  108  ;  N.  and  L.  =  Nencki  and  Leppert,  Bcr,,  1878,  6, 
905;  Pk.  =  Pike,  Bcr„  1873,  6,  756;  PL  =  Pawlewski,  Bcr,,  1888,  21,  402; 
S.  =  B.  Schiff,  Bcr,,  1876,  9,  670. 

VOL.   XCI.  3  Q 
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Candusums, 

Although  the  number  of  cases  hitherto  examined  is  not  soffieieni  to 
warrant  the  laying  down  of  general  principles,  still  the  foUowiog 
appear  to  hold,  and,  pending  further  observation,  are  here  adTanoed 
provisionally. 

(1)  All  definitely  acid  chlorides  containing  the  group  *C0C1, 
united  to  a  hydrocarbon  radicle,  either  directly  or  through  the  inter 
vention  of  an  oxygen  atom,  combine  with  thiourea  or  its  non-acidic 
monosubstitution  derivatives,  yielding  in  each  case  the  hydrochloride 
of  a  pseudo-iorm, 

NH,-C(NH)-S-COR, 

where  R  represents  the  hydrocarbon  or  ozyhydrocarbon  radicle. 

(2)  Where  R  is  aliphatic  in  general  character,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  combined  acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  baso, 
which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  unstable,  the  acyl  group  leaving 
the  molecule,  if  this  is  non-substituted  (that  is,  derived  from  thio- 
urea) ;  but  if  it  is  substituted,  then  migrating,  in  a  short  time^  but 
not  necessarily  at  once,  to  that  nitrogen  atom  united  with  the  sub- 
stituting group,  to  form  an  oa-disubstituted  thiourea  or  thiocarbamide. 
The  latter  is  of  moderate  stability,  but  changes  again  when  melted, 
the  acyl  radicle  now  passing  into  union  with  the  nitrogen  atom  pre- 
viously non-substituted  to  yield  a  symmetrical  disubstituted  thio- 
carbamide. In  other  words,  a  certain  thiourea  molecule  may  exist 
successively  in  three  forms,  namely  (see  Trans.,  1895,  67,  564),  (i) 
acyl-i^-v-arylthiourea,  (ii)  i^acylaryl thiourea  (or  oanacylarylthiocarb- 
amide),  and  (iii)  (»-acyl-6-aryl thiocarbamide. 

(3)  Where  E^  phenyl,  the  form  |(ii)  above  represents  a  stage  of 
low  stability,  the  product,  on  very  slight  rise  of  temperature,  passing 
into  form  (iii). 

(4)  Where  E  is  united  to  CO  through  an  oxygen  atom,  the  whole 
group  EO'CO*  becomes  electropositive  (as  compared  wiUi  B*CX)'); 
in  these  circumstances  the  withdrawal  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
hydrochloride  XNH*C(NH)-S*003R,H01  leads  as  before  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above  form  (ii),  but  with  this  increasing  basicity  of  ibe 
''acyl"  group  its  resistance  to  transfer  becomes  more  marked,  the 
compound,  when  cautiously  fused,  undergoing  but  little  change;  if 
the  temperature  is  raised,  disruption  of  the  molecule  occurs.* 

(5)  If  the  ''acyl*'  group  be  of  the  comparatively  basic  form, 
XYN'CO*  (where  X  and  Y  are  purely  hydrocarbon  radicles),  the 
compound  XYN'OOCl  can  yield  a  hydrochloride  with  thiourea,  but 

*  Distinctly  electropositiye  groups,  namely,  hydrocarbon  rAdicles,  are  not  knon 
to  undergo  movement  ixom  the  aa-  to  the  ad-form  in  thiocarbAmides. 
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hitherto  no  similar  compound  has  been  obtained  with  its  substitution 
derivatives;  moreover,  the  products  with  thiourea  itself  are  decom- 
posed readily  with  formation  of  the  secondary  amine  corresponding  to 
the  disubstituted  carbamic  chloride. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  study  of  these  combinations  so-  as  to 
include  other  classes  both  of  acylogens  and  of  substituted  thiocarb- 
amides. 

Queen's  College, 
Cork. 


LXXXVI. — The     Chemical    Action    of    the    Radium 
Emanation.     Part  L     Action  on  Distilled  Water. 

By  Sir  William  Rahsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  emanation  from  radium  is  one  of  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  most 
potent  chemical  agent  which  exists  in  nature.  Of  all  known  substances 
it  is  endowed  with  the  greatest  content  of  potential  energy :  for  one 
cubic  centimetre  coataias,  and  can  evolve,  nearly  three  million  times 
as  much  heat  as  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen with  one  of  oxygen.  The  spontaneous  change  which  it  undergoes, 
moreover,  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  an  immense  number  of 
corpuscles,  expelled  with  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light  in 
magnitude,  and  which  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  matter.  For 
some  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  studying  its  chemical  action,  and 
in  this  memoir  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  its  action  on  pure  water. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  gas  byDorn  in  1900,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  mjiny  researches,  physical  for  the  moat  part.  What  we  know 
of  its  properties  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  a  gas  of  unknown,  but  probably  considerable  density  (Ruther- 
ford and  Miss  Brooks,  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1901),  which 
unceasingly  escapes  from  salts  of  radium,  preferably  dissolved  in 
water.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  spontaneous  change 
into  helium  (Ramsay  and  Soddy,  Froc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  204,  and 
1904,  73,  346)  and  other  products  (radium  A,  B,  C,  &c.);  the 
latter  also  possess  a  limited  life ;  it  is  supposed  that  radium  F  is 
identical  with  polonium.  The  emanation  obeys  Boyle's  law;  its 
spectrum  was  examined  by  Ramsay  and  Collie  {ilncL,  1904,  73, 
470).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  its  density  by 
measuring  its  rate  of  diffusion,  and  so  to  gain  knowledge  of  its 
molecular  weight ;  the  results  of  such  experiments  are  somewhat  un- 
satiflfactory,  but  appear  to  indicate  a  density  of  about  100,  and  a  con- 

3  Q  ^  T 
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sequent  molecular  weight  of  about  200.  It  resists  attack  by  ail 
chemical  agents  which  have  been  tried  ;  like  argon  and  its  congeaersy 
it  is  unaffected  by  sparking  with  oxygen  in  presence  of  caustic  potash 
or  by  prolonged  contact  with  a  red  hot  mixture  of  magnesium  dust 
and  lime ;  it  would  therefore  appear  to  belong  to  the  helium  group  of 
elements. '  If  this  be  so,  its  atomic  weight  and  its  molecular  weight 
should  be  identical,  for  its  molecule  is  probably  monatomic.  Perhaps 
its  atomic  weight  is  approximately  216*5,  for  the  mean  difference 
between  five  pairs  of  elements,  of  which  one  example  is  tin  and  lead, 
is  88*5  ;  and  this  number,  added  to  the  atomic  weight  of  xenon,  128, 
gives  216*5.  The  number  216*5  would  correspond  approximately  to  a 
density  of  100. 

It  can  be  condensed  by  cooling  it  to  -  185^  by  means  of  liquid  air 
(Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Fhil,  Mag.,  1903,  [vi],  6,  561).  Rutherfoid 
and  Soddy  state  that  it  is  non-volatile  at  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
below  150^  j  but  it  must  certainly  possess  a  vapour  pressure  even  at 
-  185%  for  when  a  complete  vacuum  is  made  over  the  frozen  emana- 
tion, in  pumping  off  other  gases,  luminous  bubbles  travel  down  the 
fall-tube  of  the  Topler  pump. 

It  emits  only  a-rays ;  and  its  rate  of  half -decay  is  3*71  dnys 
(Rutherford),  399  (Curie),  and  3*86  (Sackur).  The  Curies  discovered 
that  radium  continually  evolves  heat ;  and  Rutherford  has  shown  that 
the  major  part  of  the  heat  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  emanation  ; 
the  emanation  given  off  by  a  gram  of  radium  in  an  hour  evolves  about 
75  calories.  This  heat  owes  its  origin,  not  only  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  emanation,  but  also  to  the  spontaneous  change  of  several  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  total  heat  evolved  during  the  life  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
emanation  is  close  on  7  million  gram-calories.  Now,  the  heat  evolved 
on  explosion  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  theoretical  quantity  is  about  3  calories ;  it  follows  that 
during  its  disintegration  the  emanation  emits  nearly  2|  million 
times  as  much  heat  as  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combining  with  explosion  to  form  water. 

It  was  with  the  design  of  applying  this  enormous  store  of  energy 
that  the  experiments  about  to  be  chronicled  were  begun,  about  two 
years  ago.  The  quantity  of  radium  at  my  disposal  has  varied  from 
time  to  time,  for  it  was  in  use  for  other  experiments. 

1.  The  Evolution  of  HecU  by  the  Radium  Emanation. — ^Although 
Rutherford  has  made  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  from  the  emanation,  a  qualitative  confirmation  will  here  be 
given ;  any  confirmatory  evidence  has  somo  value. 

Two  thermometers  were  constructed  ;  one,  an  ordinary  thermometer, 
the  scale  of  which  registered  tenths  of  degrees  ;  the  bulb  of  the  other 
was  hollow,  so  that  a  quantity  of  the  emanation,  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
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could  be  introduced  into  a  chamber  surrounded  by  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer.  The  two  thermometers  were  carefully  compared.  They 
were  placed,  after  filling  the  hollow  bulb  of  the  one  with  the  emanation 
obtained  in  five  days  from  162  milligrams  of  radium  bromide,  in  two 
silvered  vacuum  vessels,  and  they  rested  in  cotton- wool,  with  which  the 
vacuum  vessels  were  lightly  packed.  These  vessels  were  placed  side 
by  side  ^n  a  room  of  which  the  temperature  remained  nearly  constant. 
The  following  table  gives  the  differences  between  the  two  temper- 
atures ;  needless  to  say,  that  of  the  thermometer  containing  the  eman- 
ation was  the  higher  : 

Date— Nov 20.      21.      22.      23.      24.      25.      26.      27.      28.      29.      30. 

Difference   0-52°  O-yS**  O-eS**  0-53"  0-48"  0-34'  0-25"  O^S**  019°  O'lG"  0*13° 

Date— Dec....       1.        2.        3.        4.       5.  6.  7.  8.  9.         10. 

Differeiice    ...     013"  O'W  0-12°  O'lO'  O'O**  -O'Or  -0-03"  +003"  -O'Or  +0-02'* 

These  figures  show  incontestably  that  the  emanation  evolves  heat 
during  its  change,  and  that  the  amount  liberated  decreases  from  day  to 
day. 

2.  The  Relative  Amounts  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Evolved^  along  with 
Ema/ncUion,  by  the  Action  of  Radium  Bromide  on  Water, — Giesel 
{Ber.y  1902,  35,  360;  also  1903,  86,  347)  was  the  first  to 
observe  this  decomposition ;  Bodlander  found  the  gaseous  mixture 
to  contain  12  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  88  per  cent,  of  hydrogen ; 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  64  per  cent.  Later,  Eam^ay  and 
Soddy  (loc,  cit.)  found  29*8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  702  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen ;  the  excess  of  hydrogen  is  10  6  per  cent.  Whence  comes 
this  excess  1  They  ascribe  it  to  the  oxidation  of  the  grease  of  the  stop- 
cock ;  but  that  danger  was  avoided  in  the  work  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given.  The  following  experiments  were  made  in  the  hope  of 
solving  this  problem. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  was  :  Does  radium  bromide  evolve 
gas  when  dissolved  1  A  very  pure  sample  of  bromide,  bought  from 
Biichner  &  Co.,  of  Brunswick,  was  employed.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
five  samples  of  bromide,  bought  from  that  firm  at  different  times, 
all  had  the  same  relative  discharging  power  on  an  electroscope,  as 
measured  by  the  ^-rays  evolved,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that 
they  all  possessed  the  same  degree  of  purity.  The  volume  of  the  gas 
obtained  from  the  sample  used  (which  weighed  50  milligrams),  on 
dissolving  it  in  water,  was  0*1444  c.c. ;  after  explosion  the  volume 
was  0*0477  c.c. ;  the  residue  consisted  solely  of  hydrogen,  mixed  with 
a  trace  of  helium,  the  latter  detected  by  its  spectrum.  Now,  crystalline 
bromide  probably  contains  two  molecules  of  water,  which  should  be 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  the  radium.  The 
excess  of  hydrogen  is  33  per  cent.^  and  it  must  be  supposed   that 
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the  gases  were  occluded  by  the  bromide  and  liberated  on  its  being 
dissolved. 

The  next  experiments,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  show 
the  yield  of  ''  electrolytic  gas,"  with  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  obtained 
from  varying  amounts  of  radium  bromide  : 


Weight  of 

Time  of 

Volume  per 

Exc«£Sof 

RdBr„2H,0 

collection 

Vohime  of 

( :ram  per  100 
lours  in  c.c. 

hydrogra 

gram. 

in  hours. 

gas  in  C.C 

percent 

1. 

00600 

96i 

1-67 

28  0 

14-50  • 

2. 

0-0600 

168 

2-88 

28-6 

4-44 

S. 

0-1090 

240 

8-91 

34  0 

3-65 

4. 

0-1090 

196i 

6-86 

821 

13-90  • 

6. 

0-1090 

886 

16-48 

44-9 

6-18 

6. 

0-0700 

192 

2-67 

19-1 

16  00  • 

7. 

0-1000 

168 

6  09 

30-3 

3-76 

8. 

0  1000 

168 

4  93 

29-3 

7-28 

9. 

0-1620 

48 

8-18 

41-8 

7-88 

Mean    32  0         Mean    5*51 
*  The  quantities  marked  with  an  astcriak  hnd  remained  in  contact  with  mereaiy 
for  a  night,  before  being  measured.     They  have  been  omitted  in  taking  the  meao. 

The  inequality  in  these  results  may  be  accounted  for  by  several 
considerations.  First,  the  emanation  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it 
decomposes  water;  hence,  if  the  gases  remain  in  contact  with  the 
solution,  more  water  is  decomposed  than  if  they  are  removed  by  the 
pump  shortly  after  their  liberation.  Second,  the  emanation  causes 
recombination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  a  rate  which  depends  on 
the  amount  present,  and  probably  on  the  temperature.  Third,  the 
emanation  causes  oxygen  to  attack  mercury  when  they  are  left  in  con- 
tact.    The  following  special  experiment  illustrates  this  fact. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  mixture  of  emanation  with  pure  oxygen  was 
2 '13  c.c.  ;  after  being  kept  for  five  days  over  mercury  it  hnd  decreased 
to  1*97  c.c,  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  had  become  coated  with  a 
white  deposit,  which  gradually  changed  to  red,  and  appeared  to  consist 
of  mercuric  oxide.  A  similar  experiment  with  hydrogen  left  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  undimmed. 

For  these  experiments  on  the  volume  of  ''  electrolytic "  gas  pro- 
duced  by  the  emanation,  the  radium  bromide  was  dissolved  in  water 
in  little  bulbs,  sealed  to  a  common  tube  condected  with  a  Topler 
pump.  To  prevent  possible  leakage,  after  each  removal  of  gas  the 
reservoir  of  the  pump  was  raised  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  leak 
past  the  valve  and  to  pass  a  stop-cock  closing  the  tube  connected  with 
the  bulbs ;  the  gases  were  thus  confined  by  mercury  and  did  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  grease  of  the  stop-cock.  The  entrance  tube  to 
the  pump  was  capillary,  and  so  the  surface  of  contact  of  gas  and 
mercury  was  very  small ;  the  excess  of  hydrogen  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  attack  of  the  mercury.     Even  in  experiments  1,  4,  and  6,  when  the 
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gases  remained  for  a  night  in  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  mercury 
in  the  collecting  tube,  of  1*5  cm.  diameter,  the  mercury  was  not  much 
attacked.  The  arrangement  prevented  the  attack  of  the  grease  by  the 
oxygen  in  presence  of  emanation;  before  it  was  adopted,  carbon 
dioxide  was  always  detected  spectroscopically,  but  after  its  adoption 
none  was  present. 

To  account  for  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  several  hypotheses  may  be 
suggested.  It  is  conceivable  that  hydrogen  may  be  one  of  the 
products  of  disintegration  of  radium ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
it  should  be  formed  in  such  large  amount.  An  experiment  may  be 
cited  here  which  bears  on  the  subject.  A  bulb  containing  17  milli- 
grams of  radium  bromide  was  sealed  to  the  pump.  The  colour  of 
the  bromide  was  chocolate-brown,  but  some  hours  after  a  vacuum  had 
been  made  its  colour  changed  to  white,  and  it  appeared  to  have  dried. 
After  standing  for  a  day,  a  little  gas  was  pumped  off;  it  did  not 
explode  on  passing  a  spark,  but  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  a  spark  caused  explosion,  and  there  was  no  visible 
residue.  Some  days  later,  a  second  bubble  was  extracted :  when 
introduced  into  a  vacuum-tube,  it  showed  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen ; 
a  week  later  no  gas  could  be  pumped  off. 

It  is  well  known  that  minerals  containing  thorium  and  uranium 
always  contain  helium  (Ramsay  and  Travers,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.t  1897, 
62,  328) ;  and  some  months  after  the  discovery  of  helium  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  helium  existed  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral.  Several 
experiments  were  made  in  which  the  mineral  was  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ratio  of  the  hydrogen  to  the  helium 
in  the  liberated  gas  was  determined.  The  problem,  however,  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  ores  of  uranium  always  contain  that 
element  as  UOg,  which  is  reducible  by  hydrogen  to  IJOg;  it 
would  otherwise  be  possible  to  deduce  the  valency  of  helium.  An 
imaginary  example  will  make  this  conception  clear.  Suppose  that 
ammonia  were  so  unstable  that  immediately  on  its  liberation  it  were 
to  decompose  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  If  it  were  required  to 
determine  the  valency  of  nitrogen  in  magnesium  nitride,  the  action 
of  water,  which  actually  liberates  ammonia,  would,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  yield  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  with  three 
of  hydrogen.  The  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  reducible  agent 
would  prevent  the  accuracy  of  such  an  experiment. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  transformation  of  radium  emanation  into 
helium  alters  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  likely  that  helium  is 
contained  in  the  mineral  in  a  state  of  combination ;  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  gas  is  distributed  through  the  mineral  in  a  molecular  con- 
dition, having  been  formed  in  situ  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
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radium  in  the  uraninite;  or  possibly  owing  to  the  disintegratioD 
of  the  uranium  itself,  though  we  do  not  know  whether  helium  is  one 
of  the  product  of  the  disintegration  of  uranium.  Still,  it  mnst  be 
noted  that  if  a-rays  consist  of  helium,  they  are  emitted  during  the 
change  of  uranium  into  uranium  X 

Hetuming  to  the  question — Is  hydrogen  one  of  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  emanations  of  radium  and  thorium  1  some  help 
may  be  gained  by  considering  thorianite,  the  cubical  mineral  from 
Ceylon.  It  contains  little  reducible  oxide,  and  when  heated  or 
dissolved  it  yields  a  relatively  large  amount  of  helium.  It  has  been 
found,  and  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paper,  that  thorium 
nitrate  from  thorianite  probably  yields  helium  on  standing,  and 
Debieme  has  shown  that  helium  is  also  one  of  the  products  of 
disintegration  of  actinium.  Now  thorianite,  heated  in  a  vacuum 
with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  gives  veiy 
little,  if  any,  hydrogen.  From  1*3779  grams  of  the  mineral,  I 
obtained  8*37  c.c.  of  gas,  after  removal  of  carbon  dioxide;  oxygen 
was  added,  and  sparks  were  passed  for  half  an  hour  ;  after  removal 
of  the  oxygen  with  phosphorus,  the  residue,  measuring  8*05  cc, 
consisted  of  pure  helium ;  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  was  therefore 
0*32  C.C.,  or  0*23  c.c.  per  gram  ;  the  atomic  proportion  would  be  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  to  thirteen  of  helium. 

In  a  second  experiment,  where  the  thorianite  was  fused  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  helium 
was  obtained.  Part  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  owes  its  origin  to  the 
decomposition  of  sulphuric  anhydride;  by  estimating  the  oxygen, 
calculating  it  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  subtracting  that  quantity  from 
the  total  sulphur  dioxide,  the  remainder,  16*34  cc,  was  evidently 
produced  by  the  oxidising  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  TJfip  which 
was  transformed  into  3U0j,  and  on  the  2FeO,  converted  into  Fe,0, ; 
this  would  have  required  16*30  cc.  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  may  be 
stated,  therefore,  that  hydrogen  is  probably  not  one  of  the  products  of 
the  disintegration  of  thorium,  and,  from  analogy,  a  similar  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  regards  radium  bromide. 

The  hydrogen  pumped  off  from  the  solid  radium  bromide  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  salt.  But 
the  question  still  remains  unanswered — whence  arises  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  1     What  becomes  of  the  oxygen  t 

A  second  possibility  is  that  the  radium  bromide  is  decomposed  into 
metallic  radium  (which  would  attack  the  water  and  yield  hydrogen) 
and  into  bromine  (this  suggestion  has  been  made,  indeed,  by  Oiesel) ; 
and  bromine  is  easy  to  identify.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  suggested  thai 
ozone  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  radium  on  water,  and  consequent! j 
the  initial  volume  would  be  too  small.   But  osone,  like  oxygen,  explodes 
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quantitatively  with  hydrogen,  so  that  its  presence  would  not  accouut 
for  the  excess  of  hydrogen. 

To  test  these  suppositions,  the  following  experiment  was  made.  A 
bulb  containing  70  milligrams  of  radium  bromide,  dissolved  in  water, 
was  sealed  to  a  small  U-tube  containing  a  faintly  acid  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  starch.  During  seven  days,  bubbles  of  gas  passed  through 
this  solution,  but  no  blue  colour  was  seen,  even  on  heating  the  bulb, 
BO  as  to  expel  any  trace  of  bromine  which  might  have  been  liberated. 
This  would  also  exclude  ozone.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  odour 
of  ozone  may  be  perceived  on  opening  a  capsule  contaiuing  radium 
bromide  ;  I  have  opened  many  capsules,  and  I  have  never  noticed  this. 
Moreover,  an  experiment  which  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
two  years  negatives  the  supposition.  The  gases  from  212  milligrams 
of  radium  bromide  have  been  removed  every  two  or  three  days  by 
means  of  a  Topler  pump.  The  mercury  shows  no  trace  of  ozonide  ;  it 
is  absolutely  untarnished,  and  has  shown  no  tendency  to  wet  the  walls 
of  the  pump.  A  single  bubble  of  ozonised  oxygen  would,  as  is  well 
known,  cause  the  mercury  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  render  the  pump 
useless  until  cleaned.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  certain  that  ozone 
is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  radium  bromide  on  water,  in  absence 
of  organic  matter.  I  have  no  experiments  to  show  whether  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  might  not  lead  to  |ts  formation. 

Yet  another  two  suggestions  may  be  made.  They  are  that  the 
radium  bromide  may  be  oxidised  to  bromate,  or  that  hydrogen  dioxide 
may  be  formed.  To  test  this,  I  added  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch,  slightly  acidified,  to  an  old  solution  of  radiupi 
bromide;  no  coloration  was  visible.  These  hypotheses  must  also  be 
rejected. 

3.  The  Action  qf  Radium  Emanation  on  Water, — As  already  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  energy  evolved  during  the  spontaneous  trans- 
formation of  radium  emanation  is  enormous.  Supposing  the  density 
of  the  emanation  to  be  108, 1  milligram  liberates  no  less  than  720,000 
gram-calories  in  thirty  days.  Supposing,  too,  that  all  this  energy 
were  expended  in  decomposing  water,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  resolve 
nearly  200  grams  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Looking  at  the  question  somewhat  differently,  one  cubic  millimetre 
of  emanation  should  liberate  about  2*3  litres  of  explosive  gas,  if  all 
energy  were  to  be  expended  in  that  manner.  But  although  the 
emanation  does  decompose  water,  the  amount  of  water  decomposed  is 
far  from  the  quantity  mentioned. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
bulb  A  (Fig.  1)  contained  three  or  four  cubic  centimetres  of  pure 
distilled  water.  The  inverted  siphon,  B,  dipping  under  mercury  in  the 
r^servoir^  was  sealed  at  C  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  pressure  broke 
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off  its  capillary  point.  The  water  was  then  frozen  with  liquid  air,  and 
a  vacuum  was  made  through  D,  which  was  sealed  to  a  Topler  pomp. 
The  stop-cocks  were  then  closed,  and  the  emanation  drawn  from  the 
dissolved  radium  bromide,  and  mixed  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  the  small  gas-tube,  E,  was  introduced  after  explosion  into 
the  bulb  by  pressing  the  tube  down  on  the  point  C.  The  gas  entered 
the  capillary  tube  up  to  the  closed  stop-cock,  F.  This  stop-cock  was 
then  cautiously  opened,  and  all  gas  entered  the  cooled  bulb,  care  being 
taken  not  to  introduce  any  mercury.  After  some  minutes,  all 
emanation  had  condensed,  and  the  stop-C3ck,  g^  was  opened,  and  the 
excess  gas,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  was  pumped  off.     Operating 

Fig.  1. 


in  this  manner,  the  bulb  contained  only  water  and  emanation.  The 
gas  removed  before  sealing  the  capillaries  at  H  was  analysed. 

To  ensure  complete  contact  between  water  and  emanation,  the  bulb 
was  attached  to  the  crank  of  a  small  hot-air  engine,  and  shaken 
continuously  for  a  month. 

The  results  of  three  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Initial 

Yolnme  of  gas  Excess  of 

from  radium  hydrogen 
bromide  in  cc.         in  c.c. 

1.  9  036  *  0-339 

2.  4766  0-138 
8.    16*590                0-316 

*  Tho  volume  of  the  emanation  added  was  of  the  order  of  0*03  cubic  miUimetrea. 


Volume  of 

gas  preducf  d 
by  the  action 

of  the  emana- 

Excess of 

Per  cent. 

tion  of  water. 

hydrogen. 

Per  cent 

8-76 

1-810 

0-068 

2-9S 

2-90 

8*661 

0187 

8-85 

202 

4*023 

0-682 

14-50 
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F  I  cannot  explain  the  third  result ;  there  was  no  ozidisable  matter  in 

the  bulb,  and  the  experiment  was  well  carried  out. 

[  It  is  evident  that  the  emanation  alone  can  decompose  water,  and 

I  that  it  yields  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  this  excess  cannot  be 
any  one  of  the  possible  ones  already  considered,  except  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  even  that  is  excluded  by  this  experiment : 
the  bulb  (containing  the  water,  after  gas  had  been  pumped  off,  was  left 
in  connexion  with  a  tube  filled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  until  all  the 

,  water  had  evaporated  and  had  been  absorbed  by  the  anhydride.  A 
minute  bubble  of  gas  was  collected  ;  on  explosion,  it  gave  absolutely 

,  no  residue.  Had  the  water  contained  peroxide,  this  bubble  should 
have  consisted  of  oxygen.  In  the  other  two  experiments  the  water 
was  tested  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch ;  there  was  no 

I        liberation  of  iodine.* 

'  4.  The  Action  of  the  Radium  Bmcmation  on  a  Mixture  of  Oxygen  and 

Hydrogen, — An  experiment  was  next  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
presence  of  the  emanation  would  cause  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ;  the  gas  extracted  from  the  radium  bromide  was  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  this  mixture  was  divided  into  two.  The  first 
portion,  3'174  c.c,  was  exploded;  it  gave  0*179  c.c.  of  hydrogen  in 
excess,  or  5*64  per  cent.  The  second  portion  was  sealed  int6  a  bulb 
on  January  29th,  1905;  it  was  opened  on  February  20th.  It  con- 
sisted originally  of  2*  120  c.c,  and  its  final  volume  was  1*483  c.c, 

♦  The  method  of  mcasuriDg  accurately  such  minute  quantities  of  gas  has  been 
shortly  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  1906  (76,  A),  p.  113. 
As  it  may  prove  useful  to  chemists,  how- 
ever, a  short  description,  with  a  drawing, 
is  here  appended.  A  gas-burette,  as  in 
the  figure,  is  used.  The  volumes  to  the 
points  Af  Bf  and  C  are  accurately  known  ; 
the  gas  is  introduced  through  the  inverted 
siphon,  D ;  the  pressure  is  measured  after 
the  volume  has  been  carefully  adjusted 
to  one  of  the  black  points ;  sparks  from 
the  terminals  at  E  are  passed  to  explode 
the  gas,  and  it  is  again  measured  ;  pure 
oxygen,  made  from  permanganate,  is  then 
introduced,  and  it  is  again  measured,  ex- 
ploded, and  measured  again.  The  gas 
is  then  expelled  into  the  small  tube,  F^ 
into  which  a  little  globule  of  phosphorus 
has  been  previously  introduced  and  melted ; 
the  top  of  the  tube  is  gently  heated ; 
the  phosphorus  bums  and  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  the  residual  gas,  if  any,  is  withdrawn 

and  measured ;  there  is  usually  no  residue.  If  there  is,  it  may  be  introduced  into  a 
spectrum  tube  and  its  nature  determined  ;  or  if  it  be  nitrogen,  it  may  be^removed 
by  sparking  with  oxygen. 
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equivalent  to  a  recombination  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  gas.  On 
explosion,  a  residue  of  hydrogen  was  obtained,  equal  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  original  volume,  2  120  c.c. 

A  second  experiment,  in  which  2*035  c.c.  of  mixed  gases  were  sealed 
up  with  the  emanation  on  November  20tb,  1906,  the  bulb  was  opened 
on  December  27th,  and  its  volume  was  then  1  '480  c.c,  equivalent  to  a 
recombination  of  27*2  per  cent,  of  the  original  gas;  it  contained 
5*61  per  cent,  of  excess  hydrogen,  reckoned  on  the  volume  2'035. 

It  appears,  then,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  recombine  in  presence 
of  the  emanation.  The  gases  were  dry  when  introduced  into  the  bulb, 
and  they  were  at  a  reduced  pressure,  probably  about  a  quarter  of  an 
atmosphere,  while  exposed  to  the  emanation.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Messrs.  Berger  Davis  and  C.  W.  Edwards  (J,  Soc,  Chem.  /ni., 
1905,  24,  266)  noticed  that  solid  radium  bromide,  left  in  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  induces  slow  combination. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  action  of  the  emanation  on  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  a  reversible  reaction,  and  that 
the  velocity  of  decomposition  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
recombination  of  the  resulting  gases,  for  water  is  decomposed  by 
emanation. 

5.  Hie  Rate  <U  which  Water  is  Decomposed  by  Emanation. — It  ii 
difficult  to  solve  this  problem,  on  account  of  disturbing  factors. 
These  are  :  (1 )  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  the  emanation  is 
wholly  dissolved  in  the  water.  After  some  hours,  gas  is  evolved,  and 
the  emanation  divides  itself  between  the  water  and  the  gaseous 
mixture,  in  such  a  manner  that  that  part  of  the  emanation  which 
remains  in  solution  decomposes  ;he  water,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  portion  mixed  with  the  gases  causes  them  to  recombine.  An 
experiment  has  not  been  made  (and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out)  to  test  whether  steam  is  decomposed  by  the  emanation.  (2)  It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  gaseous  mixture  touching  the  stop- 
cock, and  consequently  coming  into  contact  with  grease ;  when  this 
occurs,  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  are  produced.  (3)  It  was  im- 
practicable to  avoid  the  use  of  mercury,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  mercury  is  oxidised.  But  below  the  fairly  deep  layer  of  water 
the  mercury,  it  should  be  noted,  remained  untarnished.  Hence  the 
results  do  not  show  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  emanation 
present  and  its  quantitative  action  on  water.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  products  of  the  change  of  the  emanation 
have  also  an  action  in  decomposing  water,  although  nothing  is  known 
as  regards  this.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  results  are  perhaps 
worth  recording. 

The  initial  gas  was  obtained  from  212  milligrams  of  radium  bromide 
in  three  days ;  its  volume  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure  was 
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3 '935  c.c.  After  explosion,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  removed  by 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen ;  the  final  residue,  amounting 
to  0  093  C.C.,  was  introduced  over  several  ctfbic  centimetres  of  water, 
standing  over  mercury  in  a  measuring- tube  provided  with  a  black 
point,  to  which  the  level  of  the  water  could  be  adjusted.  The  minute 
bubble  was  well  shaken  with  the  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  from 
November  25th,  1905,  until  January  8th,  1906  ;  and  daily  readings 
were  taken,  temperature  and  pressure  being  noted,  and  the  pressure  of 
water-vapour  allowed  for.     The  readings  are  as  follows : 


0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

November    ... 

...       25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

C.c 

...     0-093 

0-611 

0-980 

1-23 

1-42 

1-57 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

December 

...       1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

C.c 

...     1-66 

1-74 

1-79 

1-84 

1-88 

1-94 

1-98 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

December 

...       9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

Jan. 

8. 

C.C 

...     207 

2-00 

2-00 

2  01 

2-04 

2-14 

This  final  gas  was  then  analysed. 

Assuming  that  the  initial  gas  present  was  oxygen,  its  composition 
was  : 

Oxygen  originally  present...     0093  c.c. 

Carbon  dioxide    0'850  „ 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen   0*726   „ 

Excess  hyd  rogen    0-471    „     equivalent  to 

23*0  per  cent. 

2-140  CO. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  if  all  emanation  remained 
dissolved,  not  escaping  into  the  gases  produced,  the  rate  of  decom- 
position of  the  water  would  be  proportional  to  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
emanation,  supposing  the  decomposition  of  the  emanation  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  latter ;  if,  however,  the  decay  of  other  products,  radium 
A,  radium  Bj  and  radium  C,  is  also  accompanied  by  the  decomposition 
of  water,  the  problem  becomes  a  very  complicated  one. 

The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  gases 
formed  against  time  shows  a  much  more  rapid  increase  than  the  rate 
of  decay  of  the  emanation  would  warrant.  The  period  of  half -value 
of  the  emanation  is  3*8  days,  that  of  the  increase  of  gases  is  2*53 
days.  The  curves,  however,  resemble  each  other  in  character.  The 
lives  of  radium  A,  radium  JB,  and  radium  C  are  very  short,  their 
combined  half -period  of  decay  being  less  than  an  hour ;  but  as  they 
are  being  continuously  produced,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  emanation, 
a  constant  maximum  is  quickly  produced,  which  falls  oS  as  the  emana- 
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tion  decays.  Attempts  to  allow  for  this  distorbiog  inftuence  have 
been  made,  but  without  success,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  par- 
tition  of  the  emanation  between  gas  and  water,  and  the  recombination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  system,  render  any  sadi 
attempts  futile  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  and 
Mr.  Cameron  for  their  help  in  attempting  the  mathematical  analysis 
of  these  phenomena. 


LXXXVIL — The  Chemical  Changes   induced  in  Gases 
submitted  to  the  Action  of  Ultraviolet  Light. 

By  David  Leonabd  Chapman,  Saxukl  Chadwigk,  and 
John  Edwin  Bamsbottom. 

Thb  investigation  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  was 
suggested  by  the  work  of  Burgess  and  Chapman  on  the  interaction  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  it  was  started  shortly  after  the  inhibitive 
effect  of  compounds  of  ammonia  on  the  above  reaction  was  discovered. 
The  circumstance  that  traces  of  such  impurities  completely  prevented 
the  interaction  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  submitted  to  the  action  of 
light  could  in  the  opinion  of  Burgess  and  Chapman  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  thd  inhibitor  altered  the  character  of  the 
vibrations  set  up  by  the  light  in  the  various  species  of  molecoles  of 
which  the  system  was  composed ;  that,  in  fact,  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  a  suitable  catalyst  so  materially  altered  the  whole  mode  of 
degradation  of  the  highly  efiicient  light  energy  that  the  relative 
number  of  pairs  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  molecules  in  such  states 
of  vibration  as  to  be  capable  of  interacting  was  very  considerably 
reduced.* 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  the  accelerating  effect  of  a  poeiu?e 
catalyst  such  as  moisture  should  not  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause, 
and  therefore  the  present  authors  determined  to  search  for  evidence  for 
or  against  this  view.  The  typical  example  of  a  reaction  influenced 
by  moisture,  namely,  the  interaction  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen 
(Dixon,  BrU,  Assoc.  Report,  1880,  503)  was  selected  as  being  for 
several  reasons  the  most  suitable  for  investigation.     Some  means  had 

*  The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  on  the  retardation  of  the  rate  of  combtna- 
tion  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  by  oxygen  (which  ic  is  hoped  to  publish  shortly)  lend 
some  support  to  this  view  concerning  the  cause  of  inhibition  by  impurities. 
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to  be  found  whereby  these  two  gases  could  be  caused  to  interact 
slowly  out  of  the  presence  of  any  other  catalyst  except  moisture. 
The  only  possible  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  was  by  the 
gases  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  some  form  of  radiant  energy 
such  as  the  cathode  rays,  ultraviolet  light,  or  the  silent  or  disruptive 
electric  discharge.*  Of  these  ultraviolet  light  was  to  be  preferred 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  electric  discharge  and  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  cathode  rays  in  their  passage  through  gases  give 
rise  to  other  forms  of  energy.  A  few  cases  in  which  the  cathode  rays 
and  ultraviolet  light  induce  chemical  changes  had  been  discovered 
already. 

Ph.  Lenard  {Ann.  Physik.,  1894,  51,  225)  had  shown  that  cathode 
rays  which  had  penetrated  an  aluminium  window  in  a  vacuum  tube 
produced  ozone  in  the  air  through  which  they  passed.  Whether  the 
formation  of  ozone  was  due  directly  to  the  cathode  rays  or  indirectly 
to  the  ultraviolet  light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  cathode  rays 
through  air  is  doubtful.  Lenard  was  unable  to  detect  any  other 
chemical  changes  induced  by  the  action  of  this  form  of  energy; 
electrolytic  gas  did  not  explode,  carbon  disulphide  did  not  burn, 
hydrogen  sulphide  was  unchanged,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  did  not 
combine  in  the  presence  of  the  rays. 

Lenard  {Ann.  Physik,^  1900,  70,  486)  also  investigated  somewhat 
exhaustively  the  effects  of  ultraviolet  light  on  gases.  He  showed, 
firstly,  that  under  the  influence  of  light  gases  became  conducting; 
secondly,  that  condensation  nuclei  were  produced,  and,  thirdly,  that  in 
the  case  of  oxygen  ozone  was  formed.  These  effects  were  brought 
about  in  air  by  light  of  wave-length  000014  mm.  to  0-00019  mm.,  that 
is,  only  by  the  rays  of  highest  ref rangibility  to  which  air  is  com- 
paratively opaque. '  Hydrogen  was  more  transparent  to  ultraviolet 
light  than .  air,  and  was  accordingly  unaffected  by  light  of  greater 
wave-length  than  0-00016  mm.  To  the  most  chemically  active  rays, 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure  Was  more  opaque  than  rock  salt,  fluorspar, 
or  quartz.  It  is  important  that  this  relative  opacity  of  air  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  of  any  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  the  chemical  effects  of  rays,  and  that  air-spaces  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  should  be  avoided. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  is  an  interesting  research  by 
E.  Warburg  {SUsnmgaher.  K.  Akad.  Wise.,  Berlin,  1903,  1011),  in 
which  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  oxygen  from  a  point  was 
investigated.  Under  different  conditions  the  amount  of  ozone  pro- 
duced was  from  1000  to  93  times ^  greater  than  the  amount  which 

*  There  are  yarioos  reasona  for  thinking  that  the  ohemical  effects  brought  about 
by  the  electric  discharge  are  mainly  due  either  to  the  cathode  rays  or  to  ultraviolet 
light,  or  to  both  combined. 
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would  have  been  found  had  its  production  been  due  entirelj  to 
electrolysis.  From  this  fact  the  necessary  conclusion  was  drawn  th&t 
ozone  produced  in  the  path  of  the  electric  discharge  results  from  the 
action  of  ultraviolet  light  and  cathode  rays  on  oxygen,  a  view  which 
received  farther  support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  amount  of 
ozone  formed  in  a  given  time  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light. 

£.  Warburg  and  E.  Begener  {SUsMngaber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.,  BeriU, 
1904,  1228)  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  ultraviolet  light  ooald 
induce  other  chemical  changes  besides  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into 
ozone.  As  a  source  of  ultraviolet  light  they  employed  an  electric 
spark  between  aluminium  electrodes.  With  their  apparatus  2*2  *  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure  could  be  converted  into  ozone. 
They  found  that  ammonia,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide  were  readily 
decomposed  by  the  light. 

As  a  source  of  ultraviolet  light  we  have  used  a  quartz  mercury  lamp, 
the  light  from  which  has  been  shown  by  A.  Pfluger  (Physihal.  ZeiUeh,, 
1904,  5,  414)  and  Ladenburg  {PhysUcal,  ZeUsch,,  1904,  5,  525)  to  be  rich 
in  ultraviolet  rays.  The  formation  of  ozone  from  oxygen  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  light  from  a  quartz  mercury  lamp  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  has  been  investigated  already  by  Franz 
Fischer  and  Fritz  Braehmer  (£er.,  1905,  38,  2633).  The  maximam 
percentage  of  oxygen  converted  into  ozone  when  a  current  of  the  gas 
was  passed  through  the  apparatus  was  only  0*26.  Their  primary 
object,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  a  large  percentage  of  ozone,  but  to 
estimate  the  yield  for  a  given  expenditure  of  energy  under  various 
conditions.  For  our  purpose,  the  apparatus  used  by  Fischer  and 
Braehmer  would  have  been  unsuitable,  particularly  as  the  gases  under 
investigation  came  into  contact  with  an  organic  cement.  Impurities 
in  the  gases  would  have  rendered  our  results  valueless. 

The  gases  to  be  acted  on  were  enclosed  in  a  bulb  of  fused  quarts 
through  which  ultraviolet  light  was  caused  to  pass  from  the  outside. 
Ultraviolet  light  partly  owes  its  exceptional  photochemical  efficiency 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  absorbed  with  relative  ease  by  most 
substances,  including  the  colourless  gases ;  but  this  characteristic  is 
also  the  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  an  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  effects  produced  by  it.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  the  apparatus  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  constructed  so 
that  the  light  has  to  pass  only  through  a  vacuum  or  vitreoas  quartz. 
As  the  wave-length  of  the  effective  light  decreases,  the  necessity  of 
observing  this  precaution  becomes  greater.  At  first  an  iron  are 
placed  at  a  few  centimetres  from  the  quartz  vessel  which  contained 

*  The  low  percentage  of  ozone  was  attributed  to  the  property  which  some  of  the 
rays  were  supposed  to  possess  of  destroying  the  ozone  formed. 
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the  gases  to  be  acted  on  was  used,  but  the  chemical  effects  induced 
by  the  light  capable  of  penetrating  the  layer  of  intervening  air  were 
too  small  to  be  accurately  measured.  Then  the  quartz  vessel  was 
illuminated  by  the  rays  from  a  mercury  arc,  the  arc  being  in  the 
same  evacuated  space  as  the  quartz  vessel,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  This  arrangement  was  also  ineffective,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  most  chemically  active  rays  having  been  absorbed  by  the  layer  of 
non-luminous  mercury  vapour  surrounding  the  arc.  Finally,  the 
quartz  bulb  was  placed  within  the  mercury  arc,  proper  precautions 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  gases  contained  in  it 
from  rising  more  than  a  few  degrees.  The  accompanying  figure  is  a 
diagram  of  the  apparatus  in  its  final  form. 


Wattr  puinp- 


The  gases  which  we  desired  to  submit  to  the  action  of  ultraviolet 
light  were  contained  within  the  cyliodrical  quartz  vessel,  A.  This  vessel 
was  enclosed  within  a  glass  mercury  lamp,  B,  of  which  the  cathode 
was  a  pool  of  mercury,  0,  and  the  anode,  a  short  cylinder  of  iron,  d. 
Whenever  the  current  passed  between  e  and  d  the  quartz  vessel  was 
completely  surrounded  with  the  arc,  and  the  light  had  only  to  pass 
through  1^  mm.  of  vitreous  quartz  to  reach  the  gas  contained  within 
it.  The  distance  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  mercury  lamp  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  quartz  cylinder  was  2  mm.  The  mercury 
lamp  was  exhausted  with  a  Sprongel  pump.  The  method  of  making 
electrical  connexion  with  the  *  electrodes  e  and  d  can  be  seen  from  the 
figure.     The  neck  of  the  quartz  vessel,  A,  after  passing  through  the 
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stopper,  a,  which  closed  the  lower  end  of  the  mercury  lamp,  was  con- 
nected with  the  tube,  /,  by  means  of  the  ground-glass  mercury  jointy  h. 
The  mercury  lamp  was  contained  in  a  bath,  C,  through  which  a  r&iHd 
current  of  cold  water  was  caused  to  flow  continuously.  The  bath  was 
supported  on  blocks  of  paraffin  wax. 

As  it  was  desirable  that  the  temperature  of  the  quartz  yessel  should 
not  rise  more  than  a  few  degrees,  the  electric  current  was  passed 
through  the  mercury  lamp  for  one  second  only  at  the  end  of  every  half 
minute,  the  heat  developed  in  the  arc  during  one  second  being  thus 
allowed  half  a  minute  to  escape.  It  was  estimate  that  in  an  experi- 
ment conducted  on  this  plan  no  portion  of  the  gas  under  examination 
ever  acquired  a  temperature  of  mor0  than  4(P.  That  part  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  arc  was  struck  every  half  minute  and  main- 
tained in  action  for  one  second  only  is  represented  in  the  figure  dia- 
grammatically.  The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of  an  inductioa 
coil  were  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  B^  and  the  mereory 
electrode,  0,  by  the  fine  wires  m  and  n  respectively.  The  current  through 
the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  coil  could  be  made  and  broken  by 
the  contact  breaker,  X,  A  current  of  6  amperes  regulated  by  means 
of  a  resistance,  R,  was  supplied  to  the  mercury  lamp.  A  mercuiy  con- 
tact breaker,  F,  served  to  close  the  circuit.  When  X  was  closed  a  high 
tension  discharge  filled  the  mercury  lamp,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
strike  the  arc  on  Y  being  closed.  It  was  arranged  that  JT  and  Fshould 
remain  closed  for  one  secondi  but  that  the  closing  of  X  should  take 
place  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  that  of  T,  the  apparatus  being  so 
adjusted  that  the  above  sequence  of  events  should  recur  every  half 
minute. 

The  currents  were  made  and  broken  by  a  contrivance,  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  was  regulated  electrically  by  a  clock.  The  other 
details  connected  with  this  part  of  the  apparatus  do  not  require 
description. 

At  q  was  a  ground  glass  mercury  joint  by  means  of  which  connexion 
could  be  made  with  any  apparatus  intended  for  the  preparation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  gases  required  in  an  experiment.  Through  the  tube  r 
gas  could  be  withdrawn  by  a  Sprengel  mercury  pump.  The  taps  0  and 
p  were  not  lubricated  and  accordingly  were  not  completely  airtight 
The  tube  on  either  side  of  each  tap  could,  however,  be  sealed  when 
necessary  with  mercury  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  gas  in  one  direction  (which  was  all  that  was  required)  being 
thereby  achieved.  The  flask  F  contained  mercury  which  could  be 
raised  by  way  of  the  tube  S  and  trap  (  as  far  as  the  taps  o  and  p  by 
the  forcing  of  air  into  the  flask  with  a  pump.  By  F  being  brought 
into  communication  with  a  water  pump  the  mercury  could  be  lowered 
again.     The  customary  device  of  a  movable  mercury  reservoir  joined 
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to  the  apparatus  by  a  rubber  tube  was  not  resorted  to  because  mercury 
in  flowing  through  a  rubber  tube  always  carries  with  it  a  small  amount 
of  organic  impurity.  The  tube  G  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  phosphoric  oxide.  The  gas  was  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  many  times  through  the  phosphoric  oxide  and  was  thereby 
dried,  the  mercury  in  globe  E  being  raised  and  lowered  alternately 
for  the  purpose. 

The  oxygen  used  in  the  experiments  was  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  permanganate ;  the  carbon  monoxide  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  sodium  form- 
ate,  the  gas  being  washed  with  potash  solution  ;  and  the  carbon  di- 
oxide by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Conversion  qf  Oxygen  into  Ozone. 

The  experiments  on  the  conversion  of '  oxygen  into  ozone  were  per* 
formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus. 
It  was  found  that  a  mercury  manometer  could  be  used  to  estimate  the 
pressure  provided  that  the  manometer  was  connected  with  the  quartz 
vessel  by  a  sufficient  length  of  capillary  glass  tubing.  The  oxygen  was 
imperfectly  dried,  having  been  passed  only  once  through  the  tube  G 
containing  phosphoric  oxide.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  varied 
between  8°  and  9^.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  rate  of  formation  of 
ozone  was  comparatively  rapid  at  first,  but  fell  continuously  until 
after  the  lapse  of  five  hours— that  is,  after  the  oxygen  had  been  ex- 
posed for  ten  minutes  in  all  to  the  light  of  the  lamp — equilibrium  had 
almost  been  attained.  3 '5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  had  been  converted 
into  ozone.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  ozone  yet  obtained  by  any 
means  other  than  the  silent  discharge. 

Interaction  of  Carbon  Monoxide  and  Oxygen, 

In  these  experiments  oxygen  in  excess  of  that  required  to  convert 
the  carbon  monoxide  into  carbon  dioxide  was  taken,  since  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  with  such  a  mixture  the  relative  rates  of  formation  of 
ozone  and  of  carbon  dioxide  could  be  more  accurately  studied. 

Experiment  I. — Carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  dried  by  being  passed 
through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  were  present  in  equal  volumes.  When 
the  mixed  gases  had  been  exposed  for  six  hours  to  the  intermittent 
light,  that  is,  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  for  twelve  minutes,  the  contrac- 
tion was  15*54  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  After  the  experiment  a 
sample  of  gas  was  withdrawn  and  the  ratio  of  carbon  monoxide  to 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  it  was  determined  by  analysis.  The  ratio  of 
carbon  monoxide  to  oxygen  in  the  original  mixture  had  previously  been 
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found.     These  two  ratios  together  with  the  percentage  contraction  are 
sufficient  data  for  calculating  the  composition  of  the  £nal  mixtore. 
The  actual  values  found  for  the  two  ratios  were : 

CO 

— -^  in  the  gases  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  light 

CO 

«  0-2979. 

-^  in  the  original  mixture  =0'949. 
CO 

Whence  the  compositions  of  the  original  and  final  mixtures  are  found 
to  be : 

Original  Mixture.  Final  Mixture. 

Og  =  48*69  volumes  Og  =«  19-30  volumes 

00  =  51-31         „  C02=  11-78 

00  =  39-53 

100  „  Og=  13-85        „ 


84-46 

Now  carbon  monoxide  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  ultraviolet 
light,  whereas  oxygen  is  readily  converted  into  ozone,  so  that  it  would 
appeal*  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  fi.rst  chemical  effect  of  the  ultra- 
violet light  is  the  decomposition  of  the  oxygen  molecules  into  atom^, 
and  then  the  immediate  combination  of  the  latter  either  with  oxygen 
molecules  or  with  carbon  monoxide  molecules  according  to  the 
equations : 

0,  =  0  +  0 
0^  +  0  =  03 
00  +  0  =  00^ 

These  equations  are  not  necessarily  a  complete  expression  of  the 
truth,  but  they  would  appear  to  be  the  simplest  representation  of  the 
facts  known  at  present,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  these  facts  can  be  repre- 
sented by  equations  at  all.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  ozone 
and  carbon  dioxide  might  be  formed  without  actual  dissociation  of  the 
oxygen  molecules  being  inevitably  involved,  but  in  this  event  the 
argument  which  follows  would  not  be  invalidated.  The  high  peroent- 
age  of  ozone  in  comparison  with  that  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  final 
mixture  is  significant,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of 
an  atom  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  a  molecule  of  oxygen  must  be  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  a  molecule 
of  carbon  monoxide  when  the  gases  are  dry. 

The  stability  of  the  ozone  formed  under  the  conditio ds  of  the  experi- 
ment is  also  remarkable  and  affords  material  for  future  specukiloii 
and  research.     Is  ozone  more  stable  in  all  circumstances  in  the  pr^ 
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senoe  of  oxides  of  carbon,  or  do  the  oxides  of  carbon  inhibit  the  decom- 
position of  ozone  by  the  deozonising  rays  assumed  by  Warburg  to  be 
present  in  ultraviolet  light  t  This  problem  is  one  which  we  hope  at  an 
early  date  to  attack. 

Experiment  II. — This  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  the  last,  with 
one  variation.  The  gases  were  dried  with  greater  care,  the  desic- 
cating agent  being  pure  redistilled  phosphoric  oxide.  The  gases 
were  submitted  to  the  intermittent  light  for  eight  hours,  and  there- 
fore the  time  during  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
lamp  was  in  all  sixteen  minutes.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Contraction -i  14*13  per  cent,  of  original  volume. 

CO 

~P^  in  the  ga^es  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  light  =  0*2419. 

CO 

r-^  in  the  original  mixture  »  1*016. 
Whence  we  deduce : 


Original  Mixture. 

)2=   50-38 
C0=   49*62 


02=   50-38  volumes 


Firud  Mixlure. 

0, 

o  18*69  volumes 

OOj 

-   9-67        „ 

CO 

-39-95 

0, 

=  17-66 

100 

Contraction  =  1 00  -  85 -87  volumes.  85  87        „ 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  first  experiment  with  those 

obtained  in  the  one  just  quoted  discloses  the  fact  that  the  trace  of 

moisture   left   after  drying  with  sulphuric  acid  is  only  capable   of 

CO 
raising  the  value  of  the  ratio  — -^  above  that  of  the  carefully  dried 

gases  by  a  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a  further  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  moisture  on  the  ratio  in  question  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  experiment  demonstrates. 

Experiment  III. — A  mixture  of  approximately  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  saturated  with  water  vapour  at  16^, 
was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  intermittent  light  for  ten  hours. 
The  rate  of  contraction  was  a  little  slower  than  in  the  two  preceding 
experiments.  The  analysis  of  the  resulting  mixture  showed  that  the 
contraction  was  in  this  case  almost  entirely  due  to  the  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Tbe  composition  of  the  final  mixture  was  as 
under : 

0,.  CO^  CO.  Og.  CoDtraction. 

1*31  27-90  21*72  36*12  13-95  volumes 
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On  repeating  this  experiment  we  obtained  a  similar  result. 

One  interesting  fact  is  clearly  brought  to  light  by  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  three  experiments.  The  rate  of  chemical  change  iS 
measured  by  the  contraction  was  practically  the  same  in  every  cue, 
for  although  the  presence  of  moisture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  tbe 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  a  given  time,  it  reduced  the 
yield  of  ozone  by  an  equivalent  amount.  A  simple  explanation  is 
afforded  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  dissociation  of  diatomic  oxygen 
proceeds  with  equal  facility  in  the  absence  and  presence  of  moisture) 
and  that  the  oxygen  atoms  resulting  from  the  dissociation  imme- 
diately enter  into  combination  either  with  oxygen  or  with  carbon 
monoxide  molecules,  the  chances  of  a  union  taking  place  with  tbe 
latter  class  of  molecules  being  greater  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  moisture  might  increase  tbe  chances  of 
combination  of  carbon  monoxide  molecules  with  oxygen  atoms  in  two 
possible  ways,  but  to  which  of  these  preference  should  be  given  in  the 
case  under  discussion  is  not  at  present  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reaction  represented  by  the  equation 

CO  +  0    ->    CO, 

is  accompanied  by  change  of  potential  energy  into  highly  efficient 
kinetic  energy.  The  absence  of  any  means  by  which  this  kinetic 
energy  might  be  degraded  into  a  less  efficient  form  would  simplj 
result  in  its  reconversion  into  potential  energy,  that  is,  the  reaction 
would  not  take  place.  So  that  if  water  could  aid  the  kinetic  energy 
to  degrade  into  heat  it  would  be  able  to  accelerate  the  chemical 
change  in  question. 

In  the  second  place,  for  two  substances  to  interact  the  molecules 
of  each  must  first  be  brought  into  a  suitable  state  of  vibration,  and 
the  addition  of  a  third  substance,  such  as  moisture,  to  the  system 
might  result  in  a  change  of  distribution  of  the  vibrational  energy, 
the  pairs  of  molecules  in  a  state  of  vibration  conducive  to  interaction 
being  either  increased  or  decreased  in  number  thereby. 

The  conjecture  that  the  distribution  of  energy  is  essentially  different 
in  two  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxygen  of 
the  same  composition,  except  in  respect  of  their  content  of  moisture, 
and  illuminated  by  light  of  the  same  intensity,  receives  confirmation 
from  the  experimental  results  quoted  below. 

Experiments  an  ilie  Decomposition  of  Carbon  Dioxide  hy 
DUraviolet  Light. 

The  method  of  working  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated  j  a 
description,  therefore,  of  most  of  the  details  of  these  experiments  can 
be  omitted. 
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FxperimerUa  at  Atmospheric  Preastire* — It  was  found  that  after  long 
exposure  to  the  intermittent  light,  dry  carbon  dioxide  at  atmospheric 
pressure  was  decomposed  to  an  extent  from  26  to  3  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  decomposition  was  in  each  case  estimated  by  the  ratio  of 
carbon  monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  in  the  resulting  gases.  The 
oxygen  was  partially  ozonised. 

When  the  moist  carbon  dioxide  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
ultraviolet  light,  no  increase  of  pressure  within  the  apparatus  could 
be  observed,  and  no  carbon  dioxide  could  be  detected  in  the  gases 
withdrawn  after  the  experiment. 

Experiments  at  Reduced  Pressure, — Carbon  dioxide  nearly  saturated 
with  water  vapour  was  admitted  to  the  apparatus  until  the  pressure 
was  e^ual  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Gas  was  then  withdrawn  until 
the  manometer  indicated  that  the  pressure  within  the  apparatus  was 
30  mm.  The  pressure  did  not  increase  when  the  gas  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  ultraviolet  light,  and  the  gas  withdrawn  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  did  not  contain  either  carbon  monoxide  or 
oxygen.  When  the  alkaline  pyrogallol  was  added,  a  slight  change 
in  its  colour  was  noted,  but  no  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  could 
be  detected. 

Carefully  dried  carbon  dioxide  at  a  pressure  of  36  mm.  was  next 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  intermittent  light  for  forty-five  hours. 
The  analysis  of  the  gases  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
showed  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  dioxide  had  been  decomposed. 

The  above  experiments  demonstrate  that  dry  carbon  dioxide  is 
decomposed  by  ultraviolet  light,  the  percentage  decomposition  being 
increased  by  a  reduction  of  pressure,  but  that  under  the  same 
conditions  the  moist  gas  at  all  pressures  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  balanced  reaction  in  a  system  kept 
at  the  same  temperature  as  its  surroundings  the  state  of  equilibrium 
is  unaffected  by  a  small  amount  of  a  catalyst.  The  extent,  for 
example,  to  which  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  when  it  is  maintained 
at  constant  temperature  in  an  opaque  vessel  is  dependent  only  on  the 
temperature  and  pressore,  and  is  independent  of  the  degree  of  desicca- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  well-established  fact  is  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  amongst  the  various  groups  of  molecules  after  equilibrium 
has  been  established  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  a  foreign  substance. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  is'photochemical,  the  position 
of   equilibrium  is  not   independent  of  the  catalyst,   as  the   above 

*  H.  Buff  and  A.  W.  Hofmann  (Trans.,  1860,  12,  282)  decomposed  carbon 
dioxide  at  atmospheric  pressure  by  electric  sparks.  H.  B.  Dixon  and  Lowe  (Trans., 
1885,  47,  571)  showed  that  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  sparks  between 
metal  electrodes  to  an  extent  of  from  20  to  43  per  cent 
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experiments  demonstrate,  and  this  fact  impels  us  to  conclude  that 
under  such  conditions  the  catalyst  (moisture)  exerts  a  marked  influence 
in  determining  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  energy  amongst  the 
molecules  of  the  reacting  substances  (the  two  oxides  of  carbon  and 
oxygen).  The  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  moist  and  dry 
carbon  dioxide  therefore  appear  to  afford  a  simple  means  of  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  one  of  our  principal  assumptions. 

The  Ukiyersitt  of  Manghbsteb. 


LXXXVIII. — The  Velocity  of  Hydrolysis  of  the  Aliphattic 
Amides  by  Alkali. 

By  James  Codbikgton  Cbogkbr,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  Frank  Habold 

Lowe,  M.Sc. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  by  one  of  the  authors  (thi<i  vol.,  593) 
the  velocities  of  hydrolysis  of  the  aliphatic  amides  by  alkali  have 
been  investigated.  It  was  thought  that  the  work  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  essential  difference  exists 
between  the  reactions  of  hydrolysis  by  acid  and  by  alkali. 

The  results  of  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem,,  1899,  28^  329) 
in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetate  appear  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  reactions.  The  temperature-coefficients  of 
reactivity  are  very  different  for  the  two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  cases  of  the  action  of  water  on  chloroacetic  acid,  and  alkali  on 
sodium  chloroacetate,  quoted  by  Arrhenius  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.^ 
1889,  4,  226),  the  temperature-coefficients  of  reactivity  are  nearly 
equal,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
reactions  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  action  of  alkali  is  to 
be  here  regarded  as  catalytic.  The  experiments  in  the  present  work 
were  conducted  at  three  temperatures,  40*06^  63*2^  and  95*9"^.  The 
apparatus  used  and  the  method  of  experiment  were  the  same  as 
previously  described.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  amide  was  in  each 
case  hydrolysed  by  an  equivalent  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
the  conductivity  cell.  For  the  purpose  of  standardising  the  original 
conductivity- time  curves  and  deducing  the  concentration-time  relatiooa, 
synthetical  mixtures  of  amide,  caustic  soda,  Eodium  acetate,  and 
ammonia  were  made  up  generally  representing  the  conditions  at 
0,  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  reaction.  From  the  rate  of  change 
of  conductivity,  the  initial  conductivity  in  each  case  was  deduced  by 
extrapolation  of  the  resistance-time  curve.   The  values  for  the  velocity 
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constants  were  calculated  from  the  formula  K  ^  —(—  -  -5],  where  a 

is  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  caustic  soda.  These  values  were 
obtained  by  plotting  the  degree  of  dissojiation  taken  from  the  results 
of  Arrhenius  {ZeiUch.  phyHkal,  Ghem.,  1889,  4,  99)  with  temperature. 
Satisfactory  agreement  with  the  formula  given  above  was  obtained  in 
each  case  and  therefore  the  reactions  are  all  bimolecular.  The  results 
were  checked  by  drawing  graphs  between  the  reciprocal  of  concentra- 
tion and  time  (see  below).  If  Q  is  the  slope  of  the  curve  in  c.c.  per 
minute,  then  K=  Q/a,  It  will  be  seen  that  these  graphs  are  practically 
straight  lines,  with  a  very  slight  downward  curvature.  This  is  best 
shown  in  the  case  of  formamide,  where  the  range  of  reaction  was 
greatest,  and  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salt  has  a  slight  retarding  effect.  This  also  appears  from  the  tables 
of  experimental  results. 

The  graphs  for  the  amides  investigated  at  40*06°  are  shown  below. 


60       60 
MiniUes, 


110    120 


-<4  =  Form  amide.     J?=Acetamide.     C=  Propionamide.     I?=Butyramide. 
^=i$oBatyramide.     i'^sYaleramide.     6^  =  Capronamiiie. 

The  abscisssB  represent,  2i  for  formamide,  (  for  acetamide  and 
propionamide,  t/2  for  butyramide,  wobutyramide,  and  capronamide, 
t/i  for  valeramide.  Each  division  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  500  c.c, 
except  for  formamido;  where  one  division  is  equal  to  6000  c.c. 
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In  the  following  tables  : 

t  »  time  in  minutes. 

o-  »  specific  conductivity  of  solution  in  mhos,  per  c.c. 
C  =  concentration  of  amide  or  alkali  in  gram-equivalents  pw  cc. 
X  =  velocity-constant. 

trP  =  specific  conductivity  of  solution  when  fraction  fi  of  amide  is 
decomposed. 


Temperature  =  40-06°. 


Farmamide, 

40  c.c.  JV/10-f<5rroa™i*^6-     ^^  C.C.  JV/10- 
NaOH.     Q=280,  0=0*9208. 


t. 
23-00 
2776 
80  00 
32-33 
34-92 
87  16 
89  00 
40-66 


«rxlO». 
11-98 
11-67 
11-56 
11-42 
11-31 
11-18 
11-10 
11-04 


(7xlO«. 
87-66 
85-76 
85  00 
3480 
83-62 
82-85 
82-35 
32-00 


K. 

818-6 
811-9 
810-2 
307-8 
803-0 
805-1 
303-8 
800-4 


Mean  Jr=  806-9 

<r»  =0-01409,  o^-^s  0-01188. 
a»»=0-00991,  <ri    =0-00648. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  304*1. 


Aeelamids. 

20  c.c  i^-acetamidc.     20  c.e.  A'-KaOH. 
g=7-540.     «=0-835L 


L 
34-68 
87-16 
107-16 
120-75 
133-90 
169-58 
185-30 
217-75 


<rxlO". 

10-86 
9-743 
9*412 
9-202 
9-026 
8-582 
8-410 
8*042 


crxio*. 

40-18 
37-60 
S5-62 
84*80 
33-25 
30-58 
29-57 
27-40 
Meanir= 


K. 

9-143 
9-162 
9-016 
9-074 
9X)10 
8*962 
8*930 
9-072 
9-046 


0*  =0-1185,    «r«"a 
<r»»=0-07626,  a^ 


^=0-09748, 
=0-04046. 


K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve =9*081. 


Fropionamide. 

40  cc.  AyiO-propioDamide.     40  c.c 
AT-NaOH.     ^=6-871.     o=0-8351. 

t.  <rxlO«.     (7xlO».        K. 


80-42 
97-75 
109-42 
135-88 
158-08 
229-60 
263  08 
312-4 


9-743 
9-464 
9-279 
8-906 
8-628 
7-862 
7-582 
7-251 


39-06 
37-50 
86-40 
34-20 
.S2-60 
28-00 
26-40 
24-86 


8-852 

8-170 
8-204 
8*145 
8-079 
8-191 
8-137 
8*141 


Mean  Jr=8-177 

a«  =0-1168,  ir«»=0  09462, 
a«»=0-07876,<ri  =0*03747. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve =8 -2  21. 


Butyramide. 

20  c.  c  1  i  iV-butyramidc     20  c c 
liAT-NaOH.     ^  =  2-458.     0=0*8194. 


t. 
149-3 
199-6 
283-2 
258-3 
289-2 
808-3 
822*3 
836*3 


<rxlO«.     t7xl0». 


12*76 
12-16 
11-81 
11-61 
11*29 
11*18 
11*01 
10*90 


68*80 
54*80 
52-43 
51*11 
48-90 
47-82 
47*00 
46-30 


3*007 
3-007 
8-004 
S-007 
3-001 
8-000 
3-010 
8*001 


Mean  ir=8-005 

<r«  =0-1688,    ff««=01289, 
ff«»= 0-09625,   a^  =0-04706. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  eanre=3-00. 
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isoBuiyrcbmide. 

20  c.c.  3iV/2-Mobutyramide.     20  c.c. 
3iV/2-NaOH.     ^=r2-186.     «=0-819i. 


t, 
6100 
76-67 
109-66 
127-25 
14208 
221-40 
294-00 
336-16 


ffxKfl. 
14-45 
14-06 
13-66 
13-31 
1313 
12-20 
11-64 
11-21 


CxW. 
69-30 
66-80 
63-70 
62-10 
60-90 
64-90 
60-50 
48-30 


K. 
2-632 
2-644 
2-637 
2-665 
2-655 
2-689 
2-686 
2-684 


Mean  £^=2-660 

ir«   =0-1641,    crO'®^  0-1240, 
aO«=0  09634,  ffi    =0*04786. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve =2 -668. 


Valeramide, 

20  C.C.  3JV/4-yaleraniide.     20  c.c. 
8^/4-NaOH.     Q=0-4146.     «=0-8461. 


«rxlO».     CxW,        K. 


200 
650 
675 
720 
785 
813 
870 
1006 


86-36 
82-41 
82-08 
81-28 
81-14 
80-78 
80-30 
79-49 


36-25 
3414 
34-00 
83-55 
33-42 
33-21 
32-95 
32-65 


0-6376 
0-4782 
0-4797 
0-6158 
0-4983 
0-6000 
0-4998 
0-4763 


Mean  A'=  0-4981 

tfi  =0-08859,  (i«^»=0-07178, 
cr«'»= 0-05567,  tt^    =0  02762. 

iT calculated  from  slope  of  curTc = 0-4892. 


Capranamide, 

de.     20  c.c. 

A73.NaOH.     Q= 

=2-700. 

«= 0-8750. 

«rxlO». 

CxW. 

K. 

39-93 

15-69 

3-069 

39-38 

15-39 

3-060 

38-69 

14-96 

3-080 

38-33 

14-81 

3-076 

38-06 

14-67 

3-076 

37-67 

14-45 

3-083 

37-30 

14-25 

3-035 

36-86 

14-00 

3057 

Mean^    = 

3-067 

20  cc.  JV/3-capronamide. 

t. 
138-5 
186-0 
253-0 
279-5 
303-2 
841-0 
383-2 
428-3 


<r«=0-04167,  cr«-2»= 0-03612,  (r<»'»=  0-02694,  <ri  =  0-0139. 
JT  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  8*083. 


Temperature  =  63-2° 


Formamide, 

40  c.c.  A720-formamide.     40  cc. 
AV20-NaOH.     <?=16-72,     a=0-9480. 


<rxlO*.     CxW, 


6*16 
7-21 
8-70 
10-68 
12-66 
16-38 
24-60 
83-00 


«rO=0-008936,  a«'«»= 0-007868, 
a«<7»=0-00676,  «ri=0-004715. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve =1778. 


79-73 
78-62 
76-60 
74-66 
72-75 
69-64 
64-98 
61-46 


19*90 
19-26 
18-30 
17-30 
16-38 
14-80 
12-35 
10-35 


1764 
1756 
1784 
1784 
1764 
1780 
1773 
1801 


Mean  Ar=  1776 


Acetamide. 


40  CO.  iV/2-acetamide.     40  cc. 
iV/2.NaOH.     g=40-07.     a  =  0-8526. 


t. 
23-23 
30-19 
36-68 
52-66 
70-03 
87-16 
104-71 
112-06 


«rxlO». 
72-46 
70-22 
68-40 
64-61 
60-91 
58-46 
56-12 
55-30 


CxW. 
22-28 
19-18 
18-20 
16-35 
14-70 
13-30 
12-20 
11-80 


JT. 

47-00 
47-12 
47-82 
47-28 
47-00 
47-38 
47-02 
46-86 


Mean  Jr=47-18 


«r«=:0-082,  <rO-^878= 0-07262, 
o4)MaB=o-05338,  0-1  =  0-03263. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve = 47  '12 
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Propianamide, 

40  CO.  iV72-propionamide.     40  c.c. 
A/2-NaOH.     ^=35-09.     «=0-8525. 


t. 
18-68 
88-68 
44  00 
64-78 
77-50 
93-55 
103-86 
11233 


axW. 
•  77-13 
68-59 
67-15 
62-62 
60-23 
57-66 
56-25'^ 
65  18 


CxW, 
22-33 
18-60 
17-97 
15-92 
14-90 
13-73 
13-12 
12-65 


K. 

41-30 
41-10 
41-70 
41-38 
41-02 
41-20 
40-93 
40-81 


Mean  ^=41-17 

<rO   =0-08297,  crO-^^ 0-06886, 
ff«»=005484,  <ri    =003065. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve = 41  -16. 


Buiyramide, 

40  cc.  J^/2-butynunidc.     40  cc. 
A/2-NaOH.     g=14-2».     «=0-85a5. 


t. 

41-83 

58-00 

67-88 

86-42 

110-26 

160*50 

191-66 

246-83 


(rxlO\ 
74-90 
72-49 
71-25 
68-59 
66-90 
61-25 
59-00 
55*44 


Cxl0». 
21-77 
20-68 
2018 
19-03 
17-84 
15-83 
14-80 
1815 


16-68 
16*89 
16-65 
17-0$ 
17-04 
16-92 
16-88 
17-14 


Mean  ir=  16-89 


<r«  =0  0820,  o*»=0O6786, 
a«'»=0-0540,  ir»    =0-02916. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  cnnre  =16  '76. 


isoButyramide, 

40  c.c  JV/2-Mobutyramide.     40  cc. 
iV/2.NaOH.     ^  =  18-33.     a=0-8525. 


L 

81-88 

40-92 

67-83 

102-38 

177-92 

150-16 

180-83 

254-50 


<rxlO». 
76-95 
75-52 
71-60 
67-62 
66-03 
63-22 
60-80 
56-30 


CxlO». 
22-65 
22-06 
20-85 
18-65 
17*90 
16-67 
15-58 
13-40 


15-80 
15-34 
15-85 
15-61 
15-79 
15-82 
15-70 
15-93 


MeaDi:=15-61 

0-08246.  <rO»=0-06777, 
<rO'8='m419,  <ri     =002969. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  carre  =  16  -64. 


Valeramide* 

40  c.c  iV/2-valeramide.    40  cc 
iy^/2-NaOH.     g=2-682.     a  =  0-8526. 


t, 

87-50 
125  0 
167-2 
178-0 
883-0 
874-0 
395-5 
449-0 


«rxlO». 
78-61 
77-34 
76-54 
75-71 
71-61 
70-41 
69-88 
68-78 


Cxl0». 
23-58 
23-03 
22-60 
22-35 
20  60 
2018 
19-91 
19-40 


S-S2 
8-81 
8-18 
8-15 
8-01 
804 
8-08 
3-08 


Mean  Jr=8-18 


a»=0-08186,  a««=0-06708, 
<F«*= 005241. 

K  calculated  fh»n  slope  of  carre=3'087. 


Capranamide. 

40  cc  NI2  Capronamidc     40  cc  iV/2.NaOH.     ^=12-29.  a=0-8525, 

t,                         crxlO*.                    C7xlO».  K. 

76-38                       69-86                       20-06  14-76 

93-60                        68-23                        19-86  14*62 

103-92                       67-13                        18-90  14-59 

111-75                       66-32                       18-58  14*65 

148-42                        63-22                        17-17  14*44 

174-60                        61-25                        16*30  14*86 

188-56                        60-22                        16*83  14*42 

230-66                        57-67                        14*65  14*88 

MeaniT    s  14*51 

crO=0-07818,  <r»^=0-0666,  <rO»= 0*06288,  •^=0-02764. 
K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve =14*41. 
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Temperature  =>  95*9°. 


Acetamide, 

40  cc  A/16  Acetamide.     40  c.c. 
JV/16.NaOH.    a =0-9326. 


14-58 
25-00 
35-66 
87 -08 
89*92 
45-88 
47-88 
50*83 


«rxlO». 
15-23 
14-18 
18-66 
18-60 
13-47 
18-22 
18-18 
1303 


CxlO*. 
27-99 
26-06 
24-22 
24-00 
23-56 
22-73 
22-52 
22  10 


K, 

278-4 
272-4 
279-0 
279-8 
280  0 
280-1 
277-8 
279-1 


Meanir=277-9 


if«=0-0157l,  cr««=0-01264. 


Fropianamide. 

40  cc.  iV/16  Propionamide.     40  cc. 
•  iV/16-NaOH.     a= 0-9326. 


I, 
24-60 
85-42 
87-26 
40  00 
41-68 
46  33 
60 -83 
62-38 


<rxl0».      Cxl0«. 


14-39 
18-85 
1378 
13-66 
13-59 
13-41 
13-22 
13-16 


26-78 
25-17 
24-97 
24-61 
24-39 
23-87 
23-30 
23-12 


233-6 
234  0 
231-3 
231  1 
231-9 
228-6 
230  1 
280-4 


Mean  ^'=2318 


ff«= 0-01588,  ff«"25= 0-01327. 


Buiyramide, 

40  c.c  JV/16  Butyramide.     40  c.c 
iV/16-NaOn.     a= 0-9326. 


U 
88-16 
68-75 
75-75 
82-00 
88-83 
91-50 
102-65 
11015 


«rxl0». 
14-74 
14-24 
13-85 
13  72 
18-59 
13  53 
18-85 
13-22 


CxlO». 
27-90 
26-42 
25*26 
24-87 
24-48 
24-31 
23-78 
23-40 


JT. 

108-0 
106-7 
107-3 
107-1 
107-2 
107-0 
106-6 
106-5 


Mean  ir=107  0 


if»=0-01588,  a««=0-01323. 


ISO  Butyramide. 

40  c.c.  iVyiO  isoButyramide.     40  cc. 
Nl\  6-NaOH.     o = 0  -9326. 

<rxio».    axio».      jr. 


t. 

89-58 

68-33 

83-50 

91-66 

101 '66 

105-25 

113-75 

117-30 


14-65 
14-05 
18-76 
13-62 
18-42 
13-36 
13-22 
1316 


28-10 
26-17 
26-23 
24-79 
24-15 
23-95 
23-60 
28-30 


97-15 
97-29 
97-80 
97-47 
99-10 
99-20 
99-30 
99-90 


Mean  je'=98-37 


flr«  =  0-0l663,  ff«"»= 0-01320. 


Valeramids, 

40  c.c  Nl^  Yaleramide.    40  cc 
A/4.NaOH.     a =08698. 


L 

4676 

76-42 

94-08 

105-83 

111-58 

124-16 

132-16 

137  08 


<rxlO». 
68-79 
6171 
60-66 
49-85 
49-53 
48-88 
48-48 
48-07 


CxlO*. 
11-12 
10-45 
10-08 
9*^6 
9-745 
9-440 
9-410 
9-280 


K, 

24-43 
23*94 
23-52 
23-37 
23-30 
23-98 
22-90 
23-32 


Mean  ir=  28-69 


if»=0-05806,  <r««=0-04837- 


Capronamtde. 

40  cc.  iV/16  Capronamide.     40  cc. 
iV/16-NaOH.     0=0-9326. 


L 

43-00 

73-26 

80-25 

86-40 

97-00 

118-25 

117-33 

12475 


<rxlO». 
14-56 
13-85 
13-72 
13-59 
13-41 
1811 
1805 
12-93 


exio«. 

27-52 
26-35 
24  95 
24-65 
24-00 
2309 
22-90 
22-62 


JT. 

108  0 
109-0 
108-0 
108-5 
108-0 
107-1 
106-9 
106-9 


Mean  je'=107-8 


<rO  =  0-01578,  0*^=0-01322. 


These  resalts  are  in  contrast  with  those  previously  obtained  in  the 
case  of  hydrolysis  by  hydrochloric  acid  {loc.  ciL). 

When  the  amides  are  arranged  in  decreasing  order  of  reactivity  with 
respect  to  alkali,  at  constant  temperature,  this  order  is  as  follows : 
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formamide,  aoetamide,  propionamidey  capronamide,  baiymnide, 
wobutTramide,  valeramide.  The  reactivity  of  formamidey  as  might  be 
expected,  is  relatively  great  That  of  valeramide,  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrolysis  by  acid,  is  abnormally  small,  and  this  is  the  least  reactive 
of  the  amides.  The  order  of  relative  activity  is,  however,  here 
reversed  in  the  case  of  propiooamide  and  acetamide,  and  also  for 
butyramide  and  i^obutyramide. 

The  velocities  of  hydrolysis  of  the  amides  by  alkali  under  given 
conditions  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  reaction  with  acid.  Thus  at 
63*2°  formamide  is  live  times  more  reactive  with  respect  to  caustic  soda 
than  it  is  vdth  acid,  and  propionamide  is  more  than  twice  as  reactive 
with  soda  than  with  acid. 

The  velocity-constants  exhibit  the  nsnal  large  coefficients  of  varia- 
tion with  temperature.  For  example,  acetamide  is  about  thirty-one 
times  as  reactive  at  95*9°  as  it  is  at  40*06.  The  temperature  varia- 
tions are  expressed  by  the  general  formula : 

lo&o^  -  loftoZ"  +  5  (^  -  j)  +  (7  (I5  -  -^). 

The  value  of  the  constants  for  the  amides  investigated  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Range.  T^ 

Formamide 40-06— 6S-2        813*06 

Acetamide  40*06— 95*9  „ 

Propionamide 

Butyramide 

isoButyramide    ... 

Valeramide  .'. 

Capronamido  

In  the  last  column  is  shown  the  mean  differential  coefficient  Bi 
of  the  graph  between  the  logarithm  of  the  velocity-constant  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  for  the  range  of  temperature 
considered. 

These  values  are  much  less  than  the  corresponding  values  in  the 
case  of  hydrolysis  by  acid.  The  following  numbers  show  the  agree- 
ment between  the  values  computed  from  the  formula  and  those  read 
directly  from  the  curves  : 

T. 

Formamide 883'9 

Acetamide 334*0 

Propionamide ,, 

Butyramide   ^ „ 

ifoButyramide    ,, 

Valeramide     „ 

Capronamido ,, 

This  exponential  variation  of  the  reactivity  with  temperature  is,  as 
is  well  known,  common  to  most  reactions  which  have  been  invesii- 


Log„«:^ 

B. 

CxlO-". 

B. 

2-4870 

8474 

— 

8474 

0-9665 

8875 

-6116 

8173 

0-9126 

8846 

-7043 

8104 

0*4778 

8574 

-7617 

SS18 

0-4249 

8702 

-9457 

8372 

1-6978 

8763 

-6107 

8654 

0*4867 

2958 

+  5044 

3136 

;calc.).  Jr(cnrve). 

T. 

ir(calc).  jr<ciirveX 

1521 

1503 

322-6 

6610 

6486 

40-46 

40-55 

867-9 

161-7 

161-5 

35-77 

35*72 

187-6 

136*5 

14-54 

14-67 

61-24 

6110 

13-42 

18-33 

66-81 

66-50 

2-663 

2-661 

12-78 

12-56 

12-55 

12-59 

66-80 

66  87 
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gated,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  first  to  consider  here  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  variation.  An  interesting  explanation  was  advanced  hj 
Arrhenias  {ZeUschr.  physikcU.  Chem.,  I8B9,  4,  226)  in  a  paper  on  the 
velocity  of  inversion  of  sucrose  hj  acids.  According  to  this  view, 
a  solution  of  sugar  contains  two  forms  in  equilibrium.  One  of  these 
is  unstable  and  reactive  and  the  other  form  is  stable.  The  equilibrium 
between  these  forms  is  regulated  by  the  equation  : 

Ca»  ECi (1) 

where  Ca  and  d  are  the  concentrations  of  the  active  and  inactive 
sugar  respectively,  and  K  is  the  equilibrium  constant  of  the  reaction. 
This  leads  to  the  relation  : 

dO  2^ ^  ^ 

for  the  variation  of  reactivity  with  temperature.  In  this  formula  q 
is  the  heat  required  to  change  1  gram-molecule  of  ^'  inactive  "  sugar  to 
the  '*  active "  form,  and  this  is  equal  to  25,600  calories.  As  a  first 
approximation  this  quantity  is  a  constant. 

The  application  of  this  formula  to  other  cases  has  proved  its 
generality,  and  has  justified  the  premises  in  the  Arrhenius  theory. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  these  "  active  "  and  ''  inactive  "  forms.  In  the  case  of  liquids 
and  solutions  "  association  "  would  give  an  adequate  explanation.  A 
dissolved  substance  may,  for  example,  form  complex  molecules  with 
the  solvent,  and  equilibrium  may  be  set  up  between  the  complex  and 
the  simple  molecules.  In  the  gaseous  state,  however,  association  of 
this  kind  is  precluded,  and  some  other  hypothesis  is  needed.  One  is 
therefore  led  to  the  view  that  the  explanation  must  rest  on  an  atomic 
basis,  and  that  the  difference  in  property  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
some  modification,  either  in  configuration  or  property,  of  the  atom 
itself. 

Eegarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  electronic  theory,  the  atom 
can  exist  in  two  conditions,  an  electrically  neutral  state,  and  a  charged 
condition,  due  to  the  loss  or  gain  of  electrons.  Thus,  the  mercury 
atom  in  mercuric  chloride,  or  when  in  the  ionic  state  in  solution,  is 
charged,  that  is,  it  has  lost  an  electron ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  atom  in  uncharged.  If,  however,  mercury  vapour,  which  scarcely 
conducts  electricity  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  exposed  to  the 
R<5ntgen  rays,  it  loses  electrons  and  conducts  readily  (J.  J.  Thomson, 
The  Discharge  qf  Electricity  Through  Oases,  p.  101).  This  indicates  the 
change  of  the  neutral  atom  to  the  charged  condition.  The  existence 
of  these  two  atomic  states  is  tacitly  assumed  in  current  representa- 
tions of  oxidation,  reduction,  and  ionisation.     If,  then,  atoms  can  gain 
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or  lose  electrons,  ii  is  very  probable  that  electronic  exchanges  take 
place  within  the  molecules  of  chemicil  substances,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  "active"  and  ''inactive"  forms  of  the  same 
substance. 

When  combination  of  two  atoms  takes  place,  an  electron  passes 
from  one  atom  to  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  two  atoms  are 
equally  and  oppositely  charged.  The  attractive  force  thus  produced 
tends  to  make  the  molecule  stable.  This  is  the  normal  condition.  If, 
however,  the  vibrational  energy  of  the  system  becomes  great  enough, 
disturbance  of  the  atomic  equilibrium  may  take  place  and  an  electron 
may  be  forced  back  across  the  interatomic  space,  with  consequent 
<' depolarisation."  The  attractive  force  of  atom  for  atom  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  system  becomes  unstable  and  reactive.  As  the 
temperature  is  increased,  the  vibrational  energy  will  become  greater 
and  the  proportion  of  the  ''  active  "  form  will  be  increased.  It  is  abo 
clear  that  the  ease  with  which  depolarisation  takes  place  will  depend 
on  the  relative  electrochemical  character  of  the  atoms  concerned. 
Since  strongly  electropositive  and  electronegative  elements  respectively 
lose  and  gain  electrons  readily,  molecules  formed  of  elements  differing 
greatly  in  electrochemical  character  would  be  generally  stable,  and 
unlikely  to  undergo  such  depolarisation  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Also  in  such  cases  the  temperature-coefficient  of  reactivity  would  be 
proportionally  great.  Conversely,  under  given  conditions,  depolarisation 
and  electronic  exchange  would  be  expected  to  occur  most  readily  in 
molecules  where  the  constituent  atoms  are  most  nearly, allied  in  electro- 
chemical nature.  If  we  assume  that  the  change  of  inactive  to  active 
molecules  is  accompanied  by  a  finite  amount  of  heat-absorption 
equal  to  q  calories  per  gram -molecule,  then  equation  (2)  will  express 
the  variation  of  the  velocity-constant  with  temperature  in  the  case 
of  simple  irreversible  decomposition. 

This  result  depends  on  the  assumption  that  external  energy  can 
affect  the  intra-atomic  energy,  an  assumption  which  appears  to  be 
justified  by  experiment. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  two  forms,  as  described  above,  i* 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  the  case  of  tautomerism.  In  the  latter 
case,  difference  of  property  is  produced  by  the  '*  wandering "  of  an 
atom,  in  the  former  by  the  movement  of  an  electron. 

These  two  forms  may,  for  convenience,  be  termed  "  electromeric." 
The  unstable  reactive  and  stable  forms  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
**  depolarised"  and  **.ttcti vised "  forms  respectively. 

The  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  decomposition  of  a  non-ionisable  polyatomic  molecnle  into 
smaller  parts  is  preceded  by  the  "  depolarisation  "  of  those  parts. 
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(b)  Stable  combination  is  preceded  by  the  '*  Crctivisation "  of  the 
interacting  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms. 

It  will  be  noted  that  ''  depolarisation  ''of  an  atom  or  radicle  in  the 
sense  employed  above  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  whole  of  the 
molecule  or  even  of  the  atom  becomes  electrically  neutral.  Depolari- 
sation need  only  necessarily  occur  between  the  atoms  at  which  decom- 
position takes  place,  and,,  moreover,  only  at  those  parts  of  the  atoms 
directly  concerned  in  the  decomposition. 

This  hypothesis  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  forms  postulated  by  the  Arrhenius  theory.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  if  reaction  takes  place  between  several  '*  depolarised  '' 
molecules,  then  the  temperature- variation  is  expressed  by  : 

^og«^    =    9l  +  92+  "  '  /ox 

de  m  •    •    W 

where  ^i  9^2  *  *  -  ^^^  ^^®  ^'  heats  of  depolarisation  "  of  the  various  inter- 
acting molecules. 

According  to  thb  view  the  hydrolysis  of  acetamide  by  hydrochloric 
acid  is  represented  as  follows  : 

CHj-CO-NH,  +  H-OH  -i-  H  +  CI  -  CHj-COgH  +  NH^  +  CI. 

The  symbol  O  serves  to  indicate  the  atoms  between  which  depolari> 
sation  has  occurred.  Reaction  here  takes  place  between  the  '*  depolar- 
ised" amide  and  water  molecules,  the  action  of  the  acid  being 
regarded  as  catalytic.  If  the  effect  of  alkali  on  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
of  acetamide  is  also  catalytic,  then  the  value  of  B^  should  be  the  same 
for  both  reactions.  Reference,  however,  to  the  above  results  and  also 
to  those  previously  given  {loc,  cit.)  for  the  case  of  hydrolysis  by  acid, 
shows  that  for  all  the  amides  investigated  these  factors  are  much  less 
for  the  reaction  of  hydrolysis  by  alkali.  Evidently,  then,  there  is  some 
essential  difference  between  the  two  reactions.  The  same  feature  is 
recorded  by  Arrhenius  {loc.  cU.)  with  reference  to  the  action  of  acid 
and  alkali  on  ethyl  acetate.  The  factor  B'  was  shown  to  be  greater 
for  hydrolysis  by  acid,  and  the  view  was  taken  that  this  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  of  the  neutral  salt  with  the  ester,  which  is 
in  equilibrium  with  two  kinds  of  active  ester,  so  that  B'  has  here  a 
modified  meaning.  If  hydrolysis  by  alkali  takes  place  as  a  result  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  on  the  non- electrolyte  molecule, 
then  another  explanation  is  possible,  since  in  this  case  B'  is  deter- 
mined by  the  heats  of  '*  electromeric  "  change  of  the  non-electrolyte 
molecule  and  possibly  of  the  hydroxyl  ion.  Thus,  the  hydrolysis  of 
acetamide  by  alkali  on  this  view  would  be  represented  as  follows  : 


CHj-CO-NHg  +  0"h  =  CHj-COa  +  NII3. 
VOL.  XCL  3 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  of 
hjdroljsis  by  alkali  the  action  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  is  catalytic.  The 
decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  alkali  is  a  case  in  point 
(Senter,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  473). 

Further  work  in  the  direction  indicated  is,  however,  necessary  and, 
with  the  object  of  elucidating  the  function  of  the  acid  and  alkali, 
it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation  to  other  reactions  of 
hydrolysis. 

Chemical  Department, 

s.w.  polytbohnio  institute, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


LXXXIX. — Arsenic  Di-iodide. 

By  John  Theodoee  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Field  Winmill. 

Some  twenty-six  years  ago  £.  Bamberger  and  J.  Philipp  discovered 
that  arsenic  and  iodine,  besides  uniting  to  form  the  ordinary  iri- 
iodide,  can  also  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  arsenic 
to  two  atoms  of  iodine  {Ber.,  1881,  14,  2643).  Having  estab- 
lished the  composition  and  studied  the  solubilities  and  some  reac- 
tions, they  assigned  to  this  substance  the  simplest  possible  formula 
Aslg,  and  stated  their  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  synthesis  of 
organo-arsenic  compounds.  No  further  work  has  appeared,  and  the 
substance  has  not  apparently  been  examined  by  other  chemists. 

The  present  authors  decided  on  a  determination  of  the  molecolar 
weight  with  the  intention,  should  the  substance  have  the  double 
formula  AS2I4,  to  use  it,  if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  Grignard 
reagents  in  the  synthesis  of  aromatic  analogues  of  cacodyl.  Tfa^ 
formula  AS2I4  proved  correct,  but  the  substance  is  valueless  as  a 
synthetic  agent,  arsenic  being  liberated,  and  organic  derivatives 
of  arsine  being  produced. 

Preparation  and  Formula, 

The  directions  given  by  Bamberger  and  Philipp  to  heat  arsenic 
with  twice  its  weight  of  iodine  in  sealed  tubes  to  230^  were  usually 
followed,  although  we  have  obtained  more  certain  results  in  preparing 
a  product  free  from  tri-iodide  by  employing  a  temperature  of  260°. 
Recrystallisation  from  carbon  disulphide  was  effected  in  an  aimo- 
4iere  of  dry  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  solution  was  driven  from  one 
another  by  a  stream  of  the  same  gas.  These  condiiioDs 
^1,  as  the  substance  is  very  sensitive  to  moisture  and 
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oxygen,  and  the  specimen  used  for  analysis  was  dried  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  the  tubes  in  which  it  was  preserved  being  also 
filled  with  the  gas.  In  carrying  out  the  analysis  the  substance 
was  transferred  from  the  weighing  tube  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  free  arsenic  which  separated  was  filtered  off,  the 
solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  arsenic 
precipitated  as  sulphide.  Iodine  was  estimated  in  a  separate 
portion,  the  solution  having  been  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid: 

0-8044  gave  00347  As.     As  =  4-3.         | rp^^j  225 
and  0-2385  As^j.     A8=18-2.  I 

0-5704  gave  08099  Agl.    1  =  76*8. 

A82I4  requires  As  =  22*8;  1  =  77*2  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the  Landsberger  boiling 
point  method  in  carbon  disulphide  (At  =  23*7)  solution: 

0*5256  raised  the  boiling  point  of  13-83  CSg  by  0*15°.  M.W.  =  601. 

0-5768  „  „  1907  CS2  by  0-125°.  M.W.  =  574. 

AS2I4  requires  M.W.  =  658  (Asl2  =  329  and  Asia  456). 

The  results,  although  not  good,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
substance,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  molecular  weight. 

Reactions. 

Bamberger  and  Philipp  already  noted  that  when  the  substance 
was  decomposed  by  water,  the  amount  of  arsenic  liberated  was  less 
than  that  required  by  the  equation 

3As2l4  =  4AsIj  +  2As. 
The  results  obtained  in  our  analysis  of  the  compound  confirm  this 
observation. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  apparently  without  action, 
but  some  iodine  is  eliminated  when  the  acid  is  raised  to  near  its 
boiling  point.  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  has  apparently  little  imme- 
diate action,  but,  on  heating,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  iodine  vapour 
are  given  off,  whilst  eventually  arsenic  and  iodic  acids  are  pro- 
duced. 

Pyridine  decomposes  the  substance  immediately,  arsenic  is  liber- 
ated, and  arsenic  tri-iodide  passes  into  solution.  The  substance 
dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  anhydride;  the  material  which  separates 
on  cooling  is  mostly  yellow,  but  evidently  not  homogeneous.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  is  a  derivative 
of  arsenic  tri-iodide,  since  the  solution  of  this  substance  in 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  deposits  beautiful  orange  crystals  on 
cooling. 

On  adding  one  molecular  proportion  of  finely-powdered  arsenic 
di-iodide  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  four  molecules  of  magnesium 
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phenyl  bromide,  an  oily  substance,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  separated ;  as  this  was  qualitatively  shown  to  contain  arsenic, 
halogen,  and  magnesium,  it  was  probably  an  additive  product.  On 
decomposition  with  ice  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  dis- 
solved an  organic  arsenic  compound,  which  was  deposited  at  first 
as  an  oil,  on  evaporating  the  ether.  The  oil  having  solidified,  the 
product  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  and  colourless  needles 
melting  at  60^  were  obtained.  The  suspicion  that  the  substance 
was  merely  triphenylarsine  was  confirmed  by  a  mixed  melting  point 
with  a  specimen  prepared  by  P.  PfeifPer  and  H.  Pietsch's  method 
{Ber.y  1904,  37,  4621)  from  arsenic  trichloride  and  magnesium 
phenyl  bromide,  the  purity  of  which  had  been  controlled  by  analysis : 

0-2996  gave  0*1193  As^Sj.    Afl  =  24'3. 

Aa{0^^)^  requires  As =24*5  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  arsenic  di-iodide  can  be  of  little  use  as  a  syn- 
thetic agent,  the  ease  with  which  it  furnishes  the  tri-iodide  or  its 
derivatives  being  prohibitive. 

East  Lokdoh  Collbox. 


XC. — Separation  of  Cadmium  from  Zinc  as  Sulphide 
in  the  pi^esence  of  Trichloroacetic  Add, 

By  John  Jacob  Fox. 

The  usual  quantitative  methods  of  separating  cadmium  from  zinc, 
other  than  electrolytic,  depend  on  the  use  of  mineral  acids  of 
strength  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide. 
The  most  convenient  acids  for  this  purpose  are  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric,  but  the  quantity  of  these  acids  present  must  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  about  1  gram  of  hydrogen  chloride  or  10  grams 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  100  c.c.  If  these  quantities  are  exceeded, 
some  of  the  cadmium  remains  in  solution  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Further,  if  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  is  less  than  0*9  gram  per  100  c.c,  some  zinc  sulphide  falls 
out  of  solution  together  with  the  cadmium  sulphide.  To  ensure  com- 
plete separation  when  much  cadmium  is  present  in  a  solution,  three 
precipitations  of  the  cadmium  sulphide  are  necessary,  and  at  Uie  same 
time  the  amount  of  acid  must  be  limited  as  mentioned  above.  For 
this  purpose  sulphuric  acid  is  more  convenient  than  hydrochloric, 
but  there  is  considerable  risk  of  keeping  small  amounts  of  cadmium 
in  solution. 
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To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  several  dissolutions  and  precipita- 
tions of  the  cadmium  sulphide,  an  organic  acid  of  the  same  order 
of  strength  as  mineral  acids  was  sought  for,  and  finally  trichloro- 
acetic acid  was  selected.  The  strength  of  this  acid  as  deduced 
from  its  degree  of  ionisation  compared  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
a  concentration  of  1/32  normal,  is  in  the  ratio  of  ahout  1  to  108. 
This  ratio  approaches  equality  at  greater  dilutions,  and  it  may 
he  assumed  that  at  much  greater  concentrations  than  1/32  normal, 
trichloroacetic  acid  is  still  less  dissociated  than  the  corresponding 
equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide 
'^'  in  presence  of  trichloroacetic  acid  bears  this  out.     For  if  a  solution 

' -^ •  containing  about  1  '0  gram  of  zinc  and  6*  1  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid 

^'^'  per  100  c.c.  is  taken,  a  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  is  formed  on 

passing  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hydro- 
;r:t^'  chloric  acid  is  sufficient  under  these  conditions  to  prevent  anything 

g^i;.  more  than  traces  of  zinc  sulphide  from  being  precipitated. 

jjsi  If,  however,  with  the  same  concentration  of  zinc  a  solution  is 

used  containing  11  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid  per  100  c.c,  no 
precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide  results. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  the  concentration  of 

the  zinc  is  also  a  determining  factor  in  the  precipitation  of  zinc 

^  sulphide.     With   solutions   containing   0*1  gram   of   zinc   per    100 

c.c,  as  little  as  4*5  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid,  or  1  gram  of 

hydrogen  chloride,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  zinc 

^  /,  sulphide. 

.^  In  general,  concentrated  solutions  of  trichloroacetic  acid  are  not 

dissociated  to  the  same  extent  as  hydrochloric  acid.     This   is  of 

importance  as  regards  the  precipitation  of  cadmium  sulphide,  for 

strong  solutions  of  trichloroacetic  acid  do  not  appear  to  exercise 

any  effect  in  preventing  the  complete  precipitation  of  cadmium 

sulphide,  even  when  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium  is  small,  as 

^  ^  the  following  experiments  show  : 

0-' 


'if 
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trichloroacetic 
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obtained  as 

solation  in  c  c. 
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cadmium  used. 

cadmium  sulphide. 

16 
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0  0050 

55 

16-74 

0  0051 

00050 
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38-48 

0-0051 

0  0050 

200 

84-12 

0-1028 

0-1024 

To  test  the  value  of  the  reagent  in  the  separation  of  zinc  and 
cadmium,  determinations  were  made  on  mixtures  of  solutions  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  cadmium  chloride.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
proportion  of  zinc  was  large  as  compared  with  cadmium,  and  the 
concentration  comparatively  high,  the  separation  of  the  two  metals 
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was  not  quite  complete^  owing  to  some  zinc  being  carried  down  with 
the  cadmium  sulphide  if  the  amount  of  the  latter  were  more 
than  a  few  milligrams.  On  redissolving  and  reprecipitating,  a  com- 
plete separation  resulted  in  all  the  cases  examined. 


Grams  of 

Gnmof 

Grama  of 

Gram  of 

Vol.  ofsolu- 

zinc 

cadmium 

trichloroacetic 

cadmiom 

tion  in  c.c. 

present. 

present. 

acid  present. 

obtained. 

1.         120 

1-240 

0-0512 

13-4 

0-0612 

2.        250 

4-552 

0-0612 

67  0 

0*0510 

3.         100 

1-138 

0-0612 

12-2 

0-0507 

4.         200 

0124 

0-2286 

28-6 

0-2245 

6.         160 

0-0552 

0-0466 

160 

0-0466 

Experiments  1,  2,  and  3  needed  two  precipitations,  experiments 
4  and  5  one  only. 

In  the  ordinary  examination  of  metals  for  cadmium,  the  addi- 
tion of  trichloroacetic  acid  would  be  objectionable  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sulphides  of  Group  II.,  since  it  might  interfere  with 
the  complete  precipitation  of  Group  III.  metals.  To  avoid  this, 
the  first  partial  separation  of  cadmium  and  zinc  may  be  effected 
by  using  1  gram  of  hydrogen  chloride  per  100  c.c.  of  solution. 
Some  zinc  sulphide  will  be  precipitated  together  with  the  Group 
II.  sulphides.  The  second  separation  can  then  be  effected  by 
adding  to  the  neutral  solution  of  zinc  and  cadmium  an  amount  of 
trichloroacetic  acid  sufficient  to  give  a  solution  containing  at  least 
10  grams  of  this  acid  per  100  c.c.  A  large  excess  of  trichloroacetic 
acid  above  10  per  cent,  may  be  used  without  interfering  with  the 
precipitation  of  cadmium  sulphide  (see  experiments  above).  The 
zinc  may  be  precipitated  in  the  filtrate  from  the  cadmium  sulphide 
by  adding  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  the  presence  of 
ammonium  trichloroacetate  being  without  effect  on  the  precipita- 
tion of  zinc  sulphide. 

Thus,  50  grams  of  crystallised  zinc  sulphate  (ZnS04,7H20)  corre- 
sponding to  11 '380  grams  of  zinc,  and  0*4128  gram  of  crystallised 
cadmium  chloride  (CdCl2,2H20)  corresponding  to  0*2116  gram  of 
cadmium,  were  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to  350  c.c,  there  being 
1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  present.  The  sulphide  precipitate 
obtained  was  redissolved  and  neutralised;  17*3  grams  of  tri- 
chloroacetic acid  were  added,  and  the  whole  diluted  to  100  c.c.  The 
cadmium  obtained  as  cadmium  sulphide  was  0*2119  gram,  and  the 
filtrate  from  this  gave  0*1546  gram  of  zinc. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  trichloroacetic  acid  was  used 
for  both  precipitations  of  cadmium  sulphide,  but  when  the  amount 
of  zinc  present  was  small  compared  with  the  cadmium,  one  treat- 
ment was  sufficient  for  practically  complete  separation  of  the  two 
metals. 
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In  some  experiments  it  was  found  that  when  the  concentration 
of  trichloroacetic  acid  was  high  (50  per  cent,  and  more)  the 
cadmium  was  not  immediately  precipitated  on  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  precipitation  was  readily  started  in  such  cases  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

Government  Laboratort. 


XCI. — Mixed  Semi-oriho-oxalic  Compounds. 

By  G.  Drucb  LAin>ER. 

I  HAVE  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  984)  that  the  primary  di- 
amido-semi-ortho-oxalic  compounds,  such  as  CO«2Me*C(NHPh)2'OMe, 
described  by  Anschiitz  and  Stiepel  {Annahn,  1899,  306,  5),  do  not 
exist,  but  that  those  reactions,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce 
them,  yield  amidino-oxalic  esters,  such  as  C02Me'C(NPh)'NHPh. 

In  the  present  communication  the  mixed  semi- ortho-compounds 
C0,Et-C(0Et)8-NHPh  and  C02Me-C(OMe)2-NHPh  are  described.  In 
constitution  they  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  semi-iV'-phenyl- 
imino-oxalic  esters,  C02ll'C(NPh)'0R,  as  do  Anschiitz  and  Stiepel's 
supposed  diamido-compounds  to  the  amidino-esters.  Contrary  to 
anticipation,  however,  no  genetic  connexion  can  be  shown  to  exist 
between  the  amidodialkyloxy -esters  and  the  imino-ethers. 

The  new  compounds  were  encountered  during  numerous  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  prepare  the  oxalimino-ethers  from  the  corresponding  imide 
chlorides,  COjR'CClINPh,  thus  completing  the  synthetical  relation- 
ships of  the  imino-ethers  and  amidino-esters  with  the  parent  oxani- 
lates.  The  amide  chloride,  COgEf  0Cl2'NHPh,  and  the  ioiide  chloride, 
COaEt-CCKNPh,  were  described  by  Klinger  (Annalen,  1877,  184, 
280).  My  failure  to  prepare  the  imino-ether  from  the  imide  chloride 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
prepare  the  imide  ehloride  in  sufficient  quantity  or  purity  for  syn^ 
tketical  purposes,  and  having  in  other  ways  (Trans.,  ioc.  eit)  proved 
the  non-existenice  of  Anschiitz  and  StiepeFs  compounds,  which  was  the 
primary  obj/ect  of  the  work,  further  attempts  along  this  particular 
line  have  now  been  abandoned. 

The  amide  and  imide  chlorides  of  the  substituted  oxamates  possess 
interesting  properties.  For  the  type,  the  amide  chlorides  are 
exceptionally  stable,  first  eliminating  hydrogen  chloride  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  100^,  thus, 

CO^Et-CCIjj-NHPh  — >  CO^EfCCKNPh-fnCl, 
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but  this  change  is  immediately  succeeded  by  further  deoompositioD, 
whereby,  as  Klinger  noticed,  ethyl  chloride  and  carbon  monoxide  are 
formed.  I  find  that  the  third  main  product  is  phenylcarbimide,  the 
formation  of  which  is  readily  demonstrable  by  its  odonr,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  diphenylcarbamide  when  treated  with  aniline  or  water. 
The  behaviour  on  heating  is  thus  elucidated  as  follows  : 


COiOiEti-CiCIilNPh  -^  OICINPh  +  00 -f  EtCl. 

The  amide  chlorides  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl  oxanilates  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  fusing  together  molecular  proportions  of  the 
esters  and  phosphorus  pentacbloride,  removing  phosphoryl  chloride 
by  distillation  in  a  partial  vacuum  below  70°,  and  crystallisation  of 
the  residue  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petrolenm.  The 
amide  chloride  of  methyl  oxanilate,  OOjMe'OOlj'NHPh,  has  not  been 
previously  prepared.  It  forms,  after  one  crystallisation,  faiut  brown 
leaflets,  or  needles,  melting  at  100 — 103°  and  decomposing  at  about 
150° 

The  amide  chlorides  react  normally  with  sodium  alkyloxides,  thus, 

COgR-CClj-NHPh  +  2NaOR  =  C0,R-C(0R)2-NHPh  4-  2NaCl, 

leading  to  the   formation   of  the  first  representatives  of  the  mixed 
semi -or  tho-amido-com  pounds  in  which  an  NH  group  is  present. 

S&mi'&rtho-anilidot/rietkyl  oxalate,  C02Et*C(OEt)2'NHPh,  results 
on  adding  the  calculated  amount  of  sodium  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol 
to  the  cold  solution  of  the  amide  chloride  of  ethyl  oxanilate  in 
benzene.  The  reaction  fis  speedily  complete  in  the  cold,  and  the 
organic  product  isolated  by  extraction  of  the  benzene  solution  with 
warm  water,  desiccation,  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  distillation  in 
a  partial  vacuum  or  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol.  From  30 
grams  of  amide  chloride  13 '5  grams  of  the  semi-ortho-oxalate  were 
thus  obtained  in  leaflets  or  needles  melting  at  69 — 70*5°  and  boiling 
at  172— 174°/12mm.: 

^•1440  gave  03324  00^  and  0-1070  Kfi.     0  =  62-95  ;  H= 8-25. 
01358     „     0-3132  CO,  and  0*0973  H^O.     0-62-90  ;  H  =  7-96. 
^-^858     „     8-6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  10°  and  759  mm.     N«5-52. 
Cji^H2i04N  requires  0  =  62*92  \  H  =  7-86  ;  N  =  5-24  per  cent, 

Deternii nations  of  methoxyl  and  of  the  molecular  weight  are  given 
for  the  analogous  methyl  compound. 

Semi'OrlJioanUidotri'methyl  oxalate,  C02Me'C(0Me)2-NHPh,  is  formed 
from  the  amide  chloride  of  methyl  oxanilate  by  the  action  of  sodiam 
methoxide  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  that  just  described  for 
the  ethyl  compound.  It  forms  colourless  needles  melting  at  80 — 82° 
and  boiling  at  I8272O  mm,  : 
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K9K':  0U65  gave  0-3120  CO2  and  0-0878  HgO.     C  =  5448  ;  H  =  6-70. 

'^i^-  01858     „     10-1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  10°  and  749  mm.     N«  6-40. 

,^7,  01651     „     0-5131  AgJ.     OMe  =  41-00. 

Kii'-  0-2153  in  benzene  gave  A<  =  0-401°     M.W.-  223. 

,j^^        CjiHi^O^N   requires   0  =  58*66;    H  =  6-66;    N-:6-22;    OMe-:41-30 

per  cent.     M. W.  =  226. 

These  data  taken  along  with  the  mode  of  formation  leave  very 
little  doubt  that  the  compounds  have  the  constitutions  ascribed  to 
them. 

An  attempt  to  obtain  the  compound  C02Et'C(0Me)j'NHPh  by 
acting  on  CO^Et-CClg'NHPh  with  sodium  methozide  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  mixture  of  C02Me'C(0Me)j'NHPh  and 

COgEt-qOMeVNHPh 
(compare  Trans.,  loc.  cU,,  989). 


ySr.'- 


yS 

*!::>'  Trans/ormationt  of  the  Semi-orthoanilido-oxailaUs. 

The  esters  condense  with  aniline  only  on  heating  for  some  time 
at  200°,  when  diphenylamidino-oxanilide,  CO-NHPh-CINPh-NHPh 
(Klinger,  lac,  cU. ;  Trans.,  1901,  79,  700),  and  not  the  amidino-ester, 
COjR-C'.NPh-NHPh,  is  formed. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  transform  the  ortho-esters  by  loss  of 
alcohol  into  the  corresponding  semi-iT-phenylimino-oxalic  esters, 
although  the  change 

C02K-C(OR)2-NHPh  — >  C02R-C(0R):NPh  +  R0H 
would  a  priori  be  deemed  most  likely. 

As  already  indicated,  the  ortho-esters  distil  unaltered  under  low 
Vi:  pressures,  and  when  heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure  they  undergo  the 
profound  changes  described  later.  It  seemed  likely  that  warming  with 
acetic  anhydride  might  effect  the  desired  loss  of  alcohol.  It  does,  but 
the  imino-ether,  which  doubtless  first  results,  is  further  decomposed 
by  the  acetic  acid  liberated  in  the  reaction  into  oxanilate  and  acetic 
ester,  for  example : 
C02EfC(0Et):NPh  +  CaH.Og  ->  COgEfCO-NHPh  +  CgHjOj-CgH^. 

Neutralisation  during  the  action  by  previously  adding  an  excess  of 
pyridine  did  not  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

When  semi-orthoanilidotrietbyl  oxalate  is  heated  in  the  oil-bath 
under  the  ordinary  pressure,  decomposition  commences  at  270°, 
accompanied  by  the  distillation  of  a  colourless  liquid,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  action,  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  liquid  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  phenylcarbimide.  In  a  partial  vacuum  a  further  oily 
fraction  passed  over  between  140 — 160°/ 10  mm.,  in  which  no  single 
product  could  be  detected,  but  which  possibly  contained  ethyl  oxanilate. 


.    It  ■' 


Ifj*-' 
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phenylurethane,  and  very  small  quantities  of  semi-^-plienylimiDO- 
oxalicdiethyl  ester.  The  residue  in  the  flask  did  not  distil  at  270^  and 
crystallised  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  101 — 104^ : 

01530  gave  0-3768  COg  and  00815  HgO.     O  =  67-16  ;  H  «  5-92. 

01420     „     0-3482  CO2    „    0  0762  H^O.     C  =  66-87  ;  H- 586. 

01474     „     10-8  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  760  mm.     N-8-60. 
Ci9H2o04N2  requires  C  =  67*06 ;  H  =  5-90 ;  N  =  8-23  per  cent. 

The  methyl  analogue  is  formed  from  semi-orthophenylamidotrimeihyl 
(Oxalate  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  after  two  crystaliisa- 
(tions  from  chloroform  and  methyl  alcohol  forms  needles  melting  at 
131—133°: 

•01370  gave  03278  OOg  and  0-0754  HjO.     C=  65-25  ;  H  =  5-30. 

0-1464     „     11-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  746  mm.     N-9-01. 

0-2492     „     0-3729  Agl.     OMe  =  19-74. 
iCi^HigO^Ng  requires   0  =  6538;    H  =  612;   N«8-97;   OMe=  19-87 

per  cent. 

From  the  analyses  and  methoxyl  estimations,  which  indicate  two 
'Such  groups,  the  compounds  described  above  are  formulated  as 
PhN:C(0Et)-NPh-C0-C02Et  and  PhN:C(0Me)-NPh*CO-C0,Me,  that 
is,  as  the  ethyl  and  methyl  isoethers  of  ethyl  and  methyl  diphenylaxaluraUs 
respectively. 

Support  is  lent  to  this  formulation  from  the  circumstance  that  on 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  compound  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
of  the  methyl  compound  with  boiling  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  both 
yield  diphenylparabanic  acid,  C0(NPh-C0)2,  thus  : 

PhN:C(0Et)-NPh*C0-C02Et  ->  PhNH-CO-NPh-00-(X),H 


PhN-CO' 


r- 
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XCII. — T/ie  Injluence  of  Substitution  in   the   Nucleus 
on  the  Rate  of  Oxidxition  of  the  Side-Chain.     III. 
Oxidation  of  the  Nitro-  and  Chloronitro-derivatives 
of  Toluene. 
By  Julius  Berbnd  Cohen  and  Henrt  James  Hodsman. 

In  two  former  communications  by  Cohen  and  Miller  (Trans.,  1904,  86, 
174  and  1622),  the  influence  of  the  halogens  in  determining  the  rate  of 
pxidation  of  the  side-chain  was  studied.      The  present  paper  oontaina 
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'"  ^'i  an  account  of  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro-  and  chloronitro-toluenes. 

ri'j'^  The   same   method  has  been  employed  as  that  previously  described 

sj-kA.  (loc.  cit,). 

.  :  .  The  following  table  contains  the  result  of  five  series  of  experiments 

>; :  in  which  the  isomeric  compounds  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 

^.  quantity  of  acid  formed,  beginning  with  the  least  oxidised  compound. 

^^^ .  For   comparison   the  isomeric  chlorobromotoluenes  are  added  in  the 
last  column.     The  experimental  details  are  given  later. 


•3C 


Scries  I.  Scries  11.        Series  III.      Series  IV.        Series  V. 

2  hours  2)  hoars         4)  hours  4  hours  5  hours  1|  hours 

at  130— 140*.  atl30-144^  atl28— 138'.  at  121— 138'.  atll9— 122^  atl39— 147^ 


NO^: 

:C1. 

NO,: 

:C1. 

NO,: 

:C1. 

NOa  :  CI. 

NO,  :  CI. 

CI  :  Br- 

'Al    '■ 

2 

:3 

2 

:3 

2 

:8 

— 

2  :3 

3:& 

2 

:5 

2 

:5 

2 

:5 

— 

2  :5 

2  :5 

ai/-" 

2 

:6 

2 

:6 

♦2 

:6 

— 

2:6 

2:^ 

,/  i 

3 

:6 

3; 

:5 

*3 

:5 

— 

,3:^ 

6  :2 

•  •<  "..> 

3 

:5 

3 

:6 

3 

:6 

,8:6 

2  :3 

_  •  '  ,': 

3 

:2 

»3 

:2 

3 

:2 

*8:2 

— 

3  :2 

i; 

4  ; 

:2 

4: 

:  2 

4 

:3 

4  :2 

— 

4  :  2  and  2 

•4: 

:3 

4  ; 

:3 

4 

:2 

4  :3 

— 

4:3 

-1-^" ' 

3 

:4 

3 

:  4 

3 

:  4 

— 

— 

3  :4 

«*''''  •  Position  of  4-ch1oro-2-niti'otohiene. 

^^.  ^  Excluding  the  4-chloro-2-nitroto1uene,  which  occupies  an  exceptional 

position  in  the  series  and  is  considered  later,  the  general  result  may 

^,^fi  be  summarised  as   follows.      The  compounds   with  the   nitro-group 

,..'•  in  the  ortho-position  are  least  oxidised,  those  with  the  nitro-group  in 

"^..w  the  para-popition  are  most  oxidised,  whilst  the  me ta-com pounds  stand 

'"],^  midway   between  the  two.      It  follows  therefore   that   the   rate  of 

'    ^  oxidation   is  mainly   dependent  on  the  position  of  the  nitro-group. 

^'''  This  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  oxidising  the  three  nitrotoluenes, 

\  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  order  is  maintained. 

*  Series  VI. — Oxidation  ofths  NUrotoiuenes. 
Time,  J  hour.     Temperature,  128—131°. 

M.  p.  of  acid  tWeight  of 

Weight    Calculated  as     ^— ^ — *>»  unchanged 

of  acid,    uitrotoluene.    Found.           Correct,  substance.  Total. 

Ortho    0176            0-144      Very  impure        147°  0-833        0*977 

Meta    0-275            0225        136—189°      140—141  0-760        0*985 

Para 0-302            0-248        234—236            238  0769        1017 

*  In  all  series,  the  weight  of  each  isomer ide  oxidised  was  1  gram. 

t  The  weight  of  unchanged  substance  was  estimated  merely  as  a  check  on  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed,  but,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  chloronitrotoluene,  the 
values  obtained  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  accurate. 

On  comparing  the  series  of  chloronitrotoluenes  with  the  dihalogen 
derivatives  it  wUl  be  seen  that  they  both  agree  as  regards  the  para* 
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substituted  compounds  (4:2,  2:4,  4:3,  and  3  : 4),  all  of  which  an 
more  easily  oxidised  than  the  other  members  of  the  series.  li 
appears  then  that  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  para-group  present.  In  the  case  of 
the  ortho-  and  meta-substituents,  the  meta-halogen  in  the  dihalogen 
derivatives  retards  the  oxidation  the  most,  whereas  in  the  nitro- 
halogen  series  it  is  the  ortho-nitro-group  which  possesses  this  fnnctioiu 
The  result  is  that  in  the  dihalogen  compounds  the  dimeta-compoond 
occupies  the  first  place  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of  ortho-oompoandS| 
whereas  in  the  nitro-halogen  series  the  ortho-nitro-compounds  stand 
first  on  the  list  and  are  followed  by  the  meta-nitro-derivatives. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  4-chloro-2*nitrotoluene  fluctuates  in 
a  way  which  we  found  at  first  some  difficulty  in  explaining.  On 
examining  the  table  on  p.  971,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
oxidised  appears  to  vary  inversely  with  the  length  of  time  daring 
which  the  substance  is  in  contact  with  the  oxidising  agents  Now, 
if  the  acid  first  formed  is  rapidly  attacked  by  the  oxidising  agent^ 
continued  action  may  result  in  its  complete  disintegration,  aooom- 
panied  by  the  elimination  of  chlorine  as  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is 
the  case  both  the  amount  of  acid  formed  and  the  total  quantity  of  the 
products  would  show  a  low  result.  The  following  experiments  were 
undertaken  in  order  to  elucidate  these  points.  The  estimation  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  oxidised  products  was  effected  as  follows. 

The  organic  portion  was  extracted  with  ether  from  the  contents 
of  the  tube  and  the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off.  The  ethereal  layer  was 
then  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water  which  was  added  to  the 
aqueous  portion  already  separated.  An  excess  of  i^/10  silver  nitrate 
was  added,  and,  after  filtering  off  the  silver  chloride,  the  excess  was 
estimated  with  i\r/10  ammonium  thiocyanate. 

In  the  following  table  the  effect  of  protracted  oxidation  on  the 
nucleus  of  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotoluene  is  well  marked.      The  amount 

Sbries  IY. — OxicUUian  of  the  Chhrtmiiraioluensg. 

Time,  4  hours.     Temperature,  121 — 133°. 

Hydro- 
Weight    Changed    chloric 
Calculated  ofun-        +a&-    acid  calcn> 

Weight         OS  M.  p.  of  acid,      changed    changed    lated  as 

of      chloionitro-  •  *  %     sub-  sub-    chloronitro- 

NO2 :  CI.  acid.       toluene.     Found.       Correct,    stance,      stance,     toluene.    Total. 

2  :  4     0-689        0587     126— 138*  140— 148'  0-309        0*896        0-166       1-061* 
4  :  2    0-702        0-697     136—142    142—144     0-828        0-926        0005      0-9» 

3  :  2    0  091         0-588     175—180         179  0*326        0*914        0-009       0-928 

3  :  6     0-643         0-647     160—100         165  0*406         0*962         0*003       0*965 

4  :  3    0-704        0  699     135—140    185—186    0807        0*906        O-Oll       0*917 

*  The  excess  over  I  gram  of  original  substance  must  be  placed  to  the  accoont  of 
ninchanged  substance  which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
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of  h7dt*ochloric  acid  set  free  is  at  least  fifteen  times  greater  than  that 
derived  from  the  other  compounds  of  the  series  in  which  the  nitro- 
group  is  not  in  the  ortho-position. 

This  effect  on  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotoluene  is  shared  by  all  the 
ortho-nitro-derivatives,  for  although  they  are  less  readily  oxidised 
than  the  4-chloro-2-nitro-compound,  they  all  form  hydrochloric  acid 
and  give  a  low  total  yield  of  products.  The  other  isomerides  not 
containing  an  ortho-nitro-group  yield  only  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  low  yields  from  the  ortho-nitro-com- 
pounds  are  shown  in  the  following  series  (III). 

Series  III. — OxidcUion  of  the  Chloronitrotolueties, 


Time, 

4^  hours. 

Temperature,  123— 

-133°. 

Weight 
of  acid 

Calculated 
as  chloro- 

M.  p.  ol 

"acid. 

Weight  of 
unchanged 

NO, 

.01. 

formed. 

iiitrotoluene. 

Found. 

Correct. 

substance. 

Total. 

2, 

4 

0-572 

0-487 

125-138'* 

140-143'' 

0194 

0-681 

2 

6 

0-513 

0-437 

130-155 

161 

0-318 

0-755 

2 

3 

0-421 

0-358 

170—220 

235 

0-448 

0-806 

2 

:5 

0*456 

0-387 

115—130 

137—138 

0-429 

0-816 

3 

:2 

0-855 

0-728 

175—180 

179 

0-149 

0-877 

4 

:3 

0-859 

0-731 

155—168 

185-186 

0-170 

0-901 

3 

:5 

0774 

0-659 

145—150 

148-149 

0-261 

0-920 

4 

:2 

0-887 

0-755 

138—143 

142—144 

0-177 

0-932 

3 

:6 

0-825 

0-702 

150—168 

165 

0-266 

0-968 

3 

:4 

1-056 

0-898 

165-180 

178-180 

0-076 

0-974 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  set 
free  by  the  ortho-nitro-compounds  compared  with  the  3  : 5  and  3  : 4 
chloronitrotoluenes. 


Sebies  y. — Oxidation  of  tfie  Chloranilrotoliienes, 


Time,  5  hours.     Temperature,  119—122° 


Hydro. 


Weight 

Weight 

chloric 

Weight 

Calcu- 

of un- 

acM calcu- 

of 

lated  as 

M.  p.  0 

f  acid. 

changed 

changed 

lated  as 

sub- 

+ un-  chloronitro 

NO, 

:C1 

formed. 

toluene. 

Found. 

Correct. 

stance. 

changed. 

toluene. 

Total. 

2 

3 

0-185 

0-167 

180—220" 

235' 

0-696 

0*853 

0-046 

0-899 

2 

•6 

0-220 

0-187 

115—130 

137-138 

0-747 

0-933 

0-049 

0-982 

2 

6 

0-258 

0-219 

130-155 

161 

0-697 

0-916 

0-055 

0-971 

2 

4 

0-440 

0-374 

120—135 

140-143 

0-524 

0-898 

0  099 

0-997 

S 

5 

0-289 

0-246 

140—146 

148—149 

0-722 

0-968 

0-010 

0  978 

3 

4 

0-729 

0-620 

166—175 

178—180 

0-369 

0-979 

0  009 

0-988 

The  amount  of  chlorine  set  free  from  the  nucleus  appears  to  bear 
an  approximately  constant  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  substance  oxidised 
from  the  following  table. 
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Weight  of 

HCl  calculated  as 

Weight  of 
acid  formed. 

NO, 

;CI. 

chloronitroteluene. 

Ratio. 

(      2  ; 

:3 

0*046 

0185 

0-25 

Series   V 

)     2  : 

:5 

0-049 

0-220 

0-22 

i     2  : 

:  6 

0  055 

0-258 

0-21 

(     2  : 

:  4 

0099 

0-440 

0-22 

Series  IV 

2  : 

:4 

0-165 

0-689 

0-24 

From  this  it  appears  probable  that  the  action  on  the  nucleus  and 
on  the  side-chain  are  closely  related,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
second  change  depends  on  the  first. 

Experimental. 

Several  of  the  compounds  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
iprepared  by  special  methods.  The  3-chloro-2-nitrotoluene  has  not 
ibeen  previously  described  and  was  first  obtained  by  one  of  us  in 
•conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennett,  so  that  all  the  ten  isomeric 
«chloronitrotoluenes  are  now  known.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
^-chloro-2-nitrotoluene»  Noelting  and  Stocklin's  method  {Ber.f  1891, 
.24,  564)  was  found  unsatisfactory  and  was  accordingly  modified. 

3'Chloro-2'nUrotolue7i4, — 2  :  6-Dinitrotoluene  was  reduced  to 
2  : 6-nitrotoluidiDe  in  the  usual  way  and  the  basic  group  aoetjlaied. 
'Ten  grams  of  the  nitroacetotoluidide  were  dissolved  in  30  cc.  of 
ihot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  dry  chlorine  was  at  once  passed  into  the 
solution  which  was  not  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  way  chlorinaiioo 
proceeds  without  any  crystallisation  of  the  original  substance. 
When  the  increase  in  weight  roughly  corresponded  to  the  substitution 
of  one  atom  of  chlorine  the  process  was  stopped.  After  standing 
overnight,  some  of  the  chlorinated  product  usually  separated  out; 
otherwise  crystallisation  was  hastened  by  cooling  the  solution  in  ice 
.-and  salt.  These  crystals,  which  were  not  very  pure  (m.  p.  110 — 125^), 
i^ere  filtered  off  and  a  further  quantity  of  chlorinated  product  was 
o1i)tained  as  an  oil  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  filtrate.  The  oil 
ipartially  solidified  to  a  viscid  mass  from  which  the  substance  was 
obtained  by  repeated  extraction  with  boiling  water.  The  crude 
product  was  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  finally  from  water  and 
melted  at  150—152°     On  analysis  : 

v0'2607  gave  01610  AgCl.     CI  - 16-28. 

CgH^OgNjiCl  requires  Gl«  15-54  per  cent 

By  heating  the  substance  in  a  sealed  tube  with  five  times  its  weight 
<of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  the  acetyl  group  was  removed,  and 
'the  amino-group  was  then  replaced  by  hydrogen  by  the  usual  method 
•of  diazotising  in  alcohol.  The  product  was  purified  by  draining  it  for 
^several  hours  on   a  porous  plate,  cooled  in  ice,  and  then  melted  at 
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22 — 23^.      The  yields   were   very   small.      The  constitution  of  the 
chloronitrotoluene  was  determined  as  follows.     The  acetyl  derivative 
of  the  chloronitrotoluidine   was   hydrolysed  and    the    amino-group 
replaced  by  chlorine.     The  product  was  then  nitrated  and  gave  a 
dichlorodinitrotoluene   melting    at    100 — lOP.      Now,    according  to 
Cohen  and  Dakin  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1129,  1131)  this  melting  point 
corresponds    to    the    2 : 5-dichlorodinitrotoluene    and     not    to    the  •. 
2  i  3-dichloro-com pound,  m.p.  71°,  which  is  the  only  other  likely  product. . 
The  chlorine  therefore  enters  the  ortho-position  to  the  nitro-group,  the  , 
reactions  taking  place  as  follows  : 

Me  Me  Me 

OjN/^NHAc    __^     OaN/^.NHAc    _^    OaN/^NH, 


(160°)  (153°)  (95°) 

:  ^  Me  Me 


NO, 

(68—70°)  (101°). 

^^:  The  melting  points  of  the  different  compounds  aregifven  witH  tbe^ 
respective  formulas. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  dinitro -derivative  of  the  ehloronitro. 
toluene  was  prepared  melting  at  68 — 70°  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  of 
the  chloronitrotoluidine  which  melted  at  212 — 213°. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  derivative  of  the  nitroacetotoluidide 
the  process  of  chlorination  should  not  be  prolonged;  otherwise  a 
second  hydrogen  atom  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine. 

In  one  experiment  5  grams  of  the  2-nitro-6-acetotoluidide  dissolved 
in  10  o.c.  of  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  were  kept  at  100°  for  five  hours 
during  which  time  dry  chlorine  was  passed  into  the  solution.  The 
product  was  separated  by  cooling  in  ice  and  salt,  and  by  adding  a  little 
alcohol.     It  was  recrystaliised  from  alcohol  and  melted  at  195 — 197°  : 

0-3282  gave  03528  AgCl.     01  - 26-67, 

CgHgOjNjCla  requires  01-26-99  per  cent. 

The  formula  of  the  dichloro-compound  is  probably 

Me 

o.n/\nhac. 
Oil     Jci 

5-ChlorO'2-nitroioltiene, — m-Toluidine  was  acetylated  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  the  product  freed  from  the  anhydride  by  allowing 
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it  to  stand  in  contact  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  8olation»  for  oUier 
wise  the  subsequent  nitration  does  not  proceed  smoothly. 

To  two  parts  of  m^usetotolaidide  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  eight  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cooled  below 
20°,  one  part  of  fuming  nitric  acid  was  gradually  added,  the  temper- 
ature being  kept  at  5 — 10°.  The  nitro-group  enters  the  para-podtion 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  ortho-position  to  the  amino-group.  The 
product  was  immediately  poured  into  water,  which  precipitated  the 
nitro-compounds. 

The  acetyl  group  was  removed  by  heating  the  product  on  the  water- 
bath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  H^O^ :  1  vol.  water)  until 
all  had  passed  into  solution.  After  neutralising  the  acid  with  sodium 
carbonate  the  base  was  distilled  with  steam  to  remove  the  4-nitro- 
rn^toluidine  which  is  more  volatile  than  the  2-nitro-compound.  When 
the  melting  point  of  the  distillate  became  constant,  the  residue  was 
filtered,  washed,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  (m.  p.  135 — 138°). 

The  amino-group  was  replaced  by  chlorine,  giving  5-chloro-2-nitro* 
toluene  which  was  purified  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  : 

0-2968  gave  0-2502  AgCl.     CI  =  20-85. 

CyHgOjNCl  requires  01  =  20-69  per  cent. 

The  remaining  isomerides  were  obtained  by  well-known  methods. 
Details  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  Series  I  and  II  of 
the  chloronitrotoluenes  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

Sebiks  I. — Oxidaium  qf  the  ChlaronUratoluens$, 
Time,  2  hours.     Temperature,  130—140°. 


Calculated 

M.  p. 

of  acid. 

Acid 

as  chloro- 

Unchanged 

N02 

:C1. 

formed. 

uitro  toluene. 

.   Found. 

Correct. 

subetanoe. 

Total. 

2 

:3 

0111 

0-095 

180— 195* 

235' 

0-873 

0968 

3 

:2 

0-286 

0-243 

175—180 

179 

0-655 

0898 

2 

:4 

0-314 

0  267 

125—135 

140—148 

0-668 

0-935 

4 

:2 

0-288 

0-245 

135—140 

142-144 

0-782 

1-027 

2 

:5 

0132 

0-112 

122—132 

137—138 

0-836 

0^48 

5 

:2 

0-211 

0-180 

155—161 

165 

0-812 

0-992 

2: 

:  6 

0160 

0136 

140—155 

161 

0-828 

0  961 

3: 

:  4 

0-634 

0-454 

175—180 

185 

0-515 

0  969 

4  : 

:3 

0-296 

0-252 

137—141 

178—180 

0-719 

0-971 

3  : 

:5 

0-213 

0181 

145—148 

148—149 

0-812 

0-993 
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MICE 


JSTL 


i54:  • 


Series  H.—Time,  2^  hours.     Temperature,  130—140'' 


NOg: 

2  : 

3  : 
2  : 

4  : 
2  : 

5  : 

2  : 

3  : 

4  : 
3  : 


01. 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

4 


Acid 
formed. 
0103 
0-630 
0-542 
0-583 
0-816 
0-436 
0-327 
0-672 
0-634 
0-432 


Calcalatcd 

as  chloro- 

nitro  toluene. 

0-088 

0-451 

0-461 

0-496 

0-269 

0-371 

0-278 

0-672 

0  540 

0-368 


Tab  University, 
Leeds. 


M.  p.  of  acid. 


Found. 
185— 200° 
177—181 
124—136 
135—140 
123—134 
157—161 
145—155 
170—177 
136—141 
146—149 


Correct. 

235" 

179 
140-143 
142—144 
137—138 

165 

161 
178—180 
185—186 
148-149 


Unchanged 
substance. 
0-869 
0-460 
0-388 
0-486 
■  0-646 
0-665 
0-639 
0-279 
0-403 
0-584 


Total. 
0-967 
0-911 
0-844 
0-982 
0-915 
0-936 
0-917 
0-861 
0-943 
0-952 
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XCIII. — The  Interaction  of  Cyanodihydrocarvone^  Amyl 
Nitrite^  and  Sodium  Ethoxide.      Part  I. 

By  Arthur  Lapwobth  and  Elkan  Wechsleb. 

In  extending  the  investigation  of  cyclic  )3-cyanoketones  (Trans.,  1906| 
89|  955,  1819,  and  1869)  a  method  of  degrading  these  to  open-chain 
compounds  was  sought  for  and  cyanodihydrocarvone  was  the  first  com- 
pound experimented  on,  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  method  of  breaking  open  the  ring  by  the 
Beckmann  process  applied  to  the  oxime,  or  Baeyer's  method  in  which 
Caro's  reagent  is  used  to  oxidise  the  ketone,  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  The  use  of  alkyl  nitrites  in  presence  of  mineral  acids,  which 
with  saturated  ketones  containing  the  group  ICH'CO'  often  causes 
ring  scission,  was  in  this  instance  avoided  because  of  the  probability  of 
attack  at  the  propenyl  group.  Conversion  of  the  compound  into  an 
a-monocarboxylic  ester  or  the  a-cyano-derivative  was  attempted,  but 
again  without  success. 

The  effect  of  amyl  nitrite  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  instead  of 
mineral  acids  was  next  investigated,  it  being  anticipated  that  the 
iffonitroso-compound, 

would  be  found ;  but  although  the  product  has  the  empirical  formula 
CuHj^O^Nj  it  gave  a  colourless  solution  in  alkalis,  was  apparently  not 
affected  by  boiling  with  sodium  bisulphite  solution,  and  was  not 
decomposed  like  t«onitrosocamphor  when  heated  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
with  sodium  nitrite.  After  treatment  with  boiling  acetyl  chloride  it 
VOL.  XCI.  3^  J 
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was  nearly  all  recovered  unchanged  and,  although  it  reacted  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  in  the  cold,  the  product  when  poured  into 
water  once  more  yielded  the  original  substance. 

It  did  not  respond  to  any  of  the  usual  tests  for  ketonic  compounds, 
and  when  heated  with  alkalis  in  presence  of  ferrous  hydroxide  did  not 
yield  a  trace  of  ferrocyanide,  the  absence  of  the  group  IG(GN)*CH*(X)* 
thus  being  indicated. 

When  the  compound  was  warmed  /or  some  days  with  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  water-bath,  ammonium  chloride  and  a  crystalline  acid  were 
formed,  carbon  dioxide  being  eliminated.  The  new  acid  had  the 
formula  CgHj^-CO^H,  was  optically  inactive,  and  when  distilled  with 
soda-lime  gave  a  large  proportion  of  a  benzenoid  hydrocarbon  which 
was  identified  as  ^-cumene,  of  which,  therefore,  the  inactive  acid  was 
evidently  a  nucleal  monocai  boxy  lie  acid  ;  as  it  was  not  identical  with 
the  two  known  nucleal  acids  it  follows  that  it  was  probably  the  third, 
namely,  that  having  the  structure 

COjII 

JCH3 

The  mechanism  of  the  curious  change  whereby  this  compound  was 
produced  from  cyanodihydrocarvone  appeared  worthy  of  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  experiments  have  been  in  progress  during  the  last  two 
years  with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  are  the  inter- 
mediate stages  in  this  conversion,  involving  also  the  atttempt  to 
establish  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  dealt  with.  This  paper 
contains  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  results  hitherto 
obtained. 

The  action  of  cold  acids  on  the  supposed  Monitroso-componnd  was 
first  investigated.  This  leads  to  the  formation  of  (a)  an  isomeric  com- 
pound (L'),*  CjjHi^OjNg,  with  properties  very  like  those  of  the  original 
material,  and  probably  stereoisomeric  with  it,  (6)  of  two  isomeric  basic 
substances  B  and  B',  Cj^H^gOgNj,  formed  by  union  with  one  molecular 
proportion  of  water.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  three  products 
depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  mineral  acid  and  the  duration  of 
its  action. 

When  the  original  compound  or  the  base  formed  in  largest  quantity 
is  warmed  with  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  for  some  time,  traces  of 
ammonia  are  evolved,  and  on  subsequent  titration  of  the  solutions  with 
acids  it  is  found  that  one  molecular  proportion  of  alkali  has  been 
neutralised.     On  adding  excess  of  acid  to  the  solution  in  the  latter 

*  For  conveDience  in  referring  to  some  of  the  compouuda  dealt  with,  they  an 
designated  by  suitable  letters  or  lymbols.  The  supposed  iwnitroao-coinpoimd  hanag 
pi-uved  to  be  a  lactam  is  referred  to  as  the  lactam  (L). 
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(^  c ...      instance  the  base  is  recovered  unchanged,  so  that  lactone  formation 

"  >rc       occurs  almost  instaotaneously. 
K13  In  the  case  where  the  original  compound  (L)  has  been  treated  with 

:%^'&'  excess  of  alkali,  addition  of  mineral  acid  causes  the  precipitation  of  a 
new  carboxylic  acid  (A)  having  the  formula  Ci^HigONj-COgH.  This 
is  amphoteric  in  character,  dissolves  readily  in  sodium  carbonate 
solution  and  also  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  latter 
instance  a  crystalline  hydrochloride  is  sometimes  obtained.  It  is  recon- 
verted into  the  compound  (L)  by  heat  or  by  treatment  with  certain 
dehydrating   agents,  which  suggests  that  the  acid  (A)  contains  an 

"^'  ^^       amino-group  as  well  as  a  carboxyl  group  and  may  be  represented  as 

^-1}.       and  that  the  compound  (L)  is  its  lactam,  C^o-^is^^^nn  ' 

*'  supported  by  the  bitter  tasbe  associated  with  the  latter  substance. 

Satisfactory  confirmation  of  this  supposition  has  been  obtained  by 
converting  the  sodium  derivative  of  the  lactam  into  its  methyl  deriv- 
ative (LMe)  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide.  This  has  no  longer  any 
acidic  character,  a  fact  explained  by  the  conversion  of  the  group 
•NH'CO*   into   •N(CHj)*CO',   but  it   is  converted  on  heating  with 

<NH'CH 
CO  H     ^* 

Both  the  methylated  lactam  and  the  acid  are  converted  by  cold  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a  basic  compound  closely  resembling  the  lactonic 
i^'        base  (B)  of  which  it  represents  the  methyl  derivative  and  may  be 

»'■ 


*'- 


if' 


a  view 


referred  to  as  (BMe). 

When  the  methylated  base  (BMe)  is  warmed  with  dilute  acids  and 

the  solution  is  subsequently  rendered  alkaline  and  distilUd,  melhyl- 
i:y  amine  is  evolved  in  nearly  quantitative  amount,  an  observation  which 
f*'  supplies  the  labt  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  the  supposed 
f^  Monitrosocyanodibydrocarvone  (L)  is  a  lactam  which  owes  its  acidic 
'^  character  to  the  presence  of  the  'Nn'OO*  group. 
/  The  principal  product  besides  methylamine,  which  results  on  hydro- 

^'         lysis  of  the  base  (BMe)  with  dilute  acid,  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
^'  obtained,  together  with  ammonia,  by  the  similar  treatment  of  the 

non-methylated    base   (B).     It   is   an   acid   which   has   the   formula 
:;  C11H17O5N  and  will  be  referred  to  as  "  the  lactonic  acid."      It  may  be 

f  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid,  but 

when  warmed  with  excess  of  alkalis  for  some  time  it  neutralises  two 
t  equivalent  proportions.     Like  the  bases  (B)  and  (BMe)  therefore,  it  is 

I  lactonic   in   character,  and   the   original   acid   is   regenerated   when 

liberated  from  the  solution  of  the  disodium  salt. 

Although  tlie  lactonic  acid  behaves  in  the  cold  as  a  monobasic  acid 
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and  decomposes  carbonates,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  if  it  is  a 
carboxjlic  acid,  for  if  it  is  dissolved  in  ice-cold  potassium  carbonate 
and  treated  with  potassium  permanganate  a  compound  separateB  from 
the  alkaline  solution  which  contains  certainly  either  10  or  11  carbon 
atoms,  as  shown  by  the  ratio  between  the  content  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  and  yet  no  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  or  any  otiier 
compound  which  could  conceivably  be  produced  by  the  elimination  of 
one  or  two  carbon  atoms  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  forced  to  conclude  therefore  that  the  oxidation  product  contains 
all  the  carbon  atoms  present  in  the  original  compound,  which  therefore 
can  hardly  be  a  carboxylic  acid.  The  lactone  ring  which  it  contains  is 
thus  probably  the  same  as  that  present  in  the  base  (6)  and  arises  from 
the  carboxylic  group  of  the  amino-acid  (A). 

This  acid  gives  a  series  of  characteristic  colour  reactions  and  when 
it  is  heated  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  is  slowly  transformed  into 
trimethylbenzoic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia. 
It  is  extremely  stable  towards  hot  alkalis,  apart  from  the  rnptore  of 
the  lactone  ring,  but  it  is  reduced  if  ferrous  hydroxide  is  present^ 
ammonia  being  liberated.  The  products  of  this  change  are  at  present 
under  examination. 

The  absence  of  a  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  in  the  case  of 
the  base  suggests  that  the  change  whereby  it  yields  the  lactonic  acid 
involves  the  replacement  of  'NHg  by  *0H,  the  latter  having  a  phenolic 

function.  If  so,  then  the  grouping  }>CIC*NH2  is  present  in  the  base 
(B)  and  in  the  acid  (A.)  from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  is  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  last  two  compounds  towards 
nitrous  acid ;  both  yield  yellow  precipitates  with  nitrous  acid  in 
extremely  dilute  solutions,  but  the  methylated  compounds  do  not 
behave  in  this  way,  nor  does  the  lactonic  acid  from  which  the  amino- 
group  has  been  removed.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  formation  of 
these  products  depends  on  the  intermediate  existence  of  dia«MX>m- 

pounds  which  the  presence  of  the  grouping  ^CIG'NH,  would 
probably  facilitate,  since  aromatic  amines  contain  this  otherwise 
unusual  complex.  The  comparatively  low  basicity  of  these  derivatives 
and  the  acid  reaction  of  the  amino-acids,  a  class  of  substances  usually 
nearly  neutral  towards  indicators,  is  perhaps  also  attributable  to  this 
structure. 

The  discussion  of  the  precise  constitution  of  the  compounds 
described  in  this  paper  as  well  as  of  their  relationship  to  the  original 
cyanodihydrocarvone  may  be  deferred  until  further  experimental 
evidence  has  been  adduced. 
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fii*: 


Experimental. 

vrxT 

BE.  The  Lactam  (L),  C,oHi80N<  »      . 

jt^.  Dihydrocyanocarvone    (59   grams)    was    mixed  with  an    ice-cold 

^'^'  solution  of  sodium  (8  grams)  in  absolute  alcohol  (200  c.c.)  and  amyl 
Q(..  nitrite  (43  grams)  gradually  added,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed 
to  rise  above  0^.  The  whole  was  allowed  to  remain  for  about  twelve 
hours,  when  it  was  poured  into  about  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
After  filteriog  from  a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  carbon 
dioxide  was  passed  into  the  clear  brown  solution,  and  the  new 
compound  separated  as  a  white,  voluminous,  gelatinous  precipitate ;  this 
was  collected,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The  yield  was 
about  45  grams  : 

0-2434  gave  05734  CO,  and  01495  HgO.     C  =  642  ;  H  =  69. 
01282     „      14-35  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  IPand  773  mm.   N  »  13*6. 

^n^iAN,  requires  C  =  64-0.  H  =  6-8 ;  N  =  13-4  per  cent. 
The  substance  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  acetone, 
benzene,  acetic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate,  less  readily  so  in  ether,  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  carbon  disulphide,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  carbon 
disulphide  and  nearly  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  dissolves  to 
some  extent  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It 
crystallises  from  alcohol  or  from  hot  water  in  slender  needles  meltiug 
ir^        at  138—139°. 

is^  The  crystals  are  flat  and  show  straight  extinction  in  polarised  light, 

^'^'  fheir  directions  of  greatest  length  and  elasticity  being  coincident. 
^'  When  fused  between  glass  slips  the  compound  sets  to  translucent 
i  <  patches  which  crack  radially  from  a  number  of  centres,  whilst  at  the 
'^^  edges  of  the  n^s  are  seen  a  few  large,  flat  needles  or  oblique,  six-sided 
%'         plates. 

^  Ooe  gram,  dissolved  and  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol, 

y'  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  15°.     The  observed  rotation  was 

^  +  9*68°,  whence  [ajo  +121° 

The  substance  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  forming 

^  a  colourless  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide  or 

\  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  as  a  mass  of  minute  needles.     It  at  once 

discharges  the  colour  of  ice-cold  potassium  permanganate  or  that  of  a 

solution  of   bromine  in  acetic  acid,  even   when  sodium  acetate  is 

present. 

As  this  compound  was  at  first  believed  to  be  an  ordinary  i^onitroso- 
derivative  of  cyanodihydrocarvone,  many  attempts  were  made  to  cause 
it  to  undergo  the  Beckmann  transformation.  It  was  recovered 
unaltered,  however,  after  prolonged  treatment   with   boiliug  acetyl 
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chloride,  cold  phosphorus,  pentachloride,  or  trichlonde,  or  with  tolaene- 
sulphonic  chloride  and  hot  sodium  hydroxide  or  pyridina  With  hot 
phosphorus  chlorides  it  was  attacked,  but  the  products  contained  mnefa 
phosphorus.  No  trace  of  hydrogen  cyanide  was  removed  on  boiling 
the  substance  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  ferrous  hydroxide,  but 
ammonia  was  liberated.  It  was  not  altered  when  heated  with 
sulphurous  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  or  with  boiling  sodium 
bisulphite,  and  when  shaken  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and 
benzoyl  chloride  no  benzoyl  derivative  was  formed. 


T/i6  Jsomeric  Lactam   (L'),   C^^U^fi^^ 

The  lactam  (Z)  dissolves  in  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  aolation  of 
hydrogen  bromide  wilh  evolution  of  heat.  Ten  grams  were  dissolved 
in  30  c.c.  of  the  acid,  any  considerable  rise  of  temperature  being 
avoided.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  stand  for  thirty  minntes  and 
was  then  poured  into  water.  A  very  voluminous,  white  precipitate 
separated,  which  was  collected,  washed  with  water,  and  cryatallifled 
first  from  alcohol  and  then  from  benzene.     Yield,  3*5  grams  : 

0-2935  gave  06942  COj  and  01738  H,0.     O  =  6450 ;  H  =  6-68. 

01676  „  13-74C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  10°  and  763*4  mm.  N  =>  13*74. 
CiiHi^OgNj  requires  0=  6408  ;  H  -  6*79  ;  N  - 1359  per  cent. 

The  substance  resembles  the  isomeric  compound  in  general 
behaviour  towards  solvents,  and  separates  from  alcohol  or  benzene  as 
a  colourless,  crystalline  powder.  On  heating,  it  begins  to  tnrn  ydlow 
at  about  160°,  and  melts  completely  to  a  red  liquid  at  180°. 

It  dissolves  in  cold  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  forming  a  oolourleaa 
liquid  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  unaltered  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
generally  resembles  the  isomeric  lactam  in  chemical  character. 


The  Amino  acid  (A  ),  CioHi30N<^^«j. 

A  solution  of  20  grams  of  the  lactam  (L)  in  a  10  per  cent. 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (160  c.c.)  was  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  five  hours.  The  cooled  solution  was  acidi6ed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  and 
crystallised  from  boiling  water  or  dilute  alcohol.  The  yield  of 
purified  acid  was  20  grams  : 

0-3152  gave  07582  COj^  and  0-2280  H,0.     0  =  58-9  ;  H  =  7-2. 

0*2342  ,,  25-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21° and 7605 mm.  N»  12*5. 
^iiHieOsNa  requires  0  =  58-9  ;  H-7-1  ;  N=  12*5  per  centw 

0*8085   required  3*6  c.c.    iT-sodium  hydroxide  for   neutralisa^on. 
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sii::^:      whence  the  equivalent  225  ;  the  number  calculated  for  a  monobasic 
Mijfu-     acid,  CnHieOjjNa,  being  224. 

0^^ ..  The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 

BXii  freely  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  acetone,  and  is  nearly  insoluble 
^Q.  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  light  petroleum.  It  separates  from 
,j^^.  alcohol  in  short,  colourless  prisms,  and  from  hot  water  in  feathery 
aggregates  of  colourless  needles  melting  at  155°. 

The  crystals,  when  small,  are  truncated,  deeply  striated  needles 
having  straight  extinction  in  polarised  light.  In  other  cases,  short, 
transparent  prisms  or  rectangular  prisms  may  be  obtained.  Crushed 
fragments  of  the  larger  crystals  occasionally  show  in  convergent 
polarised  light  one  axis  of  a  wide-angled,  interference  figure.  The 
double  refraction  is  moderate. 
:  &>■  After  fusion  between  glass  slips,  the  compound  solidifies  slowly,  and 

H  ^^       only  when  hot,  to  masses  of  long,  curved,  fibrous,  parallel  needles,  the 
ijf»*^       whole  being  much  cracked  in  directions  parallel  to  the  needles. 
gtf?'  0-8892  Gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  26*1    c.c.  with  absolute 

'  X"        alcohol  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  13°.     The  observed  rotation 
am-       was  -2-92°,  whence  [a ]i>  -41-2°. 

u;.  The  substance  reacts  strongly  acid  to  litmus  and   expels  carbon 

^,  ,;•  dioxide  from  solutions  of  carbonates.  A  neutral  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  in  ammonia  or  in  boiling  water,  being  slowly  decomposed  in 
the  latter  instance,  with  deposition  of  metallic  silver.  With  ferric 
chloride  a  pale  red,  and  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white,  precipitate  is 
formed  ;  no  precipitates  are  obtained  with  soluble  calcium,  barium,  or 
lead  salts. 

The  acid  is  amphoteric  in  character,  and  dissolves  appreciably  more 

^^         freely  in  dilute  mineral  acids  than  in  Vater.   .  When  covered   with 

concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  colourless  crystals,  probably  of  a  hydro- 

^'  chloride,  are  formed,  but  these  are  decomposed  on  addition  of  water.  No 

sparingly  soluble  platinichloride  or  aurichloride  could  be  obtained,  but 

^;  an  oily  periodide  is  precipitated  even  from  very  dilute  solutions  of  the 

acid  on  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  containing  iodine  in  solution.     The 

salts  do  not  reduce  boiling  Fehling's  solution,  nor  is  the  latter  affected 

.  >  by  the  product  obtained  on  heating  the  acid  for  some  time  with  dilute 

*  mineral  acids,  so  that  hydroxylamine  is  not  formed  in  the  latter  iustance 

I*  although  ammonia  may  be  detected.     A  solution  of  the  acid  in  ten 

p  times  its  weight  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  was  heated 

f,  on  the  water-bath  for  seven  hours,  but  on  acidification  yielded  the 

original  acid  almost  entirely  unchanged,  and  no  appreciable  quantity 

of  ammonia  was  evolved. 

^  Neutral  solutions   of  the  salts  instantly  decolorise  dilute  ice-cold 

permanganate  solution  and  the  free  acid  at  once  discharges  the  colour 


^ 
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of  a  solution  of  bromine  in  acetic  add,  alone  or  with  excess  of  sodiiim 
acetate.  It  is  also  attacked  by  alkaline  hjpobromite,  but  no  faromo- 
form  is  produced. 

The  acid  is  very  easily  oxidised  or  reduced.  When  warmed 
with  lead  peroxide  in  dilute  acetic  acid  solution,  it  is  rapidly  attacked 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  but  profound  decomposition  oocnrs. 
It  is  not  easily  reduced  by  zinc  with  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  or  by  sodium  amalgam,  but  with  sodium  and  alcohol  it 
yields  oily  amino-acids.  It  is  rapidly  reduced  in  the  cold  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  ferrous  hydroxide  and  alkali,  ammonia 
being  formed.  When  it  was  heated  with  sodium  bisulphite  solniion, 
a  yellow  coloration  was  developed,  ammonia  was  found  in  the  solation, 
and  a  stable  organic  sulphonic  acid  appeared  to  have  been  formed. 
The  products  obtained  in  some  of  these  reactions  have  not  yet  been 
isolated  in  a  pure  form  (^nd  are  at  present  under  examination. 

Attempts  to  prepare  a  benzoyl  derivative  of  the  acid  by  treating  it 
with  benzoyl  chloride  in  warm  pyridine  or  by  the  Schotten-Baomann 
reaction  were  unsuccessful,  the  acid  being  recovered  unaltered, 
although  in  both  instances  the  benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed  very 
rapidly,  the  acid  apparently  acting  as  a  catalyst.  With  tolaene- 
sulphonic  chloride  and  alkali,  a  gummy  acid  containing  sulphur  was 
obtained  in  small  quantity. 

When  the  acid  is  shaken  with  benzaldehyde  and  dilute  aqueons 
sodium  hydroxide  the  aldehyde  dissolves  rapidly,  but  is  apparently  only 
oxidised  catalytically.  On  heating  it  with  aqueous  phenylhydraane 
acetate  on  the  water-bath,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  red  neutral  oil 
separates;  at  the  ordinary  temperature  no  change  occurs.  With 
hydroxylamine  the  acid  is  converted  into  an  oil  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  contains  combined  hydroxylamine,  as  it  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  at  once,  but  does  so  after  being  heated  with 
dilute  acids. 

Methyl  EsUr  qfthe  AmiruHicid  (A),  (^io^\fi^<^^Qii  • 

This  substance  may  be  obtained  either  by  shaking  the  cooled 
alkaline  solution  of  the  acid  in  a  considerable  excess  of  10  per  cent, 
sodium  hydroxide  with  a  slight  excess  of  dimethyl  sulphate  or  by 
heating  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid  with  methyl  iodide  dissolved  in 
absolute  methyl  alcohol.  In  the  former  case  the  product  separated  as 
an  oil  which  crystallised  when  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture ;  in  the 
latter  instance  the  crude  product  was  purified  by  shaking  it  with 
dilute,  aqueous  sodium  carbonate. 

The  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  most  of  the  usual  media  with 
the  exception  of  cold  water  and  light  petroleum,  and   crystallisM 
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from  dilate  alcohol  in  thin,  fragile,  rectangular  plates  which  have 
straight  extinction  in  polariaed  light  and  melt  at  99 — 100°. 

This  ester  is  very  distinctly  hasic  in  character,  dissolves  readily  in 
dilute  acids,  forming  colourless  solutions  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated 
hy  alkalis.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  sodium  hydroxide,  but  when  heated 
with  that  reagent  it  dissolves  slowly  and  the  solution,  on  acidification, 
yields  the  derived  amino-aoid  (A), 

Conversion   of  tlis  Aminoacid   (A)   into  the   Lactam   (L). 

When  the  amino-acid  (A)  was  heated  under  reduced  pressure  it  de- 
composed and  water  and  some  ammonia  were  evolved.  The  residue 
was  extracted  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  filtered 
solution  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  when  a  white  mass  was 
precipitated,  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  white  needles  melting 
at  139°,  and  was  identical  with  the  lactam  (L). 

The  lactam  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  amino-acid  by  boiling  it 
for  about  nine  hours  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with 
excess  of  acetic  anhydride  or  phosphorus  trichloride.  In  these  cases 
secondary  reactions  occur ;  the  yield  of  the  lactam  is  nearly 
quantitative,  however,  when  acetyl  chloride  is  used  as  a  dehydrating 
agent. 

27ie  Lactonic  Base  (B),  C^^U^fil^yQQ   . 

The  lactam  (L)  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
without  evolution  of  heat.  If  the  solution  is  immediately  diluted,  the 
lactam  is  precipitated  unchanged.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  days  a  few  colourless  needles,  the  hydrochloride  of 
a  base,  separate.  The  main  product  of  the  reaction  remains  in  the 
solution,  and  is  precipitated  on  neutralising  it  with  alkali.  It  is  basic 
in  character,  but  differs  from  the  base  obtained  from  the  crystals. 

Ten  grams  of  the  lactam  (L)  were  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days.  The  solution 
was  then  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  precipitated  base 
collected  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water.  The  yield  of 
crystallised  product  was  9*2  grams  : 

0-2151  gave  04634  COg  and  01397  Hfi.     C  =  68-75  ;  H  =  722. 

0-1756  „  18*3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  10°  and  765  mm.  N»12'6. 
CiiHijOgNg  requires  C  =  5888 ;  H  =  714 ;  N  =  1 2-5  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  almost 
completely  on  cooling  in  stellar  aggregates  of  long,  colourless  needles. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  glacial   acetic  acid,  or 
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acetone,   but  only   slightly  so   in   benzene   or  ether.      It   melts  at 
122—123°. 

The  large  crystals  of  the  compound  are  transparent  prisms,  faintly, 
but  thickly,  striated  with  longitudinal  lines.  The  smaller  ones  are 
needles  in  which  the  directions  of  greatest  elasticity  and  length  are  at 
right  angles.  Crushed  fragments  examined  in  convergent^  polarised 
light  show  a  uniaxial  figure.  The  double  refraction  is  strong  and 
negative  in  sign.  When  fused  it  solidifies  very  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely, even  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  its  melting  point. 

For  the  determination  of  the  optical  activity,  0*9985  was  dissolved 
and  made  up  to  24*9,  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  examined  in 
a  2-dcm.  tube  at  13°.  The  rotation  observed  was  +  0*525°,  whence 
[a]i>  +6*55°. 

It  is  distinctly  basic  in  character,  dissolving  readily  in  dilate  acids, 
and  forming  crystalline  salts.  It  decolorises  bromine  instantly,  even 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  and  is  also  immediately  oxidised  by 
an  ice-cold  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  very  stable 
towards  alkalis ;  after  heating  a  solution  in  ten  times  its  weight  of 
10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  for  thirty  hours  on  the  water-bath,  the 
greater  part  was  recovered  unchanged  on  acidification,  bat  when 
warmed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  N'/iO  sodium  hydroxide  for 
a  few  minutes  and  the  alkali  titrated  with  ^/lO  acid,  it  was  found 
th-it  salt  formation  had  occurred. 

0*2036  after  boiling  with  24*5  c.c.  iVyiO  NaOH  required  15*4  cc. 
N/iO  HjSO^,  whence  the  equivalent  =  224  ;  the  number  calcalated  for 
a  monobasic  acid,  C^^Hj^OgNg,  is  224. 

The  base  is  evidently  the  an  hydro-derivative  of  a  monocarboxylic 
acid,  and  is  probably  a  lactone. 

It  is  rapidly  decomposed  on  heating  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
ferrous  hydroxide,  ammonia  being  evolved  in  considerable  quantity. 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  the  base  in  acids  instantly  gives  a  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate  on  addition  of  sodium  nitrite. 

With  acetyl  chloride  a  vigorous  reaction  occurred,  and  an  oily 
substance  was  formed,  which  was  decomposed  by  warm  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  original  base  being  regenerated.  Probably 
an  unstable,  acetyl  derivative  had  been  produced.  It  did  not  yield  a 
semicarbazone,  an  oxime,  or  a  phenylhydrazone. 

The  hydrochloride,  CiiE^fi^l^^IlGl,  was  prepared  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  (B)  and  precipitating 
with  ether.     It  was  obtained  as  a  white  mass  of  small  needles  : 

0*7766  gave  0*4313  AgCl.     CI  =  13-7. 

OjjHjgOjNjjHCl  requires  CI  =  13*6  per  cent. 
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Direct  Conversion  of  the  Amino-eund  (A)  into  the  Lactonie  Base  (B). 

On  mixing  the  amino-acid  with  five  times  its  weight  of  cold  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  the  mass  at  first  set  to  a  solid  cake,  probably 
of  the  hydrochloride  as  already  suggested,  but  when  this  was  stirred  a 
clear  liquid  was  finally  obtained.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  on 
neutralising  the  solution  with  sodium  hydroxide,  a  white  compound  was 
precipitated  which  crystallised  from  water  in  colourless  needles  melting 
at  122 — 123°,  and  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  lactonie  base 
(B).    The  yield  was  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  amount. 

Isomeric  Base  (B'),  CjqHj^ONVqq   . 

l»ci  I. O^ 

•:js^  The  crystals  which  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  lactam  (L)  in 

'*^^^      hydrochloric  acid  yielded  on  decomposition  with  alkali  a  base  which 
^^       was  crystallised  from  hot  water  : 

0-3165  gave  0-6823  COj  and  0*2044  HjO.     0-58-79  ;  H  =  7-17. 
0-1736     „     18-86  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-5°and  764  mm.  N  =  12-57. 

OjiH^OgN,  requires  0  «  5888  ;  H  =  714  ;  N  =  1250  per  cent. 

This  base  is  therefore  isomeric  with  the  one  previously  described.    It 

is  formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 

lactam  (U),  but  can  be  obtained  in  an  almost  quantitative  yield  by 

treating  the  isomeric  lactam  (L')  with  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  readily 

soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  acetone,  very  sparingly 

soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  ether,  and  insoluble  in 

^^''        light  petroleum.     It   is   fairly  soluble   in  hot  water,  from  which  it 

separates  almost  completely  on  cooling  in  colourless' crystals  melting 

1'*^        at  157—158° 

''^  The  crystals  are  opaque,  fei-n-like  forms,  and  the  compound  after 

:^^  fusion  sets  slowly  and  incompletely  to  a  mass  of  small,  thin  plates 

with  strong,  double  refraction  ;  the  optical  characters  of  these  forms 
fi-*         could  not  be  distinguished. 

r^  0-290  Gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol 

f^  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  15°.     The  observed  rotation  was 

-I-  018,  whence  [a]D  +  6-21°. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  the  Lactonie  Base  (B). 

^-  On  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the 

base  in    hydrochloric    acid,   a   lemon-yellow,  amorphous    precipitate 

p  separated  in  light,  flocculent  masses  practically  insoluble  in  water. 

All  attempts  to  purify  the  substance  by  crystallisation  from  organic 
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solvents  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  therefore  merely  washed  with 
water  and  dried  on  porous  porcelain  in  a  vacuum : 

0-1991  gave  0-4076  00.^  and  0-1231  ILfi.     C  =  65-83  ;  H  =  6-75. 

01009     „     10-576  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  767-5  mm.  N  =  12-3. 
C21H33O.N4  requires  C  =  56-76  ;  H  =  708  ;  N  =  1238  per  cent 

The  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

2C11H10O3N2  +  HNOj  +  1120  =  C21H3JO7N,  +  CO,  +  NH,. 
That  this  equation  does  actually  express  the  course  of  the  reaetioD  was 
confirmed  by  titrating  a  solution  of  the  base  in  dilute  sulphuric  add 
with  sodium  nitrite  solution  until  the  filtered  liquid  gave  no  further 
precipitate  with  the  reagent.  It  was  thus  found  that  2  molecules  <^ 
the  base  required  1  '03  molecules  of  sodium  nitrite  for  complete  pre- 
cipitation ;  the  filtrate  was  free  from  nitrous  acid,  but  contained 
ammonia. 

The  substance  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  or  chloroform  to  yellow  solutions,  from  which  it  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  resin ;  it  is  not  dissolved  by  light  petroleam.  On 
heating,  it  begins  to  soften  at  75°,  and  decomposes  with  evolution  of 
gas  at  about  98°.  It  dissolves  in  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  deep  yeUow 
solution,  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  acids ;  it  alao 
dissolves,  but  not  so  readily,  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solu- 
tion in  alkali  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  solution  instantly  in  the  oold. 
It  does  not  give  Liebermann's  nitroso-reaction,  but  gives  an  intense 
red  coloration  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  phenol  or  concen- 
trated  hydrochloric  acid  and  )3-naphtho]. 

It  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  yellow  solu- 
tion; on  allowing  this  solution  to  stand  for  three  days  and  then 
dilating  with  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  separated,  which  was  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol : 

0-3310  gave  0  7262  CO^  and  0-2086  Hfi.   0-59-86  ;  H-7-00. 

01540     „     10*35   C.C.    moist    nitrogen  at    15*5°    and    762    mm. 

N  =  1015. 
^21^29^6^8  requires  0  «  6014  ;  H  =  6*92 ;  N  =  10-02  per  cent 
Hydroxylamine  had  therefore  been  eliminated  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  : 

C2,H320,N,  =  C2iH«,0.N,  +  NH,-OH. 

An  indication  of  the  formation  of  hydroxylamine  in  this  reaction 
was  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution  by  the  filtrate. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  to  a  pale  yellow  solution^  bat 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  -  Its  solution  in  boiling  bensene  is 
colourless.  It  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  add  to  a  yellow  sola- 
tion  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  deep  yellow 
solution ;    the   colour,  however,  disappears  on  addition  of  a  drop  of 
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i:%7t  g^i^»^  ^^}i  aqueous  alkalis  it  forms  deep  yellow  solutions,  from  which 
t^irc  it  separates  on  the  addition  of  acids  as  a  colourless  precipitate. 


.:v:.--, 


^u.- 


^•^' 


The  Lactonie  Acid,    )^io^ig^8^>CO 


'^'^'  When  the  base  is  heated  with  dilute  acids  it  is  slowly  hydrolysed 
with  formation  of  ammonia  and  a  new  nitrogenous  acid.     This  acid 

dm::;:     is  also  formed  when  the  lactam  (L)  or  the  amino-acid  (A)  is  heated 

:>»:     with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  leaving  the  base  (B)  with  a  cold 

i^i:^.;    saturated  hydrobromic  acid.      The   hydrolysis  of    the  base   with  hot 

„^-2-  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  examined  quantitatively.  1'12  Grams  (1  mol.) 
of  the  base  was  heated  on  the  waterbath  with  20  c.c.  of  JT-sulphuric 
acid  (4  mols.)  during  one  hour.  On  distilling  with  alkali,  0*88  mol. 
of  ammonia  was  liberated. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  a  solution  of  the  ba«%e  (40  grams) 
in  iV'-sulphuric  acid  (800  c.c.)  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  during 
two  hours.  On  cooling,  crystals  separated,  which  were  collected, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air.  For  analysis,  the 
substance  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene 

"  '^       and  dried  by  exposure  to  air  : 

^^;  0-4708  gave  0*9382  CO,  and  02984  H,0.     0  =  64-36  ;  H - 7*04. 

/^  0-3180    „     16-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  760  mm.     N=-6-9a. 

;J*' .  CiiHj^OgN  requires  C  «  64-32 ;  H  =  700 ;  N  =  676  per  cent. 

0-7498  required  31*4  c.c.  N/IO  sodium  hydroxide  for  neutralisation, 
whence  the  equivalent  was  239 ;  the  number  required  for  a  monobasic 
acid,  Cj^Hi^OgN,  is  243.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
chloroform,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone,  and  sparingly  so  in 
..  cold  water,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene,  or  carbon  disulphide.  The 
acid  when  quite  pure  is  colourless,  but  generally  separates  in  the  form 
of  pale  yellow  crystals  melting  at  70 — 72^ 

The  crystals  are  thin,  rectangular  plates  containing  minute  air 
bubbles,  and  having  straight  extinction  in  polarised  light ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  thick  rhomboidal  plates  or  rhombohodra  are  obtained, 
and  in  these  the  extinction  directions  approximately  bisect  the  angles 

^  of  the  rhombs.  Examined  in  convergent  polarised  light,  some  frag- 
ments show  indistinctly  one  axis  of  a  wide-angled  interference  figure. 

^  The  double  refraction  is  moderate,  but  its  sign  could  not  be  deter- 

r  mined. 

I  0*6830  Gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  24*9   c.c.  with  absolute 

f  alcohol  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  11°.     The  observed  rotation 

►  was  -h2-06°,  whence  [tt]t,  +37*60°. 

I  The  acid  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air,  even  during  several 

months,  but  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid 
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it  changes  into  a  pasty  mass.  It  reacts  stronglj  acid  to  litmns  and 
decomposes  carbonates.  On  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid,  a  dark  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  gradually 
disappears,  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  being  formed.  A  neutral 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  gives  with  copper  sulphate  a  deep  jellowii^h* 
brown  colour.  It  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  but  does  not 
affect  Fehling's  solution.  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  acetic  acid  reacts 
instantly  with  bromine,  even  when  excess  of  sodium  acetate  is  present. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  instantly  oxidised  by  an 
icecold  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  On  adding  potassium 
permanganate  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  while, 
amorphous  precipitate  separates.  Potassium  dichromate  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  gives  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  separates  even  from  very  dilute  solutions 
of  the  acid.  A  similar  precipitate  is  also  formed  when  potassium 
ferricyanide  is  a  Ided  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  on 
diluting  the  solution  with  water  the  unchanged  acid  was  precipitated 
eveii  after  the  liquid  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  four  days. 

On  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed 
with  formation  of  ^-cumenecar  boxy  lie  acid. 

On  boiling  the  acid  with  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  acidifying 
the  cooled  liquid,  the  unchanged  acid  separated,  but  on  using  a 
measured  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  estimating  the  excess 
of  alkali  it  was  found  that  a  disodium  salt  had  been  formed. 

1*215  after  boiling  with  25  cc.  i^-sodium  hydroxide  required 
15  cc.  i^-sulphuric  acid  for  neutralisation,  whence  the  equivalent 
==121*5;  the  number  calculated  for  a  dibasic  acid,  GijHjyO^N, 
is  121-5. 

The  acid  is  therefore  an  anhydro-derivative  of  a  dibasic  acid  in 
which  a  carboxyl  group  is  probably  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a 
lactone  ring. 

It  reacts  rapidly  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  ferrous  hydroxide, 
ammonia  being  evolved  and  ferric  hydroxide  produced. 

Tht  Methylated  Lactam  (LMo),  CioHijON<T^        ■. 

A  solution  of  equimolecular  proportions  of  the  lactam  (L),  methyl 
iodide,  and  sodium  methoxide  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  three  hours,  after  which  water  was  added  and  the 
methyl  alcohol  expelled  by  a  current  of  steam.  The  monomethyl 
derivative  remained  as  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  which  was  insoluble  in 
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'^it.  water,  alkalis,  or  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  withstood  all  attempts  to 
bE.'>!  cause  it  to  solidify.  It  was  therefore  not  analysed,  but  converted 
^"^'T.    directly  into : 


td 


The  Methylated  Aminchocid  (AMe),    CioH^30N<^^^^3. 


This  was  obtained  by  heating  the  preceding  compound  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  water-bath 
for  about  two  hours,  when  solution  was  complete.  The  liquid  was 
then  cooled  and  acidified,  and  the  resulting  crystalline  powder  recrystal- 
lised  from  dilute  alcohol : 

0-1241  gave  125  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  767  mm.     N  =  11-9. 

^12^18^8^2  requires  N  =  11-8  per  cent. 
0*807  required  33*7  c.c.  of  iV/10  sodium  hydroxide  for  neutralisation, 
whence  the  equivalent  » 239,  whilst  a  monobasic  acid,  C^JSis^i^v 
requires  238. 

This  compound  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  separates  almost 
entirely  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  acetone,  ethyl 
acetate,  chloroform,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  ether  or  benzene 
'^^^  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  or  light  petroleum.  It 
'-'  melts  at  155°  and  slowly  decomposes  at  this  temperature,  evolving 
'^''       methylamine. 

i  The  crystals  from  dilute  alcohol  are  transparent,  truncated  needles 

: . '  having  straight  extinction  in  polai  ised  light,  their  direction  of  greatest 
f  ••  elasticity  and  length  being  coincident.  Crushed  fragments  examined 
uiv*  in  convergent  polarised  light  show  in  some  the  acute  bisectrix  of  an 
x^"  interference  figure  of  moderate  angle.  The  axial  dispersion  is 
b  "^  moderately  large,  the  angle  for  blue  being  greater  than  red  light. 
I  rf  The  double  refraction  is  strong  and  positive  in  sign. 
^'^  This  compound  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 

resulting  solution  does  not  give  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
(t  V  sodium  nitrite,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  non-methylated  acid. 
^i  It  reduces  warm  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  in  faintly  alkaline 
solution  instantly  discharges  the  colour  of  ice-cold  potassium  per- 
manganate. It  is  apparently  not  changed  when  warmed  with  strong, 
^  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  water-bath,  but  if  ferrous  hydroxide 
is  present  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  methylamine  is  evolved,  the 
iron  compound  being  converted  into  ferric  hydroxide ;  in  a 
quantitative  experiment  which  was  not  quite  completed,  one  and 
one-third  equivalents  of  base  (ammonia  and  methylamine)  were 
expelled ;  cyanide  is  not  formed  even  in  traces  during  this  reaction. 
When  the  acid  was  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  ferrous 
hydroxide  in  the  cold,  ammonia  with  no  trace  of  methylamine  was 
evolved. 
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Action  of  Dimethyl  iulphate  and  Alkali  on  the  Amino-aeid  (A). 

Both  the  original  acid  and  its  ester  are  further  methylated  when 
warmed  with  dimethyl  sulphate  and  alkali  in  methyl-alcoholic  solatioo, 
and  prolonged  heating  causes  the  elimination  of  trimethylamine  from 
the  product.  In  an  experiment  where  the  mixture  was  heated  for  ten 
minutes  only,  the  liquid  was  diluted,  acidified,  and  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  when  an  oily  periodide  was 
precipitated. 

Some  quantity  of  the  periodide  prepared  in  this  way  was  decom- 
posed by  suspending  it  in  water  and  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  the 
warm  liquid  ;  the  colour  disappeared  and  a  clear  solution  was  obtained 
from  which  nothing  ^ould  be  isolated  by  extracting  with  any  of  the 
usual  solvents.  Finally,  however,  it  was  found  that  on  adding  con- 
centrated aqueous  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
solution,  an  oily  substanee  which  slowly  crystallised  could  be  salted 
out,  and  this  was  collected  and  crystallised  from  chloroform  : 

0-4710  dissolved  in  water  required  1200  c.c.  AgNO,.     I  -  32-4. 

0-2995  gave  0-3354  COj  and  0-1155  11,0.     C«39-8;  H-6-6. 

0-2100  „  12-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15**  and  753  mm.  N  =  6-8. 
C'i3H2i08NjI,HjO  requires  I  =  327 ;  C  =  394 ;   H  -  5'3  ;  N  -  7-1 

per  cent. 

The  substance  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  potassiom 
hydroxide  and  the  distillate  collected  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
contained  base  was  proved,  by  analysis  of  its  platinichloride 
(Pt  =  39-4,  C^Hi^NjCJgPt  requires  Pt=.39-2  per  cent.),  to  be  dimethyl- 
amine,  and  the  iodide  from  which  it  was  obtained  must  therefore  have 
been  derived  from  a  dimethylated  acid.  The  product  in  the  residual 
alkaline  solution  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  compound  here  dealt  with  was  the 

hydriodide,  CioHi30N<^^^g«)a"^^,  of  the  dimethylated  acid. 

Tfie  Methylated  Laetonic  Base  (BMe),  CioHi^ON<^^'^^«. 

'       O ^ 

The  methylated  amino-acid  (AMe)  (30  grams)  was  dissolved  in  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (150  cc),  a  process  which  was  accom- 
panied by  an  appreciable  rise  in  temperature.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  whole  was  exactly  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxida 
The  oil  which  separated  soon  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  was 
collected,  washed,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water.  The  amount 
of  base  obtained  was  28  grams  : 
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0*1527  gave  15*5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  758  mm.  N  » 1 1*8. 
OjjHjgOjNg  requires  N=  11*8  per  cent. 

The  compound  resembles  the  non-methylated  base  (A)  in  solubilitj 
in  various  media  and  separates  from  boiling  water  in  long  crystals 
which  melt  at  129—130°. 

The  crystals  are  well  formed,  elongated,  transparent  plates  through 
the  larger  faces  of  which  the  bisectrix  of  an  interference  figure  of 
moderate  axial  angle  passes  perpendicularly.  The  double  refraction  is 
moderate  and  negative  in  sign. 

For  the  determination  of  its  optical  activity,  0'6505  gram  was 
dissolved  and  made  up  to  25'1  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol  at  11° and  the 
rotation  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube.  The  rotation  observed  was 
+  0-37°,  whence  [a]i>  +71° 

When  a  strong  solution  of  the  methylated  base  in  hydrochloric  acid 
is  treated  with  sodium  nitrite,  a  nearly  colourless  oil  is  precipitated, 
and  no  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  as  is  the  case  with  the  non- 
methylated  base. 


Action  of  Warm  DUtUe  Acids  on  the  Methylated  Lactonic  Base  (BMe). 

This  base  is  not  decomposed  by  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  but  on  warming  with  dilute  acid  for  some  time  and 
subsequently  with  alkali,  methylamine  is  liberated. 

1*190  grams  (1  mol.)of  the  methylated  base  were  heated  on  the 
water-bath  with  20  o.c.  of  Nft  sulphuric  acid  (2  mols.)  during  one  and 
a  half  hours.  On  rendering  the  solution  alkaline  and  distilling, 
methylamine  (0*74  mol.)  was  liberated  as  determined  by  titration  with 
iV/5  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a  second  experiment  in  which  the  heating 
lasted  three  hours,  a  larger  amount  of  methylamine  (0*95  mol.)  was 
obtained.  That  methylamine  and  no  ammonia  was  formed  was 
proved  by  evaporating  the  neutralised  distillate  to  dryness,  when  a 
crystalline,  hygroscopic  mass  was  obtained.  This,  under  the  polarising 
microscope,  was  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of  doubly  refracting 
crystals;  it  was  entirely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  after  con- 
version into  platinichloride  gave  the  following  analytical  result : 

0-3920  gave  00776  CQj  and  0*0925  FgO.     C  =  5*4 ;  H  =  2*6. 
CjH^aNjClgPt  requires  0  =  6*1.     H  =  26  per  cent. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  methylamine  had  been  removed  by 
distillation  was  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  remaining  for 
twenty-four  hours  it  deposited  crystals  which  were  collected  and 
recrystallised  from  hot  water.  The  substance  obtained  melted  at 
66—67°,  and  reacted  with  ferric  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  and 
potassium  dichromate  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  did  the  lactonic  acid 
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prepared  from  the  unmeihylated  base  (B).  When  mixed  with  tlie 
latter  compound  the  melting  point  was  67 — 68^,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  two  compounds  is  beyond  question. 

Methylatian  of  the  LacUmic  Base  (B). 

Dimethyl  sulphate  acts  rapidly  on  this  base  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, heat  being  generated  and  an  oily  salt  being  produced.  This  is 
very  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  on  treatment  with  alkali  yields  only 
an  oily  base  which  is  apparently  not  identical  with  the  methylated 
base  (BMe).  Solutions  of  the  salt,  even  when  highly  dilate,  yield  a 
liquid  periodide.  Methyl  iodide  slowly  forms  a  crystalline  methiodide 
when  heated  with  the  base  in  a  closed  tube  at  100^.  This  substance 
rapidly  dissolves  in  water  and  the  product  appears  to  correspond  with 
the  methylated  compound  just  described.  Both  substances,  when  heated 
with  acids,  furnish  methylamine  in  considerable  quantity. 

Attempts  were  made  to  methylate  the  original  base  exhaustively  by 
heating  it  with  excess  of  dimethyl  sulphate  and  alkali.  Whilst  con- 
siderable quantities  of  trimethylamine  were  formed,  the  other  prodoets 
were  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  were  impossible  to  purify.  They 
yielded  ammonia  when  warmed  with  ferrous  hydroxide  and  alkalL 

Formation  q/*  2  : 3  :  ^-TrimeiJiylbenzoie  Acid, 

The  lactam  (L)  was  heated  during  two  ^^ys  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath  ;  the 
originally  colourless  liquid  gradually  darkened  and  deposited  a  Bmall 
quantity  of  a  black  oil,  carbon  dioxide  being  very  slowly  evolved.  On 
cooling,  the  whole  set  to  a  mass  of  crystals  consisting  of  ammooium 
chloride  mixed  with  fine  ^needles.  This  was  collected,  washed  with 
water  to  remove  inorganic  matter,  and  finally  extracted  with  dilate 
sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  filtered  extract  was  acidified  and  the 
solid  acid  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  petroleum  ;  it 
contained  no  nitrogen : 

0-2535  gave  0-6794  COg  and  01632  HO^.     C«73-l ;  H-7-2 
CioHjjOj  requires  0  =  73  2  ;  H=  73  per  cent. 

0*2079  required  12*1  c.c.  iT/lO  NaOH  for  neutralisation,  whence 
the  equivalent  :=  166 ;  the  number  calculated  for  a  monobasic  add, 
CioHijOj,  being  164. 

The  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  by  similar  treatment  of  any  of  the 
compounds  convertible  by  acids  into  the  laotonic  acid  (p.  989),  dissolves 
freely  in  all  the  usual  media  with  the  exception  of  light  petrdleum 
and  water,  which  dissolve  it  only  when  hot.  It  separates  from  hot 
light  petroleum  in  small  needles,  and  from  hot  water  in  long,  silky. 
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( i '  glistening  needles.  It  is  dimorphousi  and  when  heated  in  a  melting 
;'.•    point  tube  fuses  at  84°  unless  the  temperature  is  raised  too  slowly, 

setting,  almost  at  once,  to  a  solid  mass  which  melts  at  105 — 106°. 
The  compound  was  found  to  be  optically  inactive  in  alcohol  or  ethyl 

acetate,  and  as  it  behaved  as  a  saturated  compound  was  evidently  a 
^* '    benzene  derivative. 

IS.  Some  quantity  of  the  acid  was  therefore  converted  into  its  calcium 
^£  salt  and  distilled  with  soda-lime  under  reduced  pressure.  An  excel- 
^i  lent  yield  of  an  hydrocarbon  was  obtained  which  was  collected,  dried 
^    over  sodium,  and  distilled.   The  whole  passed  over  between  166 — 168°, 

and  on  analysis  : 

01823  gave  0-6006  CO,  and  0-1991  H^O.     0  =  89-8;  H-12-1. 
^  CgHjg  requires  C  =  900  ;  H  =  1 20  per  cent. 

<cf  The  hydrocarbon  agreed  closely  in  properties  with  ^-cumene,  and  in 
^^-S    order  fully   to   identify    it    the    bromo-    and   nitro-derivative   were 

prepared. 

On  analysis  of  the  bromo-derivative  : 
i,        01436  gave  0-2286  AgBr.     Br  =  665. 
:r»  CgHgBrj  requires  Br  »  66*9  per  cent. 

>  The  substance  crystallised  in  slender,  white  needles  melting  at 
.^     224 — 226°  and  agreed   in    all    particulars    with    the    tribromo-^- 

cumene  obtained  by  Fittig  and  Laubinger  {Annalen^  1869, 151,  264). 
Portions  of  the  hydrocarbon  were  also  nitrated  and  two  nitro- 
^  derivatives  obtained.  One  of  these  formed  transparent,  yellow 
^^  needles  melting  at  70 — 71°,  the  other  having  a  more  slender  habit 
[7  and  melting  at  183 — 184°.  These  were  evidently  identical  with  the 
;  mono-  and  tri-nitro-^-cumenes  obtained  by  Schafer  {Zeitsch,  /iir 
-'  Chem,j  1867,  12)  and  by  Fittig  and  Laubinger  respectively  {Annalen, 
^  1869,  151,  261).  There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  hydrocarbon  was 
^  ^-cumene,  and  the  acid  from  which  it  was  prepared  was  therefore  a 
^  Ducleal  ^  cumenecarboxylic  acid.  Two  of  the  three  possible  acids  of 
i.  this  type  are  known,  namely,  those  with  the  structures  MeglCOjH  — 
^      3:4:6^1    and   2:3:5:1.      These  melt    at    149—150°    and    l27° 

respectively,  so  that  the  acid  dealt  with  in  the  present  instance  is 

probably  the  hitherto  unknown  2:3:  6-trimethylbenzoic  acid. 

Much  of  the  expense  of  this  investigation  was  defi-ayed  by  a  grant 
awarded  by  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for 
-which  the  authors  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness. 

Chemical  DBrARTMB^-T, 

QoLDSMiTHs'  College, 

New  C&088,  S.E. 
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XCIV. — Studies   of  the    Perhalogen  Salts.     Part  I. 

By  Charles  Eennbth  Tinkler,  B.Sc. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  iodine  is  dissolved  in  hydriodic 
acid  or  a  solution  of  a  DDetallic  iodide,  combination  takes  place  betwem 
the  iodine  and  iodide  with  the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
iodide. 

In  1877,  a  substance  having  the  empirical  formula  KI,  was  isolated 
by  Johnson  (Trans.,  1877,  81,  249)  from  an  aqueous-alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  whilst  other  metallic  periodides  have 
f-ince  been  prepared.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  periodides  of 
organic  bases  have  been  described  by  Felletier  {Annalen^  1837, 22, 113), 
Herepath  (Trans.,  1853,  5,  177  and  1859,  11,  130),  Tilden  (Trans., 
1865,  18,  99  and  1866,  19,  145),  Jorgedsen  {Ber.,  1869,  2,  460),  and 
others. 

Evidence  of  the  formation  of  metallic  periodides  in  Ditrobenzene 
solution  was  obtained  by  Dawson  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  524  and  1904,85, 
796),  who  found  that  by  shaking  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  metallic  iodide 
with  nitrobenzene,  the  iodine  and  iodide  were  dissolved  in  proportions 
which  showed  that  substances  of  the  type  KlgjBal^,  <&c.,  were  produced 
when  the  iodide  was  in  excess,  and  substances  of  the  type  Krg,BaI,g 
when  iodine  was  in  excess.  By  substituting  bromides  and  chlorides 
for  iodides  he  obtained  evidence  of  the  formation  of  additive  compounds 
of  the  halogen  salt  with  iodine. 

In  connexion  with  an  investigation  on  the  state  of  iodine  in  various 
solvents,  by  an  examination  of  the  ultraviolet  absorption  spectra  of 
its  solutions,  it  was  found  that,  whilst  a  iVyiOOO  solution  of  iodine  in 
water,  chloroform,  or  alcohol  shows  no  absorption  band  and  very  little 
general  absorption  in  the  ultraviolet  when  the  thickness  of  layer 
photographed  does  not  exceed  25  mm.,  on  the  addition  of  potassium 
iodide  to  i\r/1000  aqueous  iodine  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  solution 
show  very  great  general  absorption  and  two  absorption  bands.  Since 
potassium  iodide  itself  in  dilute  solution  has  no  characteristic  absorp- 
tion, the  spectra  of  the  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  appear 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  periodide.  It  thus  appeared  probable  that 
the  formation  of  these  perhalogen  salts  in  solution  might  be  investi- 
gated by  means  of  their  ultraviolet  absorption  spectra. 

(An  account  of  the  spectra  of  various  iodine  solutions  is  to  be 
found  in  Kayser's  Ilandbttch  der  Spectroseopie,  3^  152  and  324.) 

The  spectra  of  iV71000  solutions  of  iodine  in  water  containing  excess 
of  various  iodides  were  photographed  and  were  found  in  every  case  to  be 
identical.     In  this  connexion  the  iodides  of  sodium,  potassiumy  barinm. 
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magDesiam,  cadmiam,  and  aluminium  were  employed.     Exactly  similar 
spectra  were  also  obtained  on  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid,  ammonium 

r  and  tetramethylammonium  iodides  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine. 
In  all  cases  the  addition  of  the  iodide  produces  a  change  in  the  visible 

jtV    colour  of  the  solution  from  reddish- brown  to  yellow. 

Since  on  the  addition  of  all  the  iodides  mentioned  above  exactly  the 
same  spectra  were  obtained,  it  seems  probable  that  all  these  solutions 
of  iodine  contain  the  same  ion,  probably  (I3),  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
jAnowkin  (ZeUsch,  pht/aikal.  Chem.,  1896,  20,  19)  and  Dawson  (Trans., 
1901,79,  238)  that  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  contains 

r^ '    the  tri-iodide  KI3. 

--  •         It  was  found  by  Dawson  (Trans.,  1904,   86,  805)  that   cadmium 
•'-''-    iodide  did  not  dissolve   with   iodine  when   the  two  substances  were 

'T^     shaken  with  nitrobenzene,  so   that  cadmium  periodide  was  probably 

ir~  >■    not   produced   under  these   conditions.      The    addition,  however,  of 

v  I     cadmium  iodide  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  gives  a  solution,  the 

^  ''  spectra  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  solutions  to  which  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  iodides  is  added.    Cadmium  tri-iodide  thus  appears 

f:c     to  exist  in  aqueous  solution. 

:^  By  means  of  the  formula  given  by  Dawson  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1090) 

it  may  be  calculated  that  the  amount  of  uncombined  iodine  in  a  ^/lOOO 

^.^      solution  of  iodine,  containing  0'5  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide,  amounts 

:^  to  only  approximately  l/30th  of  the  total  amount  of  iodine  present. 
The  absorption  curve  of  such  a  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     By  increas- 

^y      ing  the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  above  0*5  per  cent.,  only  a  slight 

,,-^  change  is  observed  in  the  character  of  the  spectra,  apart  from  the 
absorption  due  to  the  iodide  itself,  although  with  increasing  quantities 
of  the  iodide  more  periodide  is  produced.     It  appears  to  be  easier  to 

[.  trace  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  periodide  by  means  of  the 
spectra  of  the  solution  when  the  total  amount  of  periodide  is  small 
than  when  it  is  great,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solution  containing  0*5  per 
cent,  of  potassium  iodide.  A  somewhat  similar  result  was  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  estimation  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  forms  of 
cotarnine  in  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  alkalis  (Dobbie,  Lauder, 

^       and  Tinkler,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  127  and  Plate  III,  Trans.,  1903,  83, 

;        605). 

Fig.  1  shows  the  absorption  curves  of  iiT/lOOO  solutions  of  iodine 
containing  (i)  0'066  percent,  of  potassium  iodide  and  (ii)  06  per  cent, 
of  potassium  iodide.  By  comparing  the  spectra  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  an  iodide  with  those  of  a  solution  con- 
taining an  excess  of  the  iodide,  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  although 
roughly,  the  amount  of  iodine  in  combination  with  the  iodide.  Thus, 
if  the  spectrum  of*  a  layer  of  a  particular  thickness  of  a  solution  of 
iodide  containing  a  small  quantity  of  an  iodide  is  the  same  as  a  layer 
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of,  say,  l/5th  the  thickness  of  a  solution  containing  excess  oi  tbe 
iodide,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  solution  approximately  I /5th  of 
the  iodine  is  in  combination  with  the  iodide. 

Tbe  examination  of  the  spectra  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water  to 
which  a  soluble  bromide  is  added  affords  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
compounds  of  iodine  and  the  bromide. 

£y  again  employing  iV/lOOO  aqueous  iodine,  a  layer  25  mm.  of 
which   shows  no  absorption  in  the   ultraviolet,  on   the   addition  of 

Fig.  1. 
Scale  qf  oscUUUum  frequencies. 
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Dotted  curve— N/1  O00-/odin<!  in  vaUr+  0'0066  per  cent,  KI. 
Full         „  „  „      +0-5  „       KL 


potassium  bromide,  spectra  are  obtained,  which  show  one  well  marked 
absorption  band  and  less  general  absorption  than  the  spectra  of  iodine 
in  a  solution  of  an  iodide.  The  same  spectra  were  obtained  by  employ- 
ing potassium  bromide,  magnesium  bromide,  cadmium  bromide,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  ammonium  and  tetramcthylammonium  bromides.  Tbe 
spectra  are  thus  evidently  characteristic  of  the  same  ion,  which,  owing 
to  the  large  excess  of  bromide  added  and  from  analogy  with  the  iodine 
additive  compounds  of  iodides,  is  probably  (Brij). 

Fig.  2   represents   the  absorption  curves  of   ilT/IOOO  solutions  ot 
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iodine  containing  0*24  per  cent,  of  potassium  bromide  and  excess  of 
the  salt  respectively. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  iodides,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  combination  with  the  bromide,  assuming  that  with  excess 
of  bromide  the  whole  of  the   iodine   is  in  combination,  which  is 

Fio.  2. 
Scale  of  Of cUloUum  frequencies. 
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extremely  probable  from  the  fact  that  when  the  solution  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  bromide  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  causes 
no  change  in  the  absorption  spectra.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
curves.  Fig.  2,  a  iT/lOOO  solution  of  iodine  containing  0*24  per  cent, 
of  potassium  bromide  gives  spectra  which  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  given  by  layers  2/6th  the  thickness  when  the  solution  contains 
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excess  of  the  salt.    It  appears  therefore  that  in  the  first  case  i^^jtozi- 
mately  2/5th  of  the  iodine  is  in  combination  with  the  bromide. 

The  addition  of  a  soluble  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine 
also  causes  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  absorption ;  the 
spectra  showing  a  well-defined  absorption  band  and  less  genend  absorp- 
tion than  those  of  a  solution  of  iodine  containing  a  bromide.  Exactly 
the  same  spectra  were  obtained  by  employing  an  exoess  of  the  chlorides 
of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  magnesium, 
and  aluminium,  and  also  by  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  and  tetrm- 
methylammonium  chlorides.  It  appears  therefore  that  in  alt  these 
cases  the  same  ion  is  produced,  which  from  analogy  with  the  iodide 
compounds  is  probably  (ClI^). 

The  absorption  curve  of  these  chloroperiodides  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

The  amount  of  iodine  in  combination  with  a  given  quantity  of 
chloride  can  be  estimated  as  in  the  two  previous  cases. 

The  addition  of  either  a  bromide  or  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine  also  produces  a  slight  change  in  the  visible  colour  of  the 
iodine  solutions.  By  estimating  the  amount  of  combined  iodine,  from 
the  spectra  of  a  solution  containing  a  haloid  salt,  it  was  found  that  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  effected  combination 
of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  iodine  than  is  brought  about  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  or  chloride.  Thus,  whilst 
in  iVyiOOO  solution  of  iodine  containing  0*03  per  cent,  of  potassium 
iodide,  approximately  one-half  of  the  iodine  appears  to  be  in  combina- 
tion with  the  potassium  iodide,  a  solution  containing  an  amount  of 
potassium  bromide  or  potassium  chloride  equivalent  to  this  amount  of 
potassium  iodide  shows  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  iodine 
has  combined  with  the  bromide,  and  practically  no  combination  had 
taken  place  in  the  solution  containing  the  chloride.  It  appeared 
therefore  of  interest  to  determine  in  what  way  the  iodine  would  be 
distributed  by  employing  a  mixture  of  the  halogen  salts. 

By  the  addition  of  mixtures  containing  equimolecular  quantities  of 
potassium  iodide  and  bromide,  iodide  and  chloride,  and  bromide  and 
chloride  to  solutions  of  iodine  it  appeared  from  the  spectra  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  iodine  combined  with  the  salt  of  higher  molecular 
weight.  From  these  experiments  and  from  the  results  obtained  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  iodine  which  combines  with  equivalent 
quantities  of  potassium  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride  added  to  separate 
solutions  of  iodine,  it  appears  that  the  compound  KI3  is  more  stable  in 
aqueous  solutioD  than  KBrl^  and  EOII^,  and  KBrl,  more  stable  than 
KC]l2.^It  was  also^  found  by  Dawson  (/oe.  ciL)  that  in  nitrobenxeoe 
solution  combination  of  iodine  and  an  iodide  took  place  more  readily 
than  combination  of  iodine  and  a  bromide  or  chloride. 
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Since  the  stability  of  the  periodides  seems   to  increase  with  the 
increase  in  molecular  weight  of  the  halogen  salt  in  combination  with 
the  iodine,  it  might  be  expected  th  ib  iodine^would  be  more  soluble  in  a 
-'^^    solution  of  an  iodide  than  in  a  solution  of  the  correspondiog  bromide 
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or  chloride  aud^  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  the  bromide  than  in  a 
solution  of  the  chloride.  The  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments 
in  this  connexion  appear  to  confirm  this  view.  When  equal  volumes 
of  equimolecular  solutions  of  potassium  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride 
are  shaken  with  equal  weights  of  iodine,  under  the  same  conditions, 
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the  amounts  of  iodine  dissolved  by  the  respective  solvents  are  graaiest 
for  the  solutions  of  the  iodide  and  least  for  the  solutions  of  the  chloride. 

The  same  order  of  solubility  was  observed  in  the  case  of  solutioDs  off 
the  corresponding  ammonium  salts,  the  solubility  increasing  with  the 
stability  of  the  perhaloid  salt  produced. 

Since  it  was  found  that  iodine  combines  more  readily  with  an  iodide 
than  with  either  a  bromide  or  chloride  and  with  a  bromide  more 
readily  than  with  a  chloride,  it  might  be  expected  that  oombination 
with  a  fluoride  would  take  place  less  readily  than  with  a  chloride.  By 
the  addition  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium  fluorides  no  change  is 
observed  in  the  spectra,  and  it  is  probable  that  combination  does  not 
take  place  at  all  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  hoped  to  determine  the  relative  stability  of  the  iodine  additive 
compounds  of  the  various  iodides  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  method 
previously  described,  and  to  apply  the  same  method  for  determining  tlie 
relative  stability  of  the  various  bromoperiodides  and  of  the  <dilorQ- 
periodides. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  was  found  that  by  the  addition  of  hydriodic, 
hydrobromic,  or  hydrochloric  acids  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
the  substances  HI3,  HBrl^,  HCII^  were  probably  produced;  an 
investigation  of  the  action  of  the  corresponding  gases  on  a  chloroform 
solution  of  iodine  was  therefore  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
such  substances  were  formed  in  a  non-ionising  solvent.  By  passing  diy 
hydrogen  iodide  into  a  iT/lOOO  solution  of  iodine  in  chloroform,  the 
colour  of  the  solution  changes  from  violet  to  yellow,  and  the  ultraviolet 
absorption  spectra  of  the  solution  obtained  in  this  way  are  identical 
with  those  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water  to  which  hydriodic  acid  or  a 
soluble  iodide  has  been  added.  It  thus  appears  that  the  subetaaee 
HI3  is  produced  also  in  chloroform  solution.  A  similar  result  was 
obtained  by  employing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

By  passing  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  iodide  into  the  chloroform 
or  alcoholic  solution,  the  colour  entirely  disappears  and  the  ultraviolet 
absorption  spectra  are  again  completely  changed,  spectra  being 
obtained  which  show  only  slight  general  absorption.  It  is  possible 
that  under  the  influence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  iodide  the  per- 
iodide  reacts  in  some  way  with  the  solvent. 

The  spectra  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  chloroform  through  which 
hydrogen  bromide  or  chloride  has  been  passed  do  not  show  the  pressure 
of  the  corresponding  iodine  additive  compounds.  The  compounds  of 
these  acids  are  evidently  less  stable  than  the  substance  HI3,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  additive  compounds  of  the  metallic  salts  in  aqueous  solution* 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mylius  {Ber.y  1887,  20,  688)  that  for  the 
production  of  the  blue  colour  of  starch  iodide  in  the  well  known  test 
for  iodine,  it  is  necessary  that  hydriodic  add  or  a  soluble  iodide  should 
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^' 


'^  be  present  with  the  reacting  substances.  He  supposed  that  sufficient 
t^^H  hydriodic  acid  is  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  for  the  pro^ 
^^..:    duction  of  a  small  quantity  of  starch  iodide. 

iiiir  Meineke  {Chem.  Ztit,  1894,  18,  157)  found  that  the  formation  of 
int  the  blue  starch  iodide  was  also  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
x:39:>!  quantity  of  other  salts,  such  as  sodium  or  potassium  sulphates,  the 
idic  chlorides  of  various  metals,  <fec.,  whereas  the  addition  of  a  minute 
n>  »2  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  intensity 
i.i|£r^'  of  the  blue  colour  when  starch  and  an  aqueous  solution  o|  iodine  are 
By'     mixed  together. 

^^r         Lonnes  (^(StfoeA.  arud,  Chem,,  1894,  32,33)  suggested  in  explanation 
ikm     ^^  ^^^  formation  of  starch  iodide  in  the  presence  of  a  chloride,  that  a 
•J       chloroiodide  is  produced,  which  is  then  transformed  by  the  starch  into 
^      an  iodide,  and  this  in  turn  facilitates  the  production  of  the  starch 
iodide. 
^  The  absorption  spectra   of   solutions  of   iodine  to  which  a  large 

^  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  or  potassium  sulphate  have  been  added, 
show  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  periodide,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  to 
the  iodine  solution.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ultraviolet  absorption 
spectra  of  a  solution  of  iodine  containing  a  chloride  that  the  chloride 
and  iodine  are  in  combination ;  it  seems  possible,  therefore,  from  these 
'"  preliminary  experiments,  that  the  production  of  the  blue  starch  iodide 
^'f^  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  periodide,  the  formation  of  which, 
^'  however,  in  the  case  of  salts  such  as  sodium  or  potassium  sulphate  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for.  It  is  possible  that  sufficient  iodide  is  pre- 
sent as  impurity  in  the  added  salt  to  give  the  reaction,  since  it  can  be 
'^^'  shown  that  the  addition  of  one-millionth  of  a  gram  of  potassium 
|9'  iodide  causes  a  visible  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  an 
^'  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  containing  starch.  The  absorption  spectra 
P  of  solutions  of  iodine  containing  an  iodide  are  completely  changed  on 
\-         the  addition  of  starch  solution,  the  two  absorption  bands  characteristic 

of  the  periodide  no  longer  being  observed. 
^  Some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  combination  of  bromine  with 

i  bromides  and  with  chlorides  in   aqueous  solution  have  given  results 

f  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  iodine. 

It  is  hoped  to  examine  more  fully,  by  this  method,  the  formation  of 
perhalogen  salts  and  to  investigate  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
'  stability  of  the  compounds ;    all  the  experiments  mentioned  in  this 

paper  were  carried  out  under  the  ordinary  conditions,  no  special  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  ensure  that  the  temperature  of  the  various 
solutions  was  the  same. 


l,ii 

:3f 


ii 


The  Universitt, 

BlRMTNOHAM. 
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XCV. — The  Formation  and  Reactions  of  ImiJio- 
compounds.  Part  IV.  The  Formation  of 
1  :  4:-Naphthylenediamine  from  Ethyl-y-imino-ar 
cyano  -y-phenylbutyrate. 

By  JocKLYN  Field  Thorpe. 

Thb  formation  of  derivatives  of  1  :  d-naphthylenediamine  by  the 
action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  imino-nitriles  having  the 
imino-group  in  the  jS-position  and  the  cyano-group  in  the  a-position 
in  respect  to  a  phenyl  group  has  been  established  in  Part  U  of 
this  series  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1906),  whereas  in  Part  III  (Trana.. 
1907,  91,  578)  the  formation  of  similar  derivatives  from  com- 
pounds containing  a  methyl  group  in  ^the  ortho-position  in  a 
benzene  ring  to  a  side-chain  of  two  carbon  atoms  having  an  imino- 
group  attached  to  the  jS-carbon  atom  and  a  cyano-groap  to  the 
a-carbon  atom  was  also  proved. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  that  derivatives  of  benzene  having 
a  side-chain  of  three  carbon  atoms  substituted  at  the  a-carbon  atom 
by  a  nitrile  group  and  at  the  y-carbon  atom  by  the  imino-group  (I) 
pass  on  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  derivatives  of 
1  : 4-naphthylenediamine  (II) ;  ring  formation  taking  place  between  the 
ortho-hydiogen  atom  of  the  benzene  ring  in  respect  to  the  side-chain 
and  the  carbon  atom  of  the  nitrile  group.  The  general  formula  for 
this  third  reaction  can  therefore  be  represented  as  follows : 

ciNH  c:nh  NH, 


'VV^H,       ^      ,/Y^H,       ,, 


ON  c:nh  nh, 

(I.)  (II.) 

Unfortunately  the  methods  described  in  the  previous  communica- 
tions for  the  formation  of  imino-oompounds  could  not  be  applied  for 
the  preparation  of  a  compound  of  type  (I),  since  the  imino-group  in 
this  case  is  attached  to  the  y-carbon  atom  and  not  to  the  ^-carbon 
atom  of  the  side-chain. 

This  difficulty  will  be  realised  when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  spite  of 
many  attempts  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  prepare,  by  direct 
condensation,  imino-nitriles  containing  the  imino-group  in  a  position 
other  than  that  which  is  the  /^-position  in  respect  to  the  nitrile  group. 
Eecourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  imino- 
compound  from  the  corresponding  ketone  by  the  aid  of  ammonium 
acetate,  a  process  which  was  adopted  with  partial  success  in  Part  III 
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of  this  series  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl  ^-imino-a-cyano-^-o-tolyl- 
propionate. 
'•'  Ethyl  a-cyano-y-keto-y-phenylbutyrate,  C0Ph'CH,-CH(CN)*C02Et, 

!'.  '  has  been  prepared  by  EJobb  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1897,  [vii],  10,  179) 
by  the  action  of  oi-bromoacetophenone  on  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate.  This  ethyl  salt  when  treated  with  ammonium 
acetate  is  converted  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent,  into  ethyl 

'j;'ii      y-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  (III),  which,  on  treatment  with  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  quantitatively   converted  into  ethyl 

.  "^      1  : 4-naphthylenediamiDe-3-carboxylate  (IV)  in   accordance   with   the 

*"  -'■      scheme : 

c:nh  c:nh  nil 


f  7* .  . 

«.    I 


Si 


/N(«'^. -rrNE5.„:„. ..  rr^ 


2 


\/    yCH-COgEt  \/\/CH-C02Et  ^y^yCO.Kt 

CN  CINH  NH.. 

(III.)  (IV.) 

This  ethyl  salt,  which  is  a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  compound,  is  trans- 
formed   on     alkaline     hydrolysis     into     1  : 4-naphthylenediamiDe-3- 
car boxy  lie  acid  (V),  which  in  its  turn  is  converted  into  1 : 4-naphthyIene- 
diamine  (YI)  on  heating  at  200°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 
NHj  NHo 


\ 


NH2  "      NH. 

(V.)  (VI.) 

The   hsLte   prepared   in   this   way   possessed  all   the  properties  of 

1  :  4-naphthylenediamine  and  was  further  identified  by  its  conversion 

into  a-naphthaquiuone  on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid. 


Preparation  qf  Ethyl  a-cyano-y-heto-y-phenylbutyrate  {Ethyl  Phenacyl- 
cyanoacetate),  C0Ph-CH2-CH(CN)-C0,Et. 

The  main  difficulty  experienced  in  preparing  this  substance  in  any 
quantity  from  a>-bromoacetophenone  and  the  sodium  derivative  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  was  due  to  the  fact  noticed  by  Klobb  {loe.  ciL)  that 
when  the  condensation  is  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  product  consists  of  ethyl  diphenacylcyano- 
acetate,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  interaction  of  two  molecular 
proportions  of  oi-bromoacetophenone  and  one  molecular  proportion  of 
ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  is  evidently  due  to  the  interaction 
of  the  initial  condensation  product  (ethyl  phenylcyanoacetate)  and  the 
sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  causing  the  regeneration  of 
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ethyl  cjanoacetate,  the  sodium  derivative  then  reacting  with  «»-bromo- 
acetophenone  to  form  ethyl  diphenacylcyanoacetate. 

The  formation  of  the  diphenacyl  derivative  can  be,  however,  almost 
entirely  prevented  if  the  method  is  adopted  of  using  two  molecular 
proportions  of  the  sodium  derivative  to  one  of  the  bromo-compound. 
The  reaction  then  proceeds  directly  in  accordance  with  the  equation : 

2CHNa(CN)-00jBt  +  COPh-CH,Br  =  C0Ph-CH,-0Na(CN)-0O,Et  + 

CN-CH^-CO^t. 

Twenty-three  grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  270  grams  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed  with  113  grams  of  ethyl 
cyauoacetate.  One  hundred  grams  of  ci»-bromoacetophenone  dissolved 
in  the  least  quantity  of  alcohol  were  then  added  gradually  to  the  well- 
cooled  sodium  derivative,  the  vigorous  reaction  being  checked  by  cool- 
ing under  running  water.  When  all  the  bromo-compound  had  been 
added,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours 
in  order  to  complete  the  reaction.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  then 
added  and  the  oil  which  separated  extracted  by  means  of  ether.  The 
ethereal  layer  wheu  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  contained 
some  insoluble  substance  in  suspension.  This  was  collected  and  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  yielding  colourless  prisms  melting  at  173°,  evidently 
therefore  consisting  of  ethyl  diphenacylcyanoacetate  originally  pre- 
pared by  Klobb  (loo.  cU,).  The  quantity  of  this  compound  was,  how- 
ever, very  small  and  the  weight  of  the  crude  product  scarcely  exceeded 
5  grams.  The  filtered  ethereal  solution  was  dried  and  evaporated 
free  from  ether,  leaving  a  dark  coloured  oil  which  consisted  of 
ethyl  phenacylcyanoacetate  and  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation  previously  given.  The  presence  of  ethyl 
cyanoacetate  prevented  the  condensation  product  from  crystallising,  and, 
since  a  separation  could  not  be  effected  by  distillation  owing  to  the 
fact  that  ethyl  phenacylcyanoacetate  cannot  be  distilled  without  under- 
going decomposition,  recourse  was  had  to  the  following  method  of 
separation  which  depended  on  the  property  possessed  by  ethyl  cyano- 
acetate of  forming  a  sodium  compound  which  does  not  regenerate  the 
ethyl  salt  on  treatment  with  water  or  dilute  acids  (compare  Thorpe, 
Trans.,  1900,  77,  925). 

The  condensation  product  containing  ethyl  cyanoacetate  was  added 
to  excess  of  sodium  ethoxide  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  mixture 
treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  oil  which 
then  separated  completely  solidified  on  standing  and  was  isolated  by 
filtration.  It  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether  and  obtained 
in  colourless,  lustrous  plates  melting  at  54"  : 
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\*^^        0-2019  gave  04982  00,  and  0-1048  HjO.     C  =  6729 ;  H  =  5'76. 
•"•f^  CijHigOgN  requires  0  =  67-5 ;  H  =  56  per  cent.  . 

rj;^. ,..         FormcUion  of  Ethyl  y-lTnino-a-cyano-y-phenylbtUyrcUe 
J",^^  NH:0Ph-0Ha-OH(CN)-COaEt. 

Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  discovering  the  most  f  avour- 
h..hl  able  conditions  for  the  formation  of  this  imino-compound  from  the 
;.  L  ketone  by  fusion  with  ammonium  acetate.  After  numerous  trials  it 
was  ultimately  found  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depended  on 
rpir  the  absence  of  water  from  the  ammonium  acetate  ^used  and  that  the 
race  presence  of  even  traces  of  moisture  almost  entirely  prevented  the 
itTZi  formation  of  the  ethyl  imino-salt.  Care  was  always  taken  therefore  to 
^1^5^  fuse  the  ammonium  acetate  for  some  time  previous  to  use. 
,^>^  Twenty  grams  of  ethyl  phenacylcyanoacetate  were  dissolved  in  100 

grams  of  melted  ammonium  acetate  and  the  clear  solution  heated  to 
boiling  on  the  sand-bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  On  pouring  the  fused 
•  mass  into  five  times  its  volume  of  water  a  white  precipitate  separated, 
which  considerably  increased  on  standing.  It  was  collected  by  the 
aid  of  the  pump  and  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  being  obtained 
in  long  needles  melting  at  143^ : 

0-2121  gave  0-5281  CO,  and  0-1199  U^O.     C  =  67-90  ;  H  =  6-2a 
0-2592  .  „     26-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  1S°  and  770  mm.     N  =  12-15. 

CigHj^O^N,  requires  C  =  67-8  ;  H  =  61  ;  N  =  12  2  per  cent. 
Ethyl  y-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  is  practically  insoluble  in 
benssene  or  light  petroleum  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or 
cold  ether.  Either  of  these  last  named  solvents  can  be  used  for 
recrystallisation.  The  yie!d  of  the  imino-compound  obtained  by  this 
means  is  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

The  ethyl  salt  is  not  acted  on  by  strong  aqueous  alkalis  or  by  dilute 
acids  in  the  cold,  but  is  slowly  hydrolysed  on  boiling.  In  order  to 
establish  its  constitution  5  grams  were  boiled  in  a  Geissler  flask  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  all  had  passed  into  solution.  On  cooling, 
a  crystalline  substance  separated,  which  after  being  collected  and 
recrystallised  from  water  melted  at  116^  : 

0-1999  gave  0-4935  COg  and  01036  HgO.     C  =  67-33  ;  H-5-75. 

CiqHiqOj  requires  0  =  67*4;  H-5-6  per  cent. 
The  properties  of  this  compound  are  in  complete  accordance  with 
those  of  jS-benzoylpropionicacid,  COPh-CHg-CHj-CO^H. 


A'  '4 

3- 
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Formation  of  Ethyl  1  :  ^NaphihylenadiamiaM'Z'Carhoxylate^ 

The  transformation  of  ethyl  y-imino-a-cyano-y-phenjlbutjrate  id  to 
the  above  naphthalene  derivatives  takes  place  with  the  same  ease  as 
that  recorded  in  the  ca^e  of  the  other  condensations  already  investigated, 
the  change  being  complete  after  the  imino-oom pound  has  remained  in 
contact  with  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  three  minutes. 

Ten  grams  of  ethyl  y-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  were 
gradually  added  to  30  grams  of  well-cooled  concentrated  sulphuric  acid« 
As  the  imino-compound  passed  into  solution  the  strong  acid  became 
olive-green,  and  when  all  had  dissolved  and  the  solution  had  stood  for 
three  minutes  it  had  become  coloured  deep  malachite-green.  The 
strong  acid  solution  was  then  slowly  poured  into  ten  times  its  volume 
of  well  cooled  absolute  alcohol,  when  a  white  solid  separated  which  was 
collected,  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  dried.  An  analysis  proved 
this  substance  to  be  the  sulphate  of  ethyl  1  :  i-naphthyUnediamine-Z' 
carboxylate,  G^^Jl^fi^^,U^SO^ : 

0-2318  gave  0-1640  BaSO^.    S-9-7L 

CjgHi^OjNgjHjSO^  requires  8  =  9*8  per  cent. 

The  sulphate  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  can  be  ciystallised 
from  its  aqueous  solution  on  concentration,  when  it  separates  in  smalU 
lustrous  plates  usually  slightly  coloured. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  gives  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate 
of  the  free  base  on  being  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia.  It  was 
collected,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  ether,  from  which  solvent  it 
separated  in  small,  lemon-yellow  needles  melting  at  119^ : 

01 908  gave  0*4717  COg  and  01071  Hj.0.     0  =  67-42;  H-6-23. 
CisHi^OjNj  requires  0  =  67*8;  H  =  6-1  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride^  O^^K^fi^N ^,211Ql,  is  obtained  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate  on  adding  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  to  a  solution 
of  the  base  in  absolute  alcohol  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
practically  insoluble  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Fin^Mtianqfl  -A-^aphthyl^^diatnine-S'CarboxylicAcidyl       !        |p^  ^r 


2* 

and  I  A-yaphthtflenediaminef  \       \        I 

NH2 

The  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  1  : 4-naphthyIenediamine-3-carboxylate  was 
effected  by  warming  .five  grams  with  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution  of 
one  and  a  half  times  the  calculated  quantity  of  potash,  when,  just  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  1  : 3-derivatiye,  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
potassium  salt  rendered  the  isolation  of  the  free  acid  in  a  pure  con- 
dition an  easy  matter.  As  soon  as  the  formation  of  the  poiaaaium  salt 
appeared  to  be  complete  it  was  filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed 
with  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  and  dried.  It  consisted  of  a  pale  yellow, 
crystalline  substance  readily  soluble  in  water : 

0-2101  gave  00758  K^O^.     K- 1618. 

CiiHgOjNjK  requires  K»  16*3  per  cent. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  gave  a  white  precipitate 
on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this,  on  crystallisation 
from  hot  water,  yielded  the  frte  add  in  colourless  plates,  which  de- 
composed, apparently  without  melting,  at  about  185^ : 

0-221 4  gave  9-5268  COj  and  01043  HjO.     C  -  6489  ;  H  -  523. 
^11^10^2^2  reqiiirofi  C  =  65*3 ;  H  =  4*9  per  cent. 

The  acid  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

The  rarbozylic  acid  was  converted  into  1 : 4-naphthylenediamine  by 
heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  200°. 

The  finely- powdered  acid  was  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  tube  fitted 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  air  could  be  completely  replaced  by 
dry  hydrogen.  The  tube  was  heated  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
required  temperature  until  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased ;  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  was  then  added  and  the  solution  filtered  to  remove 
any  unchanged  acid.  The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  which  had  a 
red  colour,  gave  a  precipitate  of  the  free  base  on  being  made  alkaline 
by  means  of  ammonia.  The  base  was  then  rapidly  filtered  and  crystal- 
lised from  hot  water,  being  obtained  in  white  needles  melting  at  120°. 
The  compound  rapidly  oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air : 

0-1784  gave  04973  CO,  and  01002  H,0.     C - 7602 ;  H - 6'24. 
CioHioN,  requires  C  =  760  ;  H  =  63  per  cent. 
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The  base  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  well  known 
1  :  4-naphthy]enediamine.  It  was  further  characterified  by  its  eonver- 
sion  into  its  diacetjl  derivative,  which  was  found  to  melt  ai  304 — 305° 
(compare  Kleemann,  Ber.y  1886,  19,  334 ;  Bamberger  and  SchieffeHn, 
5«r.,  1889,  22,  1381). 

The  conversion  of  base  into  a-naphthaquinone  was  effected  aooocd- 
iog  to  the  method  described  by  Grand mougin  and  Michel  {Ber.^  1892, 
26,  977).  One  gram  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  after  the  solution  had  been  cooled  to  5^  it  was  mixed  with 
excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite.  Gas  was  evolved  and  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  the  quinone  separated.  It  was  collected  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  yielding  sulphur-yellow  crystals  melting  at  125^. 

Mancuestbr  University. 


XCVI. — Some  Compounds  of  Guanidine  with  Stigars. 

Part  L 

By  R.  S.  MoRBELL  and  A.  £.  Bbllabs. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  sugars  has  been  investigated  by  Lobry  de 
Bruyn  in  conjunction  with  van  Leent  and  Alberda  van  KkensteiD 
{Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1893,  12,  286;  1894,  13,  218;  1895,  14,  98  and 
134).  They  showed  that  ammonia  reacted  slowly  with  sugars  in 
methyl-alcoholic  solution  to  give  '*  osamines,"  for  example,  C^H^O^N, 
or  in  the  case  of  lactose  a  simple  addition  product  of  the  carbohydrate 
with  atnmoDia  was  formed. 

Compounds  of  lime  and  lead  monoxide  with  mono-  and  di- 
saccharides  are  well-known  substances. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  us  in  investigating  the  action  of  organic 
bases  on  glucosone  tried  the  action  of  guanidine  on  it.  On  mixing 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  two  substances,  a  white,  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate was  obtained  which  seemed  to  contain  two  molecules  of 
guanidine  with  one  molecule  of  glucosone. 

On  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guanidine,  prepared  from 
guanidine  carbonate,  to  alcoholic  solutions  of  dextrose,  invalose,  or 
mannose,  white,  microcrystalline  precipitates  were  obtained  which 
were  extremely  hygroscopic.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  galactose, 
rhamnose,  arabinose,  or  maltose  gave  with  guanidine  similar  pre- 
cipitates. 

Dextrose  guanidine  had  been  obtained  by  Hersfeld  {MiMck 
Ver.  deu$,  Zuck&rifid.,  1896,  45,  853),  but  not  in  a  pure  state,  and 
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further  investigation  of  these  guanidine  compounds  seemed  to  be  of 
interest. 

The  guanidine  used  in  the  preparation  of  guanidine  sugar  compounds 
was  obtained  from  the  carbonate  by  treatment  with  less  than  the 
calculated  quantity  of  barium  hydroxide ;  after  filtration  from  barium 
carbonate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  guanidine  was  concentrated  under 
reduced  pressure  at  40°  to  a  thick  syrup ;  the  syrup  was  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  filtered  from  guanidine  carbonate,  and  allowed  to 
flow  drop  by  drop  into  a  solution  of  a  sugar  in  98  per  cent,  ethyl 
alcohol.  In  almost  every  case  the  guanidine  compound  separated  as  a 
white,  minutely  crystalline  substance.  After  a  few  hours  the 
precipitate  was  filtered  off,  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  afterwards 
with  dry  ether,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  phosphoric  oxide.  The 
yield  was  generally  excellent.  In  one  experiment  18  grams  of 
dextrose  dissolved  in  1600  c.c.  of  98  per  cent,  alcohol  gave  nearly 
22  grams  of  the  compound,  this  being  the  calculated  amount  for 
dextrose  guanidine  of  the  formula  3O0Hj,O0,2CHgN3.  From  18  grams 
of  Isevulose  13  grams  of  Isevulose  guanidine  were  obtained.  A 
portion  of  the  Isavulose  guanidine  is  generally  precipitated  im- 
mediately, and  the  remainder  sefMirates  after  several  hours. 

The  compounds  of  guanidine  with  mannose,  leovulose,  and  dextrose 
are  very  hygroscopic  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  all  solvents  except  methyl 
alcohol  or  water,  but  from  these  solvents  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
them  in  a  crystalline  form  owing  to  secondary  changes  in  the 
solutions,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  substances  were 
analysed  as  precipitated,  constancy  of  composition  on  analysis  of 
several  samples  prepared  by  using  varying  quantities  of  guanidine 
being  the  only  possible  guarantee  of  their  purity. 

Dexiroie  guanidine  : 

01948  gave  0-2613  CO,  and  0129  H,0.     C -36-59;  H«7-35. 

01748     „     19  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  767  mm.     N  =  12-57. 

0*8995,  prepared  by  using  a  large  excess  of  guanidine,  required 
24-7  C.C.  AVIO  HCl.     CNjH^ - 1797. 

1*335  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  i^T- hydrochloric  acid  required  41  c.c 
^/lO  sodium  hydroxide  for  neutralisation.     CNyllg »  180. 

1*051  gave  0*8494  guanidine  picrate.     ONgHj^  =  175. 

3CeH„Og,20H4N,  requires  C-36-47;  H  =  6*99  ;  N- 12-76; 
CH5Ng=17*9  percent. 

Picric  acid  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  guanidine,  if  the  correction 
for  the  solubility  of  guanidine  picrate  in  water  (Emich,  Monatah.,  1892, 
12,  24)  is  introduced. 

LcBvulose  guanidine  : 

0-1757  gave  0*2378  COj  and  0*1173  H^O.     C  =  36  9 ;  K^IU. 
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0*1500  gave  16*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  755  mm.  N^lSii 
0'7890  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  iT-hydrochloric  add  required  76*4  u 
iVT/lO  sodium  hydroxide.     CH^N,  =  17-6. 
3CeH„Oe,2CHfiN3    requires     0  =  36-47.        H  =  6-99;    N-12iC; 
CH5Nj«17-9  per  cent. 

Mannose  ffuanidine : 

0-1725  gave  0-2300  00,  and  0-1117  HjO.     0  =  3636;  H=7I9. 
0*1885     „     21-5  c.a  moist  nitrogen  at  17®  and  756  mm.  N=13lt 
0-3516  required  106  c.c.  iT/lO  hydrochloric  acid.     CH,N,=1?^ 
3CflHij0e,20H5N3    requires    0  =  36-47.        H=6-99;    N=m«: 
ONjH^  =  17-9  per  cent. 

These  compounds  on  being  heated  for  some  time  to  about  50^  ii  > 
vacuum  over  phosphoric  oxide  become  yellow,  but  they  can  be  M 
at  40°  without  change  in  composition.  They  have  no  sharp  bmIub; 
points;  below  100°  they  fuse  with  effervescence;  dextrose  gatu&i 
at  94°,  Isevulose  guanidine  at  90°,  mannose  guanidine  at  80°.  Wki 
dextrose  guanidine  was  heated  to  100°  for  several  hoors^  the  albSn 
reaction  disappeared,  and  the  substance  no  longer  reduced  FeUiogi 
solution,  but  it  gave  phenylglucosazone  when  warmed  with  piuajr 
hydrazine  acetate.  The  residue  on  analysis  contained  Gs4(^; 
H  =  6-5,  and  N  =  147.  3C^H^p^,2CKJ^^  -  4H,0  requires  C^m 
H  =  6-48 ;  N  =  14-3  per  cent.  We  have  not  investigated  this  substona 
further. 

From  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  guanidine  by  nitric  afr 
(Matignon,ilnn.C7Atw.PAy«.,  1893,  [vi],  28,88),  namely,U-13Cperp» 
molecule,  and  the  electrical  conductivity  as  determined  by  Ostiw 
{J.  pr.  Chem.,  1886,  [ii],  33,  367),  guanidine  is  a  stronger  hisetks 
tetramethylammonium  hydroxide,  and  very  nearly  as  strong  u  evisbt 
soda  and  baryta.  This  conclusion  we  have  confirmed  by  sppj^ 
three  other  methods,  (a)  by  observing  the  velocity  of  the  fall  in  Mp 
of  a  hyoscyamine  solution  in  the  presence  of  guanidine  (Witt  i» 
Bredig,  Ber.,  1888,  21,  2777);  (6)  by  measuring  the  velociij  ^^ 
saponification  of  ethyl  acetate  by  the  free  base ;  (c)  by  messoriD^  <" 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  gusw** 
In  these  experiments  the  influence  of  the  guanidine  wm  coafut* 
with  that  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  baryta  of  equivalent  stcengtb. 
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(a).  Hyoflcjamine  +  i\r-8odiuiu  hydroxide. 
<=20^ 


0 

&i 

84 

13i 

214 

28i 

S9;t 

60 
64 


-20-82' 

17-94 

17-U 

15-45 

12-97 

11  19 

9-82 

7-64 

6-48 

1-86 


00114 
0-0096 
0-0103 
0-0102 
0-0103 
00100 
0-0101 
0-0098 

0  0103  mean 


Hyoscyamine+J^-guanidine  solution. 
«=20*. 


Mins.         [a]».     K=l/aog^ 


0 

8 

9 
10 
164 
27 
35 
45 


-20-82* 
17-79 
17-28 
17-11 
15-18 
13-84 
11-74 
10-06 

1-86 


0-0080 
0-0087 
0-0083 
0-0086 
0-0076 
0-0078 
0-0078 

0-0081  mean 


Sodium  hydroxide  :  guanidine=l  :  0-78. 

In  two  other  experiments  the  [a]])  values  for  sodium  hydroxide 
aod  guanidine  with  hyoscyamine  were  found  to  be  practically  the  same, 
and  the  ratios  were  1  : 0'72.  Experiments  using  2ir- solutions  of  the 
bases  gave  the  ratio  1 :  0*76. 


(b)  Velocity  of  saponiBcation  of  ethyl  acetate  by  sodium  hydroxide, 
baryta,  and  guanidine. 

a=c.c.  ot  N/^O-aikskU  originally  present.        a;=c.a  of  iV/20-alkali  disappeared. 


^720  Sodium  hydroxide  and  J\720  ethyl 

A720  Guanidine  and  N/20  ethyl 

acetate. 

acetate. 

<  =  20'. 

i  = 

=  20'. 

Mins. 

a-x. 

X.               ok. 

Mins. 

a-x. 

0?. 

ok. 

0 

25-0 

00              — 

0 

25-0 

0-0 

— 

3 

18-8 

6-7            0-121 

3 

19-5 

5-5 

0-0940 

6 

150 

10-0            0-111 

6 

15-65 

9-85 

0-0995 

9 

12-0 

13-0            0-120 

9 

13-3 

11-7 

0-0986 

12 

10-7 

14-3            0111 

12 

11-65 

13-35 

0-0955 

15 

9-5 

15-5            0-109 

15 

10-3 

14  7 

0-0951 

18 

8-55 

16-45          0-107 

18 

9-3 

15-7 

0-0938 

21 

7-65 

17-35          0-108 

21 

8-4 

16-6 

0-0941 

24 

6-9 

18-1            0-109 
Mean 0-112 

24 

7-9 

17  1 
Mean 

0-0902 

0-0951 

Several  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  saponification  of  ethyl 
acetate  were  made,  and  the  ratios  of  strengths  of  sodium  hydroxide  or 
baryta  and  guanidine  were :  Sodium  hydroxide :  guanidine  <»  1 : 0-85 ; 
baryta  :  guanidine  »  1  :  0*926. 

(o)  Depression  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  an  Aqueous  Solution  qf 
Guanidine, — ^The  guanidine  solution  was  prepared  by  the  action  of 
baryta  water  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  purified  guanidine  sulphate  of 
correctly  equivalent  strength.  The  caustic  soda  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  two  previous  methods. 

The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  for  a  N/2  guanidine  solution 
was  found  to  be  -  1  *67°  (mean  of  four  determination?,  each  with  fresh 
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samples  of  guanidine  prepared  from  three  different  aampfaw  « 
guanidine  sulphate). 

The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  for  a  NI2  sodiam  hydroxiie 
solution  was  -  1*838°  (mean  of  several  determinatioDS  of  sepaimUu^ 
new  solutions  of  freshly  prepared  NI2  sodium  hydroxide). 

If  the  Nj2  sodium  hydroxide  be  considered  as  oontaining  oompIrtdT 

dissociated  molecules,  the  strength  of  guanidine  as  a  base  compnri 

1-67  -  0-919 
with  sodium  hydroxide  will  be n^ioTo =0-81. 

This  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  bjoecjaaiiv 
and  saponification  methods. 


l^he  Properties  of  Aqueous  Solutions  qf  the  Compounds  qf  GuaaidiMt 

with  Sugars. 

Since  the  compounds  of  guanidine  with  sugars  are  deoompoeed  br 
water,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  investigate  whether  thej  were  coo- 
pletely  resolved  into  their  components  in  aqueous  solution  or  doC  Wf 
have  determined  the  freezing  points  for  aqueous  solutions  of  dextroa 
and  guanidine  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  three  to  two,  and  tbs 
freezing  points  of  similar  solutions  of  fructose  and  guanidine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  deterDUBft* 
tions : 

Depression  of  Freezing  Points, 


JV72-Giian- 
idine. 

Caustic 
soda. 

A72-Dex. 
trose. 

NI2- 
lose. 

3  c.c,          3  c-c 
JV72-Dex.   A72-L«vn. 
troe«,  2  cc.  lose,  2  cc 
A72-guan-  A/2  guan- 
idine.        idioe. 

Calcu- 
lated d« 
pressioc 

-1-67 

-ror 

-102' 

-0-98'          — 

8  cc          3  CO. 
A72.G1U-    JV/2.Fruc. 
cose,  2  cc  tose,  2  cc 
A/2-Cau8tic  A72.C4Mtic 

soda.           soda. 

-i-^ri* 

-1-21 

z 

-1-838' 
-1-838 

-I  or 

-102' 

-0-89'          — 
—            -0-95** 

-1  S4r 

-1^7 

The  calculated  depression  is  obtained  by  taking  Uie  sum  of 
I  X  1-67°  +  I  X  1-01°  =  1-274°  for  dextrose  guanidine,  and 
similarly  for  the  other  compounds.  From  these  data  it  is  evident  that 
guanidine  forms  a  compound  with  dextrose  or  Isvulose  in  aquflooB 
solution. 

H.  Euler  (Ber,,  1905,  88,  2551;  1906,  39,  350)  came  to  simikr 
conclusions  as  to  the  acidic  nature  of  aldehydes  from  the  study  of  the 
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freezing  points  of  normal  and  semi-normal  solutions  of  sodium  hydr- 
oxide, dextrose,  formaldehyde,  and  acetaldehyde. 

From  the  freezing  points  of  aqueous  solutions  of  guanidine  dextrose 
and  levulose  compounds,  the  molecular  weights  were  found  to  be  122 
and  118*6  respectively.  The  calculated  molecular  weight  of  the  solid 
compound  is  658.  Complete  dissociation  in  solution  would  furnish 
per  molecule  7  parts,  namely :  3  dextrose,  2  (ON3H5H),  and  2  (OH)', 
but  guanidine  is  only  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent., 
therefore  the  calculated    molecular    weight  of    the    compounds  in 

solution  will  be  ~- — — ---  =  H7*5.     The  observed  values  agree  exceed- 
7x80  ° 

ingly  well  with  this  number. 

In  aqueous  solution  the  compounds  show  decided  mutarotation  to 
an  equilibrium  value.  It  was  found  that  the  initial  specific  rotation 
was  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  specimen  examined,  although  the 
composition  remained  unaltered.  It  is  thought  that  the  solid 
substance  undergoes  slow  isomeric  change  on  standing  in  a  vacuum. 
In  the  case  of  dextrose  guanidine  a  freshly  prepared  specimen  has  a 
specific  rotation  [a]D  +31*47^,  whilst  older  specimens  have  [a]D  +29^ 
and  even  +22*95°.  A  freshly  prepared  mannose  guanidine  has 
[a]i>  +10*03°,  the  same  specimen  several  days  later  [a]o  +8*81.  In 
the  case  of  IsBVulose  guanidine^  the  initial  specific  rotation  varies 
between  [a],>  -62*21°,  [a]^  -53*3°,  and  [a]^  -38*84°.  The 
influence  of  concentration  and  temperature  and  the  slow  isomeric 
change  which  sets  in  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  isxamined  make  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  values  impossible. 

The  gradual  isomeric  change  of  one  sugar  into  another  by  the 
action  of  free  alkali  was  first  investigated  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and 
Alberda  van  Ekenstein  {Ree,  trav,  chim,^  1895,  14,  18).  They  showed 
a  partial  reciprocal  transformation  of  dextrose  into  Itevulose  and 
mannose  in  which  Isevulose  was  the  intermediate  substance  in  the 
change  according  to  the  scheme : 

dextrose  < >-  lasvulose  -< >  mannose. 

Acids,  probably  saccharinic  and  other  sugars,  for  example 
^liBvulose  and  glutose,  were  formed  {loc.  cU,,  1897,  16,  262).  By 
boiling  a  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  dextrose  with  2^  per  cent. 
aqueous  caustic  potash  for  five  minutes,  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
of  sugars  was  given  as  49  per  cent,  dextrose,  5  per  cent  mannose,  and 
28  per  cent,  lievulose.  The  percentage  of  IsBVulose  was  considered  to 
be  too  high  owing  to  the  presence  of  isomeric  ketoses.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature  an  aqueous  solution  of  10  per  cent,  dextrose 
containing  2*8  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic  potash  had  its  rotatory  power 
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changed  in  117  hours  from  +42^  to  -3*5^  with  the  duappearanee  of 
60  per  cent,  of  the  alkali. 

In  the  presence  of  lime  the  fall  in  the  rotatory  power  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  was  more  rapid  and  no  mannose  was  formed.  The 
mechanism  of  the  change  was  explained  by  the  combination  of  a 
molecule  of  water  with  the  aldehydic  or  ketonio  groups  of  the  sugar 

O 
and  subsequent  loss  of  water  to  form  the  group    y/\  ,  which 

•CH-CH-OH 
is  probably  capable  of  existing  in  two  forms.     This  complex  is  con- 
verted by  intramolecular  transposition  partly  into  liBYolose 

•CO-CHj-OH, 
mannose  •CH(OH)*GHO,  and  an  acid  'CH^'CO^H,  which  is  an  inter- 
mediate substance  in  the  formation  of  saccharinic  acid, 

0H-CB2-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CMe(0H)-C0,H. 
That  IflBVulose  is  actually  the  intermediate  substance  was  stated  by 
Lobry  de  Brnyn  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  action  <rf 
alkalis  on  mannose  the  rotatory  power  becomes  negative  and  then  rises 
to  zero  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  dextrose  {Bee.  trap. 
ehim.,  1896,  14,  221).* 

Wohl  (Ber.f  1900,  33,  3093)  considers  that  dextrose^  lavolose,  and 
mannose  in  alkaline  solution  produce  a  common  enolio  substanoe, 
•CH(OH)-C(OH):CH(OH)\  The  change  of  these  sugars  into  their 
intermediate  substance  proceeds  at  different  rates,  and  since  it  is 
accompanied  by  secondary  transformations  no  strict  equilibrium  can  bo 
expected.  The  formation  of  other  ketoses  such  as  glutose  might  be. 
ascribed  to  laevulose  possessing  a  second  enolic  form,  for  example, 
•C(0H):C(0H)-CH2-0H. 

In  the  review  on  the  work  on  **  Dynamic  Isomerism,"  by  Lowry 
{B^ntish  Asaoe.  Reports^  1904),  dextrose  is  stated  to  exist  in  four 
isodynamic  modifications,  of  which  the  stereoisomeric  a  and  fi  (hydrogen) 
glucosides  are  the  dominant  forms,  the  aldehyde  the  minor  constituent, 
and  the  enolic  form  is  present  only  in  traces.  Owing  to  the  moderate 
proportion  of  aldoglucose  present,  equilibrium  is  rapidly  established 
between  a-  and  /S-glucosides.  Dextrose,  Isavulose,  and  mannose  have  a 
common  enolic  form,  and  the  slow  rate  at  which  eqailibrium  is 
established  between  the  three  sugars  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  alkali  is  an  indication  of  the  minute  proportion  of  the 
enolic  form  in  the  mixture.  The  relationships  between  the  three 
sugars  allowing  the  existence  of  no  less  than  10  isomeric  forms  may  be 
shown  as  follows  : 

*  We  have  not  noticed  such  a  change  in  the  rotation  angle,  and  we  consider  that 
Lobry  de  Bniyn's  obserrationa  are  due  to  the  high  temperature  coefficient  of  the 
rotation  angle  of  leevulose  and  do  not  represent  the  formation  of  more  dextrose. 
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CH(0H)'CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH-CH(OH)-CH2-0H  r: 

\ 0 ! 

a-  and  )3-gIacoside 
a-  and  )3-mannoside 
CHO-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CHjOH  ^ 
aldodextrose 
aldomannose 
CH(OH):C(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)'CHj-OH  ^ 
enolic  form  dextrose,  mannose,  and  Isevalose 

OH2(OH)-CO-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH2-OH  i^r 
ketoltevulose 

CH,(OH)-C(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH) 

I       O ! 

a-  and  /S-fructoside 

It  u  evident  that  the  latter  view  is  merely  a  modification  of  Wohl's 
suggestion  on  the  lines  of  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  structure 
of  glucosides. 

To  investigate  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  in  which  the  existence  of 
at  least  ten  isomeric  forms  is  to  be  considered  is  not  a  very  hopeful 
task.  A  sugar  solution  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  might  involve 
the  consideration  of  all  the  ten  forms,  but  in  the  decomposition 
of  a  solid  compound  of  a  sugar  with  an  alkali  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose  the  presence  initially  of  only  one  form  in  preponderating 
quantity. 

The  influence  of  alkalis  on  the  birotation  of  dextrose  was  shown 
by  Trey  to  be  a  very  rapidly  acting  one  (Zeitseh.  pht/nkal,  Chem., 
1895,  18,  193;  and  1896,  22,  424),  the  normal  value  [a]i>  +  52"" 
being  attained  in  fifteen  minutes  by  addition  of  0*2  gram  of  caustic 
soda  to  a  2*25  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrose  anhydride;  in  sixty- 
five  days  the  [a]j)  had  fallen  off  to  +0*44^  Osaka  {loc.  cU.,  1901, 
86,  661)  has  shown  that  the  drop  in  angle  is  strictly  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  and  is  a  reaction  of  the 
first  order,  the  constant  of  which  at  20°  is  0*0104.  Moreover,  the 
proportionality  is  so  close  that  the  dissociation  constants  of  weak 
bases  can  be  determined. 

Osaka  obtained  his  velocity  constant  by  using  the  expression  : 

Z=l  log?^Il^^ 

From  Trey's  numbers  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  the  values  for  rotation  powers  after  the 
ordinary  birotation  had  stopped.  The  change  was  slow  and  the 
products  were  probably  many. 

In    the   action  of    water   on   dextrose-,  Isevulose-,   and   mannose- 
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guanidine,  the  change  is  slow  at  the  ordinary  temperatare,  but  at 
37^  the  rate  is  conveniently  rapid,  and  in  about  six  hours  a 
constant  angle  is  obtained.  The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  values  of  the  rotatory  powers  is  that  a  satisfactory  constant 
can  be  obtained,  the  value  of  which  is  given  by  the  expression  : 


1 


Mlzh 


"1 

^  "2^"    "^6 

Wf'-K 

ir 

Dextrose  Ouaniditie. 

Experiment  1. — 1= 

=37^ 

c=6-445.       1 

Experiment  2.— /=37i- 

c=6-llfi 

Mins. 

Wo. 

k,+k^. 

Mins. 

[«]». 

lr,+Av 

0 

+  26-64'' 

0 

+  31-96'' 

10 

24-33 

0-00367 

10 

28-78 

0-00447 

20 

22-31 

0-00866 

20 

26-00 

0  00489 

30 

20-38 

0-00371 

30 

23-46 

0-00438 

40 

18-36 

0-00387 

40 

21-42 

0  00425 

50 

17-00 

0-00374 

60 

19-87 

0-00416 

60 

15-51 

0-00375 

60 

17-74 

000416 

85 

1212 

0-00384 

80 

14-47 

0-00419 

100 

10-62 

0-00380 

100 

11*86 

0-00418 

120 

8-72 

0-00384 

120 

9-64 

0  00419 

150 

7-03 

000421 

00 

-0-72 

Mem  0  00876 

180 

5-07 

0-00428 

' 

00 

-0-57      Mean  0-00425 

Experiment  3. — At  room  temperature. 

C=6-426. 

Mins. 

Wd. 

k,+k^ 

0 

+  28-9r 

1635 

16-84 

0000126 

2730 

10-J3 

0-000181 

4500 

4  04 

0000134 

5700 

00 

0-000157 

6780 
oo 

-1-55 
-4-20 

Menn ... 

0000161 

...     0-000142 

Experiments. — A  six  days' old  preparation.  A  little  ammonia  wasadded 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  dextrose,  in  order  to  establish  equilibriom 
between  the  a-  and  ft-  isomerides  before  guanidine  was  added,  and 
the  precipitate  was  left  overnight  in  contact  with  alcohol  before  it 
was  filtered  off. 

The  initial  value  of  the  specific  rotation  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
sample.  When  freshly  prepared  the  [a]o  of  dextrose  guanidine  is 
+  33*52°  at  37° ;  two  months  afterwards  a  solution  of  the  same  sample 
showed  a  specific  rotation  of  26*54°.  The  value  of  the  velocity  con- 
stant is  independent  of  the  age  of  the  preparation. 
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»!X 

Li. 

LoBvulase  Guanidine. 

ji 

Experiment 

l.~t= 

36i°. 

c=6-263 

Experiment  2.— <  =  87^ 

c=6-3735 

\ft  • 

Mins. 

w.. 

i^l  +  A:J. 

Mins. 

Wp. 

k,  +  K 

0 

-41-35** 

— 

0 

-23-85'' 

— 

1  •. 

10 

38-32 

0-00837 

10 

21-81 

0  00401 

30 

33-21 

0  00324 

20 

20-29 

0-00363 

44 

28-42 

0-00378 

30 

18-61 

0-00372 

82 

21-40 

0-00867 

40 

17-08 

0-00376 

SiiK 

105 

17-64 

0-00862 

50 

15-72 

0  00376 

166 

12-21 

0-00330 

60 

14-51 

0-00378 

:,'■  • . 

212 

7-98 

0-00362 

80 
100 
120 

1216 

10-43 

8-94 

0  00382 
0-00377 
0-00876 

1 

00 

0-72 

Mean  0  00849 

140 

7-92 

0-72      Moa 

000362 

n  0-00376 

Experimenl 

t  8.— At  room 

temperature. 

C=  6-033. 

Mins. 

[«].> 

k^  +  h- 

0 

_ 

50-62'* 

— 

980 

43-93 

0-000069 

5250 

15-41 

I 

0-000118 

6680 

18-92 

0-000120 

6780 

11-6 

0-000118 

7140 

10-4 

0-000123 

8125 

00 

7-79 

4-34         Mean  .. 

0-000185 

...     0-000120 

The  Itevulose  guanidine  used  in  Experiment  3  was  precipitated  from 
its  ethyl  alcohol  solution  by  means  of  ether. 

The  initial  value  of  the  specific  rotation  of  Isevulose  guanidine  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  sample.  When  freshly  prepared  the  [aj^  is 
-  50*62°.  The  value  of  the  velocity  constant  is  independent  of  the 
age  of  the  preparation. 

Mannose  Guanidine. 


Experiment  l.—f =37 •25'.   c=6-9292. 


Mins. 

Wo. 

^1  +  *,. 

Mins. 

Wi>. 

^-i  +  Ar^. 

0 

+  10-03* 

0 

+8-8r 

— 

60 

6-38 

0-00360 

10 

7-99 

0-00891 

120 

4-40 

0  00336 

20 

7-27 

0-00383 

180 

308 

0-00836 

30 

6-69 

0  00364 

240 

2-16 

0  00337 

40 

616 

0-00354 

300 

1-44 

0-00366 

60 

5-24 

0-00339 

80 
100 

4-38 
3-75 

0  00339 
0-00329 

op 

-0-72 

Mean  0  00347 

120 

3  32 

0-00310 

150 

2-41 

0-00322 

Experiment  2.— ^=37 -25'.    c=10-391. 


-  0-72     Mean  000848 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  valaes  of  the  constants  for  deztroee-, 
lievulose-  and  maunose-guanidine  are  equal  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  variation  of  a  degree  in  temperatore  exercises  a  marked  influence 
on  the  value  of  the  constant. 

At  34*26^  the  mean  value  of  the  velocity  constant  for  doxiroee 
guanidine  was  0*00296  ;  at  38"^  it  was  0*00501. 

At  36*6°  the  value  of  the  velocity  constant  for  kevulose  guanidine 
was  000349  ;  at  34-25'' it  was  0*00286. 

The  reason  that  the  value  of  ki  +  k^  in  the  case  of  mannoee  is 
equal  to  the  corresponding  values  of  ^^  +  A:2  ^^'  Isvulose-  and  dextrose- 
guanidine  respectively  will  be  explained  later. 

The  value  of  [a]s  is  taken  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  since  the 
actually  observed  values  for  dextrose  guanidine  were :  [aJS"^  -  0*986° 
[a]U"  -4-97°;    [a]}f   -4*32**;    Isevulose    guanidine,    [af^   -1*6° 
[a]?*'  -1*77°;    [a]}r  -4*34°;   mannose  guanidine,  [a]J^  -0-652° 
[ar»--0*72°;  [a]S  -  3•69^  [a]S -.3-55° 

The  final  specific  rotation  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre  is  nearly 
-4*3°.  The  lievulose  guanidine  shows  too  high  a  lasvorotatory 
value,  but  it  must  be  remembered  with  small  rotation  angles  an  error 
of  002°  makes  a  difference  of  0*2°  in  the  value  of  the  [aj^. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  velocity  of  transformation  (com- 
pare Experiment  3)  is  much  slower. .  More  than  150  boors  were 
required  before  equilibrium  was  established  in  the  case  of  dextroee- 
and  leevulose-guanidine.  The  time  limit  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre 
was  only  roughly  determined,  since  the  presence  of  Isvalose  introduces 
a  relatively  large  temperatnre  coefficient. 

For  the  experiments  at  room  temperature  the  values  of  i^  +  A^  are 
as  good  as  can  be  expected,  since  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  of  17 — 18°  during  the  summer,  when  these  experiments 
were  performed  ;  and  the  agreement  between  the  [a]s  values  is  satis* 
factory.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  observing  the  equilibriom 
rotation  of  the  guanidine  sugar  solutions.  They  change  coloar  very 
slowly  and  show  only  a  pale  yellow  colour  even  after  being  heated  for  ten 
hours  at  40° ;  moreover,  the  solutions  remain  perfectly  clear.  In  the 
presence  of  caustic  alkalis  sugar  solutions  darken  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  hours  become  almost  opaque. 

The  action  of  methyl  alcohol  on  Isevulose  guanidine  is  apparently 
similar  to  that  of  water.  The  initial  specific  rotation  was  [a]o  -  29*73°, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  falling  to  [ajo  -  4*31°  in  onehnndred  and 
forty-eight  hours. 

In  order  to  examine  the  chemical  changes  which  occurred  during 
the  mutarotation,  aqueous  solutions  of  guanidine  sugar  oompoonds 
were  warmed  to  40°  until  the  equilibrium  angle  was  reached.  The 
products   of    the    reaction    were    then    investigated,   following    the 
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*'*•  directions  given  by   Lobry  de  Bruyn  {Rev,   trav,   chim.,   1895,    14, 

^'^-  205). 

^^       Dextrose  guanidine  was  found  to  yield  4*26  per  cent,  of  mannose, 

identified  by  its  hydrazone,  and  IsBvulose,  identified  by  the  resorcinol 
K  ^    test ;  moreover,  a  lime  compound  was  isolated,  from  which  a  strongly 
■  •.    Iffivorotatory  sugar  solution  was  obtained,  possessing  the  properties  of 
"ic     Iffivulose. 
(  The  presence  of  unchanged  dextrose  was  proved  by  the  isolation  of 

add  potassium  saccharate : 


!t=- 


01619  gave  00576  KaSO^.     K  =  15-95. 

CgHgOgK  requires  K  =  15-72  per  < 

Thfi  difficiilfcv  of   removing   firn&nidinA  BB\t,a   re- 


•  cent. 

The  difficulty  of  removing  guanidine  salts  rendered  fermentation 
experiments,  to  test  for  the  presence  of  ^Isevulose,  inconclusive. 

Lievulose  guanidine  dissolved  in  water  was  found  to  give  6*1  per 
cent,  of  mannose  and  dextrose,  identified  by  isolation  and  analysis  of 
potassium  hydrogen  saccharate : 

01475  gave  0-0515  K^SO^.     K - 1565. 

CgHjOgK  requires  K  =  15*72  per  cent. 

The  investigation  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  water  on  mannose 
guanidine  was  not  attempted.  It  is  evident  that  they  would  be  the 
same  as  were  obtained  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  from  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  mannose,  but  the  amount  of  mannose  remaining,  when  the  equili- 
brium angle  was  reached^  was  determined,  and  this  was  found  to  be 
33*8  per  cent. 

Lobry  de  Bruyn  showed  that,  in  addition  to  sugars,  acids  were 
formed,  corresponding  to  a  disappearance  of  60  per  cent,  of  alkali, 
when  alkaline  solutions  of  dextrose,  IsBvulose,  and  mannose  were 
heated  to  100^.  These  may  be  saccharinic,  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic 
adds  (H.  Shade,  ZeiUch,  phyaikaZ,  Chem.,  1906,  57,  46).  It  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  formatio»n  of  these  acids  did  not  interfere 
with  the  constant  determined  by  the  change  in  optical  angle,  because 
saccharinic  acid  yields  a  sodium  salt  having  [ajp  - 17*2^  (Scheibler, 
Ber.,  1880,  13,  2212). 

Very  small  values  for  the  velocity  of  disappearance  of  guanidine 
were  obtained  by  titrating  the  solutions  with  iV/10  hydrochloric  acid, 
at  definite  intervals  of  time,  using  phenolphthalein  or  litmus  as 
indicator.* 

*  From  the  stroDgth  of  guaiiidiue  as  a  base,  it  is  permissible  to  use  pheuol- 
phthalein  for  the  purpose. 
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Dextrose  guAnidine.     < = 37  '25°. 
c=6-0258. 


C.c. 

C.C. 

Mills 

-  Wf*- 

iV/10-HCl.  K^l/aogxjxt. 

Mins. 

[o]J»*-.  A^/10-HCl.  K 

=  l/dogV-r« 

0 

+  38 -62^ 

27-2 



0 

-47-80' 

387 

— 

60 

19-49 

26-8 

0-000172 

60 

82-37 

821 

0000852 

120 

11-34 

26-2 

0  000135 

120 

22-08 

30-8 

0000325 

180 

6-67 

25-8 

0-000127 

180 

15-42 

80-4 

0000248 

240 

3-97 

25  0 

0-000152 

270 

8  99 

28-4 

0000275 

300 

2-28 

28-8 

0  000193 

360 

5-96 

27-55 

0-00024-3 

480 

3-42 

25 '85 

0  '000^10 

390 

+  0-99 

21-6 

Mean  0-000166 

600 

2405 

0  000244 

00 

+  0-99 

00 

9-7 

-3•77^ 

1440 

~ 

13-45 
Mean 

0000277 

0-000275 

a;o=c.c. 

iV/lO-HGl  used  at  C 

Xt  = 

9t 

n          < 

LffiTulose  goanidiDc.    < = 36  '5*. 
c=4-278. 


The  action  will  be  unimolecular  if  saccharinic  acid, 

CH2(0H)-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CMe(0H)-C0,H 
(Lippmann,  C/temie  der  Zuckerarten^  1904,  335),  or  an  acid, 

CMe(OH)-CO-CH,-CH(OH)-CO,H, 
be  formed.     The  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  glucose  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Wohl  and  other  authors  by  the  following  scheme : 

CHO-[CH(OH)],-CH,-OH  ~> 
C02H-CH(OH)-CH2-CO-CHMe(OH)  — >  CHMe(OH)-CX),H 

{loc.  dt,,  1890).  The  production  of  acetaldehyde  and  formic  acid  from 
dextrose  is  represented  by  Schade  {Zeiisch,  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1906,  57, 
30)  by  supposing  that  an  intermediate  substance, 

CH0-CH2-CH(0H)-C0-0H,-CH0, 
is  first  formed,  and  this  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  hydrozyl  ions 
furnishes  molecules  of  formic  acid  and  acetaldehyde.* 

*  Buchner,  Meisenheinier,  and  Schade  {Bcr,,  1906,  39,  4217)  state  that  the 
conclasions  arrived  at  by  Schade  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  yield  of 
formic  acid  is  greater  and,  in  addition,  glycoUic  acid  and  trihydroxybntyric  acid 
are  formed.  The  authors  consider  that  glycoraldehyde  is  first  formed  ;  this  onder 
normal  conditions  would  be  transformed  into  methylglyoxal  and  so  into  lactic  acid. 

The  "  acetaldehyde "  appears  to  haye  been  furfuraldebyde  and  is  produced  in 
very  small  quantity. 
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Mannose  goanidine.    <=37'25°.    c= 6*9292. 


Mins. 

[<*•. 

C.c.  A/lO-HCl. 

K^l/tlog^Jx,. 

0 

+  10 -OS' 

35-3 



60 

6-38 

34-8 

0-000132 

120 

4-40 

34*4 

0-000093 

180 

3-03 

33-4 

0  000133 

240 

2-16 

33-05 

0-000119 

300 

1-23 

32-7 

0000111 

♦420  at  371 

0-53 

29-8 

0-000175 

640   „ 

0-36 

27-1 

(0-000212) 

•W!?  = 

-2-88 

— 

— 

780 

-0-72 

23-2 

(0-000233) 

1020 

-0-72 

16-4 

(0-000326) 

[aj^i*    =  -3-96  —        Mean...     0-000127 

*  Overnight  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  velocity  constant  for  the 
disappearance  of  alkali  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
valae  of  the  constant  obtained  from  the  rotation  angle.  It  is  evident 
that  the  constant  obtained  by  Rimbach  {Zeitsch,  phydkcd,  Chem,, 
1905,  51,  473)  from  the  change  in  the  rotation  angle,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  only  sodium  saocharinate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  dextrose,  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  above  numbers.  He 
stated  that  the  change  could  be  represented  by  the  equation 
CcHijOe  +  NaOH  =  C^HiiOeNa  +  HjO. 

The  equation  was  then  bimolecular  if  in  jff'=  f ] 

^  \A  -  X    A-XoJ  t-to 

(x  =  grams  of  dextrose  transformed)  to  and  Xo  are  taken  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  after  mixing  the  solutions  of  alkali  and  sugar.  This  selection 
of  the  initial  times  and  corresponding  values  of  Xq  seems  unnecessary ; 
for  example,  at  20^  thirty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reaction,  at  25^  ten  minutes,  at  30^  thirty  minutes,  and  at  40^  fifteen 
minutes  are  taken  as  the  initial  times.  An  explanation  is  possible  if 
it  is  assumed  that  a  compound  of  caustic  soda  and  dextrose  is  first 
formed.  The  [aj^  of  dextrose  in  sodium  glucosate  in  water  is  42 '5°, 
whilst  42 '5°  is  the  [ajo  of  the  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  dextrose  after 
thirty  minutes  given  in  Eimbach  and  Weber's  paper.  The  amount  of 
sodium  saccharinate  obtainable  from  1  gram  of  dextrose  was  taken 
at  1*123  grams  and  its  [a]],  -  17'2^  (loc.  cit.,  481).  The  constants  obtained, 
0-00389  at  20"",  0  01 902  at  30^  are  much  higher  than  the  constants 
obtained  by  us  from  optical  measurements.  Rimbach  and  Weber  worked 
with  stronger  alkaline  solutions  than  ours,  but  their  experimental 
data  will  give  a  satisfactory  constant  if  calculated  on  the  formula 
adopted  by  us. 

Saceharinic  acid  is  undoubtedly  a  product,  but  lactic  and  other  acids 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  these  small  velocity  constants  for 
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the  disappearance  of  alkali  will  be  brought  forward  in  considering  the 
results  of  the  investigation  of  the  compounds  of  dexttoae,  Uevolosey  and 
mannose  with  caustic  potash  and  soda. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  rotation  had  reached  a  constant  value 
the  alkalinity  continued  to  decrease  until  at  length  it  became  aero^ 
but  several  days  elapsed  before  the  solution  lost  its  alkalinity.  The 
percentages  of  free  guanidine  present  at  optical  equilibrium  are  for 
the  deztrose,  laavulose,  and  mannose  compounds,  11*2  and  10*9,  12'3, 
10*1  respectively!  having  fallen  from  17*9  ;  but  these  numbers  are  really 
much  too  low,  as  the  alkalinity  at  37*25^  falls  only  10 — 12  per  cent. 
of  its  value  during  the  first  five  hours,  and  in  our  experiments  the  solu- 
tions were  kept  after  the  first  five  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
overnight,  and  the  optical  angle  determined  next  day.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  compounds  of  dextrose  and  IsBVulose  with  caustic  alkalis 
that  the  loss  in  alkalinity  during  &ye  hours  at  37*25''  is  about  15  per 
cent,  of  its  original  value.  From  the  values  of  the  constants 
calculated  on  the  supposition  that  a  six-carbon-atom  acid  is  formed,  it 
is  found  that  the  sugars  yield  more  than  one  acid,  or  that  saccharinic 
acid  is  not  the  sole  product  of  the  change.  Moreover,  when  the 
alkaline  solutions  have  become  neutral  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
sugar  has  disappeared,  whereas  for  the  production  of  a  six-carbon-atom 
acid  two-thirds  ought  to  have  disappeared. 

The  rates  of  formation  and  disappearance  of  mannose  were  studied 
separately.  In  one  series  of  experiments  it  was  found  that  4 — 6  per 
cent,  of  mannose  was  formed  when  optical  equilibrium  had  been 
attained  by  aqueous  solutions  of  dextrose-  and  Isevulose-goanidine. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  the  changes  in  optical  activity,  the 
amounts  of  mannose  hydrazone  produced,  as  well  as  the  weights  of 
phenylglucosazone  precipitated  after  the  removal  of  mannose  hydrazone, 
were  determined  in  one  and  the  same  solution  of  mannose  guanidine. 

Per  cent. 
G  +  F 
Per  cent     calculated 
Constant  for         osazone  on    on  the  u- 
disappearance  original   snniptiou  that 

Mannose    Mannose        of  mannose  weight    Ignm  osazone 

found  from     calcn-    y- 1  //lop^o  "  ^oo        ofaugar    =1*12  grama 
Hours.    [a]^^\   hydrazone.      lated.  M<  -  M     *      present    mixed  sugaxa. 

0  +1003'         100  —  _         "*  _  — 

1  6*38  893  85-8  0000865  12*12  1632 

2  4-40  76-5  77*4  0*000103  18-28  23*46 

3  303  70*24  71*9  0*000907  24*70  33*64 

4  2*16  67*3  68'4  0  000764  32*71  44*58 
6  1*23  65*3  64-7  0-000752  35*21  47*85 

*7       -0*72  60*9  56*8  0*000848  49*17  66*94 


•13  0-72  88*8  —       Mean  0000861  65-12  75-05    , 

23i        0*63  1517  —  38-62  51*85 

69  0*63  8*56  —  26*14  35*60 

*  OTemight  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
)  =  qaantities  of  mannose  present  at  <»,  <,  and  t^  rcApectivelyj 
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>^*  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Neuberg  tb&t  the  presence  of  salts  of 
Uri  nitrogen  bases  retards  the  formation  of  osazones,  bat  gaanidine  salts 
A  do  not  prevent  the  complete  precipitation  of  mannose  h jdrazone,  as 
zkv  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  0*2 144  Gram  of  gaanidine 
-fr  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  a  3*153  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
f^^  mannose.  On  treatment  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate  at  0%  0*9407 
.(^  gram  of  mannose  hydrazone  was  obtained.  Percentage  of  mannose 
^g^  hydrazone  precipitated  =  99*4. 

*,  ^.^       These  numbers  show  that  as  the  mannose  decreases  the  amount  of 

- :  .  osazone  increases  up  to  a  maximum  and  then  diminishes ;  the  per- 

centages  of  dextrose  and  laavulose  are  only  very  approximately  accurate, 

_.   because  they  are  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  1  gram  of  osazone 

=  1*12  grams  of  sugar;  moreover,  the  influence  of  gaanidine  in  the 

'^J    precipitation  of   the  osazone  may   be  appreciable,   nevertheless  the 

''\    errors  will  be  of  a  constant  nature  and  will  not  interfere  with  the 

order  of  the  change.     The  phenylglucosazone  precipitated,  after  having 

been  washed  with  ether,  decomposed  at  199^  instead  of  205^,  so  that 

'      it  was  not  quite  pure. 

*^  It  is  remarkable  that  when  dextrose  and  IsBvulose  reach  optical 
^' '  equilibrium  5  per  cent,  of  mannose  is  present,  but  when  mannose  has 
*-  reached  optical  equilibrium  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  mannose  has  been 
^-      transformed. 

The  velocity  constant  for  the  disappearance  of  mannose,  on  the 
^^  assumption  that  5  per  cent,  is  the  true  value  of  concentration  of  the 
mannose  when  the  change  is  complete,  is  much  smaller  than  that 
obtained  from  the  rotation  values  of  dextrose,  lavulose,  and  mannose, 
and  yet  the  rate  of  change  in  rotation  angle  for  mannose  is  the  same 
as  for  the  two  preceding  sugars.  We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
by  the  following  hypothesis  : 

0*0036  for  dextrose-  and  Itevuiose-guanidine  respectively. 

The  equilibrium  constant  JT  =  -i  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  masses 

of  dextrose  and  leevulose  in  equilibrium.     Expressing  this  in  terms  of 
the  specific  optical  rotations  : 

»-  ^  ^  _  specific  rotation  of  lievulose  guanidine  -  constant  [a]^ 
A4  constant  [a]i>  -  [a]]>  of  dextrcMe  guanidine 

-  48*54<>-^  (>0*72^)  ^ 

-  0-72^  -     32-16° 
(Hudson,  ZeUaeh.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  44,  491). 

Since  ib^  +  k^  -0*0036 

k^  -  00021.        ifci  -  0*0015. 
Therefore  the  velocity  constant  G  — >  F  *»  k^  =^  0*0015  and  the 
velocity  constant  ^— >-  (?-*,-  0*0021. 
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In  obtaining  the  value  of  these  constants,  the  formation  of  any 
mannose  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  because  that  sugar  cannot 
be  detected  in  solutions  of  dextrose-  and  Isevulose  guanidine,  nor  in 
dextrose-  and  Isevulose-soda  solutions  until  the  optical  equilibrium  has 
been  nearly  reached.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  at  the  constant 
specific  rotation  58  per  cent,  of  dextrose  and  42  per  cent,  of  laeyulose 
are  present  in  the  solution.  From  these  numbers  and  the  value  of 
A^  +  A;,  «  0-0036,  it  follows  that  kj^  =  0'0015  and  k^  »  0*0021,  sinee 
if  ilj  »  amount  of  dextrose  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  A^ 
that  of  IsBvulose  in  the  reverse  reaction,  and  x  gram  molecules  of 
dextrose  be  transformed  after  time  /  into  lievulose  : 


^-^k,{A,-a>)    ^^k^A,  +  x). 


At  equilibrium  ; 


f^  =  k,{A,  -  «)  -  k,{A,  +  «)  = 

kj  _  A2  +  X 


k2        A^  -  X 

Suppose  100  per  cent,  of  dextrose  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  at  equilibrium  58  per  cent,  would  be  present  and  42 
per  cent,  transformed ;  therefore : 

a;  ==  42 

k^       100  -  42       58 
ifcj  +  ^2  =  0-0036. 
k^  -  0-0015  and  k^  =  0-0021. 

It  is  possible  to  calculate  what  will  be  the  amount  of  mannoee 
present  at  any  time  t  during  the  change  which  the  mannose  guanidine 
undergoes  in  aqueous  solution.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  trans- 
formation of  dextrose,  Isevulose,  and  mannose  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  scheme  : 

D. 


X  se  ah  intermediate  substance  the  concentration  of  which  at  any 
time  is  negligible  (Jungius,  ZeiUch,  fjhysikal,  Chem.^  1905,  6^  99). 

If  mannose  guanidine  be  transformed  at  any  moment  into  Ifevuloee- 
and  dextrose-guanidine  in  the  proportions  of  0*0021  and  0-0015,  since 
the  values  of  the  [a]jy  of  Isevulose-  and  dextrose-guanidine  are  re- 
spectively -48-54^  and   -I- 32-16°,  the  [aj^  of  the  mixture  would  be 

-14-9°.     Because  |1  x    -4854  -If  x  3215  -    -14*9°    must   be 
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>«£  the  rotation  angle  of  the  mixture  of  dextrose  and  kevulose  formed 
IOC  I  from  manhose.  Consequently,  at  every  moment  the  mannose  guan- 
friir  idine  [a]i>  +10'03°  is  being  transformed  into  a  mixture  with 
i:iy  [a]j>  -  14*9°.  After  one  hour  the  [ajp  was  found  to  be  +  6*38^;  there- 
in^ fore  the  percentage  of  mannose  remaining  at  that  time  is  : 
»:..  6-38  -  (-14-9)  x   100  ^  gg.o 

3fc-  10-03  -  (-14-9) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  fall  in  the  angle   is   proportional  to  the 
it^      amount  of  mannose  transformed. 

::..  The  calculated   values  agree   very   fairly   with   the   experimental 

r.  percentages  of  mannose  obtained  from  its  hydrazone  (see  p.  1024). 
Special  precautions  were  taken  in  the  estimation  of  the  hydrazones. 
Bourquelot  and  H^rissey's  directions  (CompL  rend,,  1899,  129,  339) 
were  followed  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  used,  and  in  every  case  the 
hydrazone  was  precipitated  at  0^,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  two 
hours  before  it  was  filtered  off.  It  was  found  that  no  osazone  was 
precipitated  under  these  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  lavulose  did 
not  interfere  with  the  estimation.  The  hydrazone  was  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter  paper,  washed  with  cold  water  and  ether,  and  dried 
at  100°: 
'-  0*4955  mannose  gave  0*7305  hydrazone,  mannose  «  98*28  per  cent. 

0*7275  „  mixed  with  0*3272  Isevulose  gave  1*0785  hydrazone, 
mannose  »98'9  per  cent. 

0*4045  mannose  mixed  with  1*2985  Isevulose  gave  0*6005  hydrazone, 
mannose  a98'l  per  cent. 

The  agreement  in  the  results  is  well  within  the  experimental  erroi* 
of  the  determination. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  mannose  into  dextrose 
'^  could  be  represented  by  the  scheme  : 

When  dextrose  and  kevulose  are  in  equilibrium,  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  mixture  is  -  P,  and  the  proportions  of  the  two 
sugars  are  nearly  58 :  42.  The  value  of  h^^-k^,  obtained  from  the 
qhange  in  the  rotation  angle  of  mannose  guanidine,  is  0*0036,  and 
^he  value  of  A^,  obtained  from  the  weights  of  mannose  hydrazone,  is 
000086.  Therefore  the  value  of  k^  «  0*00274,  and  this  represents  the 
velocity  constant  of  the  change  X  — >  if;  but  as  mannose  cannot  be 
detected  in  guanidine-dextrose  and  -Isevulose  solutions  until  equilibrium 
in  optical  activity  has  been  established,  it  follows  that  X  — >  M  must 
have  an  extremely  small  velocity.  The  scheme  thus  described  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  experimental  facts. 

3  Y  2 
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Another  representation  would  be  that  put  forward  by  Lobiy  de 
Bruyn,  namely : 

if— zzrz). 

If  this  were  so,  starting  with  mannose  guanidioe  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  leevulose  would  always  be  in  slight  excess  until  the 
equilibrium  between  lavulose  and  dextrose  had  been  established. 
From  results  obtained  from  an  investigation  of  mannose-soda,  it  would 
appear  that  lievulose  is  always  in  excess  until  after  the  equilibrium 
angle  is  reached.  As  the  mannose  continues  to  disappear,  the  dextrose 
increases  until  6  per  cent,  of  mannose  is  left,  together  with  51*5  per 
cent,  of  dextrose  and  43*5  per  cent,  of  Itevulose.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  these  are  the  quantities  of  the  three  sugars  present  when  optical 
equilibrium  has  been  reached  in  the  case  of  dextrose-  and  IcefFokee- 
guanidine. 

In  the  representation  described  on  p.  1026, 

j^^  L  '^^-^ 
M  X 

it  is  assumed  that  mannose  gives  rise  to  a  mixture  of  Isevulose  and 
dextrose,  the  former  being  in  the  predominant  quantity.  The  [a]o  of 
the  mixture  is  - 14 '9^,  and  it  contains  58  per  cent,  of  lievulose  and 
42  per  cent,  of  dextrose.  If  mannose  passes  to  both  Isevulose  and 
dextrose,  the  proportions  of  levulose  and  dextrose  will  be  by 
Wegscheider's  test  for  side  reactions  independent  of  the  time  and 
constant.  From  experiments  with  solutions  of  mannose-soda  it  has 
been  found  that  the  ratio  of  fructose  and  glucose  formed  is  54 :  46  up 
to  the  tenth  hour  of  the  change.  On  the  assumption  of  such  a  side 
reaction  the  quantities  of  mannose  present  in  solutions  of  mannose- 
soda  have  been  calculated  with  fair  accuracy.  The  equality  of  the 
velocity  constants  of  the  guanidine  compound  of  the  three  sugars  can 
be  explained  by  considering  the  final  equilibrium  angle  ( -  0'72^)  and 
the  angles  observed  from  time  to  time.  Actually  the  mannose  passes 
with  a  velocity  constant  of  0*00086  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
IcBVulose  with  a  calculated  [a]i>  - 14*8^.  This  mixture  passes  into 
an  equilibrium  mixture  [a]]>  -0*72^  with  a  more  rapid  velocity.  At 
every  moment  of  the  change,  lievulose  and  dextrose,  in  the  proportions 
of  58  to  42,  are  being  formed,  and  this  mixture  then  passes  to  an 
equilibrium  mixture  [a]i>  -0*72°.  of  lavulose  and  dextrose  in  the 
proportions  of  42  :  58.  At  every  moment-^  from  one  part  of  mannose^ 
0*0005  part  of  Isevulose  and  0*00036  part  of  dextrose  are  being  formed. 
These  change  into  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  0*0005  part  of  dextrose 
and  0*00036  part  of  laevulose,  so  that  while  58  parts  of  lasvuloee  are 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  42  parts  dextrose,  the  58  parts  of  lasvulose 
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^'^     pass  to  58  parts  dextrose  in  the  same  time  that  42  parts  dextrose 

furnish  42  of  isBvulose.  The  reason  why  the  [a]i>  —  0*72°  is  reached 
'         while  50 — 51  per  cent,  of  mannose  is  present  is  that  the  remaining 

mannose  guanidine,  with  [a]D  10'03  x  0*57  »  5*7,  is  in  contact  with  a 
>-  mixture  with  an  [ajo  of  -14*9  x  0*43  =  -6*4;  therefore  the  total 
!y:      [aJd  ifl  -  0*7°,  that  is,  the  equilibrium  [a]i».     The  change  of  mannose 

into  Uevulose  and  dextrose  continues,  but  cannot  be  followed  by  the 
^-      polarimeter.  m 

Mannose  passes  to  Invulose  and  dextrose,  and  these  attain  an 
,^  equilibrium  mixture  with  [a]D  -  0*72^.  Actually  the  change  followed 
^        optically  is  equivalent  to 

M  — >-  equilibrium  mixture  of  dextrose  and  IsBvulose  [ajo  -0*72^. 

1  OLo    '—  Otpf 

-       Such  a  change  would  be  represented  hy  K^^  —  log   — and  the 

constant  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Inyulose  and  dextrose. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  change  disturbing  factors  are  more  marked ; 
the  intermediate  substance  Xy  the  concentration  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered small,  owing  to  its  relatively  rapid  change  into  dextrose  and 
leBvulose,  furnishes  acids  at  the  expense  of  the  sugars.     There  would 

.  seem  to  be  a  limit  at  which  X  yields  dextrose  or  l»vulose ;  when  this  is 
reached  X  continues  to  give  rise  to  acids,  causing  a  disappearance  of 
the  sugars  until  the  hydroxyl  ions  disappear  and  the  reaction  stops.  It 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  communication  that  from  the  determination  of 

,  the  reducing  power  of  alkaline  sugar  solutions  after  optical  equilibrium 
is  reached  the  alkalinity  goes  on  decreasing,  and  the  dextrose  and 
Iffivulose  disappear,  but  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  of  dextrose  to  ksvulose 
remains  constant.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  yield  of  gluco- 
sazone  after  reaching  a  maximum  diminishes,  and  in  the  case  of  mannose 
guanidine  the  sugar  decreases  uniformly  until  8  per  cent,  of  it  is  left. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  change  of  the  re- 
ducing power  during  the  mutarotation  of  dextrose  guanidine.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  nitrogenous  base,  Pavy's  method  was  alone  avail- 
able. The  modification  described  by  Peska  {Cham.  ZeU.  Rep.,  1895, 
257)  was  employed.  The  IsBvulose  formed  was  destroyed  by  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  according  to  Sieben's  method  (Zeii9ch,  anal. 
Chem,,  1885,  24,  137).  During  the  estimation  a  difficulty  was  en- 
countered owing  to  the  presence  of  the  guanidine :  on  warming  the 
Pavy's  solution  to  80°  and  addiug  the  sugar  solution,  a  turbidity 
appeared  which  made  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion rather  difficult  to  detect.  Nevertheless  very  fairly  concordant 
results  were  obtained.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  obtained ; 
(a)  One  hundred  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  required  20*3  c.c.  of  a  4  per 
cent,  dextrose  solution.  Therefore  100  c.c.  Pavy's  solution  =0*0802 
gram  dextrose. 
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(b)  One  hundred  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  required  22*5  c.c.  of  a  4  per 
cent.  IsBvulose  solution.  Therefore  100  cc.  Pavy's  solution « 0-09 
gram  Issvulose. 

(e)  One  hundred  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  was  titrated  with  20  c.c  of 
a  5*0258  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrose  guanidine  diluted  to  200  c.a 

(d)  Ten  c.c.  of  a  5*0258  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrose  guanidine  were 
heated  for  three  hours  to  100°  with  6  i\r-hydrochloric  acid  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  Muller  (Chem.  ZeU.,  1888,  12,  240).  After 
neutralisation  the  volume  was  made  up  to  100  cc,  and  100  e.c.  of 
Pavy's  solution  were  used  for  the  titration. 


c.c.  dextrose  guanidine 

solution  required  for 

100  CO.  Pavy's  solution 

20*2  c.c.  were  found 

to  contain  0*0802  gram 

dextrose,  calc.  =0-0830  or 

0*410  gram  in  100  c.c. 

20*2 
20*4 
20-8 
21*2 
21-4 
21*7 
21-8 
26*7 

*  And  85  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

A  similar  experiment  was  performed  with  lievulose  guanidine. 

(a)  Twenty  c.c.  of  a  4*275  per  cent,  solution  of  IsBvulose  guanidine 
were  diluted  to  200  c.c.«  and  100  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  were  used  iox 
the  titration. 

(6)  Ten  c.c.  of  a  4*275  per  cent,  solution  were  heated  for  three  hours 
with  6  iV^-hydrochloric  acid,  neutralised,  and  made  up  to  100  cc,  and 
100  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  were  used  for  the  titration. 


Hours. 

[«]f*. 

0 

+  33  •52' 

1 

19*49 

2 

11*84 

8 

6*57 

4 

8*97 

5 

2*28 

6 

0-99 

13* 

0*99 

d. 

C.C  after 

boiling 
with  HCl, 

Percent 

required 

IsTuloae  in 

forlOOcc 

mixture 

of  Pavy's 

F:G= 

of  dextrose 

solution. 

{d-c):c 

and  IsBvnloafe. 

21*0 

0*039 

8-7 

24*6 

0*20 

16-7 

27-8 

0*836 

26-2 

82*1 

0-614 

84 

84*66 

0-64 

41 

36-8 

0*67 

40 

38-4 

0-76 

4S 

42*5 

0*59 

37 

a. 

ft. 

Per  cent 

c.c.  IffiYulose 

C.C.  after 

Isevnlose 

guanidine 

boiling  with 

in  mixture 

solution  required 

HC1«  roquiied 

of  dextroM 

for  100  C.C.  of 

for  100  C.C.  of 

F:0= 

and  Isvu- 

lours. 

w?. 

Pavy's  solution. 

Pavy's  solution. 

(6-a):a. 

loea  present 

0 

-47*80° 

24*0 

— 

— 

— 

1 

32*87 

24-0 

96*6 

8*0 

75 

2 

22-08 

24*06 

60-2 

1-6 

60 

3 

16*42 

24*2 

63-2 

1*17 

64 

4i 

8*99 

24-75 

49*2 

0*98 

6 

5*96 

25-0 

47-76 

0*91 

8 

8*42 

26-86 

47*0 

0*86 

10 

— 

26*4 

46*76 

077 

24 

— 

29*16 

48*76 

0-67 
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2^      In  spite  of  the  difference  of  the  reducing  powers  of  dextrose  and 

IsBVulose,  the  numhers  in  column  a  have  been  taken  as  proportional  to 

the  amounts  of  l»vulo8e  and  dextrose  respectively.     The  difference  is 

,  not  great  and  will  affect  the  percentages  of  Isevulose  only  slightly, 

especially  when  the  unavoidable  experimental  errors  in  the  values  in 

'^   column  b  are  considered. 

The  reducing  power  of  the  solutions  does  not  change  appreciably,  and 
the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  c.c.  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
^     inferior  reducing  powers  of  the  acids  which  are  slowly  produced. 

In  the  case  of  dextrose  guanidine,  after  the  sixth  hour,  the  ratio  of 
dextrose  to  Isevulose,  or  ketohexose,  remains  constant,  or  nearly  so,  and 
although  the  dextrose  is  disappearing,  the  IsBvulose  is  disappearing  at 
the  same  rate.  In  the  case  of  Isevulose  guanidine,  the  experiment  was 
performed  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature ;  for  example,  36^  instead 
of  37*25°;  consequently  the  velocity  of  transformation  was  slower,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  tenth  hour  that  the  ratio  of  dextrose  to  Isevulose 
became  constant.  This  constancy  of  the  ratio  of  dextrose  to  Isevulose 
when  optical  equilibrium  has  been  obtained  has  been  confirmed  in  the 
action  of  water  on  dextrose-soda  and  Isevulose-soda. 

The  calculated  proportions  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose  present  when 
[a]x)«  -P  are  58  per  cent,  and  42  per  cent,  respectively;  the 
proportions  found  experimentally,  57 — 60  and  40 — 43  per  cent, 
respectively,  are  in  very  fair  agreement  with  these  numbers. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  mutarotation  of  solutions  of 
dextrose-,  Isevulose-,  and  mannose-guanidine  are : 

(I)  The  fall  in  angle  to  a  constant  minimum  represents  in  the  case 
of  dextrose-  and  Isevulose-guanidine  an  apparent  equilibrium  between 
dextrose  and  Isevulose  through  an  intermediate  substance  JS,  the  con- 
centration of  which  at  any  moment  is  very  small : 

Z. 


(2)  The  fall  in  angle  to  a  constant  minimum  in  the  case  of  mannose 
guanidine  represents  the  formation  of  Isevulose  and  dextrose  according 
to  the  scheme : 

^^^^ 

(3)  The  velocity  constant  for  the  transformation  of  dextrose  to 
Isevulose  «  0-0015. 

The  velocity  constant  for  the  transformation  of  Isevulose  to  dextrose 
=  0-0021. 

The  velocity  constant  for  the  transformation  of  mannose  to  Isevulose 
and  dextrose  »  0-00086. 
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The  velocity  constant  for  the  transformation  of  mannoee  to  Uevalooe 
-0-0005. 

The  Telocity  constant  for  the  transformation  of  mannose  to  dextrose 
-=0-00036. 

The  velocity  of  the  reverse  change  of  Involose  and  deztroee  into 
mannose  is  very  small.  (The  velocity  constants  were  determined 
at  37°  ) 

(4)  There  is  a  continual  slow  disappearance  of  X  to  form  adds, 
accompanied  hy  disappearance  of  dextrose  and  Isvulose  in  constant 
proportion,  and  hy  the  disappearance  of  mannose  according  to  the 
scheme : 


yy""" 


(5)  The  velocity  constant  for  the  disappearance  of  alkali  in  bevnloae 
guanidine«  0000275. 

The  velocity  constant  for  the  disappearance  of  alkali  in  dextrose 
guanidine  =  0000156. 

The  velocity  constant  for  the  disappearance  of  alkali  in  mannoee 
guanidine  »  0*000127. 

The  difEerence  in  the  first  two  velocity  constants  is  too  large; 
probably  it  may  be  due  to  experimental  errors,  but  if  the  conoentra* 
tion  of  X  at  any  moment  is  not  always  negligibly  small,  part  of  X 
may  change  to  acids  instead  of  to  a  sugar. 

These  conclusions  are  similar  in  substance  to  those  pat  forward  by 
Wohl  from  the  study  of  the  results  of  the  chemical  changes  observed 
by  Lobry  de  Bruyn. 

In  our  investigations  attempts  have  been  made  to  follow  the  conrae 
of  the  chemical  changes  by  quantitative  methods,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  as  many  independent  methods  as  we  oould  use  to  determine 
the  values  of  the  constants  involved. 

We  wish  to  thank  Professor  Liveing  and  Professor  Sir  James 
Dewar  for  permission  to  carry  out  part  of  this  work  in  the  University 
Laboratory. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  this  investigation  were  defrayed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  whom  we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness. 

GOKVILLS  AND  CAIVS  CoLLEOB, 

Cambbidob. 
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XCVII. — Esterification  Constants  of  Substituted  Acrylic 
Acids.     Part  II. 

By  John  Joseph  Sudbobough  and  Ebenkzbb  Brbs  Thomas. 

In  Part  I  (Sudborough  and  Roberts,  Trans.,  1905, 87,  1840)  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  difference  observed  between  the  esterification  constant 
of  an  unsaturated  acid  and  that  of  its  saturated  analogue.  The 
values  obtained  were  as  follows : 


Unsaturated.  EJJ^oh- 

Crotonic  acid  1*2^ 

Cinnamie  acid 0*937 


Saturated  ^iKoh- 

Butyric  acid    41-63 

iS-Phenylpropionic  acid 43  '20 


^rtgUS-SXr..:::    5:^69       fMethylh,drog,n.ucclnate      1725 

The  unsaturated  acids  examined  were  all  of  the  aj3-type,  namely, 
substituted  acrylic  acids.  We  deemed  it  advisable  to  extend  the 
investigation  by  the  inclusion  of  unsaturated  olefine  acids  in  which 
the  double  linking  was  not  in  the  a)9-position.  The  present  paper 
gives  an  account  of  the  determination  of  the  constants  for  the 
following  acids :  cinnamie ;  phenyltaocrotonic,  CHPhlOH'CHg'COgH  ; 
^-ethylacrylic  acid,  CHg-CHj-CHIOH'COaH  ;  ethylidenepropionic, 

CHg-CHICH-CHg'COjH, 
and  allylacetic,  CHalCH-CHg'CHg-COgH. 

The  results  were  all  obtained  with  the  same  sample  of  Kahlbaum's 
No.  I  methyl  alcohol,  which  was  distilled  over  lime  and  over  sodium ; 
the  results  are  thus  comparable ;  they  cannot,  however,  be  compared 
with  the  constants  previously  obtained  for  other  acids  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  534,  and  1905,  87,  1840),  as  this  specimen  of  alcohol  gave  values 
much  below  those  obtained  for  other  samples  of  Elahlbaum's  methyl 
alcohol.  Determinations  made  with  cinnamie  acid  and  ^-phenyl- 
propionic  acid  show  that  the  constants  given  in  this  paper  would 
have  to  be  practically  doubled  to  be  comparable  with  those  given 
previously. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  acids  at  15^  were: 

Cinnamie  acid    0*481 

j8-Ethylacrylic  acid   0746 

Allylacetic  acid 1 994 

Phenylttfocrotonic  acid    35  '5 

Ethylidenepropionic  acid    37'  1 

The  values  at  once  indicate  the  effect  produced  by  the  position  of  the 
double  linking  on  the  rate  of  esterification.     In  the  a)3-position  the 
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double  bond  has  a  considerable  retarding  effect,  whereas  its  influenee 
in  the  j3y-  or  yposition  is  comparatively  small  and  the  esterification 
constants  of  such  unsaturated  acids  are  of  much  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  constants  for  the  correspondiDg  saturated  acids. 

It  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation  by  an  ezamination  of 
the  rates  of  esterification  of  other  unsaturated  acids  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  generalisation  indicated  above  holds  good  in 
all  cases. 

Experimental. 

The  method  adopted  in  each  case  was  exactly  similar  to  that  already 
described  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1841). 

Cinnamic  Acid,  m.  p.  133 — 133"5^ 


B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  ]niziDg=0'0833A';. 

15  C.C.  of  the  oinnamic  acid  aolution 
required  16*06  o.c.  of  O'lO-y-baiyta, 


(in  hours). 

«-«. 

l/tlog^^la-x. 

2 

16-80 

0-01052 

4 

14-80 

000887 

6 

14-28 

0-00876 

8 

13-58 

0-00910 

Mean  of  last  three =0H)0891. 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  mixing = 0  '0894 iV. 

15  c.c.  of  the  cinnamic  acid  solution 

required  16-40    cc.  of  O'li^T-baryta 

solution. 

t  (in  hours),      a-z.  l/t\ogi^/a  -  x, 

2  14-87  0-00760 

4  14-20  0-00880 

6  13-64  0-00931 

8  12*98  0-00928 

Mean  of  last  three =0*00913. 

Calculated  for  0  05JV-hydrochloric  acid  ^ =0-0102  ;  J?=0-0107.    Mean=0-01045. 

Constant  =  0*01045  x  20  x  2*3026. 
=  0-481. 


PhenyliBOcrotonic  Add,  CHPhlCH-CHj-COjH. 

This  acid  was  prepared  by  the  method  described  by  Jayne  {Annal&ti, 
1883,  216,  97).  Phenylparaconic  acid  was  synthesised  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  benzaldehyde,  sodium  succinate,  and  acetic  anhydride  at 
100 — 110^  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  recommended  by 
Jayne.  To  prepare  the  unsaturated  acid  it  was  found  advisable  to 
heat  the  paraconic  acid,  which  had  been  previously  dried  at  100°, 
in  a  flask  until  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  had  practically 
ceased  and  then  to  distil  under  reduced  pressure.  The  distillate  was 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  the  alkaline  solution  extracted 
with  ether  to  remove  small  amounts  of  neutral  products  and  andified 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  acid  was  dried  and  re- 
crystallised  from  carbon  disulphide,  when  it  melted  at  86^. 
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-^A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
'r*  a .  before  mixing = 0  '04 1 6iV. 

-  --16  O.C.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
■-':_  3r4  cc  of  0  05-y-baryta. 


^  (in  hours). 
0-6 
1 

1-5 
2 


a-a. 
20-80 
1498 
10-50 
7-24 


l/ilogiott/a- 
0-858 
0-821 
0-317 
0-319 


B. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  mixing = 0  0207-^. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
30-96  cc.  of  0-05iV-baryta. 


t  (in  hours). 
0-5 
1 

1-6 
2 


a-x. 
25-48 
21-60 
17-82 
15-06 


l/flogioa/a- 
0-169 
0-156 
0-160 
0-156 


Mean  of  last  three =0*319. 

CJftlculated  for  0-05-y-hydrochloric  acid  ^=0*767  ;  ^  =  0*773, 

Constant  =  0-770x20x2 -3026. 
=  35-5. 


Mean =0-160. 

Mean  =^0-770. 


AUylacetic  Acid,  CH^ICH-CHa'CH^-CO^H, 

This  acid  was  prepared  by  Fittig  and  Messerschmidt's  method 
(AnrMlen,  1881,  208,  92)  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  allylaceto- 
acetate.  Some  coDsiderable  care  is  required  in  carrying  out  the 
hydrolysis.  The  ester  is  added  gradually,  the  mixture  well  shaken, 
and  afterwards  carefully  heated.  If  the  heating  is  carried  out  too 
rapidly  a  dark  coloration  is  produced  and  the  yield  of  allylacetic  acid 
is  poor.     The  boiling  point  is  187 — 189°  under  atmospheric  pressure. 


A. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  mixing =0 '0207-^. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
82-98  cc  of  0-05A^-baryta. 


t  (in  hours). 

a-x. 

l/tlogi^/a  -  X, 

t  (in  hours). 

a-x. 

l/dogiott/a-a;. 

0-5 

29-46 

0-0980 

1 

25-06 

0-0960 

1 

26-60 

0  0934 

2 

20-58 

0-0908 

1-5 

24-32 

0  0882 

2-75 

17-72 

0-0896 

2 

22-00 

0  0879 

3-5 

15-38 

0-0880 

Mean  of  last  three =0-0898. 


5.— Strength  of  tbe  hydrochloric  ,acid 
before  mixing = 0  -0207iV^ 

15  cc  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
81-26  cc  of  0-05iV'-baryta. 


Mean  of  last  three =0*0895. 


Corrected  for  0-05/f-hydrochloric  acid  =  0-483. 

CJonstant  =  0-433x20x2-3026. 
=  19-94. 


P-Eihylacrylic  Add, 

The  isomeric  )8-ethylacrylic  and  ethylidenepropionic  acids  were  pre- 
pared and  separated  by  Fittig  and  Mackenzie's  method  {AnncUenf 
1894,283,  83).  From  50  gramsof  malonic  acid  16  grams  of  the 
mixed  acids  were  obtained  (F.  and  M.,  12*5)  when  the  temperature 
was  gradually  raised  and  some  110  hours  taken  for  the  completion  of 
the  reaction.  The  separation  of  the  two  acids  by  Fittig  and 
Mackenzie's  method  is  tedious  and  but  poor  yields  are  obtained.  It  is 
possible  that  the  separation  could  be  more  readily  accomplished  by 
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making  use  of   the    different    rates    at    which    the   two  addi 
esterified.       The    /3-ethylacrylic    acid    distilled     at     199— 302=" 
solidified  when  cooled  slightly  belotv  0°;  a  small  amoant  ol  liqdd 
removed  by  filter  paper  and  the  residual  solid  melted  &t  about  ^T, 
(F.  and  M.  give  9*5 — 10*5°  as  the  melting  point  of  the  pore  acid.) 


A. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  mixing  sO'OSSSiV. 

15  C.C  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
27*90  cc.  of  O-OSiV^-baryta. 


(in  hours). 

a-as. 

l/llag^^/a-x. 

<  (in  hours). 

a-ac 

1/dog^'*-* 

2 

26-60 

0-0187 

2 

25-08 

o-oio 

4-5 

24-16 

0-0139 

4 

28-86 

0*0145 

6 

23  14 

00136 

6 

22-64 

o-oiss 

7 

22-74 

0-0127 

8-6 

21-20 

o-ois 

Mean  of  last  threo=0-01d4. 


^. --Strength  of  the  hydroehknei 
before  mixing = 0  -083S  Al 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  aoluticRL  nfi 
27-28  c-c  of  0-053''-b«7tL 


Mean  of  last  thieerzCOlSl 


Calculated  mean  for  0*05 jyT-bydrochloric  add  =  0*0162. 

Constant  =  0'0162x  20x2-8026. 
=  0-746. 

Ethylidenepropionie  Acid. 

The  barium  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  was  crystaUisad  ta 
water  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  distilM  f^ 
192 — 193*5°  under  atmospheric  pressure. 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
before  mixing =0 '041 6iV. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
29-16  cc.  of  0-05iV-baryta. 


t  (in  hours). 

a-x. 

lAlogio»/«-«- 

i  (in  hours). 

a-x. 

1/aogiW--' 

1 

18-06 

0-849 

0-5 

23-22 

0159 

1-25 

10*90 

0-842 

1 

18-84 

0170 

1*6 

9-12 

0-337 

1-5 

15-68 

01«7 

1*75 

7-74 

0329 

2 

13-12 

0-164 

^.—Strength  of  the  hydiochlorit  io^ 
before  mixing = 0  *0207iir. 

15  cc  of  the  alcoholic  aolotkn  ftqod 
27-88  cc  of  0-05J^>b«7ti. 


Mean=0'839.  Means  0165. 

Calculated  for  0'05iV^-hydrochloric  acid  ^=0815 ;  2^=0*797.    tfean^O'SOl 

Constant  =  0*806x20x2-3026. 
=  37-1. 


The  cost  of  this  inyestigation  has  been  partly  met  by  a  grant  bom 
the  Boyal  Society,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  thanka. 

uniybnsitt  colleqe  of  wales, 
Absbtstwtth. 
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XCVIII. — The  Addition  of  Iodine  to  Acetylenic  Adds. 

By  Thomas  Campbell  James  and  John  Joseph  Sudborough. 

Thb  addition  of  iodine  to  acetylene  derivatives  has  been  previously 
investigated  by  Liebermann  and  Sacbse  {Ber.y  1891,  24,  4112),  Bruck 
{ibid.,  4118  ;  1893,  26,  843),  and  Peratoner  {GazMUay  1892,  22,  [ii], 
77).  Liebermann  and  Sacbse  obtained  good  yields  of  the  di-iodides  of 
phenylpropiolic,  stearolic,  and  behenolic  acids  by  dissolving  the  acids 
in  carbon  disulphide  and  adding  the  theoretical  amount  of  iodine  and 
Fome  calcium  iodide  (some  10  per  cent,  of  the  acid  used).  After  ten 
days  practically  all  the  acid  was  converted  into  the  di-iodide.  These 
same  chemists  also  proved  that  the  di-iodides  are  formed  when  the  acid 
is  heated  for  an  hour  or  so  with  calcium  iodide  and  the  theoretical 
amount  of  iodine  at  temperatures  vaiying  from  100 — 150^.  Bruck 
proved  that  propargylic  acid,  tetrolic  acid,  and  acetylenedicarbozylio 
add  combine  with  iodine  when  their  chloroform  or  alcoholic  solutions 
are  heated  with  iodine  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°.  Peratoner  studied  the 
addition  of  iodine  to  acetylene  hydrocarbons  and  found  that  di-iodides 
are  formed  when  the  hydrocarbon  and  iodine  are  dissolved  in  a  suitable 
solvent  (for  example,  carbon  disulphide  or  alcohol)  and  the  mixture 
kept  for  some  months  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  for  several  hours 
at  100°. 

As  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  appreciable  quantities  of  a)8-di- 
iodocinnamic  acid  we  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  addition  of 
iodine  to  phenylpropiolic  acid  and  other  acetylenic  acids  with  the  hope 
of  finding  a  simpler  and  quicker  method  for  bringing  about  the 
addition.  As  aqueous  solutions  are  the  most  convenient  to  work  with 
we  used  the  potassium  salts  of  the  adds  and  liberated  nascent  iodine 
in  the  presence  of  a  solution  of  the  salt ;  the  iodine  was  liberated  by 
the  action  of  cupric  sulphate  solution  on  potassium  iodide.  Very  good 
yields  of  aj3-di-iodocinnamic  acid  and  ajS-Kii-iodocrotonic  acid  were 
obtained  from  phenylpropiolic  and  tetrolic  acids  respectively.  The 
acid  is  readily  isolated  when  the  solution  is  warmed,  the  insoluble 
cuprous  iodide  removed,  and  the  filtrate  acidified.  Small  amounts 
remain  in  solution  and  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  prove  that  the  same  di-iodides  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  with 
an  excess  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  solution  and  leaving  for  some 
three  to  five  days.  The  acid  may  be  isolated  by  acidifying  the  solution, 
filtering,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  potassium  iodide  solution  in 
order  to  remove  free  iodine. 
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Attempts  haye  been  made  to  isolate  di-iodides  from  o-  wod  p-im- 
phenylpropiolic  acids  and  from  acetjlenedic&rboxylic  ftcid  bj  W 
methods  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  numbers  ^ven  in  TiUh 
III  and  lY  indicate  that  both  the  o-  and  j9-nitro-acids  oombuv  «^ 
iodine,  although  not  so  readily  as  phenylpropiolic  acids,  Table  L 
The  inability  to  isolate  a  di-iodide  in  the  two  cases  appean  to  is 
due  to  the  instability  of  these  compounds.  Yellow  prodoets  kn 
been  obtained,  but  immediately  these  are  filtered  iodine  is  libectiic 
and  when  washed  with  potassium  iodide  or  thiosulphate  all  tiie  ioht 
is  given  up  and  the  original  acids  are  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  there  is  no  doabt  but  tss 
there  is  not  the  same  tendency  for  this  acid  to  combine  with  iodise  m 
is  met  with  in  most  acetylenic  acids  (compare  Brack,  /oc  cU^  4115. 
No  additive  compound  could  be  isolated  and  when  the  mixture  d 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  solution  and  potassium  acetjlenedicarboxjiis 
was  titrated  in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  constant  of  the  ntdim, 
the  results  proved  that  no  addition  had  taken  place  within  ok 
hundred  and  sixty-one  hours  (Table  Y).  This  is  interesting^,  as  it  is  = 
agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  Hugo  Bauer  (Ber^^  1901,  SI. 
3317)  on  the  addition  of  bromine  to  ethylene  derivatiires  and  also  Mti 
the  results  obtained  by  J.  Thomas  and  one  of  us  on  the  same  edbjax 
Experiments  made  by  J.  Thomas  on  the  addition  of  bromine  to  okim 
acids  clearly  indicate  that  a  carboxylic  group  has  a  powerful  inhn>itiff 
action  on  the  addition  of  bromine  to  an  define  compound.  Unsaturated 
acids  with  the  double  bond  in  the  a)8-position  combine  with  brociM 
very  slowly  in  the  dark,  whereas  olefinic  acids  with  the  doable  haai  3 
any  other  position  combine  with  the  greatest  readiness. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  additive  compounds  of  6k&^ 
acids  and  iodine  by  either  of  the  two  methods  described  ab9F& 
In  all  cases  the  original  acids  were  obtained.  The  acids  tried  woe 
crotonic,  cinnamic,  and  glutaconic,  together  with  sorl»e  add, 
cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  and  phenylcinnamylideneacetic  acid, 

CHPh:CH-CH:CPh*CO,H, 

which  contain  conjugated  double  bonds.  In  many  cases  an  insolabk 
copper  salt  of  the  original  acid  was  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the 
cupric  sulphate  solution. 

The  velocity  constants  of  the  reactions,  potassium  tetrolate  sad 
iodine,  potassium  phenylpropiolate  and  iodine,  potassium  o-nitrophesyl- 
propiolate  and  iodine,  and  potassium  j9-nitrophenylpropiolate  and  iodine^ 
have  been  determined  in  aqueous  solution  at  15^  in  the  presence  cf 
potassium  iodide,  and  the  results  in  each  case  indicate  that  the  raaetioD 
is  bimolecular. 

A  comparison  of  the  velocity  constants  of  potassium  jdienjlpropiolase 
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^  .  and  potassium  tetrolate  in  aqueous  solution  (Tables  I  and  II)  show 

(74.  that  the  acid  containing  the  methyl  radicle  adds  on  iodine  less  readily 
' .  than  the  acid  containing  the  phenyl  group  in  the  corresponding  posi- 

^ .    tion.   These  results  are  analogous  to  the  results  obtained  by  Sudborough 

V      and  Thomas  (Proc.,  1906,  22,  318)  for  the  addition  of  bromine  to 
•    ctotonic  and  cinnamic  acids  in  carbon  tetrachloride  solution  and  also 

■  ^     to  those  obtained  by  Barrett  and  Lapworth   on  the  same  acids  in 

.   ■    aqueous  solution. 

The  velocity  constant  of  the  reaction  between  phenylpropiolic  acid 
and  iodine  in  absolute  alcoholic  solution  has  been  determined  (Table 
YI)  and  the  results  show  that  the  reaction  is  much  slower  than  in  the 
aqueous  solution.  When  the  same  reaction  is  tried  in  absolute  alcohol 
.previously  saturated  with  potassium  iodide  the  velocity  is  reduced  to 

'  ^     practically  nil  (Table  VI). 

^  The  following  sets  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  70  per  cent, 

alcoholic  solution. 

(a)  Phenylpropiolic  acid  and  iodine  in  presence  of  potassium  iodide, 
*      Table  VIL 

(b)  The  same,  but  without  potassium  iodide,  Table  VIII. 

(c)  Potassium  phenylpropiolate  and  iodine  in  pi-esence  of  potassium 
iodide,  Table  VII. 

{d)  The  same  without  potassium  iodide.  Table  VIII. 

The  results  show  that  the  acid  and  its  potassium  salt  combine  with 
iodine  at  practically  the  same  rate  in  the  absence  of  potassium  iodide 
and  that  the  introduction  of  potassium  iodide  reduces  the  velocity  con- 
stant considerably  in  both  cases. 

The  reactions  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in  the  absence  of  potassium 
iodide  (Table  VIII)  do  not  appear  to  be  bimolecular.  When  the 
ordinary  equation  for  a  bimolecular  reaction  is  used  the  values  for  K 
are  not  constant,  but  diminish  considerably  as  t  increases.  This  may  be 
due  to  side-reactions. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  reaction 
between  phenylpropiolic  acid  and  iodine  is  reversible  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion.    The  results  (Expt.  12)  indicate  that  at  15^  the  reaction 

CeHj-CSC-COjH  +  Ij  :^  C^Hg-CIICI-OOsH 
is  reversible,  but  the  reverse  reaction  takes  place  extremely  slowly. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  us  are  interesting  when  compared 
with  results  obtained  by  Barrett  and  Lapworth  (Proc.,  1907,  23,  18). 
Their  data  indicate  that  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  cinnamic  acid 
combines  with  bromine  more  readily  than  does  crotonic  acid.  In  the 
ease  of  benzylidenemalonic  acid  the  addition  of  bromine  in  aqueous 
solution  takes  place  more  readily  with  the  sodium  salt  than  with  the 
free  acid.  The  addition  of  potassium  bromide  lowers  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
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*  EXPBBTMENTAL. 

ap'Di-iododnnamic  Acid. 

Expt.  1. — 2  1  Grams  of  phenylpropiolic  acid  were  dissolved  in  a 
solation  of  1  gram  of  potassium  carbonate  in  20  c.c  of  water,  13 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  were  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  7*2  grams 
of  hjdrated  cupric  sulphate  in  30  c.c.  of  water  run  in  from  a  dropping 
funnel  whilst  the  mixture  was  kept  well  stirred.  At  the  beginning 
the  liberated  iodine  appeared  to  be  absorbed  immediately,  but  towards 
the  end  free  iodine  was  always  present.  After  remaining  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  an  hour  the  mixture  was  warmed  and 
filtered  in  order  to  remove  cuprous  iodide.  The  clear  filtrate  was 
acidified  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  kept  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  precipitated  di-iodo-acid  filtered,  washed  with  potassium  iodide 
solution  and  then  with  water.  4*75  Grams  of  dry  di-iodide  were 
obtained,  and  on  extracting  the  filtrate  with  ether  a  farther  0*2  gram, 
making  a  total  of  4*95  grams  or  an  88  per  cent,  yield.  The  acid  after 
recrystallisation  from  chloroform  melted  at  172^.  Liebermann  and 
Sachse  {loc.  ciL)  give  171^. 

Expt.  2. — 2*92  Grams  of  phenylpropiolic  acid  were  treated  in  the  same 
mauner  as  in  Expt.  1,  except  that  the  mixture  was  warmed  immediately 
after  the  cupric  sulphate  solution  had  been  run  in  and  then  filtered. 
The  precipitated  acid  weighed  5  6  grams,  which  is  equal  to  a  70  per 
cent,  yield. 

Expt.  3. — 0'55  Gram  of  phenylpropiolic  acid  was  dissolved  in  10  c.a 
of  water  containing  026  gram  of  potassium  carbonate  and  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  a  solution  of  2  grams  of  iodine  and  3  grams  of  potass- 
ium iodide  in  60  c.c.  of  water.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand 
in  bright  sunlight  and  a  heavy  precipitate  appeared  tin  the  course  of 
several  hours.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  mixture  was  precipitated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  washed  with  potassium  iodide 
solution,  then  with  water,  and  dried.  A  theoretical^ield  of  1*5  grams 
of  a)g-di-iodocinnamic  acid  was  obtained ;  the  melting  point  of  the 
crude  product  was  155 — 160^,  but  after  one  crystallisation  was  raised 
to  172^ 

Expt.  4. — This  was^similar  to  No.  3,  but  the  mixture  was  placed  in  a 
dark  cupboard.  A  precipitate  appeared  at  the  end  of  two  days.  The 
mixture  was  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  week  and  was  then  acidified  and 
treated  as  before.  A  theoretical  yield  of  1*5  gnunsof  the  compound, 
melting  at  167 — 168°,  was  obtained,  and  after  recrystallisation  the 
melting  point  was  172^. 

Expt.  5. — Similar  to  Ko.  3,  but  2*2  grams  of  phenylpropiolic  acid 
were  used,  together  with  1  '03  grams  of  potassium  carbonatSi  5  grams  of 
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iodine,  5  grams  of  potassium  iodide,  and  50  c.c.  of  water.    A  precipitate 
appeared  after  twenty-four  hours  and  continued  to  increase  for  two  or 
three  days.     After  three  days  the  solution  was  acidified  and  treated 
E^ .      in  the  usual  manner.     Yield,  5*5  grams  »  95  per  cent. 


:x 


aP-Dx'iodocroUmic  Acid,  CHj'CIICI'COjH. 

Expt.  6. — 1*2  Grams  of  tetrolic  acid  and  1  gram  of  potassium 
^'-  carbonate  were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water,  the  solution  mixed 
'-^  with  a  solution  of  12  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  10  c.c.  of  water, 
*-  and  to  this  mixture  a  solution  of  7 '2  grams  of  hydrated  cupric  sulphate 
-  in  30  c.c.  of  water  was  gradually  added.  The  mixture  was  then  treated 
^  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  isolation  of  di-iodocinnamic  acid 
>  '  in  Expt.  1.  The  precipitated  acid  weighed  3*8  grams,  and  the  acid 
H'  obtained  by  extracting  the  filtrate  with  ether  0*9  gram;  this  gives 
Bf-  a  total  of  4*7  grams,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  98  per  cent,  yield.  The 
L         melting  point  of  the  product  was  125°. 

2?  Expt.  7. — A  similar  experiment  to  No.   6  was  made,  but  was  con- 

ducted in  the  dark  and  at  0°.  After  the  mixture  had  been  kept 
overnight,  the  di-iodo-acid,  melting  at  125°,  was  precipitated.  Yield, 
2*1  grams. 

Expt.  8. — 0*6  Gram  of  tetrolic  acid  was  dissolved  in  the  theoretical 
r  amount  of  potassium  carbonate  solution  (25  c.c.)  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  4  grams  of  iodine  and  4  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  25 
C.C.  of  water.  The  mixture  was  placed  in  sunlight,  but  no  precipitate 
appeared.  After  five  days  the  solution  was  acidified  and  treated  in 
the  usual  manner.  Two  grams  of  a)8-di-iodocrotonic  acid,  melting  at 
4  118—1 20°,  were  obtained.  Yield  =  83  per  cent.  After  crystallisation 
from  carbon  disulphide  the  melting  point  was  raised  to  125°. 

Expt.  9. — Similar  to  No.  8,  except  that  5*2  grams  of  tetrolic  acid 
were  used.     Yield  of  di-iodide,  15  grams  «  89  per  cent. 

o-Nitrophenylpropiolic  Acid  and  Iodine. 

Expt.  10. — 0*7  Gram  of  acid  and  0*25  gram  of  potassium  carbonate 
were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water,  mixed  with  2  grams  of  iodine  and  3 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture placed  in  sunlight  for  several  days.  On  acidifying,  a  yellow 
precipitate  appeared,  which  rapidly  turned  dark.  As  it  was  difficult 
to  separate  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  the  whole  was  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  extract  washed  with  dilute  thiosulphate  solution, 
dried,  and  evaporated.  0*7  Graiii  of  unaltered  acid,  free  from  halogen 
and  melting  at  150 — 151°,  was  obtained. 

VOL.  XCI.  3  Z 
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^Nitrophenylpropioltc  Acid  and  Iodine, 

Expt.  11. — 0*96  Oram  of  acid  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  No.  10.  No  precipitate  appeared  during  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  The  ethereal  extract,  after  washing  with  sulphurous  acid, 
gave  the  unaltered  acid. 

EoDperim&nia  with  Olefine  Acids. 

Experiments  with  nascent  iodine  obtained  by  the  copper  sulphate 
method  were  made  in  connexion  with  crotonic,  dnnamic,  glutaconic, 
sorbic,  cinnamylideneacetic,  and  cinnamylidenephenylaoetic  acids.  In 
each  case  the  original  acid  was  obtained  by  precipitation  or  by  extrac* 
tion  with  ether.  Oinnamic  acid  and  the  two  last-named  acids  gave 
insoluble  copper  salts. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  acrylic,  a*otonic,  and  sorbic  acids 
by  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  method,  but  the  original  acids  were 
recovered  after  acidification,  extraction  with  ether,  and  washing  the 
ethereal  solution  with  thiosulphate. 

Velocity  Constanta. 

In  dealing  with  the  reactions  in  aqueous  solutions  the  general 
method  has  been  to  mix  100  c.c.  of  a  0*2  iT-solution  *  of  the  potassium 
salt  with  an  equal  volume  of  0*2  iV-iodine  solution  in  potassium  iodide 
in  a  brown  bottle,  to  keep  this  in  a  thermostat  at  15°,  and  to  titrate 
25  C.C.  of  the  mixture  with  0*1  iT-sodium  thiosulphate  solution  after 
given  intervals  of  time. 

In  all  the  tables  given  the  times  are  taken  in  hours  and  the  concen- 
trations represented  in  cc's  of  thiosulphate.  The  constants  in  all  the 
tables  are  comparable,  as  the  same  concentrations,  same  temperature, 
same  volumes  of  mixture,  and  same  concentration  of  thiosulphate  were 
used  throughout. 

Tablb  I. — Potassium  PhenylpropiclaU. 


^.— a=24-96. 


J?.— a=24-96. 


L 

a-x. 

X, 

l/t.x/a(a'x). 

t. 

a -a. 

JB. 

llLxIMfl-x), 

2 

21-96 

8-01 

2-76  X  10-» 

20 

10-89 

14-67 

2-81xlO-» 

6 

17-86 

710 

2-66    „ 

24 

9-26 

15-71 

2-88    „ 

10 

1614 

9-82 

2-60    ,. 

28 

8-45 

16-61 

2-80    ., 

42 

6-86 

18-60 

2-79    „ 

Mean  of  the  two 

wti=2-76xlO-». 

*  A  solution  containing  0*1  gram-mol.  per  litre. 
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Table  II. — Potassium  Tetrolate, 
-4.— a=26  0.  ^.— a=26  0. 


t. 

a-x. 

X. 

l/t.xla(a-x). 

t 

a-x. 

X. 

l/t.xla{a'X). 

6 

22-76 

2-25 

7-91x10-* 

4 

23-20 

1-80 

7-76x10-* 

24-6 

16-78 

8-22 

8-00    „ 

26 

16-77 

8-23 

7-86    „ 

29-5 

15-24 

9-76 

8-69    „ 

60 

12-60 

12-60 

800    „ 

71 

10-57 

14-48 

7-69    „ 

76 

10-16 

14-86 

7-71    „ 

Mean  of  seven  numbers  s  7*85  x  10-*. 
*  Temperature  rose  to  15-6^ 

Tablb  III. — Potassium  o-Nitraphsnylpropiolaie, 
-4.— a=26.  ^.— a=26. 


t 

a-x. 

X. 

l/t.x/a{a"X). 

t. 

a-x. 

aj. 

l/t.x/aia-x) 

8 

23-70 

1-30 

7-31x10-* 

21-6 

18-86 

6-14 

6-06x10-* 

8 

21-98 

8  02 

6-87    „ 

48 

14-68 

10-32 

5-86    „ 

24 

17-92 

7-08 

6-59    „ 

46 

14-79 

10-21 

600    „ 

Mean  o£A  and  ^=6-46  x  10'*. 

Table  IV. — Potassium  i^Nitrophenylpropiolate. 

a=26. 


t. 

8-2 
17-5 
24 
28 
42 
66 

a-x,                       05.                       llLx/a(a-x). 
28-87                       1-18                      6-92x10-^ 
20-60                        4-60                        6-02    „ 
19-44                       5-66                       4-77    „ 
18-69                        6-81                        4-82    „ 
16-81                        8-19                        4-64     „ 
14-60                     10-60                       4-89    „ 

Mean=4-98xl0-*. 

Table  V. 

— Potassium  AcetyUnsdiearhoxylaU, 

a=:24-96. 

t  

a-x  

8                17                65               161 
24-85            24-90            24-85            24-84 

Table  VL — Phmylpropidio  Aeid  in  99*8  per  cent.  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

One  handred  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  1*460  grams  of  the  acid 
i¥ere  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  an  0*2  i^-solution  of  iodine  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  placed  in  the  thermostat  at  15^.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  the 
mixture  were  used  for  titration  with  0*1  i\r-thio8ulphate. 

a =26 -07. 


t. 

a-x. 

X, 

lMa(a-xl 

4 

24-86 

0-21 

8*42xl0-» 

25 

24  00 

1-07 

M2    „ 

52 

28-46 

1-61 

6-27    „ 

76 

22-78 

2-29 

6-28    „ 

148 

20-75 

4*82 

6-61    „ 

3  z  2 
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A  similar  experiment Vas  made,  bat  the  solution  was  saturated  with 
potassium  iodide. 

o= 25-56. 


t   

a-x.. 


20 
25-56 


68 
26-66 


140 
25*46 


Table  YIL — Two  sets  of  experiments  were  made  with  70  per  cent, 
alcohol  iu  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide.  The  quantities  were 
similar  to  those  in  Table  YI.  Set  A  refers  to  the  free  acid  and  set  B 
to  the  potassium  salt. 


^.— Acid.  a=25-0. 

B. 

— Potaasinm  salt 

a=25-08. 

t. 

a-x. 

X,         l/Lxla(a-x). 

t. 

a-x.         X, 

l/Lx/aia-x). 

24 

24-9 

0-1    6-69xl0-« 

24 

24-98   01 

6-66  X  10-« 

48 

24-8 

0-2    6-72  „ 

168 

24-4    0-68 

6-62  „ 

168 

24-4 

0-6    5-86  „ 

628 

28-14    1-94 

6-83  „ 

Table  YIIL — Similar  experiments  were  made  with  the  acid  and 
potassium  salt  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  without  the  addition  of 
potassium  iodide.  Sets  A  and  B  refer  to  the  free  acid  and  sets  C  and 
D  to  the  potassium  salt. 


A.—a=25. 


1=25, 


t. 

a-x. 

X. 

llt.x/a{a-x). 

L 

a-x. 

x. 

l/Lx/a{a-x). 

24 

18-49 

6-51 

6-87x10-* 

24 

18-08 

6-97 

6-44x10-* 

48 

15-92 

9-08 

4-75  ., 

48 

15-47 

9-53 

513  ,. 

72 

14-36 

10-64 

4-12  .. 

76 

13-83 

1117 

4-25  „ 

120 

1219 

12-81 

8-51  „ 

171 

10-99 

14-01 

2-99  „ 

164 

11-67 

18-43 

2-83  „ 

316 

10-45 

14-55 

1-76  „ 

C 

.-^=26. 

D 

.—a=25. 

L 

a-x. 

X. 

l/Lx/aia-x). 

L 

a-x. 

X. 

llLx/a{a-T). 

24 

14-76 

10-25 

11-58x10-* 

26 

13-70 

11-30 

13-20x10-* 

44 

13-58 

11-47 

7-71  „ 

48 

12-24 

12-76 

8-69  „ 

48 

13-22 

11-78 

7-43  „ 

72 

11-51 

13-49 

6*51  „ 

67 

12-60 

12-40 

5-87  „ 

168 

10-48 

14-42 

8-28  „ 

96 

12-11 

12-89 

4-44  „ 

312 

9-54 

15-46 

2-08  „ 

600 

8-81 

16-19 

1-47  „ 

Exp.  12. — Two  grams  of  pure  di-iodocinnamic  acid  were  dissolved  in 
100  c.c.  of  70  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol  in  a  brown  bottle  and  kept 
at  16°. 

After  forty  days,  26  c.c.  of  the  solution  required  0*76  c.a  of  01  jftT- 
thiosulphate  to  react  with  the  liberated  iodine. 

University  College  of  Walbs» 
Abehtstwtth. 
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XCIX. — Mercury  Derivatives  of  Pseudo-Acids  containing 

the  Group  -CO-NH-. 

By  S.  J.  Manson  Auld,  Ph.D. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  two  structural  isomeric  mercuric  salts  of 
cyanuric  acid  by  Hantzsch  {Ber.^  1902,  85,  2717),  the  study  of  the 
mercury  derivatives  of  other  pseudo-acids  has  appeared  of  special 
interest.  Thus,  although  the  tautomeric  compound  CgHgOgNg  does  not 
exist  in  the  forms  (CO)3(NH)8  and  (CN)8{0H)g,  yet  the  corresponding 
mercury  derivatives  (CN)3(Ohg)3  and  (CO)g(Nhg)g  have  been 
isolated,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  mercury  derivatives 
are  more  capable  of  existence  in  isomeric  forms  than  the  hydrogen 
compounds. 

At  Professor  Hantzsch's  suggestion  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
extend  this  investigation  to  other  tautomeric  hydrogen  compounds  and 
particularly  to  pseudo-acids,  to  see  whether  structural  isomeric  mercury 
salts,  or  at  least  mercury  derivatives  with  different  attachment  of  the 
metal,  could  be  obtained.  Thus,  if  OIX'H  represents  the  pseudo- 
acid  and  X'OH  the  true  acid,  the  mercury  salts  OlX'hg  and  X'Ohg 
are  possible.  Further,  it  was  at  least  of  interest  to  determine  what 
constitution  is  actually  possessed  by  mercury  compounds  existing  only 
in  one  form,  whether,  for  example,  the  pseudo-acids  with  the  group 
•CO*NH*  give  0-  or  iT-salts. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Pesci  {Zeitsch.  anorg,  Chem.,  1897,  15,  208  ; 
1898,  17,276;  1899,21,  361.  Gazzelta,  1894,  24,449;  1898,28, 
436  ;  1902,  82,  277),  Dimroth  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  2154 ;  1899,  32,  768 ; 
1902.  35,  2032,  2853),  and  Ley  {Ber.y  1899, 32, 1357  ;  1900, 33, 1010 ; 
1902, 35,  1309),  this  question  can  be  decided  in  nearly  every  case,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  mercury  salts  with  oxygen -linking  (at  any  rate 
when  they  are  soluble  in  water)  give  the  ordinary  ionic  reactions 
for  mercury  with  alkalis,  potassium  iodide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Mercury  united  with  carbon  cannot  be  detected  by  the  above  means 
and  the  author's  experience  here  and  elsewhere  confirms  the  view  that 
nitrogen-linked  mercury  reacts,  when  at  all,  only  with  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Structural  isomerism  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  mercuric 
cyanurates  has  not  indeed  been  discovered.  All  the  pseudo-acids 
examined  containing  the  group  •CO"NH*  (with  the  exception  of 
cyanuric  acid)  form  only  one  mercury  derivative  ;  in  all  cases  this  has 
been  an  i\r-salt  with  the  group  *CO-Nhg.  Uric  acid  and  its  alkyl 
derivatives,  barbituric  and  violuric  acids,  benzoylcyanamide  and  others 
act  in  this  manner,  and  recently  Peters  {Ber.^  1907,  40,  235)  has  also 
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shown  that  only  one  mercury  derivative  of  isatin  exists,  namely,  an 
iT-salt  of  the  formula 


C^H. 


^^hg^^^^- 


Under  certain  conditions  these  mercury  i\r-<x>m  pounds  react  as 
'<  mercury  acids  "  and  form  alkali  salts.  In  this  manner  menmri- 
yioluric  acid  produces  highly  coloured  alkali  mercuriviolurates.  Only 
when  the  nitrogen  is  completely  substituted  by  alkyl  groups  are  O-salts 
formed,  as,  for  instance,  by  dimethylvioluric  acid. 

Less  to  be  expected  is  the  fact,  already  demonstrated  by  Ley 
and  Kissel  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  1357),  that  the  nitroamines  (oitrourethane, 
methylnitroamine)  do  not  give  iV'-salts  of  the  formula  It*Nhg*NO,, 
but  always  0-mercury  salts.  A  definite  explanation  of  this  difference 
in  behaviour  cannot  up  to  the  present  be  given. 

Uric  Aeid  Derivatives, 

Uric  acid  itself  does  not  dissolve  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide 
in  the  cold,  and  on  heating  the  latter  is  reduced.  By  addition  of 
mercuric  acetate  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  however,  the  mereuric 
salt,  C^HjOsN^Hg,  is  formed  as  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate  which 
can  be  obtained  as  a  fine,  white  powder  after  washing  and  diying. 
This  salt  does  not  give  mercuric  oxide  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution^ 
and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  J\r-salt : 

0-2740  gave  0-1740  HgS.     Hg  =  54-76. 

CgH^OgN^Hg  requires  Hg  =  54*65  per  cent. 

Z-Meihyluric  acid  and  7-methyluric  acid  do  not  reduce  mercuric 
oxide,  but  otherwise  behave  similarly  to  uric  acid  and  Iherefore 
produce  i\r-salts.  3 :  l-DiTMihyluric  add  gives  an  N-islt  by  double 
decomposition  of  its  sodium  salt  with  mercuric  acetate,  which,  howevw, 
unlike  those  mentioned  above,  dissolves  in  caustic  soda  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  dilute  acids. 

1:3: 7-Trimethyluric  acid. — A  mercury  salt  could  not  be  obtained 
from  this  acid  under  any  conditions,  either  by  the  use  of  mercuric 
oxide  or  soluble  mercuric  salts.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  in 
uric  acid, 

16        6       7 

rn-co-q-NHN 

2         8  4       9 

only  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  positions  (1)  and  (3)  are  capable  of 
substitution  by  the  mercuric  radicle. 

4f-Urie  acid  {eoerbarnidomal<mylurea\  like  uric  acid,  reducea  mercuric 
oxide  on  warming.  The  mercuric  salt,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  is 
also  an  iT-salt. 


i\ 


"s^-^- 
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c^:.        0-2635  gave  01085  HgS.     Hg  -  36  48. 

C^jHi^OgNgHg  requires  Hg  =  36  08  per  cent. 

)  Methyluraeyl  gives  an  amorphous,  alkali-stable  JT-salt  both  by  heat- 

ing with  mercuric  oxide   and  from   its   sodium   salt  with  mercuric 

^      acetate. 

'' '  Violuric  Acid. — By  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with 

i-^     mercuric    acetate    solution^    violuric    acid   gives  the  mercuric  salt, 
C^HO^NgHg,  as  an  amorphous,  pale  flesh-coloured  substance : 
0-2760  gave  0-1805  HgS.     Hg  =  56-37. 

'  C^HO^NgHg  requires  Hg  =  66*33  per  cent. 

That  the  mercury  in  it  is  linked  direct  to  nitrogen  is  apparent  from 
its  highly  characteristic  behaviour  towards  alkalis,  whereby  it  is  trans- 
formed into  intensely  coloured  alkali  salts  of  ^'mercurivioluric  acid." 
On  treatment  of  the  mercuric  violurate  with  caustic  potash,  it  is 
changed  at  once  into  a  deep  violet  potassium  salt.  The  colour  of  this 
substance  changes  to  a  lighter  shade  on  standing  and  more  quickly  on 

:,        warming,  but  varies  from  pink  to  pinkish-violet,  even  when  prepared 

.        under  apparently  identical  conditions. 

These  salts  of  different  shade,  when  washed  and  air-dried  and  then 
heated  for  some  time  at  110°,  lose  in  weight,  and  are  all  transformed 
into  the  same  pale  blue  salt.  As  the  loss  in  weight  varies  with  the 
colour,  the  difference  in  shade  appears  to  be  dependent  on  a  varying 
content  of  water.  The  loss  in  weight  on  heating  is  greater  the  deeper 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate.  Thus,  a  pink  salt  lost  only  6*9  per 
cent,  of  water,  a  violet  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  10'05  per  cent,  of 
water.     The  pale  blue  salt  is  potassium  mercwrimclurate, 

N— CO 


(For  the  structural  formula  compare  Guinchard,  Ber,,  1899,  32,  1723.) 
Analysis  (a)  from  pink  salt : 

0-1340  gave  0-0283  K^SO^.     K  =  9*48. 
0*3186    „    0-2050  HgS.     Hg-51*61. 
(6)  From  violet  salt : 
0*7000  gave  0-1583  K^SO^.     K  =  9*80. 

C^O^NgHgK  requires  K  =  9-92  ;  Hg  =  50-91  percent. 

The  sodium  salt  shows  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  potassium  salt, 
but  is  less  stable,  as  it  loses  sodium  continuously  on  washing  with 
water.  All  the  alkali  salts  of  mercurivioluric  acid,  both  hydratod 
and  anhydrous,  regenerate  mercurivioluric  acid  on  treatment  with 
dilute  acids. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  dimethylvioluric  acid  behaves  in  a  different 
manner.  The  compound,  prepared  from  dimethylalloxan  and  hydroxyl. 
amine,  reduces  mercuric  oxide  on  warming,  but  gives  by  double  de- 
composition a  red,  crystalline  0-salt,  which  shows  all  the  mercury 
reactions. 

Sacckomn  behaves  in  a  rather  curious  manner.  Although  a  fairly 
strong  acid  (K  =  0'38),  it  does  not  attack  mercuric  oxide.  By  the 
precipitation  method,  there  is  formed  a  gelatinous  compound  which 
dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali,  and  is  reprecipitated  unchanged  by  pass- 
ing carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution.  Whether  an  iV-salt  has  been 
formed  or  a  mercurisaccharin  containing  mercury  in  the  benzene 
nucleus  could  not  be  decided,  and  the  matter  will  be  investigated 
further. 

Benzoykyanamide  is  also  not  acted  on  by  mercuric  oxide.  The 
white,  amorphous  compound  obtained  by  double  decomposition  is  an 
i^^-salt,  unattacked  by  caustic  alkali  : 

0-2100  gave  0-0990  HgS.     Hg  =  40-57. 

CigHi^OgN^Hg  requires  Hg  =  40-Bl  per  cent. 

CarhostyrU, — In  alcoholic  solution,  carbostyril  gives  immediately 
with  mercuric  acetate,  more  slowly  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  thick, 
white  precipitate,  which  is  also  formed  on  boiling  carbostyril  with 
mercuric  oxide.  After  washing  with  water  and  alcohol,  it  was  found 
to  possess  the  empirical  formula  Cg^Hj^OgN^Hg  : 

01872  gave  0-0680  HgS.     Hg  =  31-32. 

01752     „     0-0640  HgS.     Hg-31-49. 

Cj^Hj^OgNgHg  requires  Hg  =  31*59  per  cent. 

This  formula  is  to  be  regarded  as  (C9HeON)2Hg  +  CgHyON. 

The  substance  is  therefore  a  fairly  stable  double  compound  of  one 
molecule  of  mercuricarbostyril  and  one  molecule  of  carboetyriL 
Similar  mercury  double  compounds  have  been  prepared  by  Pesciy 
notably  from  aniline  {Zeitsch.  anorg,  Chem,,  1897,  15,  212). 

This  compound  can  only  be  dissolved  to  any  extent  by  pyridine  and 
a  mixture  of  acetone  and  chloroform.  As  it  is  not  attacked  by  caostic 
soda  and  potassium  iodide,  but  reacts  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  must 
be  a  mercury  iV-compound  of  the  formula 

j^^:o      o:!^^ls^^-o,H,ON. 

N Hg N 

It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  decomposition  into  carbostyril 
and  mercuric  salt.  It  is  also  soluble  in  warm  dilute  sodium  hydr- 
oxide, and  can  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  careful  addification. 
As  the  mercury  cannot  be  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by 
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*  means  of  hydrogen   sulphide,   the  metal  seems  to  have  changed  its 
'  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  its  method  of  linking.     This  curious 
behaviour  was  not  further  investigated,  it  having  been  shown  that  all 
pseudo-acids  with  the  group  •CO'NH*  give  analogously  constituted  mer- 
cury salts  of  the  formula  *CO*Nhg. 

University,  Leipzig,  and 
East  London  College. 


C. — The  Constitution  of  the  Diazo-compounds. 

By  John  Cannell  Cain. 

Although  the  long  controversy  between  Hantzsch  and  Bamberger  on 
this  subject  apparently  came  to  an  end  some  few  years  ago,  and  many 
chemists  have  accepted  the  views  of  the  former,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  these  substances. 

The  stereochemical  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  the  metallic 
diazo-derivatives  (also  cyanides,  &c,)y  so  stoutly  advocated  by  Hantzsch, 
has  been  sharply  criticised  by  Bamberger,  von  Fechmanu,  Blomstrand, 
and  Armstrong,  but  the  re-introduction  of  Blomstrand's  formula  for 
the  diazo-salts  by  Bamberger  in  1895  has  met  with  hardly  any 
opposition. 

Although  this  formula,  for  example,  CgHj-NClrN,  advocated,  as  it 
has  been,  by  no  less  than  three  chemists  independently  (Blomstrand, 
1869,  Strecker,  1871,  and  Erlenmeyer,  1874),  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  explain  the  formation  of  phenyl  hydrazine  from 
diazobenzene  chloride  by  reduction  as  did  Kekulc's  formula, 

c,H5-n:nci, 

it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reasons  given  by  Bamberger  for 
discarding  the  latter  were  slight.  This  chemist  indeed  only  advanced 
the  old  criticism  of  Blomstrand  that  Kekul^'s  formula  was  that  of  a 
chloride  of  nitrogen  and  as  such  was  improbable.  Apparently 
Bamberger  was  not  quite  sure  as  to  which  of  the  two  formulae, 
CgHg-NCliN  and  CgHj-NrNCl,  was  the  more  preferable,  but  finally 
chose  the  former.  Hantzsch  did  not  at  first  agree  with  this  view  ;  he 
regarded  diazobenzene  chloride  as  a  «yn-diazo-compound, 

but  soon  rejected  this  and  agreed  with  Bamberger  in  adopting  the 
Blomstrand  formula. 
It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  Blomstrand's  formula  was 
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used,  not  &o  much  that  the  reactions  of  the  diazo-^alts  demanded  it^ 
but  from  the  analogy  with  the  ammonium  salts,  and  that  the  Kekol^ 
formula  was  required  for  the  metallic  diazo  derivatives.  Later, 
Hantzsch  adduced  much  evidence,  chiefly  from  the  physical  side,  in 
favour  of  the  so-called  diazonium  formula,  from  the  resemblance  which 
existed  between  these  salts  and  the  ammonium  salts  in  solution.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  diazobenzene  chloiide  results  from  aniline 
hydrochloride  by  replacement  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  by  no 
means  does  it  follow  that  the  constitutions  of  the  two  are  analogous. 
Moreover,  the  diazo-compounds  are  in  a  class  entirely  by  themselves  ; 
their  behaviour  and  reactions  are  different  from  those  of  any  other 
series  of  compounds,  and  straining  after  analogous  constitutions  in 
cases  like  this  is  dangerous.  The  whole  framework  of  this  supposed 
resemblance  is  shaken  when  we  remember  that  the  commonly  accepted 
constitution  of  the  ammonium  compounds  is  by  no  means  certain  and 
is  very  different  from  that  which  is  probably  the  true  one.* 

In  the  whole  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the 
diazo-compounds  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  one  important  exception 
which  will  be  referred  to  presently,  they  are  treated  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nitrogen  derivatives :  they  are  compared  with  either 
nitrogen  chloride  (argument  against  Kekul^'s  formula),  with  metallic 
salts  (ammonium,  potassium,  <bc.),  or  with  aliphatic  substituted 
quaternary  ammonium  derivatives.  In  no  discussion  of  their  con- 
stitution (with  the  above  exception)  is  the  condition  of  the  benzene 
ring  taken  into  consideration ;  this  is  tacitly  assumed  to  remain  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the  aniline  hydrochloride 
before  being  converted  into  the  diazo-chloride.  In  view  of  our  modem 
ideas  on  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  benzene  nucleus  it  is  surprising 
that  conceptions  of  mobility  have  been  practically  confined  to  the 
diazo-part  of  the  molecule.  When,  however,  we  regard  such  a  com- 
pound as  diazobenzene  chloride  as  a  substituted  benzeoe  derivative 
CgHg(N2Cl)  and  consider  its  properties  in  this  light,  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed,  inter  alia,  by  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  it  loses  the 
whole  of  its  nitrogen.  Those  derivatives  of  benzene  which  contain 
only  one  atom  of  nitrogen  in  the  substituting  group  (for  example, 

*  Compare  Werner,  Annalen,  1902,  822,  261 ;  Cain,  Mem,  Mancheater  Phil,  Soc, 
1904,  48,  No.  14  ;  Ber,,  1905,  88,  2716.  It  in,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  here  to 
point  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Inception  of  the  ordinary  ammonium  theory  by 
Ampere  (1816)  nitrogen  was  regarded  as  being  the  only  element  which  could  exhibit 

variable  valency ;  the  unitary  formula,  H,K'^^,  for  ammonium  chloride  was  there- 
fore obvious.  Had  it  been  known,  as  it  is  now,  that  chlorine  and.  oxygen  could 
also  become  tervalent  and  quadrivalent  respectively,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
formuIsB  for  ammonium  chloride  and  hydroidde  respectively  would  have  been 
written  as  I  have  suggested  (foe.  eit.),  namely,  H,N:C1H  and  Jr,N;OH,. 
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*u:  aniline)  manifest  a  very  great  resistance  to  parting  with  it.  Such 
>»:  compounds  withstand  the  action  of  almost  all  reagents  with  the 
&-' :  singular  exception  of  oxidising  agents.  Moreover,  it  is  verj  often  the 
'^"T-  case  that  when  an  atom  or  group  is  introduced  into  a  nucleus  with 
L^.  great  ease,  it  is  also  readily  removed  ;  we  might  therefore  expect  that 
Bc  as  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  easily  substituted  for  three  atoms  of 
i:  hydrogen  in  aniline  hydrochloride,  this  atom  would  be  easily  eliminated. 
(2  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  indicate  in  either  of  the  formul®, 
CeHg'NClSN  or  CgHg'N.'NCl,  that  the  union  of  the  nitrogen  atom 
^.  with  the  ben^ne  ring  would  be  easily  broken.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
,.  reasonable  to  expect  that  only  the  second  nitrogen  atom  would  be 
^      readily  split  ofE  by  the  various  reagents. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  we  are  driven  to  examine 
the  case,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  nitrogen  attached  to  ^the 
benzene  ring  is  easily  removed.  This  happens,  of  course,  in  the 
formation  of  j9-benzoquinone  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline.  Now  recent 
work  by  Ostrogowich  and  Silbermann  {BuU,  Soc.  Sci.  Bucharest,  1906, 
15,  281)  has  shown  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  support  of 
the  view  of  these  authors  that  when  oxidising  agents  or  free  halogens 
act  on  amines,  quinoneimides  are  first  formed,  and  that  the  parent 
substance  of  benzoquinone  is  the  tautomeric  form  of  aniline, 

It  is  evident  that  a  compound  of  this  constitution  would  readily 
tend  to  split  off  the  nitrogen  at  the  double  linking. 

Now  the  diazotising  process  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
foregoing  reaction,  and  it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  also 
the  tautomeric  form  of  aniline  may  be  the  first  result  of  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid. 

Further,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  any  formula  for  the  diazo- 
salts  should  contain  a  quinquevalent  nitrogen  atom,  and  the  only 
formula  which  can  satisfy  the  foregoing  conditions  is 

XN=N 

A 


U 


Diazobenzene  chloride  thus  results  from  aniline  hydrochloride  as 
follows : 


/~~\nh„hci  -^      y<(^^:NB.,uci 


1 — ^ 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  formula  readily  explains  those 
properties  of  diazobenzene  chloride  which  have  been  already  discnssed. 
Just  as  benzoquinone,  on  reduction,  loses  its  qainonoid  configuration 

so  does  diazobenzene  chloride,  in  its  conversion  to  phenylhydrasine* 
undergo  the  same  change : 

\/~\:nc!i  _^  ^~^N-„J  _^  /    Snh-nh„hcl* 

/  II       ->  |\ /j,  ,HC1  ->  \ /  *' 


Further,  the  decomposition  with  water,  as  would  be  expected,  takes 
place  with  rupture  of  the  double  linking,  thus  : 

r\_/'f ^*  +  H,0  ->  <f~N)H  +  N,  +  HCL 

The  various  other  decompositions  are  explained  in  the  same  way. 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  formula  being  '*  riog-quinonoid "  or 
"  semi-quinonoid  "  does  not  represent  diazobenzene  chloride  as  a  true 
quinone,  consequently  there  is  no  reason  why,  according  to  this  formula- 
tion, this  compound  should  be  coloured,  although,  of  course,  coloured 
diazo-salts  are  well-known  (compare  Hantzsch,  Proc.,  1905,  21,  298)* 

An  important  reaction  in  connexion  with  this  constitution  is  the 
production  of  diazocompounds  directly  from  substances  possessing 
undoubtedly  the  quinonoid  structure.  By  acting  on  quinonedioximes 
with  nitrogen  peroxide,  Oliveri-Tortorici  found  (Gazzelta,  1900,  80, 
i,  526)  that  nitrosodiazo-compounds  resulted ;  thus  thymoquinone- 
dioxime  (I)  yields  the  compound  (II). 


^\. 


N-OH 


0H-N:»       «  NOj-Nj! 

O3H,  C3H, 

(I.)  (II.) 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  quinonoid  configuration  should 
disappear  in  this  reaction,  and  the  simplest  explanation  of  this  change 
is  offered  by  the  formula  here  suggested,  namely, 

CHgNO 


•'■fKJ~\  ■ 


NO,  ^^ 


N- 


*  In  order  to  make  this  transformation  clearer  I  hare  written  phenylhydnzine 
hydrochloride  as  CeHc'NH-NH^HCJ. 
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CI       This  formula  also  indicates  why  both  N*OH  groups  are  not  changed 
\/.  into  the  diazo-group,  for  when  we  consider  the  case  of  /^-phenylene- 
;-  diamine,  which,  as  is  well  known,  can  only  be  converted  into  the 
-  bisdiazo-compound  under  special  conditions,  we  find  that  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  linking  of  the  second  nitrogen  atom  with  the  para- 
carbon  atom  must  first  be  broken  in  order  to  allow  the  second  aminic 
nitrogen  to  become  attached  by  two  bonds,  the  final  condition  probably 
^  being  that  the  second  nitrogen  atoms  in  each  case  are  united  thus : 
aN=:N  C1N=N 


NH. 


y- 


0 

C1N=N 


:nci 

II     • 


This  may  well  explain  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  jo-phenyl- 
enediamine  and  diamines  of  the  type  of  benzidine  which  are  converted 
into  the  bisdiazo-compounds  without  difficulty,  thus  : 

N ' 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  thymoquinonedioxime  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  para-linking  of  the  second  nitrogen 
atom  of  the  diazo-group  cannot  be  broken  under  the  conditions  of  the 
reaction. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  compare  the  properties  of  diazo- 
benzene  chloride  with  those  of,  for  example,  quinonechloroimide,  when 
a  surprising  similarity  is  apparent. 


Diazobenzene  chloride. 


Quinonechloroimide. 

o:/~N:nci 

Readily  soluble  in  hot  water; 
decomposes  by  heating  with  water 
to  100°,  fission  taking  place  at  the 
double- linked  nitrogen  atom. 

With  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  chlorophenol.  Detonates 
above  85°. 


Eeadily  soluble  in  water ;  decom- 
poses by  heating  with  water,  fission 
taking  place  at  the  double-linked 
nitrogen  atom.  With  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  chloro- 
benzene.     Explodes  on  heating.* 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  record  in  the  literature  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  quinonechloroimide  in  solution.  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
therefore,  to  Prof.  James  Walker  for  light  on  this  point.  At, Prof. 
Walker's  request  Miss  H.  H.  feeveridge  prepared  a  specimen  of  quinone- 
chloroimide and  determined  its  conductivity.     Prof.  Walker  writes: 

*  On  one  occasion  recorded  by  Hantzscb  (Ber,^  1897,  80,  2342),  diazobenzene 
chloride  exploded  spontaneously  with  very  great  violence. 


1 
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^^The  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  indicating 
absence  of  chloridion,  and  had  a  conductivity  only  six  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  water  employed.  The  solution  was  0'16i\r,  so  that 
it  had  a  conductivity  only  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  a  oorresponding 
solution  of  an  ordinary  saline  chloride." 

The  fact  that  diazobenzene  chloride  is  electrolytically  dissociated  in 
solution  is  thus  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  quinque- 
valent  nitrogen,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  radicle  diasonium, 

should  not  possess  the  constitution        |\=y/'  n      instead  of 

I N 

/ 


Not  only  does  this  formula  explain  satisfactorily  the  reactions  of 
diazobenzene  salts,  but  it  throws  new  light  on  many  phenomena  which 
have  hitherto  been  unexplained.  For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  diazo- 
salts  (chlorides,  ^.)  can  only  be  formed  from  those  amines  which  are 
capable  of  allowing  the  quinonoid  formation  to  take  place ;  thus  or- 
tetrahydronaphthylamine  (I)  forms  diazo-Ealts,  whilst  the  oo-oompoond 
(II)  does  not. 

H  H 

H 
H 

NHo  H 

N 
(I.) 
Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  aminoquinolines, 
NHj 

gives  no  diazo-salt 


N 
NHj 

gives  a  crystalline  diazo-chloride. 

N 

It  is  obvious  also  that  one  cannot  expect  the  formation  of  a  diazo- 
chloride  from  an  aliphatic  amine,  as  no  quinonoid  structure  \si  possible, 
but  it  has  hitherto  remained  unexplained  why  the  diazo-eompoond  pre* 
pared,  for  example,  from  aminoacetic  ester  should  have  the  composition 

CH^-NjCl 
^'N         and  not 


CH<^ 


COjEt 


^^Et 
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r:-t  has  been  indicated  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper  that  in  one 
ir.lass  of  diazo-compounds  the  configuration  of  the  benzene  ring  had 
i  ^^Ireadj  been  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  constitution  of 
^rtbe  diazo-nucleus.  This  is,  of  course,  the  class  of  the  quinonediazides. 
^olf  has  shown  (Annaleuy  1900,  312,  119)  that  the  so-called  diazo- 
^henols  must  have  the  constitution 


-CXI. 


and  Orton  {Prcc.  Roy.  Soc,  1902,  71,  153 ;  Trans.,  1903,  83,  796) 
has  shown  that,  in  the  various  transformations  which  halogen 
substituted  diazobenzene  salts  of  weak  acids  undergo  in  aqueous 
solution,  the  benzene  ring  assumes  the  (ortho)quinonoid  state.  He 
even  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  such  compounds  when  in 
solution  may  become  paraquinonoid  in  structure,  thus : 


>o<  • 

oh/  \=^  \N 


and  adds  that  "  there  is  a  strong  and  increasing  weight  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  in  isomeric  rearrangements  of  this  type  the 
benzene  nucleus  transiently  assumes  a  quinonoid  linking."  These 
phenomena  are  evidently  very  satisfactorily  explained  if  the  first 
phase  is  of  a  quinonoid  character ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  aminophenols 
we  have 

C1-N=N 


NH, 

Q. 


V 

H0/\- 


N^N 


and  the  transformation    described    by   Orton  may  be  written,   for 
example : 

n(oh):n 

Bi/%Br  ,       ,w 


/ 


Br/ 

ConslUtUian  of  tike  MetaUic  Diazo-compounds, — Although  in  the 
formula  here  suggested  for  the  diazo-salts  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  acidic  nucleus  is  firmly  united  with  the  quinque- 
valent  nitrogen  atom,   when  we  investigate  the  case  of  the  oorre- 
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sponding  hydroxide  it  m  evident  that  tautomerism  may  occtiTj  thus : 
HO-N=N  N— N-OH 


the  hydroxyl  group  being  capable  of  migrating  to  the  other  nitrogen 
atom. 

The  latter  formula  provides  an  exceedingly  probable  constitution  for 
the  so-called  «yn-diazohydroxides  and  the  corresponding  metallic  deriv- 
atives, for  when  one  considers  that  the  diazo-ohloride  yields  the 
metallic  derivative  simply  by  admixture  with  caustic  alkali  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  in  some  cases  below  0°,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  change  is  accompanied  by  the  smallest  possible  alteration  in 
the  constitution,  such  as  is  indicated  above.  When,  however,  the 
reaction  is  carried  out  at  a  high  temperature,  the  quinonoid  configur- 
ation is  lost  and  the  t^o-salt  is  produced,  thus : 

which  is  more  in  accord  with  the  tautomeric  nitrosoamine  form  than 
is  the  an^t-con figuration  of  Hantzsch. 

From  the  above  reasoning  it  is  apparent  that,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  various  diazo-compounds  may  readily  be  interpreted  without  the 
aid  of  the  stereochemical  theory,  the  terms  syn  and  arUi  cannot  be 
used.  At  the  same  time  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  name 
*^  diazonium  "  for  what  have  up  to  this  point  been  designated  **  diazo  **• 
salts,  and  instead  of  "  syn  "  and  <'  arUi  "  we  have  now  *^  normal  di&zo- 
oxide  "  (for  «^n-diazotate)  or  simply  **  diazo-oxide  "  and  "  ifodiaio- 
oxide  "  (for  an^t-diaaotate),  reverting  to  the  older  names. 

The  close  chemical  relationship  between  the  diazo-oxides  and  the 
Modiazo  oxides  are  all  readily  explained  by  the  formulae  here  developed. 
The  very  slight  capacity  for  coupling  with  phenols  which  is  mauifeeted 
by  the  tso-salt  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  is  already  an  azo-* 
compound,  and  the  process  may  be  regarded,  not  as  a  condensation, 
but  as  a  displacement  of  the  OK  group  by  the  CqH^*OK  group.  This 
difference  in  coupling  power  cannot,  however,  be  explained  by  the 
stereochemical  theory ;  indeed,  one  would  almost  expect  the  anli-  to 
couple  more  readily  than  the  syra-compound,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  if 
these  really  represented  the  configurations  of  the  respective  compounds 

N-OK  KO-N  ' 

the  ^^n-compound  should  couple  more  slowly  than  the  atUi-f  owing  to 
a  greater  possibility  of  steric  hindrance. 
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